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PART      IV. 
Tbe  D^lriads. 


CHAPTER    L 

Irijh  origins ;    and  progref,    of  tbe  Dalriads  from 

Ireland  to  North  Britain. 

THE  remote  origin  of  the  Irifla  fettlers  in 
North  Britain,  little  concerns  the  hlftory 
of  Scotland.  But  as  much  has  been  writ- 
ten on .  this  lubjed ;  and  this  work  might  be 
re^rded  as  imperfedt,  without  fome  illuftra- 
tions  upon  it,  a  few  Ihall  be  propounded,  with  as 
much  brevity  as  p9flible. 

Section  I.    Irljb  Origins. 

At  this  moment,  when  entering  on  a  fubjeft 

effential  to  ancient  Irilh  hiflory,   i  feelmyfelfas 

much  a  native  of  Ireland,   as  of  Britain,     Far 

from  violating  the  reverence  due  to  the  antiqui- 
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ties  of  that  noble  iland,  i  ftiould  be  happy  to  fupport 
and  illuftratc  them,  as  far  as  lay  in  my  power. 
But  having  treated  the  antiquities  of  my  own 
country,  with  all  the  freedom  of  an  ardent  en- 
quirer after  truth,  i  muft  beg  leave  to  affert  the 
fame  philofophic  privilege  in  refpedt  to  other 
realms. 

It  may  be  imagined  that    i,    who    confefs  no 
further  knowledge  of  the  Celtic  Jangua^ge,  than  is 
picked  up  from  a  few  grammars  and  didtiongries, 
am  but  ill  qualified  to  difcufs  a  fubjed:,  whofe 
evidences  are  wrapt  up  in  that  language.     But 
from  complete  and  repeated  perufal  of  moft  Irilh 
and  other  writers,  who  have  treated  this  matter 
in  Latin  or  Englilh,  certainly  all  the  information 
necellary  on  this  poiljt  may  now  be  had.     The 
works    of    Mageogaghan,     Stanihurft,    Colgan, 
Ulher,    Ware,    Keating^    Maccurtin,    Kennedy, 
O^ Flaherty,  O^Conor,  &c.  &c    derived  from  all 
^he  monuments  in  the  Irilh  language,  furely  af- 
ford full  apd  fufficient  materials,   and  as  complete 
Jtnowlege  of  the    original  evidence,   as    can  be 
procured  from  that  evidence  itfelf.    I  hope  there- 
fore to  efcape  any  charge  of  rafhnefs,  while  i  pxar 
mine  this  important  part  of  Irifli  hiftory,  upon 
the  teflimopy  of  Irifli  writers.     Were  i  writing  on 
the  hiftory  of  Ireland,  or  Wales,  in  a  total  igno- 
rance of  the  Irifh  and  Welch  languages,  there 
would  be  room  for  as  much  laughter,   and  utter 
derifion,  as  if  one  fhould  attempt  to  paint  without 
colours,  or  to  build  without  materials.     But  as  \ 
am  only  occupied  with  the  hiftory  of  Scotland,  of 
which  there  is  not  one  monument  in  the  Celtic 
tongues  *,  it  is  hoped  laborious  perufal  of  the  Irilh 
writers  in  Latin  or  Englilh  will,  in  this  inftance, 
atone  for  my  ignorance  of  th^  Celtic, 

^  The  Dy^n  in  th^  Appendix  to  this  volume  only  concerns 
fhtf  Dah  iade,  whofeliifiory  is  not  that  of  Scotland  any  more 
|h«iu  fhe  hiilpry  of  ^aies,  is  that  of  England, 

"  .  .    4     '    '  ■   '  ■'    ■  It 
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It  is  well  known  that  the  hiftory  of  Ireland 
has,  like  that  of  Scotland,  had  a  lingular  fate. 
While  the  hiftory  and  antiquities  of  Scotland  have 
been,  ^or  five  centuries,  a  field  of  the  blackeft 
forgery^  falfificatlon,  and  perverfion  of  all  autho- 
rities, thofe'  of  Ireland  have  afforded  a  fcene  as 
deplorable,  tho  not  fo  deteftable,  of  folly  and 
credulity.  The  conteft  between  the  Irifli  antiqua- 
ries, who  were  right,  and  the  Scotifti,  who  were 
wrong,  became  unequal,  by  the  natural  preponde- 
irance  of  cunning  over  weaknefs.  The  fables, 
grofs  beyond  thofe  of  childhood  or  anility,  and 
difgradeful  to  the  very  name  of  human  reafon, 
which  ftained  the  page  of  Irifh  hiftory,  now  be- 
gin llowly  to  vanifli.  According  to  the  prefent 
ftate  of  Antiquities  in  Ireland,  there  remain  only 
three  additional  fables  to  be  thrown  afide*  i* 
That  concerning  the  Fir-bolg.  2.  The  Tuath  de 
Danan.  3.  The  Milefians.  Thofe  abandoned 
to  utter  oblivion  precede  thefe  three  in  antiquity  ; 
iind  ar^, 

I  •  The  three  daughters  of  Cab, 

2.  Caefara,  Noah  s  niece* 

3*  Partholanus. 
.  4,  The  race  of  Nemedius. 
Let  us- examine  the  three  remaining  fables;  ye^, 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  let  us  exa- 
mine fables  that  would  difgrace  the  twelfth  ;  not 
the  dreams  of  fenfible  ignorance,  but  of  the  mad- 
nefs  of  noonday^ 

.  I .  The  Fir  bolg.  It  is  unneceflary  to  ficken 
the  reader  by  any  detail  of  thefe  fables.  The  Fir- 
bolg,  according  to  Irilh  antiquaries,  came  to  Ire- 
land about  1500  years  before  Chrift.  The  fuatii 
de  Danan  about  250  after.  The  Milefians  about 
1000  years  before  our  sera.  Simply  to  enquire 
how  the  memory  of  thefe  events  was  preferved,  ia 
an  illiterate  country,  is  a  fufficient  confutation  ot 
thofe  child ilh  fables.  He  who,  believes  them  is 
incapable  of  reafon,  or  convidtion.  It  would 
therefore  be  labour  loft  to  confute  abfurdity ;  for 

A3.  the 
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the  foolifli  cannot  be  convinced  ;  and  thofe  indiied 
with  the  fmalleft  portion  of  common  fenfe  would 
only  have  recburfe  to  laughter. 

In  this  fable  the  name  alone  is  juft ;  for  it^i^novv 
allowed  that  the  Fir-Bolg  were  the  Belga?,  placed 
by  Ptolemy,  the  geographer,  in  the  South  of  Ire- 
land.    But  thefe  Belgse,  as  appears  by  the  Differ- 
tation  annexed,  could  not  be  there  till  about  300 
years  before  Chrift,  fo  that  the  reality  of  the  name, 
as  preferved  in  Irifli  tradition,  palliates   not   the 
fable ;  which  ought  to  be  wholly  fet  afide,  efpe- 
cially  as  it  precedes  the  Milefians,  a  race  entirely 
and  utterly  fabulous.     It  is  indeed  clear  that  thofe 
dreaming  compilers,    who  mention  the  Fir-bolg 
and  Tuath  de  Danan,  have  erred  groflly  in  placing 
the  Milefians  after  them.     None  of  thofe  Irifh 
fablers  are  older  than  the  Thirteenth  century,  and 
have  altered  the  real  feries  of  the  fables   in  order 
to  make  their  favourite   Milefians  the  laft,  and 
conquerors  of  all  the  former.     Nennius,  who  wrote 
ija  858,  and  ufed  the  Irilh  accounts  then  exifting^ 
fays  nothing  of  the  Fir-bolg,  nor  Tuath  de  Danan ; 
but  only  tells  of  the  Spanilh  (or  Milefian)  colo- 
nies as  the  firft  inhabitants  of  Ireland  \     So  alfo 
Giraldus    Cambrenfis,    who   wrote  about    1 1 70. 
The  Pfaher  of  Cafhel,    which  feems  the  very 
fountain  of  thefe  vifions,  is  by  fome  Irifh  antiqua>- 
ries  fatd  to  liave  been  written  by  Cormac,  king 
of  Ireland,  about  the  year  260.     Others  afcribe  it 
to  a  Cormac  king  and  bilhop  of  Calhel,  about  the 
year  900*  Mageogaghan,  who  details  a  long  account 
of  the  matter,  gives  it  to  king  Brian  Borovve's  time^ 
about  the  year  1008.     I  have  redd  many    quota- 
tions and  extrafts  from  it,  and  it  feems  a  collec- 
tion of  poetical  romances  on  Iriih  hiflory,  compiled 

^  Nennius  knew  nothing  of  MUefius,  but  only  mentions 
Mies  quidam  Hifpanus^  a  certain  Spanifli  Joldier.  Of  this 
Miles  tne  Irifli  made  Milefiusj  as  of  Julius  Cselar  they  made 
C«fara  Noah's  niece ! 

in 
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iii  the  Thirteenth  century,  at  the  earlieft,  ind  kept 
(and  found  at  Calhel,  whence  the  name. 

2 .  Tbe  Tuatb  de  Danan.  That  a  greit  part  dif 
the  Damiiii  fled  from  North  Britain  into  Ireland, 
before  the  Pikilh  pr^flure,  h  iS  already  been  (hewn 
to  be  highly  probable.  But  this  event- could  hot 
happen  above  200  yekrs  before  our  sera  ;  whereas 
thew  Tuath  de  Danan  are  placed  about  1 2^0  years 
before  Chrift.  The  name,  as  with  the  Fir-bolg^ 
feems  genuine,  and  traditional :  but  the  Irifli  ac- 
count of  this  colony  of  m^giciarts,  for  fuch  they 
are  reprefented,  is  ridlculoufly  falfe.  All  the  Irifli 
accounts  agree  that  the  Tuath  de  Danan  went  from 
North  Britain  to  Ireland  ;  but  reprefent  them  as 
before  that,  refiding  in  Denmark^  and  pradkiGng 
magic. 

An  ingenious  Irilh  author,  who  is  Writing  ^ri 
hiftory  of  Ireland,  and  whofe  judgment  defpifes 
what  even  fancy  cannot  believe,  is  inclined  to 
think  that  the  Tuath  de  Danan  were  the  Danes* 
Certain  it  is  that  Danan  was,  and  is,  the  Irifli  for' 
a  Dane.  But  it  is  alfo  certairl  that  the  name  of  Dand 
was  unknown  till  the  Sixth  <ientury,  when  jornan- 
des  arid  ProcojJius  firft  mention  it  ^.  The  Danifli 
iVriters  allow  it  not  to  have  been  the  ancleht  name^ 
but  to  have  proceeded  from  a  king  called  Dan,  or 
from  DaiiTiy  our  down,  *^Low  country,'  as  Den-* 
mark  is  to  Scandinavia,  And  from  a  completd 
feries  of  writers,  and  geographers  in  particular,  it 
is  pierfedtly  known  that  the  name  was  riot  dxiftent 
till  the  Sixth  century.  Like  the  narhe  of  Saxons^ 
Franks,  Alamans,  Slavdns>  it  feems  to  have  arifeii 
at  a  late  period,  from  fome  adventitidus  circum- 
ftance.  That  no  Scandinavians  nor  Danes  pro-* 
ceeded  to  Ireland  till  the  end  of  the  eighth  century^ 
fliall  be  prefently  argued.      Had  the  Tuath  de 

«  Joraandea  Wrote  aboitt  530,  Prdcopius  abduf  56(5  Gre^ 
gory  of  Tours,  who  wrote  aboat  591,  mentions  the  Daned 
under  the  year  515,  *  Dani  cum  rege  fuo  Chlochiiaieho/  at 
tara^irig  Gaul« 

A  4  ,       t>^m 
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Danan  been  Danes,  how  came  they  to  be  totally 
unmentioned  in  the  Annals  of  Ulfter,  pr  more  an- 
cient writers,  till  the  Eighth  century  ?  To  them 
who  know  the  nature  oi  tradition,  and  of  Celtic 
tradition  in  particular,  it  will  not  indeed  be  fur- 
prizing  that  ignorant  bards  of  the  Twelfth  and 
Thirteenth  centuries  Ihould  confound  all  chrono- 
logy, fo  far  as  to  make  the  Danes,  who  arrived  in 
Ireland  in  the  Eighth   century,  fettle  there  more 
than  a  thoufand  years  before  Chrift.     In  this  view, 
but  in  no  other,  the  Tuath  de  Danan  may  be  the 
Danes.     But  as  the  Milefian  frenzies  follow  thefe 
fuath  de  Danan,  there  is  no  reafon  to  difcrimi- 
nate  them,  or  the   Fir-bolg,    from  the  mafs  of 
fable,  merely  becaufe  the  names  may  be  real  and 
traditional,  while  that  of  Milefians  confefTedly  is 
not.     If  the  Irifti  antiquaries,  as  they  have  from 
the  beginning  daily  changed  their  ground,  will 
change  it  once  more,   and  put  the  Milefians  firft, 
and  the  Fir-bolg  and  Tuath  de  Danan  after,  fome 
plaufible  difcuffion  might  follow.     But  as  the  cafe 
ftands,  the  Firbolg,  Tuath  de  Danan,  and  Mile- 
fians, form  one  lump  of  fidtion. 

3.  The  Milefians.     This  fabulous  progeny,  ac- 
cording to  Irilh  accounts,  after  many  adventures- 
in  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,    arrived  in  Spain^ 
and  from  thence  came  to  Ireland,  about  1000 
years  before  Chrift.     There  fubduing  the  Tuath, 
de  Danan,  they  founded  a  great  and  powerful 
kingdom,  flourifliing  in  literature,  arts,  and  arms, 
but,  by  a  Angular  fate,  unknown  and  invifible  to^ 
other  nations^     The  kings  and  leading  people  of 
Ireland  were  all,  in  the  difeafed  imagination  of  later 
bards  and  antiquifts,  defcended  from  the  Milefiaa 
ftock ;  and  hence  of  courfe  the  chief  fables  of  Irilk 
antiquity  reft  upon  it.     The  Fir-bolg,  and  Tuatlv. 
de  Danan,  are  regarded  as  foreigners ;  and  the 
Milefians  as  the  anceftors  of  the  Irilh  nation^ 

As  this  Milefian  Tale  is  the  grand  objeft  of  religi* 
■  ous  faith,  and  reverent  refearch,  among  the  Irilh  an* 

tiquaries  j 
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tiquaries ;  and  of  eternal  laughter,  and  ut;ter  fcorn, 
among  thofe  of  all  other  countries ;  it  is  hoped  that 
a  {hort  acount  of  it  will   not   be    unacceptable. 
There  are  two  fyjlems  of  this  deplorable  piece  of 
abfurdity :  that  of  the  Irijh  authors,  and  that  of 
the  Scotlfi,     The  later,  as   Father  Innes  (hews  at 
great  length,   is  by   far  the  more  rational  of  the 
two;  and  is  alfo  the  moft  pure  and  ancient,  being 
in  confonance  with  Nennius,  and  other  early  wri- 
ters, while  the  Irifli  is  perverted  and  corrupt,  and 
morefoolifli  than  folly. 

The  hijh  ftory  is  briefly  this.  Fenlus  Farfa 
was  great  grand  fon  to  Japhet,  one  of  Noah's  fons* 
Farfa's  fon  Niul,  came  from  Scythia  to  Greece^ 
Niul's  fon  Gathelus  went  to  Egypt ;  and  thence 
to  Spain,  where  he  founded  a  kingdom,  which 
there  lafted  for  thirteen  generations  before  Mile- 
sius.  This  Milefius  went  to  Scythia,  where  he 
ferved  under  king  Refloir :  thence  to  Egypt,  where 
he  married  Scot  a  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  and 
carried  her  to  Spain.  Heremon,  eldeft  fon  of 
Milefius,  led  the  Milefians  to  Ireland,  and  founded 
his  kingdom  there  about  1000  years  before  Chrift# 
From  him  the  catalogue  of  Irilh  kings  is  drawn  in ' 
conflant  fucceflion.  Hi3Er  the  brother  of  Here- 
mon alfo  attended  him,  and  had  the  Nordi  of  Ire- 
land. 

fhe  Scotijh  account,  as  given  by  Fordun,  Win- 
ton,  Boyce,  &c.  runs  thus..    Niul,  th*  twentieth 
from  Japhet,  went  from  Scythia  to  Greece.     Ga- 
thelus, NiuFs  fon,  went  to  Egypt,    where  he 
married  Scota,   the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  ;  and, 
after  the  Egyptians  were  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea, 
-he  proceeded  to  Spain,  and  founded  a  kingdom. 
Eber,  the  fon  of  Gathelus,  difcovered  Ireland, 
and  called  it  Scotia,  in  honour  of  his  mother ; 
and  it  was  alfo  called  Hibernia  from  the  difcoverer. 
But   he  founded   no    kingdom  there,    returning 
immediately   to  Spain.      Milesius,    whom    the 
blundering  tranfcribers  of  Fordun  call  Micelius, 

Winton, 
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Winton,  Milety  wis  the  thirteenth  frotil  GathelUsi 
and  reigned  in  Spain.     Heremon,  Partholm,  and 
Hybert,  fons  of  Mileflus,  led  a  colony  to  Spain; 
and  thd  two  laft  remained  ch^re,  but  affumed  no 
kingly  title.     Heremon  returned  to  Spain,  where 
he  fucceeded  his  father.    Wintori  makes  no  men* 
tion  of  any  colony  being  led  by  the  fonS  of  Milefius; 
but  puts  him  barely  in  the  lift  of  the  fuccelTors  of 
Gatnelus.  The  feventeenth  in  a  right  line  fromMi- 
lefius  was  the  famous  Simon  Brec  ;  who,  by  the 
Scotifli  tale,  brought  the  noted  flone  from  Spain 
to  Ireland;    and    founded  the  monarchy  there^ 
Winton  fays  that  Fergus,  fon  of  Ere,  who  brought 
the  ftone  to   Scotland,  and  founded  the  Scotifli 
monarchy,  was  in  the  Fiftieth  and  Fifth  degree  of 
defceadance  from  Simon  Brec.     With  this  illuftri-» 
ons  founder  of  the  Irlfti  monarchy,  according  to  the 
Scotifh  account,  Old  Sir  Simon  the  King,  the  latef 
Irifh  antiquaries   are  fo   angry,  that.,  to  prevent 
the  Scotifh  tale  from  prejudicing  Heremon,  they 
have  ibme  of  them  hanged  Simon  Brec,  and  others 
have  torn  hyn  in  pieces,  forfome  pretended  crime, 
of  which  they  cannot  at  this  day  produce  any  evi- 
dence.   As  a  Scotifliman,  i  muft  loudly,  in  the 
name  of  my  country,  proteft  againft  this  grofs  iil- 
juftice,  of  hanging  a  man  without  hearing  his  de- 
fence;   and   wonder  that  Mr.  Goodal,  or  fome 
fuch  zealous  Scotilh  author,  has  not  written  **  A. 
Defence  of  Simon  Brec,  alias  Old  Sir  Simon  thtf 
King,  againft  the  bloody,  atrocious,  and  crying 
flaughter,  committed  on  him  after  he  was  dead, 
by  certain  Irifli  antiquaries  :  with  fome  refleAion^ 
from  the  book  called  God's  revenge  againft  mur-» 
der." 

But  to  be  ferious  if  poflible.  The  Scotifh  ac-* 
count  is  more  coherent  and  plaufible  thari  the  Irilh, 
as  Father  Innes  fliews  at  great  length.  To  add  to? 
the  abfurdity  of  the  later  Donald  O'Neal,  king 
of  Ulfter,  inhis'letter  to  Pope  John  XXII.  ill 
die  year  1 3 1 7^  uiforms  the  Pontiff  that  it  wad 

then 
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then  about  3500  years  fincc  the  three  fons  of  Mile- 
(iijs  fettled  in  Spain ;  that  is,  they  were  there  about . 
2200  years  before  Chrift's  birtb.  But  the  grand 
and  radical  difference,  between  the  Irifh  and  Scotilh 
account,  is  that  the  former  commences  the  Mile- 
fian  monarchy  with  Heremon  the  cldeft  fon  of 
Milefius,  and,  as  Hated  by  OTIaherry,  about  loco 
years  before  Chrift  ;  whereas  the  Scotifli  relation 
begins  that  monarchy  in  the  perfon  of  Simon  ISrec, 
the  fixteenth  in  degree  from  Heremon,  and  yet 
about  1200  years  before  Chrift.  By  the  old  genea- 
logy there  are  fifty-eight  generations,  from  Simon 
Brec,  down  to  Fergus,  fon  of  Ere ;  tho  Winton 
makes  but  fifty-five.  Of  thefe  generations  there 
are  twenty-four  from  Simon  to  Forgo,  the  mock 
Fergus  I.  of  Scotifh  dreamers :  and  thirty-four 
from  Forgo  to  Fergus,  fon  of  Ere.  Allowing  30 
years,  as  ufual,  to  each  generation,  fifty-eight 
generations  extead  to  1740  years.  Twenty-tour 
generations  make  720  years  fron  Simon  to  Forgo  ; 
and  thirty-four  make  1020  from  Forgo  to  Fergus, 
fon  of  Ere.  Fergus,  fon  of  Ere,  afcended  the 
Scotilh  throne  about  503  years  after  Chrift  ;  and  of 
courfe^  by  the  Scoiifli  account,  Simon  Brec  lived  - 
about  1200  years  before  Ghrift  ;  and  Forgo  about 
500,  inftead  of  330,  as  Fordun,  Boyce,  Bucha- 
nan date  him,  merely  to  make  him  cotemporary 
with  Alexander  the  Great. 

Such  are  the  two  Milefian  fyftemls,  that  of  the 
Scotifli,  and  that  of  the  Irifli  writers.  Since  the; 
Sixteenth  century  the  Scotifh  authors  have  totally 
dropt  it  on  their  part ;  or  mentioned  it  merely  as  a 
weak  fable.  But  the  Irifli  writers  perfift  in  it  to 
this  hour ;  and  regard  thofe  who  defpife  it  as  ene- 
mies of  their  nation,  and  invidious  of  it's  honour  ! 
Deluded .  men  !  they  are  themfelves  the  worft 
enemies  x)f  their  country^  and  the  real  and  unmer- 
ciful deftroyers  of  it's  honour,  of  it's  charafter 
among  all  nations.  For  from  the  writers  of  any 
fountry,  a  judgment  is  often  ralhly  formed  con* 
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cerning  the  knowledge  and  wifdom  of  the  country 
at  large.'  In  the  prefent  cafe  no  error  can  be  greater: 
as,  cut  of  two  millions  in  Ireland,  not  a  thoufand 
have  even  heard  of  thofe  hmenrable  dclufions ; 
and  of  that  thoufand,  nine  hundred  utterly  defpife 
them.  True  it  is,  that  the  fabling  and  mercenary 
bards. and  fennachies, thought  to  get  money,  and 
favour,  by-  giving  genealogies  of  their  patrons, 
carried  up  to  Heremonand  Milefius,  nay  to  Adam, 
and  far  beyond.  And  the  Irifh  amiquifts,  as 
O'Connor  the  translator  of  Keating,  alid  others  the. 
true  heirs  of  the  delufion  of  the  fennachies,  and  in 
idct  mere  modern  fehneachies,  attempt  to  continue 
the  impofture,  by  tracing  all  the  chief  families  of 
Ireland  up  to  Milefius,  in  order  by  this  pitiful 
trick  to  engage  thein  all  under  the  banners  of  folly. 
But  tliefe  families,  having  folid  claims  of  refpeft, 
do  generally  contemn  thefe  poor  delufionsj  and 
are  content,  as  other  noble  families  of  Europe,  to 
clofe  the  genealogy  at  thefirftfhade  of  uncertainty; 
for  falfehood,  far  from  adding  honour,  is  infa- 
mous in  itfelf,  and  can  only  bring  infamy  and  de- 
rillon.  Men  of  reading  are,  in  their  clofets,  apt  to 
dream  of  opinions  being  national,  which  are  in  faft 
confined  to  a  few  vifionaries.  Antiquarian  matters 
are,  as  i  humbly  conceive,  nevernational;  asthereare 
leldom  above  a  dozen  antiquaries  in  a  nation;  and 
in  the  Britifli  empire,  where  alone  antiquary  and 
vifionary  are  fynonymous,  the  nation  only  laughs 
at  it's  antiquaries.  On  the  continent  indeed,  where 
an  antiquary  Is  a  fiicred  and  moft  important  cha- 
raftcr,  that  of  a  man  of  profound  and  folid  learning, 
who  confers  honour  on  his  country  by  a  moft  labo- 
rious refearch  into  it's  genuine  antiquitics,and  intro- 
ducing them  to  the  moil  rigorous  difculTion  of  the 
whole  republic  of  letters,  the  higheft  refpeft  is  paid 
to  antiquaries-,  and  their  province  is  juftly  regarded, 
as  one  of  the  rnoft  difficult,  and,  of  courfe,  the 
moft  honourable  in  the  whole  circle  of  fcience* 
But  evi^n  thwe,  antiquarian  matters  are  not  na^ 
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Clonal :    but  only    known  to    the  thinking  and 
learned  few.     It  is  therefore  merely  the  vanity  of 
authors  that  dreams  of  nations  being  interefled  ia 
fupport  of  their  opinions ;  while  not  above  one 
in  ten  thoufand  of  the  nation  has  ever  heard  any 
thing  of  the  matter.^  With  thefe  views,    tho  i 
^ave  the  moil  fmcere  refpeft  for  the  Irifh  nation, 
yet  i  fcruple  not  to  hold  to  due   contempt  the 
Irifli  fennachies  and    modern    antiquifts,    which 
laft  would  be  called  children,  and  not  antiquaries, 
on  the  continent :  and  believe  that  every  fenfiblc^ 
native  of  Ireland  will  fee,  that  to  expofe  the  ab- 
furd  enemies  of  the  true  honour  of  that  country, 
is  to  do  a  fervice  to  its  caufe.   For,  if  i  am  rightly 
informed,  in  Ireland,  as  here,  and  in  the  reft  of 
Europe,  the  very  name  of  Milefians  is  a  jell ;  and 
the  acceptance  of  any  part  of  the  fable  is  efteemed 
an  infallible  criterion  of  an  infane  writer.     Indeed 
as  there  is  no  credit  due  to  any  account  of  Iri(h 
kings,  or  their  adlions,  preceding  the  Chriftian 
aera,  the  very  mark  A.M.  or  Jnno  Mu?idi  in  Irifh 
affairs,  is  well  interpreted  Afinaria  Maxima'  by  fo- 
reigners, and  affords  perpetual  laughter. 

Thefe  fables  fhall  be  difmifled  with  a  remark  or 
fwo,    naturally  arifing  from  the  fubjedt.      The 
whole  tale  of  the  Milefians,  and  the  hiftory  of  the 
monarchs  of  that  mock  line,  preceding  our  asra, 
jor  for  a  thoufand  years,  is  the  moft  deplorable 
piece  of  nonfenfe,  that  ever  flained  the  annals  of 
mankind.     The  fables  of  the  other  Grand  Celtic 
race,  the  Welch,   as  delivered  to  us  by  the  de- 
fervedly  infamous  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  and  de- 
duced from  Brutus,  great  grand  fon  of  Encpsi, 
who,  as   they  tell,  came  to  Britain  about  icoo 
years  before  Chrift,  are  fober  and  fapient,  com- 
pared to  the  Irifh  fidtions.     In  the  page  of  Geof* 
rrey  of  Monmouth  may  be  found  an  Imogen,  a 
Locrine,    and   Guendolen,    with  their  daughter 
Sabra;  aBladud;   a  Lear,  and  his  daughters;  a 
Gordobuc ;   a  Belinus  ;  a  Lud ;  an  Arthur ;  all 
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non-exiflences,  yet  well  known  in  the  regions  of 
poetry  and  romance.  But  the  whole  Infli  hiftoric 
fidkions  are  not  only  beneath  contempt,  as  hiftory ; 
but  beneath  contempt,  as  fiftions.  To  read  them 
is  to  be  condemned  to  a  difguft,  and  pity,  the  fame 
with  that  arifing  from  the  converfation  of  a  mere 
idiot.  Zealous  as  i  am  for  what  little  truth  can  be 
found  in  hiftory,  were  i  a  native  of  Ireland,  and 
could  evidence  the  veracity  of  thefe  tales  to  all 
Europe  by  irrefragable  proofs,  i  would  give  my 
vote  for  their  being  left  in  utter  oblivion,  left  they 
Ihoald  diflionour  my  country,  Deftitute  of  the 
fmalleft  charm  of  fiftion,  they  are  not  only  lies, 
but  difgufting  and  naufeous  lies.  Boyce,  Bucha- 
nan, and  the  other  Scotifti  forgers,  made  their  fic-r 
tions  leifons  to  monarchs ;  and  it  is  to  their  falfe- 
hoods  that  we  owe  the  death  of  Charles  I.  and  ab- 
dication of  James  II**.  The  tales  of  the  Welch  and 
Scotifti  forgers  had  an  influence  on  the  whole  hif- 
tory of  Europe  :  thofe  of  the  Irilh  never  had  nor 
can  have  any  effect,  being  wholly  contemptible 
even  to  imagination.  Bifliop  Nicolfon,  in  his 
Irifti  hiftorical  library,  has  moil  facetioufty  at- 
tempted to  bring  the  Irifti  fables  into  a  iGmilar 
point  of  view  with  the  Iflandic.  On  the  very  plan 
he  has  followed,  a  comparifon  might  alfo  be  drawn 
of  the  Hottentot  traditions  with  the  Gothic  :  and 
he  feems  totally  to  have  forgot  that  the  power  of 
the  human  mind  is  no  where  better  diftinguiflied 
xhan  in  fidtion,  it's  own  creation.  The  Gothic 
tales  are  often  ingenious,  always  vigorous,  fome- 
times  fublime.  Even  the  wildeft  of  them  has  al- 
ways ftrong  marks  of  NOT2,  of  thought,  of  fenfe. 
The  mythology,  and  well-known  unconquerable 
charafter  of  the  people,  live,  and  breath  in  them 

^  See  Nicolfon's  Scotifli  Hift.  Lib  p.  41-  Sir  James  Tur- 
ner, a  Colonel  of  Charles  K  declared  that  BuchaoaD's  books 
had  alone  taifed  the  nation  againfl  the  King.  They  wereuni* 
veiially  redd :  and  the  Engiiih  argued  that  if  the  Scots  had 
power  over  their  kings,  they  had  the  fame« 
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all.     The  Jrifli  legends  are  in  all  points  the  re- 
verfe.    The  Milefian  fable  is  conneded  with  Pha- 
raoh ;  and  bears  other  palpable  marks  of  being  in- 
vented long  after  Chriftianity  was  eftabliftied  in 
Ireland.     Odin  was  the  god  of  war  ;  and  can  be 
traced  in  moft  writers  of  the  middle  ages,  long 
before  »thc    Icelandic    monuments    were   written. 
Snorro,  who  wrote  in  the  thirteenth  century,  places 
the  arrival  of  Odin  in  Scandinavia,  about  feventy 
years    before    Chrift  *.     Donald   O'Neal,  in   the 
fourteenth,  placed  the  arrival  of  the  fons  of  Mile- 
fius,  who  were  never  heard  of  before,  about  2200 
years    before   Chiift  !  Beda,  who   wrote   in    731, 
mentions  Odin  ;  but,  tho  intimate  with  many  of 
the  moft  learned  men  of  Ireland,  had  never  heard 
a  fyllable  of  the  Milefian  tales,  but  puts  Ireland 
as  the  patria^  or  firft  habitation  of  the  Scots.     Let 
any  one  read  the  Northern  fagas,  and  he  will  find 
manly  judgement,  and  fine  imagination,  while  the 
Irifh   tales   are   quite    deflitute    of    thefe   quali- 
ties.    The   Scandinavians   we   know   had  letters, 
and  yet  their  antiquaries  build  not  on  this  :  the 
Irifli  we  know  had  none,  till  converted  by  Patrick, 
and  yet  their  writers  are  forced,  as  one  abfurdity 
includes  another,  to  build  their  fairy  manfion  upon 
the  ufe  of  letters,  among   a  people  marked  by  the 
Greek  and  Roman  wrirers  as  utterly  favage.     Bi- 
shop Nicolfon's  parallel  only  fliews  the  infallibility 
of  the  axiom,  that  fancy,  will  find  refemblances  any 
where;  while  to  difcriminate  is  the  peculiar  pro- 
vince of  judgement.      Others  have  faid  that  there 
are  fables  in  early  Greek  and  Roman  hiftory,  and 
why  not  allow  the  liifh  to  pafs  as  fuch  ?    With  all 
my  heart;  but  obferve.at  the  fame  time  that  the 
Greek  and  Roman  fables  Vary  a  little  from  the 
Irifh  ;  the  former  being  produced  by  great  and 
able  writers,  and  defervedly  admired  for  many 

'  £dda,'apud  Torf.  Ser.  Rep;.  Dan.  Mallet  has  adopted  thit 
puerile  opinion,.  -  It  is  doubtful  if  Snorro  wrote  that  preface, 
for  ,in  his  hiHory  he  dates  Odin  under  the  Roman  Emperors. 
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centuries;  the  latter  the  weak  effufions  of  filly  fen- 
nachieSy  and.  only  fit  for  the  flames.  The  argu- 
ment is  modeft'  and  Celtic  ;  but  there  is,  as  is 
generafly  believed,  a  difference  in  fable;  fome 
flight  (hade  of  diflbnance  between  the  hiftory  of 
Torn  Jones,  and  that  of  Tom  Thumb.  There 
are  alfo  degrees  in  nonfenfe;  fome  nonfenfe  is 
rifible  ;  other  nonfenfe,  as  the  old  Irifli  hifl:ory,  is 
merely  of  the  foporific  defcription.  As  hiftory 
or  as  fi&ion,  it  is  coually  abfurd.  Allegory  is  the 
laft  apology  for  nonfenfe  ^ ;  bat  even  John  Bunyan 
could  not  allegorize  Milefian  hillory.  Late  Irifli 
writers  fay,  that  Feniiis  Farfa  was  a  n.ime  for  the 
Phenicians;  Simon  Brec  for  Sampfon,  who  broke 
the  heads  of  the  Philiftines,  &c.  There  is  one  in- 
famy yet  greater  than  telling  a  lalfehood,  arid  that 
jisj  to  make  an  apology  for  thit  falfehood.  The 
more  plaufible  the  apology  is,  i:  is  the  more  fcan- 
dalous.  So  much  the  better,  fo  much  the  worfe. 
For  to  impofe  on  fociety  is  one  crime  i  but  to  co- 
lour  that  impoCtion  afrefli,  and  drefs  falfehood  in 
the  holy  robes  of  truth,  is  a  far  greater  Ciime.  No 
modification,  or  apology  of  any  kind,  ca:\  be  ac- 
cepted. The  point  is  utterly  to  give  up  thefe  abo- 
minable fables;  and  till  this  be  done,  the  Irilh  an- 
tiquaries will  have  them  all  to  themfelves,  without 
one  rival.  For  how  can  the  literati  of  Europe 
converfe  with  tllofe  who  give  evident  figns  of  de- 
lufion,  of  a  delufion  unknown  to  any  other  nation? 
Before  proceeding  to  confider  the  real  and 
genuine  origins  of  Irifti  hiftory,  it  becomes  nccef- 
fary  to  notice  the  claim,  which  fome  Irilh  anti- 
quaries pretend  their  country  has  to  the  ufe  of  letters 

'  Late  vvriters.havc  attempted  to  compare  Irifli  names  and 
hiftory  with  thofe  of  %ypt,  Ara:enii,  Oraheite,  &c.  but, 
not  to  fpeak  of  their  grofs  mifquotations  and  mifreprefcn ra- 
tions, the  fame  frantic  fancy  might  find  refemblancc  in  any 
objc<5t8  whatever.  In  the  mental,  as  in  the  natural  night,  all 
objects  arc  confounded.  To  fhew  the  Chine fe  hiftory  the  fame 
with  the  Dutch,  in  names  and  events,  would  only  require 
one  quality  in  any  writer,  a  diibrdered  imagination, 
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before  Chriftianity  was  planted  there.  Keating 
tells  that  Feaius  Farfa  great  grandfon  of  Ja- 
phet,  and  anceftor  of  the  Milefians,  fet  up  a 
fchool  of  learning  in  the  plains  of  Sfenaar,  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  deluge ; 
and  invented  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Iri(h, 
charafters.  Thcfe  earlieft  Irifli  charafters  were 
the  Beth-luis-nion  and  Ogum^  according  to  Toland, 
who  gravely  relates  this  puerile  fiftion  as  matter  of 
faft.  Charles  the  Second  faid  of  Ifaac  Voflius, 
that  he  believed  every  thing  but  the  fcripture; 
and  this  charader  is  juftly  applicable  to  Toland, 
whofe  incredulity  mult  have  been  the  fruit  of  vain 
glory,  and  not  of  ftrength  of  mind.  For  there 
is  nothing  in  fcripture  fo  abfurd  as  this :  and  he 
who  believed  this  fhould  have  boggled  at  nothing. 
The  mind  of  Toland  muft,  like  that  of  Ifaac  Vof- 
fius,  have  been  very  ill  poifed ;  and  inftead  of 
calling  fuch  men  philofophcrs,  it  cm  onlv  be  faid 
that  they  vvere  fools,  who  believed,  ordifbelfeved, 
as  the  whim  led  them.  For  found  reafon  knows 
no  prejudices ;  but  weighs  every  thing  in  the  fame 
Icales.  The  Irilh  hiftory  alfo  bears,  that  king 
Tigermna,  and  after  him  Eocha  OUam-fodla, 
about  800  years  before  Chrift,  gave  great  en- 
couragement to  learning,  ordered  annals  to  be  di- 
gcfted,  &c.  By  fuch  grofs  falfehoods,  aflerted  at 
random,  would  thefe  Irilh  antiquifts  pcrfuade  the 
literati  of  Europe  to  believe  impoflibilities !  Who 
can  confute  fuch  nonfenfe  ?  and  who  will  liften  to 
the  confutation  ? 

The  old  characters ,  which  the  Irilh.  pretend 
to,  are  the  Beth-luis^nion^  the  different  kinds  of 
Ogurn^  Bebelothy  &c.  The  Beth-luis-nion  is  the 
common  Saxon,  or  lower  Roman  alphabet; 
changed  in  the  order  of  letters,  by  the  whim  of 
the  fennachies.  The  different  kinds  of  Ogum  are 
merely  forts  of  (hort-handfwriring,  ufed  in  the 
middle  ages.  The  Bebfeloth  is  another  contrafted 
mode  of  writing,  well  knowa  to  the  learned  by  the 
name  of  NotaLongobardica.    The  Helling  Runes, 
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confining  of  conic  marks,  varioufly  difpofed,  have 
alfo,  i  believe,  been  found  in  Ireland,  fo  long 
poffeffed  in  part  by  the  Danes ;  and  have,  as  ufual, 
been  regarded  as  letters  older  than  chriftianity, 
while  they  were  ufed  in  Denmark  in  the  Twelfth 
century.  It  is  in  vain  to  ftrive,  not  only  with 
folly,  but  with  utter  ignorance.  If  thofe  Irifli 
antiquifts  will  ftudy  the  antiquities  of  Europe,  and 
compare  them  with  their  own,  they  may  acquire 
fobriety.  As  it  is,  when  an  Ulher,  or  a  Ware, 
arifes  in  Ireland,  they  regard  thofe  matters  as  mere 
dreams ;  and  pafs  at  once  to  the  time  when  chrif- 
tianity and  letters  firft  appeared  in  Ireland.  The 
caufe  of  folly  is  only  fbpportcd  by  ignorance; 
and  no  writer  cares  to  anfwer  what  all  know  to  be 
puerile.  The  conteft  between  thofe  Irifli  writers, 
and  the  literati  of  all  Europe,  is  the  moft  rifible 
in  the  world.  The  former  fay,  their  country  was 
highly  civilized,  Jiad  letters  and  academies,  as  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  The  latter  fay,  the  Greeks 
we  know,  and  the  Romans  we  know,  but  who  are 
ye  ?  Thofe  Greeks  and  Romans  pronounce  you 
not  only  barbarous,  but  utterly  favage.  Where 
are  your  .authorities  againft  this?  In  the  name  of 
fcience,  of  argument,  of  common  fehfe,  where  are 
the  flighted  marks  of  ancient  civilization  among 
you  ?  Where  are  ruins  of  cities?  Where  infcriptions? 
Where  ancient  coins  ?  Where  is  the  lead  trace  of 
ancient  art  or  fcience  in  your  whole  iland  ?  The  old 
inhabitants  of  your  country,  the  Wild  IiiQi,  the 
true  Milefian  breed,  untainted  with  Gothic  blood, 
we  know  to  be  utter  favages  at  this  day.  Can  a 
nation,  once  civilized,  ever  become  favage  ?  f m- 
poflible  !  Such  a  nation  may  be  loft  in  effeminacy, 
.  as  the  modern  Italians  and  Greeks  ;  but  will  ever 
bears  marks  of  the  excefs,  not  the  want  of  civili- 
zation. 

Father  Innes  has  at  great  length  examined,  and 
completely  confuted,  the  Irifli  claim  to'  letters,  be- 
fore St.  Patrick  introduced  then:i,  along  with  chrif- 
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tianity,  about  tKe  year  440.    That  the  Iri(h  had 
letters  fo  early^  and  many  writers  foon  after,    is 
furely  enough ;  and  more  than  feveral  great  na- 
tions of  Europe  can  pretend  to.     The  Germans, 
Scandinavians,  Polanders,  Ruffians,  have  by  na 
means  fuch  early  claim ;  but  fland  later  by  near 
four  centuries.   In  the  name  of  heaven,  what  would 
thofe  Celtic  gentry  have }   But,  like  the  dog  ia 
the  i&ble,  by  gralping  &t  the  fhadow,  they  lo(e 
the  fubftance ;  and  the  fi&ions  of  early  Iri(h  hi{^ 
tory  bring  contempt  upon  the  whole.     From  lucli 
friends  and  aflertors,   may  heaven  defend    my 
country  !  We  are  told  of  many  abftrad  terms  ia 
the  old  Irilh  language,  as  a  proof  that  the  people 
were  civilized.     Yet  no  fuch  terms  are  produced^ 
and,  if  they  were,  how  old  are  they  ?  The  ufe  of 
Latin  abfbraft  terms  is  quite  modern.    In  the  old 
German,  Anglo^belgic,  &c.  the  abffaradt  terms  art 
peculiar  to  the  fpeech,  as  godbede  for  deity ^  &Cr 
There  is  not  one  Iriih  manufcript  extant,  older 
than  the  Eleventh  century,  long  after  metaphyfics^ 
and  other  nonfenfical  learning,  had  been  fuccefs-^ 
fully  fhidied  there.     Whaf  wonder  then  at  abftra^ 
terms  ?  The  Irifli  antiquiils,  as  i  have  found  from 
experience^  are  (b  ignorant,  aS  not  to  know  a  MS« 
of  the   Fourteenth  century  ;   but  will  repeatedly 
call  fuch  a  one  of  the  Third,  Fourth,  or  Fifth,  as 
they  pleafe  to  baptiie  it^    They  do  not  know  what 
is  known  to  all ;  yet  pretend  to  know  what  is  jlui- 
known  to  alL    Vague  references  to  MSS.  t)f  vague 
antiquity  form  the  main  chicane  of  Irilh  authors ; 
who  are  fo  flupid,  as  not  to  difcern  that  this  is 
never  allowed  in  fuch  queftions,   but  that  if  a  MS« 
be  quoted,    it's  age,    place  where  kept^   P^g^t 
and  column,  are  always  accurately  marked  by  the 
antiquaries  of  all  other  countries,  and  tlie  words 
thenuelves  always  produced,  with  a  literal  tranila- 
tion.  But  the  Irifh  MSS.  are  afhamied  of  the  light ; 
and  it  is  |io  wonder  that  they  (hun  it.    Of  Ice- 
landic MSS.  we  have  above  Five  Hundred  now  In 
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pcher  urgent  reafoi^s,  I  once  inclined  to  think 
chat  they  did  bnginate  from  Spain ;  chiefly  be^ 
caufe  Tacitus  thought  the  Silures^  who  were  in 
that  part  of  Britain  oppofite  to  Ireland,  a  Spanifh 
colony  :  and  becaufe  he  mentions  that  the  ports  of 
Ireland  were,  iq  his  time^  more  frequented  than 
thofe  of  Britain.  Other  reafons  alfo  concurred^ 
For  it  might  reafpnably' be  fqppofed,  that,  as  the 
Celts  held  Germany  and  Gaul,  fo  they  alio  pof-r 
iefled  Spain,  before  the  Iberi  came  over  from 
Africa  and  ei^pelit^  them.  That  the  Irifh  were 
pot  Iberi,  is  certain  from  their  fpeech,  which  is 
Celtic,  not  Iberiant  or  Cantabric.  If  they  came 
from  Spain,  they  muft  therefore  have  been  Celts 
(rom  Sps^in.  And  it  was  highly  plai)fible  to  fup-« 
pofe  that  the  Iberi  drove  the  Celts  out  of  Spain, 
pn  the  Eaft,  over  the  Pyrenees  ;  but  that,  on  thQ 
weft,  the  Celts  were  confined  between  the  Iberi 
imd  the  fea,  and  had  no  recourfe  but  to  efcape  by 
fea :  and  that,  4s  all  the  coaft  of  Gaul  ^^d  Britain 
was  filled  with  their  Celtic  brethren^  they  would 
naturally  pafs  to  the  neareft  uninhabited  land^ 
which  was  Ireland,  FaAs  alfo  feemed  to  corrobo* 
rate  this  theory.  We  find  miay  Celtic  nations  in 
(he  North  pf  Spain,  as  defcrib<^  by  ancient  writers. 
The  Verqnps,  a  people  of  prefent  Bifcay,  were 
Celts,  as  Strabo  tells,  lib.  III.  p.  245.  In  Afturia 
there  were  aUb  Celts,  as  Pliny  informs  us.  Hi.  Ill, 
faf.  31 .  Bu;  above  all,  and  what  wa$  moft'to  the 
purpbfe,  in  Galiicia,  that  very  point  of  Spain 
vrhich  fronts  Ireland,  and  to  which  it  was  natural 
to  fuppofe  that  the  Celts  would  be  driven,  (he  an- 
cients aftually  place  Celts.  Cape  Finifterre  was 
palled  Promntorium  Celiicum,  uo%  Ibericum,  by 
the  ancients ;  and  Pliny  defcribing  th^  nations 
9^round  it,  or  in  Galiicia,  puts  dltici  ccgn^minc 
Neriat  ancl  CelHci  co^nomine  Prafamarci^  lib.  IV. 
c.  20.  Strabo  alfo,  Ub.  III.  p.  230,  tells,  that 
fhe  regiqn  around  thi^  promontory  was  inhabited 
Ipy  Celts*  And  there  ii  every  reafon  to  Miev^ 
5  that 
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chat  the  GaU^ci,  v^YiO  are  here  [daced  by  Pliny^  and 
other  ancients,  and  who  gave  name  to  prefent 
Gallicia,  were  Gauls,  and  bore  the  Gallic  name 
accordingly.  In  ih\%  fcheme  of  Iri(b  origins  i  much 
exulted  ;  as  it  would  give  me  no  fmall  pleafure  to 
fupport  the  Iriih  antiquaries^  ia  cbeir  favorite 
Spanifli  origin. 

But  unhappily  all  this  theory  was  forced  to  yield 
to  ancient  fa£ts.  In  tke  dilTertsBtion  annexed^  it  is 
ihewn  that  the  Celrici  and  Celtiberi  of  Spain  were 
not  Celts  proper ;  but  German  Gauls^  who^  as 
new  pofleflbrs  of  Gaul,  the  ancient  domain  of 
the  Celts,  acquired  the  name  of  Celts,  as  the 
Englifli  in  Britain  are  Jtermed  Britons,  in  America, 
Americans.  Yet  the  Celtiberi  were  on  the  Eaft, 
and  the  Celtici  on  the  South  of  Spain ;  fo  that 
thefe  northern  Celts  of  Spain  might  have  been  re- 
mains of  the  old  Celts.  But  the  authority  of  Strabo 
is  direfi:  on  the  other  fide,  and  admits  of  no  anfwer, 
or  palliative.  For  he  (hews  that  both  the  Verones 
and  the  Celts  of  Galllcia  were  of  the  fame  race 
with  the  Celtici  and  Celtiberi,  that  is,  German 
Gauls  ;  and  that,  far  from  being  old  pofleflfors  of 
the  country^  chey  had  only  gained  their  territories 
an  the  fame  iate  expedition  with  the  Celtiberi  and 
Celtici.    Of  the  Verones,  he  fays,  tib^  III,  p.  245  : 

BHPnNEX,  l/iay7:p£fiois  o^juo^t  TOi(  Koi//^xo/^,  kou 
carrot  tov  K^Ktikou  gr^T^v  yeyovoTss»  *  Inhabit  to  tbes 
parts  north  of  the  Cdtiberi,  the  Verones,  neigh- 
bours of  the  Cantabrian  Conifci,  and  they  alfo  were 
of  the  Celtic  expedition/  And  lib*  IiL  p.  230, 
fpeaking  of  the  Promontorium  Celticun>,  which 
was  alfo  called  Neriunl,  he  fays  :  vsTMro^  I*  o$xav-' 
^y  ApToe&poi  TTS^  TYiv  UKpctVf  17  -HMy^am  Nf^/py,  '^  Hat 
T^s  egirs^ov  TrKttpccg  Kcci  Trig  QoftdQV  Trepag  b^v;  TTipiOi'^ 
yjovgi  y  avTyv  KEATIKOI,  ovyyevsig  xwy  eiri  rw  Avccm 
'  Furtheft  dwell  the  Artabri,'  at  the  promontory, 
which  is  called  Nerion,  and  which  is  the  bound  ot 
i:he  northern,  and  of  the  weAem  fide  of  Spain* 
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The  C^ltici  inhabit  around  it,  of  the  fame  race 
with  thofe  on  the  river  Ana/     Thofe  on  the   Ans^ 
were  the  Celtici,    peculiarly  fo  called ;  and  who 
are  (hewn  to  have  bf  en  Gothic*  or  German  Gauls, 
in  the  annexed  Differtation.     Whether  they  were 
Celts  or  Goths  is  indeed  nothing  to  the  purpofe : 
for  it  is  clear  that  thefe  northern   Celts  of  i^pain 
were  all  of  one  expedition  with  the  Celtici  and 
Celtiberi;   who  had  lately  paft  from  Gaul    into 
Spain,    as  appears  from  Lucan,    Silius   Italicus, 
Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo,  Applan,     So  that  they 
were  not  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country,  but 
late  immigrators  from  Gaul,  who  had  conquered 
poffefTions  for  themfelvesfromthelberi.  What  time 
this  expedition  happened  is  uncertain;  but  from  the 
ftrong  memory  of  it,  in  all  the  above  authors,  it 
was  certainly  late ;  and  the  learned  and   accurate 
SchoepflinK  only  fays,  that  it   rnuft  have    hap- 
pened before  the  Second  Punic  War,    as  Livy, 
XXII.  21.  and  Silius  Italicus  III.  350.  mention 
the  Celtiberi  as  engaged  in  that  war  which  broke 
put  216  years  before  Chrift.     It  is  fhewninthe 
Differtation,  that  the  Celts  proper,  pr  old  favages 
pf  Gaul,  were  fp  far  from  fending  colonies  into 
other  countries,  that  they  could  not  defend  their 
own  ji  and  in  particular  the  Iberi  gained  all  Aqui- 
tania  from  them  ;  fo  that  their  conquering  Iberian 
po0effions  would  have  been  a  phspnomenon  indeed. 
That  the  Gauls,   or  Celts,  fo  called,  ^  Gallia 
Bracata  were  Gothic,  or  German  Gauls ;  and  that 
as  they  lay  on  the  North  pf  Spain,  while  the  other 
(Gauls  were  at  a  diftance,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt 
that  they  were  the  Celts,  fp  called,   who  feized 
various  poffeffipns  in  Spain.     This  further  appears 
from  the  names  of  their  towns  in  Spain,  of  which 
.  jnany  bc,gin,  or  end,  with  brig  the  German  bergj 
pr  town,  io  ufual  at  this  day.     Strabo,  lib.  VII. 
and  Stepb.de  Urb.  fay  that  Am,  or  briga^  fignifies 
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^  a  town  ^.     This  it  does  in  n6  Celtic  dialed :  but 
jn  the  Gothic  it   retains  that  meaning.     Among 
the  Celts  of  the  North  of  Spain  we  find  Flaviobriga^ 
(now  Bilboa)  or  Flaviufberg ;    and   Flaviwn  Bri- 
ganiiumy  (Ferrol).     But  not  to  reft  the  argument 
even  upon  this  truth,  it  cannot  at  any  rate  be  ever 
imagined  that   the  few  Celts  who  migrated  from 
Oaul  into  the  north  of  Spain,  at  a  late  period, 
could  be  thofe  Celts  who  peopled  Ireland.     Ware, 
and  other   cool  Irifli  antiquaries,  who  argue  that 
the  Irifli  came  from  Spain,  always  conclude  them 
Iberi,  the  real  ancient  inhabitants  of  Spain ;    and 
that  the  name  Ibernia  fprung  from  the  Iberi.    But 
this  opinion  is  wholly  untenable,  becaufe  the  Iriflx 
language,  the  Gaelic,  is  as  remote  fromi  the  Ibe- 
rian, or  Cantabric,  as  poflible ;  and  is  well  known 
to  be  a  grand  Celtic  diale<Sl.     The  ancients  are 
totally  filent  concerning  any   Celtic  aborigines  in 
Spain ;  and  uniformly  regard  the  Iberi  as  the  moft 
ancient  inhabitants ;  fo  that  it  is  certain  that  the 
old    Irifh,  as  Celts  proper,   could   not  pafs  from 
Spain,  a  country  never  inhabited  by  Celts  proper, 
but  muft  have  paffed  from  Gaul,  a  nearer  country, 
and  kno^wn  to  have  been  originally  wholly  poileft 
by  Celts  proper. 

So  much  for  the  origin  of  the  Wild  Irifh,  or 
true  Gaelic  Iri(h,  efteemed  by  their  antiquaries 
the  genuine  Milefian  breed.  The  prevalence  of 
\\\t\X  language  is  a  clear  proof  that  they  were  al- 
ways by  far  the  moft  numerous  people  in  Ireland, 
as  they  formed  the  real  ancient  population  of  the 
country,  and  fuch  colonies  as  fettled  among  them 
were  regarded  as  aliens.  The  date  of  this  earlieft 
population  of  Ireland  it  is  impofllble  to  afcertain ; 
and  it  may  have  been  a  thoufa^nd  or  two  thoufand 
years  before  our  sra.  It  is  indeed  a  matter  of 
fupreme  indifference  at  what  time  the  favages  of  a 
continent  peopled  a  neighbouring  iland. 

h  Tt  was  a  Thracian  term.    Nicol.  Damafcen.  Hid.  in 
Valefii  £xCf  p*  495. 

But 
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But  tho  it  be  thus  certain  that  the  Gaelic  Trifh, 
the  Irilh  peculiarly  fo  called,  or  Wild  Irilh,  were 
Gael,  or  Celts  ot  Gaul,  it  remains  to  enquire  if 
any  Iberian  colonies  fettled  among  them*  For  tho 
the  prevalence  of  the  Gaelic  tongue  ihews  that  the 
Celts  formed  the  grand  population  o£  the  country  ; 
yet  Iberian  colonies  might  arrive,  and  their  own 
ipeech  be  loft,  as  ufual,  in  that  of  the  more  numer* 
ous  inhabitants.  The  wholtt  idea  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Ireland  from  Spain  feems  to  have  arifen 
from  the  proximity  of  the  names  Iterni  and  Ueri : 
and  the  abfurd  etymologies  of  Ifidorus,  and  other 
writers  of  the  middle  ages,  furely  led  the  way  to 
all  the  dreaming  conne&ion  between  Ibernia  and 
Iberia,  between  Ireland  and  Spain.  To  thofe  who 
know  how  often  great  events  fpring  fronl  little 
caufes,  it  will  not  appear  wonderful  niat  the  prox- 
imity of  the  words  Ibernia  and  Iberia  has  converted 
the  ancient  hiftory  of  Ireland  into  a  m^fs  of  folly 
never  mentioned  but  with  laughter.  What  foolilh 
ideas  did  not  the  Iberi  of  A(ia,  and  thofe  of  Spain, 
lead  even  fenfible  ancients  into  !  Strabo,  and 
others,  thought  the  forn^er  fprung  from  the  later  : 
Pliny  and  others,  on  the  contrary,  thought  that 
(the  Iberi  of  Spain  proceeded  from  thofe  m  Afia* 
Etymology,  and  approximation  of  names,  one  would 
imagine,  were  two  rocksof  Syrens  in  the  ocean  of 
literature,  that  deprived  even  fenfible  writers  of 
common  underftanding.  For  is  any  matter  &  i(im- 
pie,  fo  univerfally  known,  as  that  identic  names 
will  happen  from  merefalls  of  letters,  and  from  the 
greateft  variety  of  caufes?  Did  Pendennis  in  Afia 
Minor  bear  the  lame  origin  as  Pendennis  in  Corn* 
«rall?  Cannot  a  hundred  inftances  be  given  of 
identic  names,  in  languages  that  have  no  relation  ? 
And  in  the  fame  languages,  is  not  the  fame  word 
often  ufed  in  various  meanings;  and  the  fame 
name  given  to  nations  of  quite  diftinA  origins, 
becaufe  it  implies  fome  common  quality :?  I  aflent 
to  Pelloutier  that    the   name  jB^ri  is  from  the 

Gothic, 
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Gothic,  Ubery  beyond ;  but  think  that  the  Goths 
of  Alia  gave  it  to  their  -own  brethren  Beyond  the 
mountains,  that  run  between  them  and  the  Iberi 
of  Afia ;  and  thofe  of  Gallia  Bracata  alfo  gave 
the  very  fame  name  to  quite  a  different  people 
Beytmd  the  Pyrenees.  We  term  the  Scotilh  high- 
landers,  Mountaineers,  and .  the  Swifs  Moun- 
taineers ;  and  if,  in  the  (implicity  of  ancient  times. 
Mountaineers  had  become  a  national  term,  it  might 
have  been  argued  that  the  Swifs  and  Highlanders 
were  of  one  name  and  origin.  No  writer  of  the 
fmalleft  pretenfion  to  common  rationality  ever 
ought  to  round  any  thing  on  etymology  or  identity 
of  diftant  names ;  and  too  ftrong  deteftation  can- 
not be  expreft  againft  this  childifh  frenzy,  which 
has  tainted  and  utterly  fpoilt  innumerable  works 
of  this  century,  and  corrupted  them  into  maf- 
fes  of  learned  madnefs,  the  difgrace,  mortifica- 
tion, and  contempt  of  human  reafon* 

The  Roman  names  of  Ireland,  Hihernia,  heme, 
Urnej  are  now  thought  to  have  fprung  from  the 
Cumraig,  or  old  Britiih  Tverdon,  or  Weftern  He ; 
tho  perhaps  from  the  Gothic  Uber-Eyj  or  Iber-Ey^ 
*  the  further  iland,*  in  refpeft  to  Britain.  The 
indigenal  name  Erin  has  the  fame  meaning ;  but 
the  Romans  received  the  name  from  the  Britons. 
The  old  etymology  of  Iberni  from  Iberi  is  accord- 
ingly now  abandoned  on  all  hands.  But  it  deferves 
notice,  that  there  was  a  tribe  called  peculiarly 
Iveptif  in  the  fouth  of  Ireland,  as  appears  from 
the  Palatine  MS.  which  contains  the  genuine  text 
of  Ptolemy,  far  more  free  from  corruptions  than 
any  other.  The  common  editions  bear  Utemi; 
but  that  Iverni  is  the  genuine  reading  is  clear 
from  the  Palatine  MS.  and  from  Richard  of  Ciren* 
cefler.  It  may  therefore  be  argued,  that  as  the 
Gallic,  and  other  merchants,  would  naturally  touch 
at  the  South  of  Ireland,  and  enquire  the  name  of 
the  firft  people  they  traded  with,  the  name  of  tins 
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tribe  might  come  to  be  given  to  the  iland.     This 
derivation  is  indeed  as  probable  as  any  other  ;  and 
in  a  mattepfo  uncertain,  every  one  may  follow  his 
own  mind.     Of  what  extraft  thefe  Iverni  were,  it 
is  difBcult  to  fay.     Their  town  waLsIverniSy  or,  as 
we  would  fay,  Invernefs,  upon  the  river   lernus, 
BOW  Kejimare.     To  the  Eaft  of  them  were  the 
Vodii:  to  the. North-weft,  the  Lucent  sxiAVelabri. 
her,  or  Inver^  is  not  •  unfrequent  in  Scandinavian 
and  German  names  of  places ;    but  as   no  fuch 
people  as  Iverni  can  be  found  in  Britain,  Gaul»  or 
.  Spain,  \i  is  impoflible  to  determine  the  origin  of 
the  Iverni.     To  the  Lucent   and  Velabriy  on  the 
Weft  of  them,  fimilar  names  are  found  on  the  North 
of  Spain  :  the  Lucent^  or  Lucenfes^  of  Lucus^  now 
Lugo  in  Gallicia,  (Phn.  III.  3.)  and  the  VelienfeSy 
of  Bifcay  (ib.)     The  Auieri  of  Ireland  apprpxi- 
.mate  to  the  Autrigones  of  Bifcay  (ib.)  The  Gangani 
of  Ireland,  Camden  and  Ware  derive  from  the 
Concani  in  Spain  *.     There  were  alfo  Caucenjes  in 
prefent  Leon  of  Spain,  as  there  were  Cauci  in  Ire- 
land ;  but  the  Caucenjes  were  but  the  inhabitants  of 
Cauca,  a  fmall  inland  town ;  fo   that  they   are  as 
much  put  of  the  queftion,  as  the  Caucones  of  Pon- 
tus.     Ptolemy  mentions  feven  towns  in  Ireland  -, 
two   RhegiaSy   Rhaibaj    Laberus,  Macolicumj  Du- 
num,  Ivernis.    Of  all   which  names  i  can  find  no 
trace   in  ancient    Spain.     He   alfo  gives  fifteen 
rivers ;    Logia^    -^rgita^   Vidua,    Ravius,  Libnius, 
Jii/oba,  SenuSy  Duty  hrnuSy  Dauronuy  BarguSy  Mo- 

*  The  reader  ivill  m  vain  look  into  geographers  for  Cop- 
cani  in  Spain,  or  any  where  elle.     Caniden's  authorities  are : 

£c  qui,  MaHagetara  rnonllrans  fericate  parentem, 

Cornupedis  fera  fatiaris  Concane  veiia.  SiL  ItsL 

and  Horace: 

£t  Isetum  equiao.fanguine  Concanum. 

The  firft  authority  flicws  theni  Goths,  as  were  the  other  eroi- 
grators  from  Gaul  into  Spain* 

donus^ 
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donusy  Oboca,  Suvlnda^  Frndarius  i  ani  three  iles, 
OdruSj  LimnuSf   and  Ricina.     Of  thefe  names   i- 
only  find  a  river  Durus  in  Spain ;  and  there  was 
alfo  a  Duriusm  Devonihire,  and  DuriUs  in  Italy; 
as  there  was  a  Deva^  or  Dee,  in  Afturia.     There 
was  a  river  Bargus  that  fell  into  the  Hebrus.  (Pliny 
I V,  If).     Of  all  the  names  therefore  given  us  by 
Ptolemy,  the  Lucent^  Velabri^  and  Auterij   alone 
approximate  to  the  Spanilh  names,  Lucenfes,  Ve- 
lienfesj  and  Autrigones.     But  there  were  alfo  Leuci 
and  Leuaci ;    Velo-caJJi\   and  Atrebates ;    names  as 
fimilar  in  Belgic  Gaul.     Autricum  was  a-  city  of  the 
Carnuntes.     Velavia,  or  DeVeluwe^  is  the  artcient 
name  of  a  large  part  of  Guelderland*     And  the  pro- 
bability is  much  in  favour  of  the  Bdgic  names^ 
for  three  reafons.     i.  That  we  find  the  Menapii 
and  Cauci,  two  nations  of  the  Belgic  coaft,  in  Ire- 
land y  fo  that  it  is  certain  that  fome  Belgic  nations 
went  there }   and  probable  that  others  followed ; 
whereas  there  is  no  Iberian  nation  to,  be  poGtiyely 
traced  in  Ireland.    2.  That  the  Belgic  coaft  is  as 
near  to  Ireland,  as  the  Spanilh ;  and  the  paffage  is 
moreover  a  mere  coafting  voyage,  always  in  view  of 
land.    3 .  That  we  know  from  Ca?far,  and  other  an- 
cients,' that  the  Belga^  peopled  great  part  of  Britain, 
fo  that  it  is  alfo  probable  that  fome  went  to  Ireland, 
the  next  (hore ;  whereas  we  find  no  trace  of  iberi 
in  Britain  ;  Tacitus,  who  hints  an  opinion  that  tlie  * 
Silures  were  Iberi,  in  the  fame  fentence  retracting 
that  opinion.     And  the  Belgic  nations  of  Britain 
are  marked  by  Ptolemy,  and  others,  while   not 
one  trace  of  a  fingle  Iberian  nation  can  be  found, 
no  Cantabri,  AJiuresy  &c.     Nor  can  any  Cantabric, 
or  Iberian  words  be  found  in  the  Irifh  language ; 
while  it  abounds  with  Gothic  terms.     For  the  fpe- 
cimen  of  Lloyd  only  Ihews  the  diffimilarity  of  the 
very  words  he  chiifes  ;  and  he  might  have  eafily 
found  more  Englilh  words,   or  German  words, 
with  greater  refemblance  ef  the  Caacabric,  than 

the 
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the  Iriiht  if  his^  whims  had  turned  that  way^. 
The  Japanefe,  as  has  lately  been  (hewn,  beard 
more  relemblance  to  the  IrUh,  than  the  Cantabri<; 
does ;  and  if  one  feeks  refemblance  of  fingle  words, 
in  this  way 9  one  is  fure  to  find  them ;  for  it  would 
be  a  miracle  indeed^  if  out  of  605000  words>  all  pro^ 
duced  by  the  fame  organs^  there  were  not  100 
alike,  in  any  two  languages  whatever  ^  It  will 
therefore,  upon  the  whole,  not  be  accounted  raih. 
to  fay,  that  there  is  not  the  flighteft  proof  to  be 
found  that  any  colonies  ever  came  from  Spain  to 
Ireland :  but  that,  as  fuch  events  always  leave 
traces  behind  them,  and  none  fuch  are  to  be  found 
in  ancient  writers,  nor  in  the  language  of  the  peo- 
ple, there  is  firm  reafon  to  infix  the  contrary. 

On  the  continent,  an  antiquary  is  a  man,  who 
examines  ancient  matters  upon  ancient  authorities^ 

^  Lloyd  hat,  io  his  total  ieoorance  of  the  Gothic,  iniftakei> 

I)lain  Gothic  words  for  IriSi  and  Cantahric.    See  LlojdV 
ift  compared  with  the  German,  by  Eccard,  in  hi$  Originei 

^  Thoi  the  Tartaric,  Chinefe«  Japancfe,  FhoeniciaD,  Afiatic, 
&C.&C.  have  been  paralleled  with  the  Iriih.  The  Dutch 
with  the  Malayan,  Hebrew,  &c.  The  Welch  with  the 
Huron.  The  Englilh  with  the  Peruvian*  The  Greek  with 
the  Chinefe*  And  the  reafon  of  fiinilar  words  in  aII  languages 
is  certainly  very  profound,  to  wit,  that  all  mankind  have  the 
lame  paifions,  and  organs  of  fpeech.  When,  in  the  Diflert^tion 
annexed.  Language  is  put  as  a  grand  proof  of  the  origin  of 
nations,  it  is  meant,  not  that  too  words  may  be  the  fame,  but 
that  10.000  words,  or  more,  are  the  fame ;  and  that  the 
idioms,  or  foul,  and  grammar,  or  bodj,  of  the  language  are 
the  (ame.  A  hundred  cpmparifons  of  languages  would  be 
fparedy  if  a  complete  companion  of  ail  languages  were  pub^ 
lifiied,  fliewing  in  particular  the  difference  between  accidental 
relemblances,  aM  thofeihades,  which  we  call  dialers,  as  the 
£ngli(his  of  the  German,  the  German  of  the  Gothic ;  the 
Curhndicof  the  Foliih,  the  Polifli  of  the  Slavonic,  &c.  But 
^t  requires  great  learning  and  experience  even  to  conceive 
thole  radical  dHTereoces,  tho  Vaft,  which  difcrimina^e  Grand 
l^aoguages  from  each  other,  as  the  Gothic  from,  the  Slavonic, 
and  the  Tartanc :  and  to  diftmguiih  nhofe  differences  fronts 
thofe  of  mere  dialed.  As  to  panlteling  a  few  fimilar  words, 
from  bingaages  radicall)r  diftrenti  the  mod  ignorant  may  da 
it  hv  means  of  didionaries ;  and  it  is  renuirkable,  that  the 
moil  ignorant  writers  are  the  moft  apt  to  fall  tato  this. 

and 
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and  folid  reafoning.    In  Britain  an  antiquary  is  a 
vifionaryi  who  details  fuperficial  dreams  to  the 
public,  upon  no  ancient  authority  at  all,  and  upon 
the  mod  filly  and  irrational  ratiocination.  ^  Hence 
what  no  foreign  antiquary,  what  no  man  of  found 
learning,  would  even  imagine,  has  been  ferioufly 
advanced  among  us  lately ;  to  wit,  that  the  Phoe- 
nicians fettled  colonics  in  the  fouth  of  Britain,  and 
in  Ireland !    That  traces  of  the   Phoenician  Ian-* 
guage  may  be  found  in  that  of  th^  Wild  Iri(h  ! 
iSerioufly  this  is  too  bad  1    this  is  pulhing  learned 
folly  to  an  extreme  degree!    Ek>  refle&,  fweec 
gentleman  dablers,  that  the  Phoenicians  were  a 
people  equal  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  every 
art,  and   refinement.     That  the  traces  of  their 
colonies  in  A&ica,  in  Spain,  are  fixt,  and  deci- 
five ;  and  throw  light  all  around  them.     That,  if 
they  had  held  even  the  fmalleil  Settlement  in  Bri* 
tain,  or  Ireland^  (o  ftriking  a  circumftance,  fo  dif- 
tinguiihed  a  mark  of  their  extended  power  and  na* 
vi^ation,  could  never  have  efcaped  all  the  ancient 
writers.     It  is  well  known  that  the  Phoenicians 
traded  to  Britain  and  Ireland,  from  their  Spaniih 
colonies,  perhaps  a  thoufand  years  before  our  sera. 
Strabo  tells  us,  they  imported  to  Britain  earthen 
veflels,  fait,  iron  and  copper  goods ;  and  exported 
ikins,  but  above  all  tin ;    and  Diodorua  Siculus 
informs  us  that  it^was  the  people  of  Cape  Belerium 
(Cornwall)  that  digged  the  tin.     From  Ireland 
they  could  only  export  fkins ;  certainly  a  branch 
of  commerce  that  no  nation  ever  thought  of  fettling 
for,-  when  the  fupply  depended  on  the  hunting, 
&c.  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.    Had 
the  Phoenicians  fettled  in  any  part  of  Britain  or 
Ireland,  their  ufual  fplendor  would  have  attended 
them.     A  few  Phoenician  coins  may  perhaps  be 
found  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  a  circumftance  na- 
turally  to  be  expeded  from  their  trading  there ; 
but,  had  there  been  any  fettlements,  there  would 
have  been  ruins,  and  numerous  coins  {truck  at  the 

fettle- 
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fcttlemeht,  as  ar  all  thofe  ift  Spain.     But  not   td 
wafte  time  iii  anfwering  the  dreams;  of  folly,  the 
total  filence  of  all  the  ancients  on  this  head  is  i 
complete  negation.     The  proximity  of  the  Gaelic 
to  the  Phoenician  is  no  greater  than  that  of  thd 
Gaelic  to  the  Japanefe,  Or  to  the   Shilhic,  or  to 
the  Mstlayan,  as  we  now  know  from  fpecimens  of 
all.     It  is  perfe6lly  underftood  by  every  man  of  thtf 
leaft  reading,  that  any  two  given  languages  will 
afford  fuch  fpecimens.     A  leamfed'  German  has 
Ihewn,  that  all  tongues  whatever  have  fuch  refem- 
blances.     It  is  the  grammar,  and  form,  and  whole 
mafs  of  a  language ;  not  a  fimilarity  of  a  few  words, 
that  is  the  criterion.     The  Irifh  being  a  language 
(quite  in  the  dark,  no  wonder  that  it   appears  a 
bear,  a  tygef,  a  calf,  a  lion,  a  man,  a  ghoft,  or' 
what  you  pleafe,  in  the  midnight  around  it.  '  Let 
us  await  with  patience  till  other  antiquaries  with 
new  whims  find  Japanefe,  African,  Malayan,  Tar- 
tarian colonies  in  Ireland ;  and  then  the  cool  reader 
will  anfwer  them  all  at  once,  with  the  fingle  word 
tionfenfe. 

Having  now,  it  is  hoped,  pall  the  moraffes  of 
folly,  let  us  proceed  on  folid  ground.  The  reader 
has  feen  that  the  firft  population  of  Iceland  was, 
in  every  probability,  from  Gaul.  The  Wild  Irilh, 
confefledly  the  original  inhabitants,  call  themfelves 
Gael,  and  their  fpeedh  Gaelic.  Cifar  informs  us, 
that  KeUs  was  the  indigenal  name ;  Gauls ,  a  n  \vnt 
given  by  the  Romans.  It  is  therefore  apparent 
.  that  the  primitive  Irifh  called  themfelves  Kelts, 
and  their  fpeech  Keltic  :  and  i  am  (old  them  are 
woods  in  Ireland «  called  Coit  Keltich,  or  Keltic 
Woods,  at  this  day.  The  prigin  of  names  is  quite 
uncertain,  and  efpecially  in  the  Celtic  language, 
which  is  fo  lax,  vague,  and  indefinite  :  but  a  quef- 
tion  arifesj,  how  the  wild  Irifh  droped  the  indigenal 
name  Kelts,  and  affumed  the  Roman  appellation, 
Gael,  or  Gauls  ?  On  many  occafions,  as  is  well 
known,  nations  and  focieties  exchange  the  name 

they 
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they  give  tKemfelves,  for  a  general  foreign  iff lii, 
tho  even  of  rfeprdach,^  Thiis  (prang  the  naih^s 
6f  Arabs,  Qgakeh,  Hiigohots,  &c.  Indeed  this 
is  neceffarily  the  cafe;  for  it  i^  nfeedlcfs  to  retaiti 
a  name  only  known  to  a  J^articulair  liation,  or  fo- 
ciety,  while  all  its  neighbours  c6nCur  Iti.  giv- 
ing it  anothier ;  arid  it  is  forcfed,  in  every  intef- 
courfe  with  ic*s  neighbours,  to  adopt  the  general 
term.  1  hfere  iS  ia  confufion  bf  words  in  the  Celtic: 
languagei  naturally  fifing  from  the  confufed  and 
mifty  ideas^  well  knOwn  to  be  peculiar  to  the  peo- 
ple. Thus  the  moft  oppofite  tetmis  alnibft  c'da- 
Icfce  :  Ear  is  the  Eaft,  lar  is  the  Weft  t  Cal  is  a 
foreigner.  Gaily  a  native.  The  confufidh  arifing 
froni  this  proximity  may  eafily  bfe  giieft.  Gallic 
Or  foreigners,  muft  have  been  the  name  originally 
given  by  the  Celts  to  th'b  Germans,  who  poured 
into  their  country.  .Gael  feems  the  word  which  the 
Greeks,  who  in  their  mufical  language  perverted 
all  foreign  names  fadly,  altered  to  KfXro/.  Th6 
Celtic  G  is  indeed  fo  fliarply  pronounced^  that  it 
approaches  to  K.  Gael  and  Kelt  may  therefore  be 
the  fame  word,  differently  pronounced;  while  the 
Roman  Gallus  may  be  Gal,  a  foreigner.  If  this 
be  granted,  the  queftion  is  Anfwdred.  But  if  Kelt, 
actually  fo  pronounced,  Was  the  old  ihdigenal 
term,  and  Gael  be  Gallus,  the  Roman  appellation ; 
the  name  muft  have  been  affumed  froni  the  Ro- 
mans in  Britain.  To  the  fofmrir  opinion  i  rather 
incline  ;  for  the  Irifh  langua^fe  was  much  foftened 
by  the  bards,  as  all  their  antiqlaaries  agree:  and 
Ghaelt  may  have' been  the  old  narhe  fbftengd  by 
Greek  and  Roman  pronunciation  to  Kel't,  and  by 
the  progrefs  of  the  IriHi  language  to  Gael. 

The  nrft  colonies  that  fallowed  tlie  Ga\lls  to  Ire- 
land, Teem  to  hi^re  beien  from  Britain.  Lloyd 
tells  us  the  general  tradition  aniong  the  Wt:I(ih, 
that  the  Cilniri  eXp'elled  the  Guidhil  f^6m  Britain 
into  Ireland,  a  tradition  fcofifirmed  by  feveral  of 
the  bldeft  n^rties  of  rivers,   mountains,  &cr  i^ 
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England  and  Wales  being  G^elic^  not  Cumraig. 
The  Celts  of  Gaul  may  be  infallibly  concluded^ 
from  proximity,  to  have  bc^n  the  hrft  tenants  of 
Britain.     The  Cumri,  of  German  Celts,   feem 
to  have  arrived  at  a  much  later  period :  and  in  all 
probability  in  confequence  of  the  Gothic  progrefs 
from  the  eaft.    The  Cumri,  or  Northern  Celts^ 
were  far  fuperior  to  the  Gallic  Celts  in  prowefs ; 
as  is  clear  from  their  conqueft  of  Gaul  in  the  time 
of  Marius ;  not  to  fpeak  of  the  conftant  fuperior 
hardinefs  of  northern  nations.     The  Guidhil,  or 
Gael,  fled  before  diem ;  and  Ireland  received  them. 
Population  was  then  very  thin  {    but  perhaps  as 
many  Gael  proceeded  on  this  occafioi^  to  Ireland, 
as  had  formerly  pafled  from  Gaul.     They  were 
one  identic  people  with  thefirft  colonies,  who,,  no 
doubt,  with  open  arms  received  fuch  a  reinforce- 
ment of  brethren.     This  event  clofed  the  original 
population  of  Ireland:    and  the  Wild  Iriihare 
thus  partly  from  Gaul,  partly  from  Britain. 

The  Alien  Colonies  now  claim  attention.  It  is 
highly  probable  that,  when  the  Belg^e,  or  Goths, 
iirft  came  to  Britain,  about  300  years  before  our 
-jera,  a  great  number  of  the  Cumri  were  driven  to 
Ireland.  Richard  of  Cirenceftcr  fays,  under  the 
year  of  the  world  3650,  that  is,  by  his  calculation-, 
about  350  years  before  our  ara,  Circa  bac  tempora 
in  Hyberniam  commigmrunt  ejeSii  a  Belgis  BriitoneSy 
ibique  fedes  pofuerunt^  ex  illo  tempore  Scoiti  appellati. 
In  the  later  point  he  is  certainly  miftaken,  for  the 
name  Scotti  was  a  far  later  appellatiye ;  and  was 
given  to  the  Scythse  of  Ireland.  But-  that  many 
Cuniri«  or  Brit t one s^  pafled  about  that  time  into 
Irtlandi  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe. 

So  inuch  for  the  Celtic,  or  favage,  colonization 
of  Ireland.  We  now  come  to  the  colonies  of  tude 
Goths,  th^^  ^  barbarous  people,  but  always  ad- 
vancing in  fociety,  while  the  Celts  remained  as 
they  were.;  A  barbarous  people  is  indeed  as  much 
fuperior  to  a  favage  one,  as  a  civilized  to  a  bar- 
barous. 
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barous.  Savage  natidhs  were  the  Ayptot  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Feri  of  the  Romahs ;  while  the  name 
of  Boc(£apoi9  aiid  Bariari,  they  fometiihes  gaVe  to 
nations  as  poliihed  as  themfelves.  Of  lavages 
there  can  be  no  hiftory  ;  while  that  of  barbarians 
i§  often  preferved  }  and  is  itloft  intefeftingy  as  it 
marks  the  liiftory  of  man,  the  progrefs  of  fociety« 
As  the  hiftory  of  North  America,  is  the  hiftory,  not 
of  the  favage  natives^  biit  of  the  Engliih  there ;  fo 
the  hiftory  of  Europe  is  that  of  the  Goths  in 
Europe ;  that  of  Itddnd  is  that  of  the  Goths  ia 
Ireland. 

That  the  Goths  had  arrived  at  the  extremity  g^ 
Germany,  and  penetrated  into  Gaul,  about  500 
years  before  our  asra,  is  Ihewn  in  the  annexed 
Diflertation.  That  the  Belga?,  a  part  of  thefb 
Goths,  had  paft  to  Britain^  and  peopled  all  the 
fouth  and  eaft  of  pfefent  England,  is  cleat  front 
Cxfar,  who  came  to  Britain  54  years  before  tht 
Chriftian  epoch.  From*  the  full  ftate  of  that  popu-^ 
latioQ,  and  other  incidents  mentioned  by  Caeiar^ 
it  feems  certain  that  not  lefs  than  two,  or  three^ 
centuries  could  poflibly  efied:  it ;  and  it  liiay  there^ 
fore  be  fafely  argued,  that  the  Belg^  had  begun 
to  colonize  Britain,  at  leaft  300  ytzts  before 
ChHft's  birth.  That  they  had  paft  to  Ireknd 
much  about  the  fame  time  may  be  thus  (hewn* 
From  Ptolemy^s  defcription  of  Ireland,  Written 
about  1 50  years  after  Chrift,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Menapii,  a  people  of  the  coaft  of  Belgic/  Gaul, 
held  at  that  tittie  large  pofleffions  in  the  fouth  of 
Ireland ;  as  did  the  Cauci,  a  people  of  Germany, 
originally  on  the  coaft  north  of  the  Rhine.  Now 
it  (eems  certain  that  thefe  natioil^  could  not  have 
paft  to  Ireland  either  in  Roman  times,  ot  even  ip 
times  of  which  iEhe  memory  was  recent,  when 
Csefar  c^me  to  Britain*  For^,  Cfefar,  Diodoiijs 
Siculus,  Strabo,  Mela,  PHny,:^TWitus,  who  a;U 
defcribe  Ireland,  ^Gaul;  • -GcfoJsinjr,^  could  never 
have  been  fdent.  dS&ut  thir  eYei[j|,  ^faile  they  fo 
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minutely  detail  th?  origins  of  any  nations  that  they 
could  difcover.  Commerce  rendered  Ireland  well 
known  to  the  Romans  of  Ptolemy's  time,  as  is 
clear  from  his  geography  of  it,  which  is  very  accu- 
rate  for  the  age.  Tacitus  indeed  obfer%-es  that, 
in  histime,  the  ports  of  Ireland  vfere  more  vifited 
by  merchants,  than  thofe  of  Britain  :  the  caufe  of 
which  fcems  to  me  to  have  been,  that  the  commer- 
cial articlps  of  Britain  were  now  confumed  by  the 
home-trade  of  the  Romans,  aftually  living  in  Bri- 
tain, fo  that  merchants  applied  to  Ireland  for. the 
fkins,  &c.  The  imports  muft  alfo  have  been 
much  lefTened  ;  becaufe  the  Roman  manufacturers, 
fupplied  the  natives  with  copper  and  iron,  earthen 
ware,  &C;  while  the  confiimption  of  thofe  articles 
in  Ireland,,  where  there  were  no  Roman  manufac- 
turers, muft  have  remained  in  full  force.  B^y  this 
trade  with  Ireland  tliat  country,  in  Ptolemy's  time, 
was  as  much  known  to  the  Romans,  as  Japan,  or 
any  country  traded  to  by  Europeans,  is  to  us. 
J^ad  the  Menapii  and  Cauci  paft  from  Germany 
and  Belgic  Gaul  to  Ireland,  in  Roman  times,  it 
feems  impoflible  that  this  event  could  efcape  fo 
many  writers.  Pliny  in  particular,  that  curious 
inveftigator,  had  ferved  in  Germany,  and  written 
Twenty  Books  on  the  German  Wars,  before  he 
began  his  Natural  Hiftory,  yet  had  not  heard  of 
fthis  colonization.  Caefar,  who  defcribcs  Ireland, 
Gaul,  and  Germany,  knew  nothing  of  it,  tho 
from  his  work  it  be  plain  that  he  was  verft  in  the 
traditional  hiftory  of  the  Gauls  and  Germans.  I  be- 
Jieve  it  will  therefore  be  granted  that  this  coloni- 
zation -muft  have  been  much  more  ancient  than 
Caefar's  time ;  and,  that  if  wc  aljcw  it  to  have  hap- 
pened two  or  three  centuries  bf fore  that  time,  we 
ihall  be  as  near  the  truth  ai^  ppffible  in  a  cafe  of 
this  kind.  The  Selgae,  and  the  iCauci  their  neigh- 
bours, feeing  ^the  fuccefs  of  tljeir  brethrw  in  Bri- 
tain, woud  i^turally  be  inftj^ted  to  fiipilar  ex- 
curfions. .  Xhe  paliag*  to  lre^o4  was  loflger,  but 
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he  acquifition  eafier,  as  the  Cumri  or  Northern 
Celts  of  Britain  were  the  vidors  of  thofe  very 
Gael,  or  Southern  Celts,  who  held  Britain.  The 
Goths  had  in  Britain  to  encounter  the  vidors  :  in , 
Ireland  the  vanquifhed.  As  this  was  the  cafe, 
perhaps  the  Gothic  fettlemoit  in  Ireland  even 
preceded  that  in  Britain ;  for  fuch  afiairs  do  not 
proceed  on  a  fanciful  mechanifm.  But  as  no  cer- 
'  tainty  can  ever  be  acquired  on  cither  fide  in  thh 
queftion,  it  feems  mod  proper,  with  the  allow* 
ance  ufually  made  in  fuch  cafes,  to  date  both  events 
about  one  and  the  fame  time,  300  7ear$  before 
our  £ra. 

That  the  Menapii  and  Cauci  were  not  the  only 
Belgic  or  German  nations,  that  then  pafled  to  Ire-. . 
land,  there  is  every  reafon  to  infer.  In  Britain 
there  were  Belgas  proper,  and  many  tribes  of 
Belgae  with  various  names,  not  found  on  the  con- 
tinent. In  Ireland  the  Eblawy  on  the  north  of  the 
Cauci  proper,  feem  a  Caucic  tribe.  The  Lucent 
fcem  to  have  been  of  the  Leuaci,  who  lay  next  to 
the  Menapii  in  Belgic  Gaul ;  Leuac  and  Lu€  being 
fimilar,  and  en  only  the  German  plural.  The  Ju- 
teri  may  have  been  Atrebata ;  alio  a  people  near 
the  Menapii,  in  their  original  feats.  The  Veia-bri 
may  have  been  of  the  Velo-caffi  <m  the  (here  of 
Belgic  Gaul,  the  laft.  fyllables  being  varied  epi* 
theis.  The Fodii  apparently  bear  a  German  name* : 
and  the  Iverni  from  iheir  fituation  and  name  feent 
to  have  been  Bejgs.  Mr.  O' Conor  allows  that 
hardly  one  of  Ptolemy's  names  admits  of  a 
Celtic  derivation  ;  and  the  probable  inference  is, 
that  the  chief  nations  were  not  of  Celtic  origin. 
The  greater  part  of  Ireland  was  certainly  fubdued 
by  the  Belga* ;,  and  rude  towns  and  forts  erefted  by 
them  to  maintain  the  cpnqueft.  The  Celts,  having 

« 

">  FcJiHgomcnm  was  a  town  of  the  Nervii,  Ifim.  Aug*  7^. 
Pcui.  B9do''hx\g%  of  the  Treveri.  The  Teuto*i?ii^<  were 
part  of  the  Gaiatae,  who  were  Germans. 
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now  no  &rthet  refuse,  eould  not  fly  from  the  con-  . 
queror;  but  remained  the  numerous  population 
of  the  ile ;  and  their  language  of  courfe  in  time 
prevailed*  But  the  power  of  the  Belgas  even 
Irifti  hiftory  ^nd  ^tradition  imply.  For  Bolg  figni- 
lies  to  thi^  day '  a  iioblemani  and  alfo  a  man  of 
fcience ;  and  there  are  many  old  fortified  hills  flill 
called  Dun  B^lg,  or  forts  of  the  Belgae, 

As  the  Belgfld  entered  on  rhp  South  of  Ireland, 
the  Celts  would  naturally  crowd  %q  thp  North* 
About  two  hupdred  years  before  Chrift,  a  vaft 
putnber  of  Cumri  riPtired  thither  from  prcfent 
Scotland  ypqn  the  entrance  of  the  Piks  into  that 
country,  as  before  fliewm     It  appears  frotn  Pto- 
lemy,  that  three  Britifli  tribes  had  alfo  fetdements 
in  Ireland,  namely,  the  Corm4i  or  Caritani  and 
Brtgantes,  in  the  South  ;    and  the  V^luniii  in  th^ 
North.    Thefe  tribes  feem  to  have  been  naturally 
4ire^ed   in   their  choice  by   (heir  Gothic  '4nd 
'  CeJtiG  origin.     Thf  Coritani  aiid  Brigantes^  Gor 
|:hic  neighbours^  ii^  Brit^p,  fe(tled  on  the  South  of 
Ireland.    The  Vsltmtii  Celts  of  Cumberland  fet- 
tled pn  ih^  North,  ^mong  (heir  Celtic  brethren* 
Richard  dates  this  migration  fifty-two  years  after 
Chrift :  ^nd  fays,  thefp  nations  retired  tp  Ireland 
from  the  Roman  arms;*  which  feems  very  probable. 
He.  ad4s  the  Cangiy  as  a  fourth  tribe  ;  as  he  takes 
the  G(ing(^ni  of  Ptolemy  to  be  Cangani ;  but  of  this 
let  every  one  think  as  he  fees  proper.     Th?  fame 
writer  tells  us  that  the  MenapH  and  Cauci  were  in-? 
fallibly  nationes  Teutonics  ariginis,  *  nations  of  Teu- 
tonic origin/  tjiat  the  time,  of  their  arrival  was  not 
known,  but  probably,  as  he  gueffes,  a  little  before 
Casfar's  timp.     The  reader  has  above  feep  argu- 
pients  for  a  date  yet  a  little  earlier, 

Th\is  were  the  Bclgae  and  German  Goths  eftab- 
ijlhect  in  the  fouth  of  Ireland.     A  moft  curious 
■and   important  queftion  now  arifes,    namely,    if 
im  Scandinavian  Goths  feized  on  the  north  of 

Ireland 
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Ireland  in  ^aily  times  >    This  is  a  hinge  upon 
which  the  whole  hiftory  of  Ireland  turns. 

That  fabulous  progeny  the  Tuath  de  Danan  arc 
here  out  of  all  queftion.  If  they  pafled  from  prc- 
fent  Scotland,  as  all  the  Irilh  accounts  bear,  they 
were  clearly  Damnii,  a  Cumraig  people,  tlMit  fled 
before  the  Piks.  If  they  were  Danes,  they  muft 
be  tbofe  who,  in  the  eighth  century,  for  the  firft 
rime,  appeared  in  Ireland.  I  incline,  after  more 
labour  and  ihveftigation  than  any  part  of  Iriflx  ori- 
gins has  coft  me,  to  ^ive  this  grand  queftion  the 
negative  i  or  to  think  that  no  Scandinavians  ap- 
peared in  Ireland  before  the  eighth  century,  upon 
the  following  grounds. 

What  feems  totally  to  negative  the  queftion 
at  firft  is,  that  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Scan* 
dinavians,  of  any  Danes  or  Norwegians  in  Ireland, 
before  the  eighth  century,  in  Tighernac,  the  annals 
of  Ulfter,  or  other  authentic  documents  of  real 
Irifb  hiftory.    In  Cumiaeus,  Adomnan,  writers  of 
the  feventh  cencary,  not  a  trace  of  Scandinavian 
invafion  can  be  found.    The  prophecies  of  Co- 
lumba  could  hardly  pafs  ftich  an  evil,  had  he 
forpfeen  what  had  never  happened.   Gildas,  Nen- 
nius,  Beda,  are  alfo  quite  iilent.    Sir  James  Ware 
therefore  rightly  fays,  that,  in  795,  primum,  for 
the  FIRST  time,  the  Northern  nations  infefted  Ire- 
land,  as  the  Irift^  annals  bear.    It  may  be  thought 
that  as  the  Piks  came  from  Norway  to  the  He- 
budes ;  and  entered  upon  their  conqueft  of  prc- 
fent  Scotland  on  that  fide  about  300  years  before 
Chrift;    their  Gothic  brethren  of  Norway  and 
Denmark  might  naturally  be  imagined  to  have 
made  other  incurfions  that  way.     But  hiftory  does 
not  bear  fuch  analogical  reasoning ;   and  human 
affairs  proceed  not  upon  mechanical,  or  upon  the* 
'  oretic,  principles.     In  fa£t  the  efiedfc  was  in  this 
inftance  deftrpftive  of  the  caufe.     For  the  Pikilh 
and  Danilh  colonies  were  fo  large,  tliat  they  may 
well  be  inferred  to  have  exhaufted  the  Scandina- 
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vian  population  fo  much  as  to  leave  no  occafioa 
for  emigration,  for  a  long  time.  This  was  the 
cafe  with  the  Angli,  Saxons,  ^c.  In  ancient 
times  the  Lydian?,  as  Herodotus  ftates,  formed 
aji  emigration  of  one  half  of  the  nation ;  but  no 
mpre  Lydi^s  wenp  to  Hetruria  afterward.  The 
Danes  were  themfelyes  but  a  late  Scandinaviaii 
colony  J  apd  their  population  qiufl  have  beep  a  long 
time  ojily  fufficicnt  for  their  own  territory.  The 
Vita  and  ^ngU  fcem  the  firft  colony  they  fent  out ; 
and  that  Wy  In  the  fifth  and  fixth  centuries. 
They  arp  therefore  put*  pf  the  queftion.  The 
Scandinavians  were  exhaufted  by  the  Pikifli  and 
Danilh  colonies.  The  former  they  plight  alfo,  in 
"fhefe  dark  ages,  regard  as  poflefl  of  all  the  iles  oii 
the  well,  and  have  of  courfe  no  temptation  to 
invade  their  own  countrymen*  Certain  it  is,  that 
ho  trg.ce  Can  \>6  found  of  Danes,  or  Norwegians^ 
invading  Scotlaijd,  till  the  ninth  century.  Nor  a 
fingle  tr^ce  in  all  the  Irifli  ^pnjil?  of  any  northern 
pations,  by  any  name  whatever,  affjiilipg  Ireland 
till  795.  About  216  years  aftpr  Chrift,  as  ap^ 
pears  from  the  Piki(h  chronicle,  a  large  colony 
of  Piks  ^ttled  in  the  north  of  Irelancl ;  apd  they 
are  rem^rkablp  to  j^' late  period  in  Irifli  annals,  &c. 
by  the  name  of  Cruthnearis,  the  I'rifti  term  for  ^ 
the  Pjk^.  *  They  had  their  o\yh  kings,*  and  are  a 
marked  people,  till  the  ninjth  century.  Had  any 
Scandinavians  been  in  th^t  traft,  therg  is  reafon 
JO  qvieftion  if  the  Piks  could  have  efFefted  a  fet- 
jlcmcnt."  It  is'  indeed  no' wonder  that  the  Scan- 
dinavian, faeas  and  biftories,  filent  about  the  Piks, 
Vita?  and  Angli,  ihQuld  be  filent  about  this ;  and 
if  any  faga  Ihould  fpeak  of  invafions  of  Ireland 
or  Scotland,  prior  ^tb  the  eighth  century,  no  cre- 
dit can  be  paid  to  thofe  "pieces  written  many  cen- 
turies after,  and  in  >vhich  early  chronology  is '^quito  * 
confounded.*  Copcernlng  Ptoleiny's  names  of  na- 
tions in  the  north  of  Ireland,  Darnii  (or  Damnii. 
as  Richard  from  older  and  better  MSS.  rebels),  Ve- 
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fjicniiy  Rfibogditj  Nagnatt\  Erdini^  i  have  confultcd 
^  learned  Northern  anciquary,  .who  informs  me 
that  x\\^ty  are  not  Scandinavian  names.  Had  the 
Scandinavians   made  any    invaiions   on    Ireland, 

they  woi44  ^^^o?  ^  i^  ^^^^^  times,  have  attacked 
the  weftern  (hores  of  Britain ;  while  there  is  not 
ja  hint  of  this  to  be  found  in  Roman  writers,  who 
only  mention  the  Scots  of  Ireland  as  invading  the 
weftern  fliore,  and  Saxons  the  eaft.  It  may  fluc- 
tuate in  the  minds  of  fome,  that  as  the  Piks,  300 
years  before  Chrift,  came  from  Scandinavia  to  the 
Hebudes,  and  thence  conquered  and  peopled  p re- 
lent Scotland ;  fo  it  feems  probable  that  other  in- 
vaders would  follow  that  tradt  to  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, long  before  the  year  795  after  Chrift.  But 
the  fa6t  is^  that  this  fame  large  colony  of  Piks 
would  be,  of  neceflity,  the  yery  caufe  of  prevent- 
ing fimilar  invaiions  in  that  CQurie,  till  the  me- 
mory of  it  had  expired.  For  Caledonia,  and  the 
porth  of  Ireland,  were  filled  with  Piks,  or,  in 
other  words,  with  Scandinavianis,  which  no  doubt 
the  Scandinavians  perfedtly  knew  from  the  inter- 
^courfe  of  fingle  ihips,  or  trading  veffels.  So  that 
they  would  never  think  of  attacking  their  country- 
men, till  length  of  time  had  extinguiftied  all  fuch 
confideratigns.  In  future  times  they  did  not  at- 
tack Iceland,  lately  colonized,  but  Scotland, 
,Whofe  connexion  was  loft.  It  may  be  faid  that 
England  prefents  an  exception  to  this  remark,  the 
Angli  having  only  arrived  in  54.7,  and  being  at- 
tacked by  the  Danes  in  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  century.  But  the  Angli,  tho  of  Scandina- 
vian origiif,  as  the  Danes,  were  quite  a  diftindt 
nation,  uQt  pnly  from  the  ancient  Danes,  but 
from  the  lutes,  their  northern  neighbours.  The 
lutes  ha4  their  own  kings ;  and  fo  had  the  Angli ; 
as  appears  from  Suhm's  hlftory  of  Denmark,  and 
other  works.  So  late  as  830,  Regnar  Lodbrog, 
king  of  Denmark,  was  occupied  in  conquering 
f  he  lutes.     The  Angli  were  ftill  more  remote  from 
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Denmark  than  the  Iutc$.     The  Danes,  in  attack- 
ing the  An^li  of  Britain^  warred  againft  a  people 
always  diftinft  from  themfelves  :  while  the  Scan* 
dinavians  and  Piks  were  divifions  of  the  fame 
identic  people.    Beiides  the  cafes  are,  in  another 
view,  not  parallel :   for  the  Angli  were  only  the 
conquerors  who  fettled  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Jlorthumbria,  and  were  fooa  loft  among  the  in^ 
habitants.    The  Piks,  on  the  contrary,  were  the 
people  of  Caledonia*    The  Piks  formed  a  great 
colony;  and  doubtlefs,  as  the  Hlandic,  brought 
wives  and  iamily  with  them,  or  fent  for  them 
when  the  ^und  was  fecnred.     Like  the  Lydians 
of  Hetnma,  they  may  have  been  a  vaft  difcon^ 
tented  party,  or  indeed  like  many  modern  colo- 
nies,   'On  the  firft  arrival  pf  the  Goths  in  Scandi^ 
navia,  as  they  had  enemies  to  fnbdue,  they  muft 
have  proceeded  in  armies,  and  have  formed  large 
ftates  under  one  government^  as  appears  from  1  a- 
citus  in  his  account  of  the  Suiones  or  Danes,  and 
Sitones  or  Swedes ;  all  the  former  of  whom  obeyed 
one  king,  the  latter  one  queen.  Of  courft,  in  thefc 
early  times,   the  emigrating  parties  muft  have 
been  very  large, '  and  in  proportion  to  the  ftates. 
But  in  time,  when  the  danger  of  the  grand  Ge- 
neric foe,  as  the  Fins  for  inftance,   was  abated, 
the  warlike  fpirit  of  the  Goths  broke  out  often 
among  themfelves,  and  fplit  them  into  numerous 
petty  kingdoms,  and  ftates  ;   as  we  know  was  the 
cafe  in  Norway  till  the  ninth  century,    and  in 
Denmark  and  bwedcn,  tho  not  quite  fo  long.    In 
Britain  the  Piks  were  kept  together,  from  conftant 
danger  of  the  Cumri,  their,  fouthern  neighbours; 
fo  we  learn  of  no  divifions  among  them,  fave  con- 
tentions for  the  crown.     But  in  Scandinavia  th^ 
Fins  being  driven  beyond  the  Bothnic  gulf,  and  the 
Vends  inhabiting  only  the  fouth  of  the  Baltic,  thq 
Goths  were  fecure  fi"om  Generic  foes,    and  often 
immerfed  in  dpiyieftic  wars,  and  fplit  into  con? 
tcn^iing  ftates,    ^  Thofe  ^omeftick  vvars  weakened 
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them  much,  till  feven  or  eight  centuries  after  Chrift, 
when  monarchs  of  faperior  talents  fubdued  the 
reft,  and  formed  aeain  into  one  powerful  ftate» 
what  fecurity  from  Kireign  foes  had  divided^  foon 
after  the  Generic  foe  was  fubdued.    Attention  to 
all  thefe  circumjdances  becomes  neoeflary  to  form 
a  proper  judgment  upon  this  queftton.    The  rea* 
der  muft  reflect  on  the  three  grand  flages  of  Scan^ 
(dinavian  »:>vernmenc:  i.  Great  dates,  united  un<^ 
4er  one  Tupreme  power,  againft  a  Generic  foe* 
a.  Thofe  ftates  fplit  into  fmall  ones  by  diflen^ 
tion  from  fteurity,  and  from  want  of  a  common  foe. 
3.  Great  ftates  formed  by  the  fmall  ones  being 
fubdued  by  one  nionarch,  as  the  heptarchies  of 
England.    The  middle  ftage  of  fmall  ftates  is  the 
inoft  Uiifuipible  for  emigration ;  becaufe  the  po- 
pulation is  confumed  by  domeftic  war.    In  the 
prft  and  fhitd  ftages  alone  the  Scandinavian  co« 
Ionics  emigrt^ted.    Confidering  the  Piks  therefore 
tn  this  light,  during;  the  fifft  &ge,  or  till  about  a 
irentury  after  Chrift,  the  niemory  of  this  grand 
weftern  colony  was  quite  recent ;  and  the  Scandi- 
navians oouM  no  more  dream  of  fending  out 
(rt&t  colonies,  or  of  invading  that  quarter,  than 
We  pf  fending  colonies  to  North  America,  or  the 
*Spaniard$  to  the  South,  already  in  their  own  oc- 
cupation.   Durme  the  fecond  ftage,  till  feVen  or 
^ight  centiiries  after  our  sera,  domeftic  war  en* 
^ged  all  attention,  and  deftroyed  population,  fo 
that  no  colonies  nor  invaders  could  be  fent.    Dur- 
ing  the  third  ftage  frefti  invafions  naturally  arofe. 
From  all  thefe  reafons  it  feems  clear  that  before 
jhe  year  ^795  the  Scandinavians  never  invaded  Ire- 
land. Indeed,  he  who  aflerts  that  they  did  muft  do 
it  upon  his  own  authority ;  as  the  negative  teftimony 
of  all  the  ancients,  Roman,  andBritifti,  andlrilh,  is 
xnoft  cogent  againft  him.     Such  being  the  ftate  of 
the  queftion,  the  Scandinavians  are  to  be  regarded . 
^s  having  no  part  in  Irifti  origins* 
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The  ancient  hiftory  of  Ireland  is  dieteforc  the- 
hiftory  oTthe  Belgicand  German  Goths  in  Ireland. 
And  the  reader  having  thus  feen  the  detail  of  Irilh 
origins,  it  remains  to  confider  the  nam^  of  Scots. 

Many  etymologies  have  been  given  of  the  word 
Scof*  AH  the  more  ancient  writers  concur  in  re- 
prefenting  it  as  the  fame  with  Scyfb,  or  Scythian  ; 
an  opinion  which  prevailed  till  the  prefent  century^ 
Of  the  late  Dr.  Macpherfon  fuppofes  Scuii,  or 
Sect  to  fignify  z/mail  body  of  men  5  Mr.  Whita-j 
ker,  wanderersy  or  refugees.  Others  more  plaufibly 
derive  it  from  CwV,  a  wood  i  or  from  Schut,  ^ 
boat,  or  fmall  vejSel,  as  Ireland  abounded  with 
woods,  and  the  Scots  attacked  Britain  iii  fych  yef-r 
fejs.    Others  from  Scut  ten,  to  ihoQt, 

An. opinion  which,  on  ignorant  reprefentation, 
feems  erroneous,  will  often,  when  fupported  on 
due  grounds,  aflume  quite  another  appearance. 
The  firft  etymon  of  Scoi,  as  the  fame  with  Scyti?^ 
or  Sc3rthian,  feemed  to  me  moft  ridiculou^^j  as 
the  Scots  of  Ireland,  as  foon  as  knovyji  in  \kiftovy, 
fpoke  the  Celtic  tongue*  But  on  the  flighted  reflecr 
tion  this  was  found  no  argument ;  for  the  Flanks, 
or  French,  tho  ftill  ^  called,  dp  not  fpeak  Francie; 
but  the  corrupted  Kotn^n  of  Ga\il,  where  jbey 
fettled.  .  The  Normans  of  France  iq  two  centuries 
after  fettling,  fpoke  not  Norman,  but  Romance 
alfo.  The  Angli  fpoke  not  Danifh,  after  fixing 
here,  but  the  Belgic  of  England.  All  thefe  na- 
tions, with  many  others,  retained  their  name, 
tho  they  changejd  their  language.  In  ifhort,  a  fmall 
nation,  fettling  in  any  country,  mgy  retain  it's 
name,  may  give  it  to  all  the  country ;  yet  will 
ever  lofe  it's  fpeech  in  that  of  the  population  of 
the  country.  Such  are  burnan  affairs  j  waijid  hence 
grofs  impropriety  rifes:  for  the  French  language  is 
iiOt  the  French,  but  the  Roman ;  the  Englifh  npt 
Engliih,  but  Belgic ;  the  Irilh-Scotilh,  not  Scy- 
thic,   but  Celtic. 


Itlslhewn,  in  the  annexed  Dlflertation,  that 
Sc  YTHJE  was  the  grand  generfc  name  of  the  furtheft 
Germans  on  the  weft.     And  that  Scot  is  fynony- 
mous  with  Scyth,  and  was  the  name  originally, 
and  generically,  borne  by  the  Belgae  and  Germans, 
who  conquered  Ireland,  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing arguments.     1 .  All  the  Irifh  accounts  bear, 
that  the  Scots  landed  in  the  fouth  of  Ireland,  and 
from  thence  fubdued  the  old  inhabitants ;    a  de- 
fcription  only  applicable  to  the  Belgae  and  Ger- 
mans.     2.   The  Scots  infefted  Britain  from  the 
eaftern  jQiore  of  Ireland  ;  which,  we  know  from 
Ptolemy,  was  held  by  the  Germans  and  Belgse. 
3.  The  Celts  of  Gaul  and  of  Britain  were  eafily 
fubdued  by  the  Romans ;  and  gave  them  no  fur- 
ther difturbance.     The  Scots  of  Ireland  were  ever 
making  incurfions  into  the  Roman  provinces ;  a 
condudt  not  at  all  according  with  the  Celtic  cha* 
rafter.      4.    King   Alfred,    in  his  tranflation  of 
Beda,  and  an  Anglo-Belgic  poem  on  the  Danilh 
wars  in  the   Cotton  Library",  with  other  writers 
of  that  time,  ufe  Scytifc  for  Scotilh  familiarly  ;  fo 
that  Scyt  and  Scot  were  fynonymous  :  and  the  only 
Scytlias  implied  muft  be  the  Belga*  and  Germans ; 
for  the  Piks  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  are  out  of  the 
queftion,  not  fettling  there  till  about  A.  D.  2  vo,^  , 
long  after  the  Scotilh  monarchy  was  eftablilhed 
in  Ireland  ;  and  being  poffeffed  of  but  one  corner. 
5.  By   all   the  Irifti  accounts   the  Scots  were  the 
people  who  came  laft  to  Ireland  on  the   fouth, 
before  Chriftianity ;    and  vanquifhed  the  old  in- 
hvibitants  :    a  defcription  only  applicable  to  tie 
Bel  gas  and  Germans.     Late  IriQi  writers  diftin- 
guiOi  the  BelgsB,  or  Fir-Bolg,  from  the  Scots  ;^ 
but  reprcfent  the  later  as  leagued  with  the  former 
in  vanquiQiing  the  Tuath  de  Dannan.     1  he  Fir 
Bolg  were  a  part  of  the  Scots,^  as  the  Angli  were  of 
the  Goths,  who  came  to  England.     The  mention 
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of  a  particular  name  argues  not  that  name  to  be 
of  a  different  generic  people.  6.  The  Iriih  writers 
nniformly  fay  that  the  Scots  were  Scythians,,  and 
fo  Nennius  tells  us  expreflly ;  and  the  Belgse  and 
Germans  were  the  only  Scythians  (ve  find  at  the 
time  in  Ireland  ;  fo  that  the  Belgse  and  Germans 
mufl  have  been  the  Scots.  Diodorus  Siculus  re- 
peatedly names  the  very  country  from  wheilce  the 
Cauci  went,  *  Scychia  above  Gaul  ;*  as  fliewn  in 
the  Diflertation  added.  If  we  deny  the  Scots  to 
have  been  Scythians,  we  muft  rejeft  all  the,  Iriih 
accounts,  ancient  and  modern.  But,  if  Scythians, 
they  could  only  come  from  the  Scythic  territories 
in  Germany  and  Gaul.  For  the  Gothic  colonies 
in  the  north  of  Spain  are  out  of  the  queftion,  the 
Gothic  nations  in  Ireland  identifying  their  Belgic 
and  German  origin  by  their  names,  A^^^/iV,  Cauci 9 
&c.  Other  arguments  might  be  added  %  but  it 
is  believed  that  thefe  may  fufBce  to  lliew  that  the 
Scots  were  thofe  Scythae,  namely  the  Belgae  and 
Germans,  who  vanquiftied  Ireland.  The  reafon 
why  Nennius,  and  other  writers  of.  the  middle 
ages,  who  expreflly  tell  us,  that  the  Scots  were 
Scytha,  yet  reprefent  them  as  coming  from  Spain, 
was  that  abfurd  etymology  of  Ibemia  from  Ueria. 
But  it  is  now  granted  on  all  hands  that  Hibernia 
is  a  name  arifing  from  the  wejlem  fituation  of  this 
fine  iland ;  and  that  Scotia  is  an  appellation  arifing 
j&om  the  Scots  fettling  in  it.  So  that  this  opinion 
of  the  Scots  having  come  from  Spain,  or  Iberia, 
Iprung  from  a  ridiculous  etymology ;  and  is  be* 
peath  all  notice,  being  of  a  piece  with  the  Brutus 
of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  The  names  of  the 
Scotifli  kings  in  Ireland  are  alfo  Gothic,  not  Celtic. 

^  The  reader  may  ronfult  Inoes,  Vol.  II,  p.  517.  fi^j.  fof 
proofs  th^the  Scots  were  quite  a  dhiinft  people  from  the 
Wild  Irifli ;  and  conquerors  of  the  later.  St.  Patrick  in  his 
Spiftles  eyinces  tht9.  The  ScotJ,  whom  he  generaUf  mark^ 
as  Regtrii  and  Nohiles^  he  uAiformly  diOinguiflies  from  the 
JJyltrionss  and  Hjbernigina^  terms  for  the  commbnaky. 

Such 
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Such  is  Leogaire  thefirft  Chriftian  king,  for  who 
is  ignorant  that  Leogaire  is  alfo  the  name  of  a 
Francic  king;  and  is  a  German  name,  Leof-gard 
*  a  keeper  of  love,'  as  Leopold,  Leonard,  &c.  ? 
Some  of  the  names  of  Scotifli  or  Irifli  kings  are 
no  doubt  Celtic  epithets,  given  them  by  their  peo  ^ 
pie ;  buy  others  are  mere  Gothic  names.     Such  arc 
Conary^  ox  Conrddj  Hugh,  Hugony;  Nia lis  quite  z 
Gothic  name,  familiar  in  Runic  monuments,  and 
Icelandic  fngas.     The  Celtic  language  changes  al- 
rAoft  all  words  to  it's  own  form ;  .  and'  even  in  the 
Iri{h  bible  the  names  are  fofced  to  be  changed  and 
accommodated  to  that  odd  fpeech.     Thus  Alexan^ 
d^r  can  only  be  put  Alifdair ;  Adatn  is  Adhamh  ; 
Andrew   is   Aindra ;    Bartholomew   is   Partholan ; 
Daniel  xsDonuil;  David  \s  Dabhi;  Gideon,  Gide-eon  ; 
James  J    Semis  i  John,   Eoin;  Peter,   Phedair;    Sa- 
muel, Somkairle  :  &c.  &c.  &c.     Such  being   the 
cafe,  the  ftrange  perverfion  of  Gothic  names  in  the 
Celtic  language  is  eafily  accounted  for.      My  pre- 
fent  fubjeft  forbids  my  entering  ^t  full  length  into 
this  point ;   but  from  perufal  of  the  Annals  of  Ul- 
Jler  i  am  fully  convinced  that  the  names  of  not  on- 
ly the  Irifh  monarchs,  but  of  moll  of  the  provin- 
<:ial  kinglets,  are  Gothic. 

But  long  before  Chriftianity  was  fettled  in  Ire- 
land, perhaps  indeed  before  the  birth  of  Chrift, 
the  Scot^,  or  Scythae,  who  conquered  Ireland, 
had  loft  their  fpeech  in  that  of  the  greater  number 
of  the  Celts,  the  common  people,  as  ufually  hap- 
pens. From  England  and  Scotland  the  Celts  had 
crouded  to  the  weft,  and  vaft  numbers  had  paft  to 
Ireland.  The  mountainous  north  and  weft  of  Ens:- 
land,  the  iriths  of  Scotland,  had  formed  barriers 
between  the  Goths  and  Celts.  But  in  Ireland, 
the  grand  and  laft  receptacle  of  the  Celts,  and 
whither  almoft  their  vyhole  remains  finally  flowed, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Gothic  conquerors^  the 
Scots,  loft  their  fpeech  in  that  of  the  population, 
VpL  -lI.         V  C  8      ^  In 
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In  Britain,    the  Celts  who  remained  were  much 
improved  by  Roman  intercourfe;   and  the  fupe- 
riority  of  the  Welch  to  the  Irifti  Celts  appears  in 
the  laws  of  Howel  Dha,    in  their  hiftoric  fables^ 
^  in  the  fuperior  accuracy  ef  their  language,    and 
in   the   name   they   gave,    ^nd    give,    the   Irifli 
Cclfs,  Guydhil,  or  Wild  Men.     Originally  indeed  the 
Northern  Celts,  or  Cumri,  were  fuperior  to  the 
Southern,  or  Gael,  in  ftrength  of  mipd  and  body; 
as  the  conquefts  of  the  former  over  the  later  prove. 
The  Wild  Irifh  are  at  this  day  known  to  be  fomeof 
the  verieft  favages  in  the  globe  :  and  have  remained 
in  the  fame  want  of  civilization,  as  defcribed  by  the 
Greek  and  Roman  authors,  and  by  thofe  of  the 
middle  ages.     The  chief  families  in  Ireland,  arid 
the,  induftiious  and  civilized  part  of  the  people, 
SLH  all  of  Gothic  defcent,  as  Scot?,  Danes,  Norwe- 
gians,    and   laterly   tn^ilidi   and   modern,  fecots. 
What  intereft  they  c^an  have  therefore  in  fupport- 
ing  the  Celtic  viHons,  which,  far  from  honouring, 
really  difgrace  their  country,  it  were  difficult  to 
fay;  did   not  we  fee   national  prejudice,  another 
Dame    for    national   delufion,    often   fwallow   up 
every  fpark  of  difcernment.     TheEnglifli,  till  the 
prefent  century,  were  fighting  for  the  Welch  anti- 
quicics,   as  doing  honour  to  their  nation  ;  and  the 
Scots  are  following  the  fame  trad:  to   this  day* 
The   bards,  and   fennachles,   authors  of  all   this 
perdition  to  the^  hiftory  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
landj,  were  ftrollers  of  the  genuine  Celtic  breed. 

So  much  for  the  origin  of  the  Scots  i*i   and  i 
l?eg  leave  to  fubjoin  a  hint  or  two  concerning  the 

early 

>  The  origin  of  the  Scots,  above  ^ivcn,  is  confirmed  by 
Ware,  who  Ihews  that  %/^^  and  Scotti  were  but  dift'erent 
nances  for  the  iame  people  ;  and  both  are  called  Scutten  by  the 
Germans.  Ware  quotes  Diceto,  who  fays,  '  E  regione  qua- 
dam  qu«  dicitiir  Scythia  dicitur  Scita,  Sciticus,  Scotus,  Sco- 
tia :'  and  Walfinj^ham,  who  has  the  fame  idea. ,  Keinecciiis, 
an  his  Hiitoria  )ulia,  fays^thc  ancient  name  of  Scythians  is 
A\\\  retained  by  the  Scots. '   Nay  the  VVtIch,   as  Camden  ob- 

lervci, 
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early  Irifli  hiftory,  which  is  that  of  the  Scots,  or 
Goths  in  Ireland.  That  they  fiibdued  Irebnd 
with  united  arms,  and  divided  it  as  ufual  among 
their  chieft  and  fcldiers,  is  apparent  from  all  Irilh 
writers  ancient  and  modern ;  and  inferable  from 
others,  as  Orofius,  Bedn,  &c.  who  renrcfent  Ire- 
land as  fully  pofleft  by  the  Scots.  'I  he  nature  o£ 
the  acquifition  would,  in  all  likelihood,  render 
the  feveral  divifions  monarchic ;  and  one  monarch 
or  other  would  be  acknowleged  fuperior ;  as,  we 
learn  from  Ca^far,  was  the  cafe  among  the  ftatcs 
of  Gaul.  In  other  countries,  vanq^uilhed  by  the 
Goths,  the  Celts  totally  retired  apart,  as  did  the 
Welch  when  the  Saxons  came  here ;  and  the  vic- 
tors fometimes  formed  monarchies,  fometimes  re- 
publics ;  being  all  freemen,  and  having  no  con- 
quered fubjefts  to  keep  under.  But  in  Ireland, 
that  grand  refuge  of  Celtic  population,  the  ftates 
could  not  be  republican,  as  three  quarters  of  the 
fubjefts  could  form  no  part  of  the  government ; 
fo  that  it  muft  in  all  appearance  have  remained 
military,  that  is  monarchic.  In  this  all  the  Irifli 
accounts  agree ;  and  in  432,  when  Patrick  went 
to  Ireland,  w^  find  Leogaire  Rex  Hibern'^j  king 
of  Ireland  by  eminence.  The  idea  afferted  by 
Maitland,  and  fome  others,  that  Leogaire  was  the 
firft  king  of  this  fupreme  title,  ischildifli  and  in- 
vidious. We  migftt  as  juftly  reje£k  all  the  Daniili, 
Swcdilh,  and  Norwegian  annals,  prior  to  Chnf- 

ieires,  call  both  Scythinns  and  Scots  T-/c0t,  The  old  Chro- 
nicon  Rhythmicum  ([nn<rs,  App.)  fays, 

Didtur  a  Getia  Gcrtais,  Icii  Spthia  Gotlii ; 
Dicitur  a  Scitbia  Scithicus,  Ac  Sowtia  Scuti. 

Eccnrd,  in  his  Origines  Germanicac,  has  cnrioiis  remnr1<s 
confirming  the  Gen'n^fn  origin  of  the  Infh  Goths,  fuch  a» 
**  Reftant  in  Friliorum  et  Hibetnorum  lingua  qux  arcte  conve- 
niiint,  atque  in  rcliqiiis  diale£tis  vix  rejjcriiintiir.**  The 
Cauci  wtre  in  Frilia.  An  author  of  the  Xlth  century,  Innes, 
p.  191,  fays  the  Scoti  uere  firll  called  Ch^rijci ;  query,  \i  c.ic 
6'^r»/a  of  Germany  r 
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tianlty^s  being  eftablilhed  in  thofe  countries.  How 
far  back  the  kings  of  Ireland  can  be  named  witk 
certainty,  becomes  not  me  to  fay,  who  have  not 
feen  the  original  docunaents.  This  is^  therefore- 
fubmitted  to  the  antiquaries  of  that  kingdom^ 
Mr.  O^Cohor  **  dates  the  commei!K:ement  of  the 
genuine  lift  at  the  eftablifhment  of  the  palace  of 
fupreme  royalty,  at  Emania  in  Ulfter,  feven  gene- 
ratioh5,  or  about  210  years,  before  our  sera.  The 
Pagan  period  of  IriQi  hiftoiy  feems  to  fall  inta 
two  divifions;  The  Obscu»e,  from  the  arrival  of 
the  Scots,  till  the  reign  of  Tuathal  the  Acceptable, 
about  137  years  after  Chrift :  and  The  Dawning, 
iirom  the  reign  of  Tuathal,^  till  Patrick's  arrival  in 
4331,  after  which  all  is  clear.  Mr.  O'Conor  '  re- 
marks that  Tuathal's  reign  forms  a  new  and  cer- 
tain epocli  in  the  progrefs  of  Iri(h  hiftory.  Fo- 
reigners may  imagine  that  it  is  granting  too  much 
to  the  Irifli  to  allow  them  lifts  of  kings  more  an- 
cient than  of  any  other  country  in  modern  Europe  : 
but  the  Angularly  compadt  and  remote  fituation 
of  that  iland,  and  it's  freedom  from  Roman  con- 
queft,  and  from  the  cohcuffions  of  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire,  may  infer  this  aflo^wance  not  too 
much.  But  all  contended  for,  is  the  lift  of  kings, 
fo  eafily  preferved  by  the  repetition  of  bards  at 
highfolemnjties;  and  fome  grand  events  of  hiftory. 
For  to  expeft  a  certain  detail,  and  regular  order, 
in  the  pagan  hiftory  of  Ireland,  were  extravagant. 
The  Irifli  antiquifts  will,  on  the  other  hand,  ex- 
claim againft  this  rejeftion  of  fo  many  fables^ 
which  they  call,  and  perhaps,  if  the  human  mind 
qan  be  {o  debafed,  really  think  hiftoiy.  Mr. 
O'Conor  fays  that  the  period  from  Tuathal  to 
Leogaire  is  the  moft  ufeful  and  important  of  the 
whole  l:i«athen  hiftory  of  Ireland.  In  which  he 
is  certainly  right :  and  the  traditions  and  bardilh 
rhymes,  with  the  early  attenticHi  of  the  Irifti,  after 

<i  Diflertations^  '  Ibid. 
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converlion,  to  fuch  learning  as  was  then  in  vogiie, 
promife  confiderably  veracity  to  this  laft  pagan  pe- 
riod»  Sir  James  Ware  was  eonfefledly  ignorant  of  the 
Irilh language;  fo  that  his  rejeftion  of  all  the  pagan 
hiftory  of  Ireland  was  at  bed  rafh.  But  indeed  the 
Irifti  writers,  like"  the  dog  in  the  fable,  lofe  the 
fubftance,  by  grafping  at  the  fhadow  :  and  their; 
falfehoods  are  lb  wild,  that  it  is  no  wonder  they 
naufeate  the  public  againft  the  whole.  The  claim 
of  letters  in  Ireland,  preceding  Chriftianity,  is 
alone  fufficient  to  caufe  the  rejedion  of  the  whole 
early  hilTory  of  that  country,  by  all  the  literati  of 
Europe :  and  he  who  afferts  fuch  a  glaring  falfe- 
hood  is  the  bittereft  enemy  of  his  country,  and  in 
his  delufion  difgraces,  when  he  means  to  honour. 
But  it  is  the  duty  of  a  cool  enquirer  after  truth  not 
to  allow  the  vifions  of  fuch  writers  to  hurt  any 
caufe,  which  rhey  either  attack,  or  defend. 

Seci  iON  II.     Frogrefs  of  the  Old  Scots,  or  Dalriads, 

from  Ireland  to  North  Britain* 
« 

I T  is  with  ^  infinite  concern,  that  toward  the . 
clofe  of  the  Eighteenth  century,  i  am  forced  to 
contend  againtt  modern  errors  in  Scotifli  antiqui- 
ties, that  would  have  difgraced  the  Thirteenth, 
Superficiality  is  the  parent  of  error:  and  in  anti- 
quities, a  fubjeft  requiring  the  utmoft  labour,  ahd 
niofl:  profound  and  exuberant  readmg,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  fruit  of  fuperficiality  is  monftrous. 
Claffical  learning,  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  a  little 
dabbhng  in  Greek  and  Roman  claflics,  has  In  all 
ages  formed  the  fum  total  of  Fcotifti  antiquarian 
literature.  In  the  prefent  tipecially,  even  our  lit- 
tle learning  has  gradually  leflened  ;  znd  p/jilofphy, 
or  rezWy  reafontjfg  ignorance y  fupplies  it's  place.  If 
philofophy  have  not  extinguiflied  common  fenfea- 
mong  us,  we  muft  know  that  human  hiftory  pro- 
ceeds upon  no  theoretic  principles,  but  upon  fafts 
eternally  contradidive  of  all  theory ;  and  that  ihefe 
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fafts  can  only  be  found  in  ancient  authorities.  To 
judge  of  antiquities  upon  a  flight  acquaintance 
with  the  daffies,  and  with  philofophic  theory,  is 
fo  abfurd,  that  to  mention  fuch  an  idea  is  to  ex^ 
cite  laughter*  \et  it  a  is  lamentable  truth,  thac 
fuch  is  the  plan  of  examining  Scotifti  origins^  . 
among  all  pur  writers  of  this  century,  fave  Innes, 
The  authors  of  the  middle  ages,  the  genuine  foun- 
tains of  information,  are  not  even  known  by  name 
to  our  puerile  antiquaries.  The  gold  of  truth, 
which  is  hid  deep  in  the  foil,  they  look  for  upon 
the  furface  of  elaflic  reading,  arid  in  the  open  day 
of  philofophy.  Antiquities,  the  fevereft  of  all  ftu-* 
diesJn  learned  countries,  are  in  mine  the  amufe- 
ment,  as  they  call  it,  of  men  who  are  abfolute  ftran*- 
gers  t(f  the  feverity  of  literary  difcuffion.  Puerile  ^ 
errors  have  begot  puerile  prejudices;  and,  in  the 
frenzy  of  thofe  prejudices  againft  a  refptdtable  na-* 

/  tien,  the  Irifli,  it  is  rifible  to  fee  our  antiquifts  for-, 
get  that,  even  judging  by  thofe  prejudices,  it  is 
more  difgraceful  to  the  Scots  to  have  been  the  fa-  ' 
thqrs  of  the  Irifli,  than  the  contrary.  For  is  it  more 
diihoiiourable  to  have  a  foolifli  father,  or  a  foolifli 
fon? 

It  is  needlefs  to  enter  into  any  difcuffion  of  that 
abfurd  queft  on.  Whether  the  old  Scots  proceeded 
from  Ireland  to  North  Britain,  or  from  North  Bri- 
tain to  Ireland?  That  prbgrefs  is  detailed  in  the 
two  following  chapters.  All  that  can  be  faid  to 
our. Scotifli  antiquifts  is,  Read:  and  read  as  on 
any . other  fubjedt,  without  prejudice.  A  few  hints 
ftiall  however  be  given,  after  premifing  that  the 

/origin  of  the  present  Scots,  or  people  fo  called 
after  the  Eleventh  century,  is  not  here  difcufled, 
but  referved  for  after-confideration.  It  is  that  oif 
the  old  Scots  in  Britain,  otherwife^cilled  Dalriads, 

.  which  is  here  examined.  The  origin  of  the  opi- 
nion ;  that  the  old  Scots  prpceeded  to  Ireland  from 
North  Britain,  may  well  be  fuppofed  Celtic,  that 
is  in  tlie  inverfe  ratio  of  reafon,  and  is  accordingly 
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to  be  firft  found  in  Lloyd's  Arcliasologia,  printed 
in  1707,  tho  only  in  general  terms  concerning  the 
progrefs  of  the  Guydhil,  or  Gael,  from  Britam  to 
Ireland.  Dr.  Mackenzie,  in  the  preface  to  his 
Scotifti  Writers,  publilhed  in  1 708,  greedily  pur- 
fued  this  fcent ;  and,  like  a  young  hound,  yelped 
much,  but  caught  no  prey.  Gordon  followed  in 
a  moft  impudent  and  lying  feftion  of  his  liinerarium 
Septentrionale^  London  1726,  folio.  Yet  Innes, 
whbfe  book  was  publilhed  in  1729,  feems  to  have 
looked  on  this  new  opinion  as  beneath  notice; 
for  he  fays  nothing  of  it.  This  favourite  plant 
pf  ignorance  ftill  thrived,  and  aflumed  frefli 
vigour,  in  Maitland^s  Hiftory  of  Scotland,  1757  ; 
-gnd  in  Goodal's  Introdufition  to  Fbrdun,  1759- 
And  laftly  the  two  Macpherfons  have  dunged  it 
„afre(h,  in  recent  publications.  In  vain  did  Robert- 
fon  and. Hume  teftify  againft.it.  A  neW  plan  of 
inveftigating  antiquities  was  introduced  for  Scot-, 
.land  exclulively.  Other  countries  reft' ancient  fadis 
.totally  upon  ancient  authorities ;  but  for  Scotland 
.all  authorities  were  to  be  cut  down.  The  word  of 
cpaimand  was,  "  Put  out  the  candles  that  we  may 
.  fee  the  clearer !  '* 

It  was  my  defign  to  have  laid  before  the  reader 
a  numerical  abftradt  of  all  the  arguments  advanced 
by  Maidand,  Goodal,.  and  the  Macpherfons, 
againft  the  Irilh  extract  of  the  old  Scots  of  Britain  ; 
and  to  give  anfwers  in  like  order.  But,  after  care- 
ful and  repeated  perufal  of  thofe  doughty  cham- 
pions, i  was  forced  to  relinquilh  the  defign,  left  the 
reader  Ihould  imagine  that  i  was  fporting  at  his  ex- 
pence  ;  and  fighting  with  ihades  of  utter  ignorance 
and  folly,  of  my  own  creation,  in  order  that  my 
great  wifdom  Ihould  appear  confpicuous  in  the 
•vidory.  Another  grand  reafon  was  that  i  really 
could  not  find  one  argument  ufed  by  thefe  writers, 
.  that  would  bear  a  repetition.  To  any  man  who, 
with  Democritus,  delights  in  laughing  at  th^ 
pij^dnefs  Qf  mankinij,    there  cannot  be  a  greater 
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feaft  than  the  perufal  of  the  Scotifla  and  Irifli  con- 

teft  on  their  origins.  Much  cunning  upon  one 
fide,  much  weaknefs  on  the  other,  while  that  fu- 
preme  goddefs  Ignorance  fits  umpire,  and  deals 
out  her  equal  favours  in  the  largeft  proportion  to 
both  parties.  On  the  Irifh  fide  nothing  can  be 
charged,  but  a  Ihameful  credulity  and  obduracy  in 
ancient  fable.  But  our  Scotifli  antiquifts,  ignorant 
themfeives,  and  writing  in  a  country  remarkable 
for  ignorance  of  antiquities-,  are  like  other  rogues,  • 
emboldened  by  darkncfs ;  and  venture  on  tricks, 
that  the  mod  unprincipled  man  of  learning  would, 
in  a  learned  country,  tremble  at,  as  if  the  pillory 
flood  before  him.  This  cenfure  may  be  thought 
fevere  ;  but  Truth  whifpers  me,  that  it  is  not  fuffi- 
ciently  fevere  for  the  occafion. 

Thefe  four  Scotifh  champions  of  falfehood  have 
had  the  .honour  to  introduce  <]uite  a  new  ftylc  of 
compofjtion.  The  only  arguments  they  ule  are 
of  two  kinds :  i.  Railing  againfl  all  ancient  autho- 
rities, which,  by  a  madncfs  unknown  in  any  other 
country,  they  think  they  can  f<?;j/i//^  /  z.^Affertion* 
totally  falfe,  and  'impudent.  Far  from  being 
learned,  they  have  not  even  thofe  ideas  which 
lead  to  learning ;  and  thus  their  arguments,  farr 
from  being  accurate,  are  upfcientific,  nay  irrational, 
and  fuch  as  never  were  ufed  before  in  any  literary 
queftion  whatever.  Their  heat  is  fo  extreme  as  to 
excite  Ufter  ^ifguft  ;  and  to  merit  bf  ipg  repreffed 
by  all  the  indignation  of  infuked  fcience.  The 
Ofli^n  Macpherfon  in  particular  ufes  a  nioft  cjctra* 
Vagant  ftyle. .  He  fays  he  has  fi't^ally  ieti4ed  the 
queftion,  a  queftiqn  of  ancient  fafts  and  circqm- 
ftances,  from  his  dabling  in  modern  Gaelic,  while 
there  is  not  one  MS.  in  ipaelic  upon  the  matter  I 
-A  boy  at  fchool  would  know  that  a  man  may  be 
able  tofpejk,  nay  read,  Englifh  j  and  yet  not  de- 
cide upon  Englilh  origins.  But  fuch  are  Celtic 
undemandings !  The  ftyle  of  the  later  writer  is 
indeed  peculiarly  Celtic,   hyperbolic,   and  bcm- 
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baftic.  Genius  in  Offian  was  well ;  but  in  a  quef- 
tion  of  this  kind  it  is  frenzy.  The  only  powers 
of  rnind  to  be  .exerted  are  learnings  clear  and  cool 
comprehenfion,  veracity,  gnd  penetration.  But 
Mr.  Macpherfon  pretends  to  buUd  a  houfe  with  a 
fword  :  and  he  has  only  wounded  himfelf.  A  book 
iike  his  is  indeed  fufficient  to  decider  cjudlion; 
for  if  ignorance  and  falfehood  be  on  one  fide,  it 
folio  ivs  that  ieajning  and  trudi  will  be  on  the 
.other. 

Thefe  ftra^ge  writers  havp  betrayed  me  into  a 
ftyle  perfiaps  unworthy  of  -my  purpofe,  but  which 
riiey  deferve.  Good  manners  are  not  to  be  fliewn 
to  all ;  elfe  what  difference  between  the  worthy 
and  unworthy  pait  of  fociety  ?  Indignation  bejongs 
to  virtue,  and  to  fcience  alfp.  And  bow  aafwer 
writers  who  childilhly  take  the  Hibernia  of  the  an- 
cients for  Scotland ;  the  Jerne  of  Greek  and  Ro- 
dman writers  for  Strafherne ;  the  Mona  pf  Ca^far, 
for  -£mona,  in  this  frith  of  Forth ;  Tethyca  vallis  * 
for  Menteith,  &c.  &c.  &c.  ?  May  that  power, 
from  whom  the  holy  right  of  rcafon  fprings,  pre- 
vent mine  from  being  debifed  fo  far !  Not  content, 
with  aflertlons  abfolutely  falfe,  fuch  as  that  the 
Highlanders  call  their  country  CaeUocbj  that  the 
Irifti  call  their  language  Gaelic b  Eirinachj  &c,  &c. 
&c.  they  refer  mpil  falfely  to  authoritie?,  which 
when  e:jcaniirjed,  confute  them ;  riay  totally  per^ 
vert,  interpolate,  and  mangle  thofe  authorities 
which  they  quote.  What  name  fliall  we  apply  to 
fach  pradtices,  happily  quite  unknown  in  other 
countries  ?  Indeed  i  am  apt  to  think  that,  in  fome 
wuntrif  s^  the  antiquaries  forth  an  exception  to  the 

•  Gil^aBy  wUofe  worjc  is  a  ftrange  poetical  rant,  or'rather 
profc  run  mad,  iifes  vallis  for  tl>e  fea,  ^s  ClaHdhn 

^ec  multo  rpatii  Uiilantibus  xquore  >'allis.  J«  Ruf*  II.  172. 

ijfes  a  fea  of  fpace  for  land.    Thtiica  n,*aUh  is  the  valley  of 
Thetis  goddefs  of  the  fe^  Sofirtb^  *  a  plain,'  is  now  applied  to 
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nat'ond  charaften   My  countrymen  are  defervedly 
ttot^d  for  probity;    their  antiquaries  are  juft  the 
rev:rfe.     Their  facrifice  of  all  truth,  to  what  they 
call  the  honour  of  Scotland,  is  proverbial.  Deluded 
men!    Can  any  honour  fpring  from   falfehood? 
The  people  of  England  are  lolid  and  fenfible; 
their  antiquaries  generally  moft  vifionary.     The 
French  are   gay  and  frivolous ;  their  antiquaries 
grave  and  folid.     Let  us  then  leave  the  lana  caprina 
ot  confuting  thefe  writers  to  oblivion,  that  filent 
confuter  of  fuch  attempts.     Mr.   Macpherfon  has 
been  happily  confuted  by  Mn  Whiraker,    vvlxo 
has  fet  nonfenfe   againft  nonfcnfe.     For   Oflian, 
and  Richard  of  Circncefter,  are  the  authors  upon 
whoili  Mr.  Whitaker  confutes  the  fadier  of  Oflian. 
Oflian  and  La  Morte  Arthur,  which  laft  Mr.  W. 
ranks  againft  Gildas  and  Beda,  and  gives  a  long 
hiflory  of  king  Arthur  from  it,  were  juft  fit  to 
produce  that  nonfcnfe  which  would  counterpoize 
any  other  nonfenfe.     So  that  Mr.  M.  and  Mr.  W. 
are  perfedtly  matched  in  judgement  and  fkill ;  and 
we  arc  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Wl  for  proving  to  ys 
that  Mr.  M's  theory  could  not  ft  and  againft  non- 
fenfe itfelf, 

Rifu  folvantur  tabulr,  tu  miflus  alnbis. 

Not  to  wafte  tim'C  in  a  formal  refutation  of  fuch 
writers  as  Maitland,  I  joodal,  and  the  Macphcrfons, 
it  is  fufficient  to  obftrrve  that  all  this  work  is  a 
filent  confutation  of  rhem ;  for  by  eftabliihing  th^ 
^ruth  all  errors  h\  before  it. 

One  point  defervcs  confideration.  Mr.  Macpher- 
fon has  moft  ingenuoufly  and  ingenioufly  obfervecj, 
that  on  the  firft  mention  of  the  Scots  by  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  at  the  year  360,  we  find  them  in 
Britain  ;  and  ergo  the  Scots  were  fettled  in  Bi-itain 
before  they  were  in  Ireland.  By  the  fame  rule  as 
Ammianus,  at  the  year  369,  mentions  the  Saxons 
in  Britain,  they  w^ere  alfo  fettled  in  Britain.  But 
the  fad  is,  that  Ammianus,  in  both  places,  is  fpeak- 
ing  of  die  nations  that  invaded  the  Roman  pro- 
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Ycnces  in  Britain.    This  is  a  fpecitnen  of  the  argu- 
ments of  thofc  Scotifh  antiquifts ;  and  the  reft  are 
of  the  fame  ftamp  ;  fo  that  the  reader  may  judge 
whether  they  deferve  stnfwer,    or  only  laughter. 
Mr.  M.  is  however  forced  to  yield  to  that  glaring 
and  invincible  truth,  fupported  by  all  antiquity, 
that  the  name  of  Scotia  was  long  borne  by  Ireland, 
before  given  to  Scotland,    The  truth  is,  as  atfter 
fully  Ihewn  in  this  work,  that,  from  the  Fourth 
Ceotury  to  the  Eleventh,  the  names  Scotia  and 
Scoii  belonged  folely  to  Ireland,  and  the  Irifli. 
In  the  reign  of  Malcomll.  or  take  at  4  medium 
the  middle  of  this  reign,  and  fay  about  the  year 
1020,  the  name  Scoiia  was  firft  applied  to  North 
Britain  ;  but  from  its  firft  appearance  to  that  time, 
it  belonged  to  Ireland  alone.     No  foreigner  has 
been  miiled  by  the  pitiful  prejudices  and  falfehoods 
of  our  Scotifh  dablers.   Cellarius,  Eccard,  Schoep- 
ilin,  D'Anville,  the  learned  editors  of  the.Hifto- 
riens  de  France,    Suhm,    &c.  &c.  &c.   have  all 
agreed  in  this  point.     But  of  this  afterward.     If 
therefore  priority  of  name  argues  priority  of  pof- 
feflSon,  the  Scots  miift  have  come  from*  Ireland  to 
Scotland.     But  this  inference  is  not  beyond  con- 
troverfy.     For  the  people  rrjay  have  gone  from 
Scotland  to  Ireland,  fome  will  fay ;  and  the  name 
of  Scois  have  been  there  given  them,  yet  after- 
ward, by  fome  ftrange  contingence,  have  reverted 
to  the  parent  country.     That  fuch  a  qontingence 
is  quite  unknown  to  any  other  hiftory,  would  not 
be  a  fuSicient  anfvver,  for  analogy,  tho  ufeful  in 
fuch  cafes,  is  not  abfolute  proof.     If  any  writer 
were  to  attempt  to  prove  that   Greece,  far  fromi 
being  the  parent  country  of  Magna  Gr^cia,  was 
aftually  peopled  from  it,  in  what  way  is  he  to  be 
confuted  ?  The  probability  is  indeed  equal  on  both 
fides  (to  fpeak  for  once  as  a  Scotifh  antiquift), 
and  the  grand  mark,  that  of  identic  language, 
may  be  applied  either  way.     It  is  certain  therefore 
that  the  only  information  we  can  have  on  this,  or 
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any  other  fubjcft  of  ancient  hiftory,  is  that  dc*' 
jrived  from  ancient  authorities ;   and  in  this  pe- 
culiar and   great   inftance,    from   the   Traditioa* 
of  the    people  .themfclves.      Now    all    writers, 
Englifh,  Scptifli,  and  Irifti,  from  Beda  down  to 
this  fuperficjalc  cptury,  agree  in  this  point,  tliat  the 
Ancient  Scots  of  North  Britain  were  a  colony  froni 
Ireland.     And  in  all  ages  the  Scotilh  high}anders 
Lave  aflentcd  :  apd  the  lowlanders,  from  Barbour 
j^    n75>   ^O  ^his   moment,  call  the  highlanders 
Irifliry,  and  their  language  Irifli,  EriQi,  or  Erfe. 
Th}$  clear  inference  is  fpUy  confirmed  by  all  the 
ancient  accounts  of  the  progreft  of  the  old  Scots  ia 
Britain,  now  abput  to  be  detailed ;  snd  is  fo  firmly 
rooted  in  the  whole  t^nciejit  hiftory  of  Britain  and 
Jrejand,  that  nothing  but  ignorance  joined  with 
frenzy  could  attempt  to  fliake  it.     Indeed  igno- 
rance,  the  deepcft  ignorance,    was  neceflary  to. 
Ibch  an  attempt ;    for  profound  ignorance  judge$ 
of  others  by  itfelf ;  and  thinks  that  dark  and  dubi-  * 
cus  to  all,  which   is  daik  and   dubious   to  itfelf 
alone,  while  others  fee  it   in  the   brighteft  day. 
An  ignorant  man  will  talk  of  opinion  in  the  mathe- 
matics, becaufe  he  can  form  no  idea  how  certaia 
\\\cy  arp.  Opinion  is  the  fafe  harbour  of  ignorance  j 
and    a    benighted    mind   flies  to  it  as  a  covert 
from  utter  Ihame.  He  who  would  callit  matter  of 
opinion,     whether   the    Greeks   proceeded   frorn 
Magna  Graecia,  or  to  it,  would  be  regarded  as  4 
mere  ignorant ;   and  the  progrefs  of  the  old  Scot^^ 
trom  Ireland,  is  far  more  clear,  and  rcfts  upoq 
more  numerous  grounds  than  the  former-     Before 
j  had  jn  the  leaft  examined  this  fubjeft^  i   faw  it 
in  the  dark,  and  thought  it  dpubtful ;  nay  feally 
believed,    from   general    theory,    that   the   Iriflu 
Scots  had  paft  from  Scotlar^d.     YV^hen  i  had  e^ii- 
mined  it,  i  faw  that  i   had  been  totally  wrong ;{ 
and  that  the  contrary  was  from  ancient  writers, 
and    innumerable  other    Ipfier  lights    and    cir- 
cumftances,  only  acquirable  ,in  a  thorough  examir 
pas  ion,  as  cl^ar  as  day.     Let  thofe  who  doubt 

therefore 
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therefore  only  read,  and  examine,  with  a  mere 
defire  of  knowing  the  truth,  and  fatisfying  their 
own  minds ;  and  no  arguments  need  be  ufed» 
The  proofs  are  fo  numerous,  clear,  and  confident, 
that  they  afford  a  perfed  blaze  of  truth ;  as  many 
fmall  lights  will^  at  nighty  Q^a]^  «  chambeir  as 
bright  as  noon. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER    11. 


The  firfi  Colony  of  Old  Scots  in  North  Britain^  under 
Riada^  about  the  Tear  258  ;  being  the  Dalreu* 
DIN  I,  or  Attacotti, 


SOME  Englifli  and  Irifli  antiquariies,  as  Uiher^ 
Bifhop  Lloyd,  Stillingfleet,  O^Flaherty,  &:c. 
have,  in  their  ^reat  zeal  againft  the  antiquity  of 
•  the  Scots  in  North- Britain,  paft  this  cojoxjy  in  ob- 
livion i  and  reprefented  the  fecond  pplony  in  the 
year  503,    as  the  firft  fettlement.      The  cogent 
authority  ^^Bed^  tljey  neglefted,  or  railed  agaioft. 
That  reipe£table  writer,  in  his  firft  chapter,  giveg 
us  the  origin  of  the  Britons,  Piks,  and  Scots,  in  Bri- 
tain, In  hfs  fecond  chapter  he  proceeds  to  the  wars 
of  Julius  Caefar  in  Britain.     Had  Beda  therefore 
followed  ftrift  chronology,  the  Scots,  by  his  ac- 
count, miuft  hjive  been  fettled  in  Britain  before  Cae- 
far's  time.     But  the  Scots  he  introduces  here,  from 
their  after  connexion  with  the  Piks,  and  that  he 
may  proceed  to  a  continuous  acgount  of  the  Ro- 
man affairs  in  Britain.      In  like  manner,   under 
the  year  449,  he  gives  us  the  origin  of  the  lutes, 
Saxons,  and  Angli,   in  England  ;   thp  the  lutes 
alone  arrived   in  that  yea.r,   apd  th^re  were  no 
3axons  here  till  477,  nor  Angli  ti}l  547.     So, 
lib.  I.   ^.  3,  he  placps  Vefpafian  after  Claudius, 
iand  then  pafi^c^s  to  Nero :  and  L  20*  he  puts  St.- 
Germanus,  who  lived  about  420,  long  after  the 
battle  of  Biadon,  520,     Nennius,  a  writer  of  the 
pext  century,  with  a  ftill  greater,  nqgledt  of  order, 
fays,  ch*  2.  that  in  Britain  at  firft  dwelled  Scoti^ 
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PiUU  atque  Saxones,  et  Bfitones.     Yet,  cb.  3,  4, 
he  gives  us  the  Brltilh  origins ;  ch.  5,  the  Pikifli ;  ^ 
and  cb.  6,  he  fays,  .Nqvi^me  autem  venerunt  Scoti\ 
a  partibus  Hifpania  ad  Hiberniam.     But  Beda,  by 
giving  us  the  name  of  the  leader  of  this  firft  colo- 
ny, enables  us  to  fix  the  date. 

The  words  of  Beda  are,  Procedente  autem  Um^ 
pQre^  Britannia f  poft  Britones  et  Fi3^s,  tertiam  Scot- 
'  forum  nationem  in  PiSorum  parte  recepit.    ^/,  duce 
Reuduy  deHibernia  egreffi  vd  amicitia,  velferro^fibi^ 
met  i?iter  eos  fedeSy  quas  baSenus  habent^  vindiva^ 
runt.    A  quo  videlicet  duce  ufque  hodie  Dalreudim 
vocantur  ;   nam  lingua  eorum  dal  partem  ftgnificat*^ 
*  In  procefs  of  time  Britain,  after  the  Britons  and 
Piks,  received  a  third  nation,  that  of  the  Scots,  v\ 
the  part  belonging  to  the  Piks.     Who  emigrating 
from  Ireland,  under  their  leader  Reuda,  either  by 
friendfliip  or  arms  vindicated  to  themfelves  thofc 
fcai:s  among  them,  which  they  to  this  time  hold*. 
From  which  leader  they  are  called  Dalreudini  to 
this  day;    for  in  their  language  dal  iignifies  a 
part;^.'  - 

This  very  prefervation  of  the  name  of  the  leader 
by  Beda  argues  a  late  fettlement ;  and  accord?; 
ingly  we  find  that  it  took  place  about  the  year 
258.  For  the  Reuda  of  Beda  is  the  Read.a  of 
king  Alfred's  tranflation;  and  the  Rxada  of  the 
ancient  Irifli  writers. 

But  concerning  this  RJada,  and  his  colony,  the 
modern  Irifli  authors  were  long  mute.  Stanihurft, 
and  others,  who,  at  the  end  o^the  fixteenth  ccn-. 
tury,  firft  fuperficially  treated  Irifh  antiquities, 
had  %n  few  or  none  of  the  old  Irifli  MS S.  then 
in  private  and  unknown  hands,  till  Sir  James 
Ware  coUeded  them-     Uiher,  who  publiflied  his 

*  J>al^  or  Daly  is  a  part  in  the  Gothic,  not  In  the  Celtic, 
in  which  Dal  fignifies  a  tribe  (Kennedy,  p.  lofe),  and  is  qnif^ 
common  in  Iriih  hiftoiy.  An  eafy  inctooymy.  But  the  Scots 
of  Ireland,  it  is  likely,  retained  moi*e  of  their  own  Gothic 
words/  in  their  firfl  meauihj^s,  in  BedaVtime,  than  after. 

Anti^ 


^ 
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Antiquitafes  EccL  Brit,  in  1639,  was  a  bitter  enemy 
of  the  Scotilh  fables  ;  and  in  his  zeal  denied  that 
the  Scots  were  fettled  in  Britain  till  503.    Keat- 
ing, who  wrote  about  the  fame  time,  from  the 
fime  motive,  followed  the  fame  courfe.     Ware^ 
did  not  underftand  Irifh ;  and  his  book  is  fo  brief 
that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  he  fays  nothing 
of  the  origin  of  the  Scots  in  Britain^    O'FIaherty 
cVen  contradifts  himfelf,  as  Mr.  O* Conor  fhews  % 
from  his  zeal  againft  the  antiquity  of  the  Scots  in 
Britain,  and  his  wifh  to  appropriate  to  the  Irifh 
Scots  all  the  aftions  againft  the  Romans;  fo  that  he 
denies  all  fettlement  of  the  Scots  in  Britain  till  503  • 
And,  in  his  ^*  Vindication  of  Ogygia  againft  Sir  G. 
Mackenzie,*'  he  infills  that  theDalreudini  were  only 
fettled  in  the  north-eaft  corner  of  Ireland,*  till  a 
part  pafled  in  503  to  Scotland.     Still  later  Iriflx 
writers  have,    it  is  believed,  in  their  prejudice 
againft    Scotilh    antiqiiity,     followed    the    fame 
traft  ;  but  from  the  greater  candour  of  othefs  the 
truth  has  appeared  in  this  century. 
•   Kennedy,  whofe  book  ^  was  publilhed  at  Paris 
1 705,  and  tho  brief,  is  the  moft  accurate  known . 
on  Irifti  hiftory,  as  he  generally  quotes  MS.  page, 
and  column,  firft  laid  open  the  fed:,  that  a  colony 
of  Scots,  under  Riada,   fettled  in  Pikland.    He 
tells  us,  p.  104,  "  Our  books  of  antiquity,  giving 
an  account  at  large  of  the  children  and  race  of 
Conar  Mac  Mogalama  king  of  Ireland,  mention 
that  he  had  three  fons,   Carbre   Mufc,    Carbre 
Baikin,  and  Carbre  ^iada  :   and  that  the  firft  was 
by  another  name  iEhgus ;  the  fecond  Olfill ;  and 
the  third  Eocha.'^    And  p.  "107,  "  Our  writers 
unanimoufly  tell  us  that  Carbre  Riada  was  the 
founder  of  the  Scotifli  fovereignty  in  Britain ;  but 
they  make  him  only  a  captain,  as  venerable  Beda 
does^   or  conduftor,  who  ingratiated  himfelf  fo 

■  Ogygia  viDdicated.  , 

^  Gcaealogical  Diflcrtation  on  the  family  of  Stuart,  8to. 

PPM9*  ^ 
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for  with  the  Pifts,  by  his  and  his  childrens  af- 
iillancCp  and  good  fervice  againft  the  Britons ;  that 
they  confented  that  they  aixi  their  followers  (hould 
continue  among  them."  In  both  thefc  paffagcs 
he  gives  no  authorities,  tho  he  comtnonly  pro- 
duces them-  This  moft  foolilh  and  deteftabic 
pradnce  prevails  to  this  day  in  Irifli  writers  atone*'. 
Mr.  O'Conor,  in  his  Differtation  on  the  Hif- 
lory  of  Scotland,  at  the  end  of  his  DifFertations 
on  the  Irifh  hiftory,  Dublin,  1766,  8vo.  is  the 
next,  and  laft,  Iri(h  writer  whom  i  ihali  quote 
upon  this  point.  He  there  tells  us,  that  in  the 
time  of  Cormac  0*Cuin,  as  O^Flaherty  himfcif 
ackriowleges  Ogyg.  part  III.  c.  69,  an  tjftabriih- 
ment  of  the  Scots  was.  made  in  North  Britaaiu 
That  it  was  in  favour  of  Carbrc  Riada,  a  priaqc 
of  the  Degads  **  of  Munfter,  coufin  of  Cormac 
O^Cuin,  andfon  of  Conary  II.  who  died  in  220- 
That  Riada  and  his  immediate  pofterity  ruled 
that  colony,  as  well  as  another  which  he  had  itt- 
tled  in  prefent  Antrim,  and  both  colonics  were 
from  him  called  Dalriada.  That  the  Pik5  at  length 
forced  the  whole  colony  in  Britain  to  take  flight 
into  Ireland,  under  their  leader  Eochad  Munrevar, 
and  they  fettled  in  the  Irilh  Dalriada.  But  nei- 
ther he,  nor  his  fon  Ere,  could  obtain  a  re-eftab- 
liihment  in  North  Britain.  Nor  was  it  cffcfted 
till  the  beginning  of  the  fixth  .  century,  when 
Loarn,  fon  of  Ere,  again  fixed  the  Scots  there- 
It  appears  from  this,  that  the  retreat  of  this  fiift 

« 
« 

«  To'and,  in  bi5  Na%arenust  cd.  2.  L6ndon,  171S,  ^vo^ 
has  fome  remarks  o«  the  controverfy  between  the  hifli  ami 
Scotifli  antiquaries.  Hie  allows  Uflier  to  lie  in  tiie  wrAiig^ 
and  places  Kiada  and  the  fir^  colony  in  the  thii'xi  centiuy. 

^  {Kennedy,  p.  6g.  fays,  this  family  was  iirll  m  iTlier: 
l)ut  about  ^o  j'ears  before  Chfitl  they  were  foix?e<J  to  rno\<j 
into  Mim iter,  under  Degad ;  whence  they  w^re  cal'ed  Oeg  Ki« 
--^fMuufter.  This  Dcgad,  he  adds,  k  the  Dcadbaph,  iu  c he 
old  Scotilli  genealog'es  (Deag.i,  fee  Inwes,  p.  235,  table.)  It 
fi;fed  ii6t  be  obiervcd  that  all  i)iis  is  gratii  du-turj^ 

colcajr 
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colony  happened  two  generations  before  503,  or 
about  440. 

Mr.  O^Conor  has,  on  different  occafions,  re- 
peated this  information.  In  his  publication  of 
O* Flaherty's  Vindication  ofOgygia,  Dublin,  1775* 
8vb.  he  gives  feveral  notes  concerning  this  fettle-^ 
ment,  but  particularly  a  long  one,  p.  163.  He 
there  (hews,  that  O^Flaherty  is  contradifting  his 
own  words  in  the  Ogygia,  where,  fpeaking  of 
Cormac  O^Cuin,  he  fays,  imperium  in  Albania 
€xegit.  That  the  greater  part  of  Antrim,  and  a 
ncighbouringpart  of  North  Britain,  were  given  to 
Carbre  Riada.  That  fome  Irifti  fenacbies  con- 
firm Beda's  teflimony.  That  the  Irtfh  and  Briti& 
Dalriada  were  governed  by  the  fame  family.  That 
the  fons  of  Ere,  in  the  eighth  generation  from 
Carbre  Riada,  re-cftablifhed  this  colony,  which 
had  fuffcred  much.  That  when  Conary  II.  was 
murdered  in  220,  his  three  fons  were  minors. 
That  Carbre  Riada,  one  of  them,  diftinguilhe  ^' 
himfelf  at  the  battle  of  Kinfebrat,  A.  D.  23 7» 
That  on  Cormac's  fucceflion  to  the  Irifh  throne 
in  254,  Carbre  Riada  was  fent  againft  the  Cruth- 
nii,  who  had  rebelled  in  Ulfler.  That  in  258 
the  war  was  carried  into  Albany,  and  the  Scots 
fettled  there.  And  fays  that  George  III.  defcends 
from  Conary  thro  Riada,  and  the  Scotifh  Albanic 
line. 

In  the  late  ColleSlanea  de  Rebus  Hibermeis  there 
are  alfb  fome  letters  of  Mr.  O* Conor,  throwing 
light  on  this  fubjedt.   He  tells  us  in  one  number  % 

*  Foreign  alliances  were  renewed,  and  in  particu- 
lar with  the  Cruthenians  (Piks)  of  North  Britain, 
among  whom  our  Carbfy  Riada,  the  foh  of  Co- 
nary- IL  found  an  eftablifhment  for  his  colony  of 
Scots,  the  firfl  that  migrated  from  Ireland  to  North 
Britain.'    And  in  Number  XII.  p.  500,'  he  fays, 

*  About  the  year  256  Cormac  O'Cuin,  the  moft 

*  Number  X. 
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celebrated  of  our  Irilh  monarchs,  had  his  authority 
renounced  by  the  Ultonians,  the  conftant  enemies 
of  his  family.  After  defeating  thofe  rebels  in  fe- 
deral engagements, ,  their  remains  fled  for  (heltier 
into  the  ifles  and  continent  of  North  Britain. 
Supplied  with  an  excellent  militia,  difciplined  un- 
der the  famous  Fin  Mac  Cumhall,  his  commander 
in  chief,  and  his  fon-in-law,  Cormac  fol- 
lowed his  rebellious  fubjefts  into  the  places  of 
their  retreat.  The  terror  of  his  power  brought 
matters  to  a  fpeedy  iffue.  By  confent,  or  force, 
he  obtained  from  the  Piks  a  lettlement  in  Kintire 
and  Argyle  for  his  father's  nephew  Carbry  Riada, 
above-mentioned.  Throiigh  that  colonization  un- 
der his  kinfman  he  left  no  foreign  afylum  open  for 
his  Ultonian  enemies,  whofe  power  in  Ulfter  he 
alfo  curtailed,  by  ftripping  them  of  the  territory 
now  called  the  county  of  Antrim,  with  fome  conr 
tiguous  diftrias,  well  marked  by  Ulher.  That 
territory,  as  well  as  the  other  in  North  Britain, 
had  the  name  of  Dalriada,  from  Carbry  Riada, 
their  firft  vaflal  fovereign  under  the  Irilh  monarch, 
who  veiled  him  with  authority  ^' 

All 

^  Wynne,  in  his  biftory  of  Ireland^  London,  1773,  a  vols, 
8vo.  narrates  the  fcttlement  of  the  Oah*als  in  Fikland  in 
thefe  terms.  *'  Among  the  ions  of  Olliol  Olum,  there  waa 
one  known  by  the  diftinguiflied  name  of  Achy  Riiada,  or 
Riada^  who  was  permitted  by  Olliol  to  rails  a  fufficient  body 
of  forces  to  eilabiifh  himlelf  in  the  province  of  Uillcr.  Fer- 
gus, then  king  of  that  territory,  being  of  the  family,  fa- 
voured him,  and  his  followers,  who  were  of  the  race  of  De- 
gad  :  and,  by  the  affulance  Achy  Riada  procured,  he  foon 
lettled  himfelf  in  Ullier,  notwithftanding  all  the  oppofition 
of  the  Trians,  And  from  this  circumfian^e  the  acqujfition 
they  made  took  the  name  of  Dalriada,  or  the  portion  of 
Riada.  But  as  Achy  was  one  of  thofe  that  having  much, 
ftill  grafp  at  more,  obferving  a  country  over-agiinft  his  dii- 
trift,  which  appeared  eafy  of  accefs,  he  embarked  with  his 
followers ;  and,  either  by  force  or  treaty,  much  more  likely 
by  the  latter,  he  obt^iined  a  fcttlement  there  alfo  for  his 
tribe  from  the  Britifti  Pitts.  And  that  traa  of  land  was  af- 
terwards,  for  many  ages,    denominated  the  Albanian   l^al- 

VoL,  II.  ^  .    '  ^'^^^* 
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All  this  is  given,  as  ufual,  without  one  autho" 
rity    or  reference !    The   circumftances  of  Mn 
O'Conor's  tale  are  alfo  difcordant.     Firft  he  fays 
the  fettlement  was  owing  to  force ;  then  he  im- 
putes it  to  treaty ;  then  to  force  again,  pr.  Ken- 
nedy's account,  tho  brief,  feems  much  more  ac- 
curate ;  and  he  imputes  the  fettlement  to  the  per- 
miflion  of  the  Piks.     Common  fenfe  argues  this 
to  have  been  the  cafe,    for  that  a  handful   ef 
men,  to  whom  fortreflcs  were  unknown,   ihould 
force  a  fettlement  among  fo  fierce  and  numerous 
a  people  as  the  Piks,  is  impoffible.     And  even  by 
Mr.  O'Conor's  account,  when  the  Piks  afterward 
quarreled  with  them,  they  totally  expelled  the 
colony.     Mn  O^Conor's  ftory  about  the  rebellion 
of  the  Cruthini,  or  Piks  in  Ulfter,  feems  mere 
romance ;  and  we  have  no  room  to  believe  that 
thefe  Cruthini  acknowleged  the  Irifh  fovereignty, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  they  could  rebel.    'Thofe 
Cruthini  had  only  fettled  in  Ulfler  about  the  year 
220  ;  and,  far  from  being  conquered  or  expelled 
on  this  occafion,  we  find  them  under  their  own 
monarchs  till  the  eighth  or  ninth  century.   They 
were  certainly  not  in  Antrim,  but  in  prefent  Lon- 
donderry and  Donegal.     For  the  Irifh  Dalreudini 
pofTefTcd  Antrim,  by  Mr.  0*Conor*s  own  account ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  he  allows  that  the  Cruthini 
were  in  the  north  of  Ireland  ;  and  from  Tighernac 
and  the  annals  of  Ulfter,  &c.  it  is  certain  that  the 
Cruthini  were  in  a  diftind:  region  of  Ireland  from 
die  Dalreudini.      That  the  Cruthini  were  not  on 
the  north-eaft  of  Ireland,  but  the  north-weft,  alfa 
appears  from  Mr.  O'Conor's  own  information^  that 

riada,  a  name  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  Argyle,  who  were 
defcendcd  from  this  Irifli  colony.**  Wynne  errs  grofsly  in 
m?king  Riada  fon  of  Ollinl  Otum,  for  he  was  fon  of  Co- 
nary  IL  king  of  Ireland,  as  all  the  above  accounts  bear. 
And  this  is  confirmed  by  an  ol^  piece,  publiflied  by  Innes, 
p.  jyz.  *'  Fergus  iilius  brie  iplc  fuit  primus,  qui  de  fe- 
xnine  Chonare,"  &c. 

he 
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he  found  in  the  old  book  of  Glendalogh  diat  the 
Cruthini  were  in  Ulfter  and  Connaught,  which  laft 
province  is  oli  the  weft.   There  is  but  one  people 
of  Cruthini  in  Ireland,  to  be  found  in  Adomnan^ 
Tighernac,    the   annals    erf"  Ulfter,    and   other 
authentic  documents  ;  and  thofe  Cruthini  .were  in 
part  of  Ulfter,  and  part  of  Connaught  by  Mr% 
0'Conor*s  own  relation,  that  is,  on  the  north-weft 
of  Ireland,    The^  people  on  the  nprth-eaft  of  Ire* 
land,  among  whom  Riada  planted  his  Dalreudini, 
were  the  Damnii  or  Darnii  of  Ptoleiiiy,  a  Cum* 
raig  people,  that  had  paft  from  Scotland  upon 
the  arrival  of  the  Piks.    The  Dalreudini,  or  tribe 
of  Riada,  were  certainly  led  by  him  from  Mun- 
fter,  his  oWn  province ;  and  muft  have  been  Scytb^e 
or  Scoiti,  who  had  fubdued  tfie  fouth,  eaft,  and 
weft  of  Ireland,  but  had  not  extended  into  the 
north,  till  Riada  planted  his  colony.     From  the 
genuine  writings  of  St.  Patrick   it  is  clear,  as 
Innes  remarks,  that  all  the  people  of  Ireland  were 
not  termed  Scottiy  but  that  the  Spots  were  the  fu- 
perior  and  conquering  people,  while  the  common 
fubjedl  race  were  termed  merely  Hibernij  or  Irifli. 
T  hat  the  Dalreudini  were  Scots  proper  is  certain 
from  their  being  led  from  the  South  of  Ireland, 
the  chief  region  of  the  Scots ;  and  from  their  be- 
ing termed  Scots  peculiarly  by  Adomnan,  Beda, 
and  other  aiiciencs.     This  account  of  the  matter 
is  fo  confonant  to  probability,  that  it  would  al- 
moft  fupport  itfelf,  independent  of  all  the  ancient 
authorities,  which  are  united  in  its  favour.     In- 
deed i  have  always  found  that  the  higheft  proba- 
bility and  verifimilitude  ever  attend  the  ancient 
authorities,,  when  duly  examined  and  collated. 

It  may  be  thought  that  Kennedy  and  O'Conor, 
writers  of  this  century^  are  but  poor  fupports  cf 
Beda^s  authority.  But  it  muft  be  refleded,  that 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  Dalreudini  of  Ireland, 
all  the  Iriih  writers,  Keating,  Uftier,  0*Flaherty^ 
&c.  &c.  &c.  are  concordant,  and  fay  the  name  , 

E.2        '  fprung 
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fprung  from  Carbry  Riada.      Beda,    a  fupcrior 
authority  to  all  the  Irilh  annals  put  together,  in- 
forms us,  that  this  very  Riada  led  alfo  the  firft  co- 
lony of  Scots,  to  North  Britain,      So  that  the 
point  (lands  clear,    independently,  of  the  lights 
which  Kennedy  and  O^Conor  throw  upon  it.    This 
Carbry,  or,  as  others  call  him,  Eocha  Riada,  ap- 
pears in  the  old  genealogy  of  the  Scotifli  kings, 
repeated  at  the  coronation  of  Alexander  III.  and 
preferved  by  Diceto,  Fordun,  and  many  others. 
In  that  genealogy  he  is  termed  Eodacb  Riede^  and 
is  placed  twelve  generations  before  Fergus  fon  of 
Ere.     Kennedy  informs  us,  that,  tho  the  Scotifli 
accounts    thus   put    fourteen    generations    from 
Riada  to  Fergus  (including  both),  yet  the  Irifti 
and  efpecially  the  book  of  Lecan,  give  but  ele- 
ven ;  that  is,  nine  generations  between   the  two, 
which,  at  thirty  years  to  a  generation,  make  270 
years.      Mr.  O'Conor  fays   but  eight,    or  240 
years,  which  is  furely  the  truth.     Kennedy  men- 
tions an  Irilh  MS.  which  has  biit  fix :  and  lays, 
that    falfe  names  creep  into  fuch  genealogies, 
from  miftaking  nicknames  for  proper  names,  and 
from  putting  names  of  predeceffors  as  names  of 
fathers ;  and  fcruples  not,  upon  this  occafion,  to 
Ihew  difcordanccs  in  fcripture  etymologies.     It  is 
moft  ftrange  that  O'Flaherty,  in  his  genealogy  of 
James  11.  .gives  only  three  generations  between 
Riada  and  Ere  !    But  that  gentleman  feems  to 
have  paid  little  attention  to  fafts  or  authorities, 
when  his  point  was  to  abridge  the  antiquities  of 
the  Britifh  Scots,  and  to  appropriate  to  the  Ifiih 
all  the  aft  ions  of  the  Scots  againft  the  Romans.  ^ 
Which  laft  purpofe  required  no  fuch  aid,  as  it  is 
certain  that  the  Irilh  Scots  are  thofe  of  Roman 
hiftory ;  and  the  Britilh  Scots  were  only  known 
mnder  another  name,    of  which  prefently.     But 
d^Flaherty  deferves  reproof  for  ufing  falfifications, 
tho  to  ferve  the  caufe  of  truth  :    Non  tali  auxilio. 
It  is  matter  of  regret,  that  the  acute  and  accu- 
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rate  Innes,  who  alfo  ihews  the  firft  colony  of  Irifh 
Scots  in  Britain  to  have  fettled  in  the  third  cen- 
tury, as  here  ftated,  has  not  examined  the  gene- 
rations between  Riada  and  Ere  ;  for  tho  the  lords 
of  Dalriada  were  not  kings  till  503,  and  it  is  not 
certain  whether  they  dwelled  in  the  Irifti  Dalri- 
ada, or  the  Pikifli  \  ftill  they  are  the  immediate 
anceftors  of  the  Dalriadic  or  Old  Scotiih  line.  I 
fliall  here  put  down  this  genealogy  according  to 
the  ancient  Scotifh  account^,  and  the  Irilh^  as 
given  by  Kennedy. 

The  Scotiih  is,      ^ 

I  •  Eochad  Riede. 
2.  Fiachrach  Tathmail. 
3*  Eocba  Andotb» 
4*  Akirktr. 

5.  Findacb. 

6.  Crutcblincb. 

7.  Sencormac.  "> 

8.  Fetbelmac  Rpmacb. 
9*  Jngufa  Butim. 

10.  Fethelmec  AJlingret. 

11.  Angqfa  Fir. 

12.  Eocha  Munremor. 

13.  Ere. 

14.  Fergus. 


The  Iriflx  follows  ; 

I  •  Eocha  Riada. 
2.  Kinta. 

3^  Fedlim  Laverdboidh-cuige  (hand  that  burns 
a  province,) 

t  la  the  time  of  Aidan,  the  Irifli  Dalriada  was  divided 
from  the  Britifli,  and  reverted  to  the  kings  of  Ireland.  Ken" 
M$d§  I  Vita  Fia  Cobtmia  apud  Colgan.  . 

E  3  4-  Fiachra 
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4»  Fiachra  Taithmail, 

5.  Fergus  UUadh. 

6.  ^ngus  Fear. 

7.  Eocha  Munremor* 

8.  Ere, 

9*  Fergus, 

Thus  the  Iriih  Inferts  two  names^  between 
Eocha  Rtada  and  Fiachra,  not  found  in  the 
Scotilh  ;  and  likewife  a  Fergus  UUadh  not  in  the 
Scotifti.  And  the  Scotifh  has  eight  names  not 
in  the  Irilh-  The  four  laft  names  are  alone  con- 
cordant. So  much  for  Irifh  genealogies !  It  is 
remarkable  that  Angus  Fir  was  cotemporary  with 
St.  Patrick,  and  that  after  him  the  genealogy 
feems  accurate.  Before  Patrick's  time  only  the 
names  of  the  kings  of  Ireland,  and  great  events, 
can  be  received, 

Moft  writers  on  Britifli  antiquities  have  been 
puzzled  to  divine   who   the  Attacotti    were; 
and  none  has  hitherto  fettled  this  point,     1  am 
foUv  convinced  that  Attacotti  was  neither  more 
nor  lefs  than  the  name  given  by  the  northern  pro- 
vincial Britains,  who  were  Cumraig,  to  the  Dal- 
reudini.     From  the  DiSionarium  Kymbraicum  of 
Davis  it  appears  that  At  is  ad;  Attal  is  retinere^ 
detinerey  &c.     So  that  there  is  reafon  to  conclude, 
that  the  name  Attacotti  means  fimply  Hither  Sc&ts^ 
or  Scots  remaining  in  Britain.  The  *yis  quite  a  fervile 
letter,  fometimes  fuperfluous,  fometimes  omitted, 
euphonii^  caufa^  as  all,  the  leaft  verft  in  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  languages,  know.  But  this  opinion  receives 
full  confirmation  from  other  reafons.     Ammianus 
Mafcellinus  fii*ft  mentions^  the  Attacotti  at   the 
year  364.     P/V?/,  Saxonefquey    et  Scotti,   et  Atta- 
/cotiiy  Britannos  arumnis  vexavere  continuis.     And 
then  at  the  year  368,  PiS/  in  duas  genHs  divifij 
Dicaiedones  tt  VeSturiones  \  itidemqu^  Attacotti^  belli- 
cofa  hominum  natio  ;  et  Scotti ;  per  diver/a  vagantes 
mult  a  populabantur.  And  from  St*  Jerome  we  learn 

that 
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that  the  Attacotti  were  a  nation  of  Britain.    Thus 
quite  a  new  nation  appear3  in  Britain  at  this  pe- 
riod.     But  how  came  it  to  efcape  the  Roman 
writers  for  a  whole  century,  from  258  till  364  ? 
The  bonder  would,  it  is  prefumed,  have  been 
greater,  had  this  new  colony  appeared  in  Roman 
hiftory  fooner.     Horfley  well  obferves,  that  from 
the  expedition  of  Severus  2 11,, till  Caraufius  290, 
nothing  concerning  Britain  can  be  found.     And 
from  290  till  364,  what  have  we  ?    Only  a  hint 
or  two  of  panegy rifts,  dealing  wholly  in  generals. 
The  firft  books  of  Ammianus  are  moft  unfortu-. 
natelyloft;  fo  that  from  2^8  till  364  we  have 
really  no  writer,  from  whom  fuch  information 
could  be  in  the  leaft  expefted,  either  hiftorian  or 
geographer.     Ammianus,  at  the  year  368,  tells  • 
us  he  had  given  a  defcription  of  Britain,  when 
defcribing  the  aftionsof  Conftans  there,  about 
the  year  342,  fo  Ihall  add  no  more.    Then  he 
proceeds,  to  the  fentence  above   quoted.      It  is 
therefore  to  be  inferred,  that  as  he  fays  nothing 
at  368  of  the  Attacotti  being  quite  a  new  nation, 
he  had  defcribed  them  at  342  :  and  in  all  proba 
bility  told  us,  as  we  are  ftill  fully  enabled  to  dil- 
cover,  that  they  were  a  colony  of  the  Scots  who 
Jiad  come  from  Ireland,  and  fettled  on  the  north 
of  the  Glota,  or  Clyde.     Biit  the  knowlege  we 
have  that  the  colony  calling  themfelves  Dalreu- 
dini  came  to  Britain  about  258  ;  and  the  mention 
of  the  Attacotti,  a  new  nation  in   iNorth  Britain, 
only  a  century  afterward,  will  of  itfelf  convince 
us  that  Attacotti  was  neither  more  nor  lefs  than 
the  name  given,  by  die  provincial  Britons  to  the 
Dalreudini. 

Richard  of  Cirencefter,  a  monk  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  who  is  often  palpably  erroneous, 
is  a  writer  to  be  cautioufly  ufed.  To  Ptolemy *s 
map  of  North  Britain^  Richard  has  added  the 
Attacotiif  and  Damnii  Albania  nations  unknown 
to  Ptolemy ;  but  is  certainly  right  in  their  pofi- 

E4  tion. 
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tion.  He  places  the  Attacotti  on  the  north  of  the 
Frith  of  Clyde;  and  the  Damnii  Albani  juft 
above  them.  And  thefe  two  nations  form  the 
ohly  addition  he  makes  to  Ptolemy's  map.  Now 
Beda  places  the  Dalreudini,  on  their  firft  arrival, 
exaftly  in  that  very  region.  'Efi  autem  Jinus  ma^ 
ris  permaximuSy  qui  antiquitus  geniem  Britonum  a 
Ptllis  fecernebat :  qui  ab  Occidents  in  terras  longo 
f patio  erutnpit ;  ubi  eji  civitas  Britonum  munitijftma 
ufque  hodie^  qua  vocatur  Alcluitb.  Ad  cujus  vide^ 
Itcet  Jinus  partem  feptentrionalem  Scotti,  quos  diximui^ 
adventcntesj  fibi  locum  patria  fecerunt.  This  is 
furely  a  ftrong  confirmation  that  the  Dalreudini 
and  Attacotti  were  one  and  the  fame  nation.  The 
Damnii  Albani  of  Richard  were,  it  is  likely,  fonie 
of  the  Damnii  of  Antrim,  conquered  by  Riada, 
whom  he  had  tranfplanted  here  along  witn  his  co-* 
lony  of  Dalreudini.  Albani  is  a  well-known  term 
for  North  Briti/h  in  the  IriQi  tongue. 
.  The  Attacotti  make  a  diftinguiihed  figure  in 
the  Notitia  Imperii,  a  work  of  the  fifth  century, 
where  numerous  bodies  of  them  appear  in  the  lift 
of  the  Roman  army.  One  body  was  in  lUyricum, 
their  entign  a  kind  of  mullet :  another  at  Rome, 
their  badge  a  cirde  :  the  Attacotti  Honoriani  wer^ 
in  Italy.  In  the  fame  work  are  named  bodies  of 
Parthians,  Sarmatae/jArabs,  Franks,  Saxons,  &c» 
Thofe  foreign  foldiers  had,  in  all  likelihood,  b?- 
longed  to  vanquilhed  armies ;  and  been  fpared 
from  carnage  on  condition  of  bearing  arms,  in 
thofe  of  Rome.  Some,  it  is  likely,  were  merely 
foreign  levies  and  auxiliaries.  Tq  which  clafs 
thofe  Attacotti  belong,  it  is  difficult  to  fay.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that Theodofius,  in  368,  repelled  thePiks, 
Scots,  and  Attacotti,  from  the  Roman  province^ 
in  Biitain ;  rebuilt  the  wall  of  Antoninus  be- 
tween Forth  and  Clyde;  and  founded  the  pro- 
vince of  Valentia.  The  Attacotti,  finding  no 
employment  for  their  arms,  might  be  tempted  to 
enter  into  the  Rom^n  aripies  j  for  it  was  the  Ro- 
man 
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man  policy  in  later  ages  to  levy  as  many  foreign 
troops  as  poffible,  and  to  oppofe  barbarians  to 
barbarians.  Perhaps  the  Attacotti  were  fiibdued 
and  forced  to  furnilh  levies.  Perhaps  thefe  bo- 
dies were  prifoners  of  war  ^. 

The  time  when  the  Attacottic  colony  arrived 
in  Pikland,  was  certainly  that  in  which  flouriihed 
the  celebrated  Fwn  Mac  Cumhal  (pronounce  Fin 
Mac  Cuwal)  as  all  the  Iriih  hiftorians  agree  :  and 
therefore  a  few  words  (hall  be  added  concerning 
that  hero,  who  has  had  fo  Angular  a  fate  in  our 
time.  In  Scotland  he  is  alfo  called  Fingal;  and 
is  mentioned  under  that  name  by  Barbour  in  1375  : 
but  this  name  is  unknown  to  the  Irilh.  That 
Fingal  was  the  fame  perfon  with  the  Iriih  Fin 
Mac  Cuwal,  is  clear  from  the  identic  name  of 
the  father  Cuwal,  the  fon  Oijtn,  the  grandfon 
OJiir ;  and  from  the  old  Scotilh  poets,  who 
fometimes  call  this  perfonage  Fitigal,  fometimcs 
Fin  Mac  CouL  The  names  of  his  companions 
Gaul^  fon  of  Morni,  &c.  alfo  coincide  both  in 
IriOi  and  Highland  tradition  ;  fb  that  the  identity 
of  Fin  Mac  Cuwal  and  Fingal  is  demonftrativei 

>>  Some  imagine  that  the  prefent  Highland  drefs  reprefents 
tbe  Roman  military  habit.  The  phiiibeg  was  always  quite 
unknown  among  the  Welch  and  Irifli :  but  i  know  no  Ko- 
xnan  name  for  it.  Among  the  Romans  it  was  a  mere  orna- 
ment, or  fringe,  to  the  mail;  and  they  worq  hracc^^  or 
hreechest  under  it.  From  old^  illuminated  MSS,  it  appears 
to  have  been  a  drefs  of  the  people  among  the  Saxons,  who 
could  not  afford  breeches.  See  Strutt's  Antiquities.  I  be- 
lieve it  alfo  occurs  on  Trajan's  pillar,  as  the  drels  of  the 
common  Daci,  while  the  chic:f8  have  bracca.  Its  antiquity 
among  the  Highlanders  is  very  queflionable ;  and  fome  fup- 
pofe  it  not  older  than  Mary's  rei^n.  Gildas. reprefents  both 
Hks  and  Scots  of  his  time  as  quite  naked,  with  only  a  piece 
of  cloth  tied  about  their  middie.  Giraldus  Cambrenfis 
mentions  troufers  as  the  Irifh  drefs,  A.  D.  i  i8;j.  Froillard, 
tho  amazed  at  i\iQ /awvages  Ec>zf)tSy  as  he  calls  them,  takes 
no  notice  of  this  ftriking  peculiarity.  Plaids  arc  ufed  by  the 
Wild  Clirfs  >of  Barbary :  Shaw's  Travels.  Tartan  is  p.rhaps  a 
late  invention :  and  it  is  believed  palTed  from  the  Lowlands 
to  the  Highlands.  The  Highland  drefs  is  not  ancient|  but 
fingnlar,  and  adapted  to  their  favage  life. 

But 
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But  how  the  Scots  alone  came  to  term  him  Fin- 
gal,  is  not  fo  eafily  (hewn.  In  the  old  Irilh  Wri- 
ters, as  Tighernac,  the  Annals  of  Ulfter,  &€• 
Fingdly  or  White  Strangers,  is  a  name  uniformly 
given  to  the  Danes,  and  is  not  ufed  till  their  ap  - 
pearance  in  795 ;  as  Duf  Gal,  or  Dugal,  Black 
Strangers,  is  the  peculiar  name  of  the  Norwegians, 
Mr.  Thorkelin,  a  learned  native  of  Iceland,  in- 
forms me  that  the  old  drefs  of  the  Norwegians, 
and  efpecially  of  the  pirates  and  mariners,  was 
black ;  as  the  Icelandic  is  at  this  day,  and  has 
always  been.  But  the  Danes  feem  to  have  been 
called  Fingal,  from  the  whitenefs  of  their  com- 
plexions, while  the  Celts  are  of  black  complexion. 
The  name  Fingal,  given  to  Fion,  feems  therefore 
an  impropriety,  and  a  confufion  (as  tradition  is 
fynonymous  with  confufion)  of  the  fame  of  the 
Fingals  or  Danes  in  Ireland,  with  that  of  Fin, 
the  hero.  The  whole  Irilh  and  Highland  poems 
and  traditions,  concerning  this  perfonage,  form 
indeed  one  mafs  of  confufion  and  abfiirdity. 

The  period  when  Fin  flouriihed  has,  like  other 
traditional  matters,  fufFered  the  groflGsft  anachro- 
nifms.  Later  Irifh  MSS.  and  traditions,  and 
poems,  both  of  Ireland  and  the  Highlands,,  re- 
prcfent  his  fon  Oifin  or  Oflian,  as  he  is  new 
chriftened,  as  cotemporary  with  St.  Patrick, 
A.  D.  440,  holding  dialogues  with  that  Saint, 
writing  poem^  to  him,.  &c.  But  the  real  epoch 
of  Fin  preceded  Saint  Patrick  near  two  centuries, 
as  is  clear  from  Irilh  hiftory.  He  flouriihed  un- 
der Cormac  O^Cuin,  who  afcended  the  Irifli 
throne  in  254,  as  Mageogagh^n  1627,  Keating, 
O' Flaherty,  Mac  Curtiii,  O'Halloran,  O^Corior, 
Warner,  Wynne,  and  odier  writers,  who  mention 
Fin,  Ihew  from  the  Irilh  annals.  Colonel  Val- 
lancey  tells  us,  that  at  the  memorable  battle  of 
Gabhra,  A.  D.  296,  between  Moghchorb  king 
of  Munfter,  and  Cairbre,  fon  of  Cormac,  king  of 
Tara,  moft  of  the  (landing  army  that  had  lately 

been 
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been  commanded  by  Fion  Mac  Cumhaly  and  its  re- 
nowned heroes  called  Fiana  Eirionn^  or  Phenians, 
were  flain,  after  vaflj  carnage  of  the  enemy, 
(y Flaherty  mforms,  that  Fin.  died  in  2  84 ;  and 
under  the  year  291,  fays  Pralium  Gauranum  prope 
Temoriam.  "  In  pratii  ajiu  Carhreus,  efOfgarus  Fin^ 
nit  ex  Offino  nepoSy  manus  conferunt  *,  &c.  That  Fin 
and  Oifin  do  not  belong  to  Saint  Patrick'^,  time, 
is  indeed  clear  from  Tighernac,  die  Annals  of 
Ulfter,  and  other  authentic  documents.  Jocelin, 
m  his  life  of  Saint  Patrick,  written  in  the  twelfth, 
century,  places  Fmnan  Mac  CoUy  a  giant,  above 
a  hundred  years  before  Patrick.  As  to  the  ana- 
chronifms  which  have  crept  ki,  they  are  common 
in  all  traditions.  Fin  and  Patrick  were  the  two 
moft  famous  men  of  ancient  Ireland;  and  they 
are  thus  brought  together.  Still  greater  anachro- 
nifms  appear  in  the  NortheTu  Sagas,  concerning ' 
Starkader,  the  Fin  or  Arthur  of  Scandinavia. 
Torfseus,  in  his  Norwegian  hiftory,  has  a  differ* 
tation  De  Starkadis ;  and  makes  many  out  of  one, 
whom  Saxo  reprefents  as  living  three  centuries. 
Nay  Torfaetis  lays  there  is  no  age  from  Chrift's 
birth,  to  the  eighth  century,  free  from  fynchro- 
nifms  of  Starkader  !  Torfseus,  in  the  fame  work, 
vol.  I.  p.  296,  is  forced  to  ftrive  againft  the  grofs 
anachronifm  of  a  man,  whom  he  puts  in  the  fifth 
century,  marrying  Ragnar  Lodbrog's  daughter, 
who  lived  in  the  ninth  !  But  fuch  is  tradition  I 
Suhm,  in  his  Abftraft  of  Danilh  Hiftory,  makes 
two  Starkaders,  one  in  the  fifth,  the  other  in  the 
eighth  century  ;  both  of  them  great  warriors  and 
great  poets.      This  refembles  the  three  Odins, 

*  In  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  Cat  Ayfc.  4817,  is  a  fine  MS.  of 
iMageoghagan's  Hiitory  of  Ireland,  written  in  1627,  where, 
at  the  year  267,  he  fays,  **  Fynne  ^flac  Coyle,  the  great  hun- 
ter, and  defender  of  Ireland,  beheaded."  He  gives  a  long 
fabulous  account  of  him  ;  and  obTerves  that  *•  Ofgar  Mac 
Q^J^»  Fynn  Mac  Coyle's  grandchild,  was  a  valourous  and 
hardy  man*' 

and 
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and  is  a  mere  apology  for  the  anachronifin  of  tra-. 
dition.  The  mention  of  Starkader  leads  me  to> 
hint  the  great  fimilarity  between  him  and  the 
Irifh  Fin  and  Oifin ;  whence  k  is  reafbnable  to 
infer  that  the  Danes  and  Norwegians  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  grafted  many  of  the  fables  about 
Starkader  on  the  ftory  of  Fin,  Oifin,  &c.   Starka- 

^  der,  like  Oflian,  is  not  only  an  Achilles,  but  a 
Homer ;  npt  only  a  hero,  but  a  great  poet.  As 
Fin  and  Oifin  are-  equally  celebrated  in  Ireliand^ 
and  the  Highlands ;  fp  Starkader,  both  in  Dtn^ 
mark  and  Sweden.  Starl^ader  was  famous  for 
affifting  the  opprefibd,  fo  Fin ;  ideas  evidently  of 
the  times  of  chivalry.  As  Macpherfon  makes  his 
Offian  an  hiftorian  of  grave  note ;  fo  Saxo  repre- 
fents  Starkader.  Oifin  celebrates  his  own  adtioj^, 
fo  Starkader  \ 

Almoft  every  nation  has  had  a  chanjpion  of 
this  fort :  the  Perfians,  Ruftan ;  the  Greeks, 
Hercules ;  the  Scandinavians,  Starkader ;  the 
Welch,  Arthur;  the  Irifli,  Fin;  the  French, 
Charlemagne,  &c.  Of  thefe  the  Welch  Arthui^ 
is  now  known  to  be  a  nonexiftence,  being  only 
a  Cumraig  epithet  Jrd  ur,  *  The  Great  Man,' 
for  Aurelius  Ambrofius,  their  Roman  leader 
againft  the  Saxons.     And  of  th^  Iriflx  Fin  the 

Jefs  that  is  faid  in  hiftory  the  better;  and  the 
Irifh  antiquaries  adt  judicioully  in  this  refped. 
He  feems  however  to  have  been  a  man  of  great 
talents  for  the  age,  and  of  celebrity  in  arms.  His 
formation  of  a  regular  ftanding  army  trained  to 
war,  in  which  all  the  Irifh  accounts  agree,  feems 

^  Starkader  annofus  poeta  erat,  ct  carmina  ejus  vetuftiffima 
cenfentur  eorum  quae  jam  homines  memoria  tenent.  Ferei, 
Goih.  it  Roif.  Hift.  Ramus,  in  his  Nori  Rifrnum^  p,  36^  gives 
two  fragments  of  Starkader*s  poetry,  in  which  he  lays,  *  I  was 
young  when  dreadful  fires  deOroyed  m^  father  and  other 
brave  men/  &c.  a  paifage  fimiJar  to  one  m  Oflian.  A  poem 
of  Starkader  on  frugality  may  be  found  in  Olaus  Magnus* 
V.  3.  another  on  his  battles,  V.  7,  The  reader  is  reterred 
to  Olaus  for  a  long  aad  curious  account  of  this  hero. 

to 


to  have  been  a  rude  imitation  of  the  Roman  le* 
gions  in  Britain.  The  idea,  tho  fimple  enough, 
(hews  prudence;  for  fuch  a  force  alone  could 
have  copt  with  the  Romans,  had  they  invaded 
Ireland.  But  this  mabhine,  which  furprized  a 
rude  age,  and  feems  the  bafis  of  all  Fin's  fame, 
like  fome  other  great  fchemes,  only  lived  in  its 
author,  and  expired  foon  after  him  ^ 

Of  the  pretended  poems  of  Oflian,  the  ion  of  ^ 
this  Fin,  it  is  almoft  beneath  the  purpofe  of  this 
work  to  fpeak.  That  fo  filly  a  delufion  fhould 
impofe  even  on  fome  literati,  both  of  England 
and  Scotland,  is  only  a  proof  how  litde  hiftorical 
antiquities  arc  ftudied  in  Britain  :  for  in  any  other 
country  only  laughter  could  have  followed.  As 
to  us  of  Scotland,  foreigners  feem,  on  this  occa- 
fion,  juftly  to  queftion  whether  we  be  yet  favages 
or  not.  For  that  the  moft  civilized  and  benevo- 
lent manners  ftiould  belong  to  favage  fociety,  ar 
reprefented  in  Oflian,  is  not  fo  abfurd  as  that 
fuch  a  delufion  could  impofe  on  any,  in  a  country 
advanced  beyond  a  favage  ftate.  National  preju- 
dice is  alfo  a  fpecies  of  madnefs,  and  confumes 
all  reafoning  and  common  fenfe ;  fo  that  people, 
.  rather  acute  on  other  points,  will  on  this  betray 
a  credulity  beneath  childhood,  and  an  obduracy 
beyond  the  pitch  of  confirmed  frenzy.  Certain  it 
.  is,  that^  had  thefe  poems  of  Oflian  been  publiftied 
by  an  Irifliman,  all  Scotland,  from  the  Mull  of 
Galloway  to  the  Orkneys,  would  have  been  in 
one  peal  of  laughter  at  fo  enormous  a  bulh 

Yet  it  muft  be  confefled,   that  thefe  poems 

.  form  a  literary  phenomenon,  the  mofl:  fingular 

that  has  ever  appeared,  or  will,  in  all  probability, 

^  Buchanan^  in  his  account  of  the  family  of  Buchanan, 
Edin.  1723,  4to.  griyes  an  account  of  the  Feans,  or  militia  of 
Fin,  and  ipeaks  ot  *  rude  rhimes/  on  the  adlions  of  Fin  Mac 
•  Coel,  their  general,  as  retained  by  the  Irifli,  and  Scotifh 
liighlanders.  This  gentlemaa  was  well  verfed  in  the  Gaeli;: 
language.    . 

ever 
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ever  appear,  in  the  world  of  litcratat«.    Their 
general  manner  is  fuch^  that  it  is  no  wonder  they 
impofe.      When  very  young,   and   immerft   in 
Greek  and  Roman  reading,  i  had  a  firm  opinion 
of  the  falfehood   of  Offian^s  poems ;    becaufe  it 
appeared,  at  firft  glance,  that  their  prefervation 
was  an  impoffible  fiftion.     This  was  before  i  had 
redd  them  ;  but,  upon  perufal,  my  fentiments  to- 
tally changed.     The  intrinfic  ftyle  and  manner, 
and  imagery  of  the  poems,  with  the  tranlhtor^s 
.plaufible  notes,  and  theteftimonies  given  by  Dr. 
Blair,  a  man  of  the  moil  excellent  moral  charac- 
ter, made  me  a  complete  convert ;  and  from  the 
age  of  fixteen  till  twenty,  their  veracity  appeared 
to  me  pofitivej  any  objedions  to  it  the  mere  ef- 
feft  of  envy,  or  of  national  prejudice.     But  be* 
ginning  at  kft  to  ftudy  the  antiquities  of  modem 
nations,  and  of  my  own  country  in  particular,  i 
foon  awakened  from  fo  grofs  a  delufion ;  and  was 
apt  to  conclude  them  the  mere  fabrications  of  the 
tranllator,  from  the  total  ignorance  even  of  the 
greateft  features  of  our:hiftory,  and  manners,  that 
runs  through  the  whole.    I  am  convinced,  there- 
fore, from  my  own  experience,  that  as  foon  as 
hiftorical  antiquities,  the.  moft  manly  and  import- 
ant of  all  literary  purfuits,  begin  to  be  in  the  kafl 
ftudied  in  Britain,  the  poems  of  OfEan  will  be 
regarded  ill  their  true  light  of  mere  romance. 
But  that  they  are  totally  the  fabrications  of  the 
tranflator,  would  be  a  ralh  conclufion  5  and  tho  i 
was  led  to  think  fo  once,  in  my  abhorrence  of  be- 
ing made  a  dupe,  yet,  upon  full  confideration  of 
this  point,  i  am  convinced  that  one  half^  or  per- 
haj  S .  more,  of  thefe  poems  is  really  traditionaL 
For  the  poem  of  Fingal  is  mentioned  as  preferved 
by  tradition  in  the  Highlands,  long  before  the 
tranflation  appeared.      And   Dr.  Blair   produces 
about  an  hundred  refpedtable  witnelTes  to  the  tra- 
dition of  other,  poems,   and  paiTages.     But  this 
very  tradition  will,  to  any  impartial  Inind,  pre- 

fent 
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fent  a  clear  proof  chat  the  original  parts  are  of  a 
late  age.     And  it  appears  to  me^  that  fome  poet, 
or  poets^  of  fuperlative  genius,  flouriihed  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  in  the  Fourteehth  or  Fif- 
teenth century » ;  to  whom  we  are  indebted  fot 
the  traditional  parts.     For  that  they  are  not  more 
ancient  is  clear  from  their  being  preferved  by 
tradition  ** ;  and  from  the  total  confufion  of  all 
•hiftory  that  pervades  them.     The  tales  of  Fin, 
and  his  heroes,   were  always  famous  among  the 
Irifh,   and  their  defcendents  the  Scotifh  High- 
landers ;   as  thofe  of  Arthur  among  the  Welch. 
Had  a  poet  of  fuperlative  genius  arifen  in  Wales, 
at  a  late  period,    we  might  have   feen  as   finfe 
poetry,  with  a  fimilar  ignorance,  and  perv^rfion 
of  all  hiftory.  Arthur  would  no  doubt  have  fought  ^ 
in  France,    Ireland,   &c.  and  have  been  always 
vi&oi:.   Had.fuch  a  poet  arifen  in  Bretagne,  Wales, 
the  real  region  of  Arthur,  would  have  been  re- 
prefented  as  the  fcene  of  his  conquefts,   as  is  the 
cafe  with  Offianv    The  French  lais  often  place 
Arthur's  court  in  Bretagne. 

But  it  is  faid,  that  Offian  bears  intrinfic  marks 
of  truth.  I.  Becaufe  Offian  always  appears  as 
the  poet.  2.  Becaufe  there  is  no  mention  of  Chrif- 
tianity.  3.  Becaufe  the  manners  are  of  genuine 
hue.  The  firft  of  thefe  arguments  is  nonfenfc. 
The  fecond  fooHfli.   The  third  utterly  falfe.   Had 

"  The  learned  Murray,  in  the  Novi  dmmentarii  Societatii 
Gottlngtnfis^  Getting.  177 1,  4to.  laughs  at  Fi:)gal  and  Te- 
mora;  and  thinks  them  produ6lions'of  the  Xllth  or  Xlllth. 
century,  under  an  ancient  name,  as  Klopftock  gave  his  Baf  ' 
dituu  And  he  (hews,  torn.  III.  17739  p.  128,  that  there  was 
jio  L§thlin  known  in  Scotland  or  Ireland  till  the  8th  century, 
fo  that  Oflian  mull  be  a  forgery. 

■  Were  they  mere  ancient,  far  from  being  preferved  by 
tradition,  the  very  language  would  be  unknown  to  the  vul- 
gar mouth.  Evans,  in  his  Specimenb  of  Welch  Poetry,  p.  ii* 
'  obferves,  with  great  fimplicity,  **  The  language  of  the 
Seotiih  oldeft  poets,  it  feems,  is  ilill  perfedUy  intelligible,' 
which  is  by  no  means  our .  cafe,**  No  j  nor  the  cafe  of  any 
other  nation ! 

2  Oifin 


\ 
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Oifin,  fon  of  Fin,  and  father  of  Oikir^  compofed 
any  poetry,  this  circumftance  could  never  have 
efcaped  the  whole  Irilh  antiquaries.  Any  one  the 
leaft  verft  in  the  Gothic,  or  other  poetry  of  the 

,  middle  a^es,  muft  know  that  nothing  was  fo 
ufual  as  to  compofe  poetry .  in  the  name  of  aa 
eminent  perfon.  Lx)dbrog*s  death-fong  is  one  in- 
ftance  of  an  hundred.  Ariofto  quotes  Tqrpin  as 
.his  author  ;  and  Cervantes  has  his  Arabic  autho- 
rity. Even  in  England,  fo  late  as  the  end  of  the 
Sixteenth  century,  The  Mirror  of  Magiftrates  is 
.wholly  of  this  kind.  This  was  a  mere  trick  of 
the  poet  for  greater  effeft ;  and  to  command  re- 
verence. As  Homer,  and  other  poets,  put  their 
poetry  into  the  mouth  of  a  mufe  ;  fo  thefe  bards 
ufed  one  or  more  eminent  perfons,  by  way  of  a 
mufe.     A  poor  Highland  ftroler,  however  great 

..his  genius,  would  never  have  commanded  l$alf  fb 
much  attention,  to  his  own  poetry,  as  he  muft 
have  done  by  imputing  it  all  to  the  celebrated 
.OijSn,  the  fon  of  Fin.  Literary  forgery  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  enlightened  periods ;  but  is, 
on  the  contrary,  the  proper  fruit  of  a  dark  pe- 
riod, a^nd  of  an  ignorant  country;  for.  in  otlxer 
periods  and  countries  the  light  is  too  ftrong. 
The  night  is  the  feafon  of  deception.  In  the 
dark  ages  there  was  a  falfe.  Herodotus,  Phalaris, 
-^fop,  &c.  &c.  &c.  who  all.  vaniflied  when  the 
light  of  literature  arofe.  The  forgeries  of.  monks, 
poets,  &c.  in  the  middle  ages,  may  be  reckoned 
by  thoufands.  But  in  the  prefent  cafe,  as  the 
tranflator  has  confeffedly  altered  his  copies  at  his 
pleafure,  there  is  room  to  believe  that  moft  of  the 

•  paflages  concerning  Oifin,  and  his  harp,   are  of 
his  own  interpolation,  in  order  to  appropriate  the 

.  pieces  to  bis  title,  The  Works  of  Oflian  ••'    If  this 

•• 

°  Smith  obferves,  in  his  Gaelic  Antiquities,  that  *  Since 
the  order  of  the  bards  has  ceafed,  almofl  all  the  ancienf  Gae- 
lic poems  are  aicribed  to  OlHan.'  Let  me  add^  and  all  with 
e<iualjuiHcc. 

.  tra^flatof 
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tranilator  wotild  leave  his  Celtic  hyperboles  for  a 
moment,  and  defccnd  from  the  ftilts  of  his  extra- 
'  vagant  impudence,  merely  ro  inform  the  republic 
of  letters,  in  which  the  leaft  are  his  equals,  few 
not  his  luperiors,  what  is  traditional,  what  interpo* 
Isited  in  tnefe  pieces,  it  would  be  better  for  him* 
As  it  is,  the  manifcft  intention  he  fliews  to  de- 
ceive, and  his  ignorant  and  impudent  affertion^, 
will  totdly  ftifle  all  return  from  the  public  to  his 
labours,  and  render  his  pofthumous  fame  lefs  than 
nothincr. 

That  there  is  no  mention  of  Ghfiftianity  ift  thefe 
poems,  is  a  foolifti  argument.     By  this  argument 
few  modern  poets  would  belong  to  a  Chriftian 
period.     Poetry  has  a  machinery  of  its  own  in 
all  countries.     I  have.feen  Icelandic  poetry,  writ- 
ten laft  year,  in  which  the .  whole  mythology  of 
the  Edda  was  kept  up  ;  as  it  is  indeed  always  fol-v 
lowedj    fave  in  hymns  alone,    by  the  Icelandic 
Ikalds.     Befides,  the  Norwegians,  who  ftized  the 
Hebudes  and  weft  of  Scotland,  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, were  not  Chriftians  ;    and  their  Celtic  fub- 
jcdts  had  no  religion  at  all,  but  became  utterly 
ignorant.     But  this  queftion  is  alfo  in  the  hands 
of  the  translator,  who  has  altered  the  poems,  put 
out  Saint  Patrick,  and  put  in  Caracalla,     As  the 
pieces  are  confefledly  altered,  how  reafon  with  ac- 
curacy upon  fuch  a  fabrication  ?  Suffice  it  to  fay, 
that  granting  there  is  no  mention  of  Chriftianity 
in  thefe  poems,  any  argument  dr^wn  from  this 
would  be  as  foolifli,  as  to  infer  that  the  produc- 
tions of  the  Northern  ikajds,  were  all  written  be- 
fore Chriftianity. 

As  to  the  manners  in  this  Offian,  ^hey  are  falfe 
to  excefs,  as  are  the  whole  hiftory,  geography, 
and  chronology  ^     To  dwell  at  length  upon  this, 

would 

P  Lord  Karaes,  in  his  Sketches  of  the  HiHory  q(  Man, 
vol.  I.  has  a  long  argument  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  Of- 
fian.    He,  Dr.  blair,  and  one  or  two  more  really  inf^liioijts 

Vol*.  II.  ?  m€D, 
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would  be  foreign  to  my  purpofe.  Fin,  an  Irifli 
general,  is  metamorphofed  into  a  king  of  Scot-* 
land  ;  as  Arthur,  from  a  Roman  general,  became, 
in  Welch  tradition,  king  of  Britain.  To  fee  Mr. 
Macpherfon,  who  betrays  fuch  irrational  preju- 
dices againft  the  Iriih,  furbiOiing  up  <  the  refuie 
of  their  fables,  and  infifting  upon  making  one  of 
their  generals  king  of  Scotland,  is  one  of  the  moft 
rifible  profpedts  in  the  fcene  of  human  madne(s. 

men,  as  Mr.  Gray  in  England,  do  honour  to  that  fide  of  the 
qiieftion*    But  i  beg  leave  to  ad:  my  reader^  if  he  would  take 
the  advice  of  thefe  gentlemen  in  any  medical  cafe  ?  And  are 
not  they  juft  ai  mudi  phyficians,  as  they  are  antiquaries  ? 
With  want  of  kno\vl«ge  of  the  Gaelic,  it  if  as  ridrculoiis  to 
charge  the  antagontfls  ofOffiany  as  his  defenders.^  The  later 
cpnfefledly  have  no  (kill  in  the> Gaelic;  but  ar^tie  upon  ar- 
guments of  foolifli  ingenuity.     The  queflion  is  indeed  of 
mere  teaming  hi  antiouhies,  and  freedom  of  mind.    Lord 
Knmes  argues,    that  toe  maanei*s  of  Oifian  belong  to  the 
hunting  (late,  the  eariieft  of  ibciety ;    and  that  no  late  poet 
of  the  XVtii  century  could  have    forged    fuch  manners. 
What  forgery  of  manners  ?   Were  not  the  highlands  in  a 
bunting  ftate  of  fodety  even  in  the  XVlth  century  ?   The 
littieor  no  mention  of  cattle,  in  Oflian,  only  ihews  the  author's 
ignorance  ;  h>r  Dio  tells  us,  that  the  Caledonians  drove  cattle 
and  (lieep  in  the  way  of  the  army  of  Severus,  in  order  to 
cfra  V  parties  into  ambufcades.    But  how  argue  upon  pieces 
all  altered  by  a  modern  tranilator  ?   Could  any  critic,  m  any 
age,    reaion  accurately  upon  fuch  a  work  from  intrinilc 
proofs  ?  The  noted  mythology  of  Oilian  is  in  fa£t  Norwegian. 
Odin  in  his  magic,  fl.  20,  mentions  the  (Iiades  of  the  dead 
fly'ng  over  the  trees  :  Kuna  Cap.  apud  Haavamal  Re/enti^     Is 
it  not  a  plain  faft,  that  not  even  a  fliort  poem  ever  was  pre- 
ferved  by  tradition  for  more  than  three  centuries,  not  a  haJ- 
lad  ?  how  then  preferve  long  and  numerous  pieces  for  four- 
^f n  centuries  ?    !s  it  not  a  plain  fact  that  the  language  of 
every  country  becomes  obfolete   thro  time,    even  to  the 
learned  ?  how  then  can  Gaelic  of  the  third  century  be  pre- 
iervcdimthe  popular  mouth  ?  Js  it  not  a  plain  fa^,  that  Scot- 
land has  no  privileges  from'  heaven  above  other  countries  | 
and  that  he  mulV  be  the  dupe  of  his  prejudices  who  can 
4uppofe  that  the  nature  of  human  affairs  is  altered  in  Scot- 
land aloDC  ?  Lord  Karnes ^bferves,  *  One  may  venture  boldly 
to  aihrm,  that  liich  a  poem  as  Fingal,  or  Temora,  never 
was  compofcd  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,    under  fuch 
diiadvantagcous  circumHanccs.*     Hear  the  philofophcr!  Is 
Scotland  in  tUc  world,  or  not  ? 

But 
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But  igooranbe  is  a  ftrange  aflfatr  !  The  very  name 
of  Lochlin  was  unknown  in  Ireland,  or  the  High- 
landsy  till  the  ninth  century,  when  the  inVafions 
of  the  .Scandinavians  began.  The  name  means 
pirates ;  and  Mn  M.  puts  it  as  a  name  of  Scandi-^ 
navia.  The  name  Fingal  was  never  given  to  Fin 
by  the  Irilh,  or  Highlanders.  It  was  only  applied 
to  him  by  the  Lowland  Scots ;  and  perhaps  means 
Fin  the  Gael,  or  Fin  the  Irifliman,  by  eminence. 
The  a&ions  of  Cuchullin,  who  lived  in  the  firft 
century,  are  blended,  in  tifuly  Celtie  confufion^ 
with  thofe  of  Fin  in  the  third,  and  df  the  Fingal 
and  Lochlin  in  the  ninth  and  tenth.  Moylena, 
in  the  King's  County,  is  placed  in  Ulftef  :  as  is 
Tembra,  which  is  in  Meath.  The  laft  error  de* 
ftroys  a  whole  poem^  that  of  Temora,  in  Eight 
Books ;  which  i  am  convinced  Is  wholly  Mr.  Mac- 
pherlbn*s  own,  fave  parts  of  the  firft  book,  which 
he  at  firft  publilhed  feparatcly.  The  car  of  Cuchul- 
lin  has  been  regarded  as  a  mafk  of  ancient  man- 
ners. But  the  Norwegians  ufed  cars  in  the  ninth 
century  at  the  fiege  ofParis ;  and  they  are  believed 
to  have  been  ufed  by  them  in  Ireland,  as  in 
Scandinavia,  down  to  the  eleventh  century.  That 
they  were  ufed  by  the  Crutheni  or  Piks  in  Ire- 
land in  the  fixth  century,  we  know  from  Adom^ 
nan.  But,  from  the  old  tales,  an  Highland  poet 
of  the  fifteenth  century  might  eafily  have  de- 
fcribed  a  car ;  as  modern  poets  defcribe  gonfanons, 
mail,  and  other  ancient,  but  well  known,  features 
of  war.  Arguments,  as  to  the  age  of  poetry,  from 
fuch  defcriptions,  are  beneath  puerility.  The 
want  of  coftume  in  thefe  ,  poems  is  grofs.  The 
manners  of  chivalry,  gallantry  to  the  women, 
and  relieving  the  opprelTed,  nil  every  page  df 
Offian:  and  Fin,  like  king  Arthiir,  is  a  perfedt 
knight  errant,  feven  centuries  before  knight-er- 
rantry was  invented.  To  knight  errantry  belong 
alfo  the  balls  and  towers^  while,  in  Ofli4h*s  time, 
there  were  only  palaces  built  Vv'ith  wattles,  and 
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all  on  one  floor  in  Irjeland.  .  The  mail  alfo,   or 
Jleel  habergeon,  perpetually-  mentioned  in  Oilian, 
Ihews  Jthe  ignorance  of  thofe  who  fight  for  his  an- 
tiquity }  for  Herod  ian  exprefsly  teilS  us  that  the 
people  of  CaledoEtia  -wore  no  mail,    and  hardly 
cloaths.      Mail  of  complete  fteel  in  Caledonia ! 
^gri  hifomnia.     Br afs  alone  was  ufed  among  the 
barbaric  nations  to  a  late  period ;  and  only  for 
fwords.     Nay  the  fliiclds  in  Offian  are  not  of  lea- 
ther, but  of  bell-metal :    eife  how  could  each  of 
feven  bofles  yield  a  different  found,  as  a  j5gnal  ? 
Why   flbould   i    be   condemned   to   follow   fuch 
fickly  idiotifm  ?  How  comes  Offian.  to  omit  boars 
and  wotves,  fo  frequent  in  Scotland,  down  to  the 
fifteenth  century,  in  all  his  imagery  ?  In  the  battk 
of  Lora  we  find  an  arrow  of  gold  i    and  a  fimplc 
chief  offers  an  hundred  fleeds,  an  hundred  maids, 
an  hundred  hawks  !  The  f^^ndard  pf  Fingal  was 
called  the  fun-beam,  becaufe  lludded  with  flones 
and  gold  !    The  only  barbaric  enfigns  were  the 
I   heads  of  beafls.     In  Carthon  a  thoufand  lights 
from  the  flranger's  land  are  placed  in  the  hall  of 
Selma,  which  the  learned  tranflator  thinks  may 
be  wax-candles  from  the  Rwnan  Province  I  The 
flars  on  the  ihield  of  Cathmor,  Temora,  b.  VIL 
to  what  a  flrange  understanding  muft  they  have 
occurred!    The  fingle  ihip  invented  by  Lumon, 
with  which  he  effeds   a  fettlement  in  Ireland  !. 
Suffice  it   to   fay,    that,    confidering   Offian    as 
a    hifloric    poet,    no  arguments  need  be  ufed 
againfl  him.     They  who  look  upon  him  in  that 
view,  muft  be  too  ignorant  to  underftand  argu- 
ment.    How  ridiculous  would  it  be  to  ufe  argu- 
ments againft    Geofrey   of  Monmouth,    or  the 
•p falter  of  Cafliel  !  This  Offian,  however, .  as  the 
frenzy  of  the  tranflator  has  pufhed  hirri  into  this 
odd  point  of  view,  may  be  fafely  regarded  as  the 
lafl  efibrt  of  Cekicifm,  to  injure  the  hiflory  of 
Britain.      Geofrey  and    the  Pfalter  Cafl-jel,    the 
Welch  and  Jrilh  fables,  are  lofl  in  oblivion.  The 
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Highland  Celts  alone  remained  ;  and  (or^e  firfl 
time  thrnfting  their  nofes  into  the  world  of  letters, 
they  have,  from  the  darknefs  of  their  own  minds, 
judged  of  an  enlightened  age.  For  how  can  an 
ignorant  and  abfurd  mind  conceive  the  light  and 
accuracy  of  faience ;  or  have  any  idea  of  the  dan- 
ger of  infulting  it  ?  Alas !  they  know  no  better. 
To  their  mifty  underftandings  tradition's  fillieft 
tales,  and  the  dreams  of  the  darkeft  night  of  ig* 
norance,  altered  at  plcafure  by  the  prejudiced 
imaginations  of  modern  writers,  ftrangers  to  all 
principles  of  common  fcience  or  common  literary 
integrity,  affume  the  facred  fhape  of  biftory !  In- 
Head  of  arguing  againft  fuch  infatuation,  pecu- 
liar to  a  fecond-fighted  people  of  difordered 
fenfes,  wo  can  only  exprefs  the  deepeft  regret  at 
fuch  a  profpeft  of  mental  mifery,  at  fuch  cala- 
mitous depravation  of  the  name  of  man. 

So  much  for  Offian  as  a  hiltoric  poet.  As  a 
romantic  poet,  or  a  mere  poet,  it  is  doubtfol 
whether  his  faults  or  merits  are  greateft  ;  for  both 
are  extreme.  The  faults  of  a  total  confufion  of 
hiftory,  chronology,  and  geography,  ^re  radical, 
and  run  thro  the  whole.  The  verifimilitudc, 
fo  neceflary  to  pleafe  the  mind,  is  quite  wanting  «. 
The  poems  ought  alfo  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
Death  ;  for  there  is  a  death  in  almoft  every  page, 
eternally  the  fame.  A  vein  of  modern  fentimental 
poetry,  and  late  fidlion,  alfo  very  frequently 
peeps  out  from  the  cobweb  covering.  Half  would 
have  been  more  than  the  whole.  Eternal  epi- 
fodes,  eternal  ladies  in  mail,  where  no  mail  was 
known,  ficken  one  at  every  turn.     1  he  machi- 

^  A  late  French  critic  fays, ,  *«  On  voii  dans  Ics  anciens 
poetes  Ecoflbis  qu'  Oilian  prenoit  fa  harpe,  et  chantott  fur 
le  champ  le  triomphe,  011  la  mort  glorieuie,  d'uri  ^ucrricr : 
auffi,  malgrc  Part  du  tradu(S^eiir,  je  n'ai  pii  lire  fans  degout 
Ics  ouvrages  dc  cet  improvifateur  barbnre.  Ceft  le  gaiama- 
thias  d*un  energumene  :  jc  n*y  vois  rien  de  vrai  ;  et 
Rieii  ne  plait  que  le  vrai,  le  vrai  feul  efl  aimaMe."  * 
The  want  not  only  of  truth,  but  of  verilimiiitud^,  indeed 
eternally  dif^ufis  m  every  page  of  Oilian. 
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ncry,  imagery,  and  phrafeology,  arc  queftionlefs 
fine ;  and  fon^e  paiftges  fuperlative.  The  phra- 
feology is  indeed  often  perfeftly  fcriptural,  be- 
caufe  the  tranflator  was  at  firft  Reverend.  In  the 
third  edition  the  parallel  paiTages  of  fcripture  are 
marked  in  the  notes.  To  prophecy  concerning 
the  future  reputation  of  thefe  poems  of  Offian 
would  puzzle  the  moft  acute  and  enlightened 
critic.  On  the  one  hand  the  pieces,  with  great 
defefts,  have  alfo  great  and  original  merit.  On 
the  other  there  is  a  total  confufion  of  all  hif- 
-tory,  chronology,  and  geography,  and  cojiumei 
a  radical  and  ruinous  defeft,  unknown  in  any 
poetry  that  has  hitherto  found  continual  applaufe, 
and  indeed  affording  a  difguft  fufficient  to  obli- 
terate all  pleafure,  in  perufing  fo  ignorant  and  in- 
fane  a  mafs  of  fiftion.  How  far  this  defeft, 
joined  with  the  impofture  which  pervades  the 
tr inflation,  and  which  the  public  will  foon  recoil 
from  with  contempt  and  abhorrence,  may  crufli 
and  obliviatc  what  merit,  however  high,  the 
po^ms  may  pqfiefs,  muft  be  left  to  the  jud|;m^nt 
of  pofterity , 
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The  fecond  ^rival  of  the  Ancieni  Scots  in  Brliain^ 
andfiffi  tfiahmhmtnt  ofibt  Dalriadif  Kingdom  in 

503- 


THE  Dalreudini,  or  Attacotti,  were,  as  has 
been  hinted  in  the  former  chapter,  repelled 
to  Ireland  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  or 
about  200  years  after  their  arrival.  1  his  event, 
'  preferved  in  Irifli  hiftory,  alfo  appears  from  the 
Scotiih  accounts  of  Fordun,  Major,  Bbyce,  Bu- 
chanan, &c.  who  all  allow  that  the  Scots  were 
driven  to  Ireland ;  and^  after  a  retreat  of  about 
fifty  years,  were  reftored  by  Fergus,  foh  of  Ere. 
Gildas  alfo  flrongly  implies  this :  fo  that  this  in- 
cident may  be  regarded  as  fixt,  and  imiverfally 
allowed.  But  its  precife  epoch,  and  circumftanceS| 
deferve  confideration. 

Gildas,  after  mentioning  the  letters  of  the  Bri* 
tons  to  Aetius,  conful  for  the  third  time,  that  is 
in  446,  tells  us,  that  the  Britons,  indigatec}  by 
defpair,  obtained  a  vidory  over  the  marauding 
Piks  and  Scots.  That  the  Piks  then  remained 
quiet  for  a  feafon ;  but  the  Iriih  returned  home, 
not  long  after  to  return,  revertuntur  ergo  impu* 
denies  grajfatores  Hiberni  domum,  fofi  non  multum 
temporis  reverfuri.  TThen  he  mentions  the  plague, 
which  in  446  pervaded  Europe ;  and  the  arrival 
of  the  lutes  in  Kent,  449.  Thus  the  date  aifigned 
by  Gildas  is  446.  But  as  his  authority  only  a& 
fords  a  ftrong  implication,  it  remains  tq  confiti^^ 
it  by  the  Irilh  and  Scotiih  accounts. 
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The  Irifli  account,  as  above  dated,  bears  that 
It  was  in  the  time  of  their  leader  Eochad  Munre- 
var,  father  of  Ere,  father  of  Loarn  and  Fergus, 
who,  in  50^,  re-eftabliflied  the  Old  Scots,  that 
their  retreat  took  place.      That  is,  two  genera- 
tions before  ^o^j  or  about  60  years,  which  brings 
us  to  440      But  as  in  fuch  cafes  the  generations 
cannot  afford  the  precife  number,   the  Irifh  ac- 
count confirms  the  date  given  by-Gildas  of  446.- 
As  to  the  Scotifti  account,  it  is  fo  perverted  by 
the  forgeries  of  Fordun,   who  places  the  expulfion 
of  the  Scots  in  360,  and  their  re-eftablilhment  by 
Erc's  fons  in  403,  that  all  that  can  be  argued 
from  it,  is  the  duration  of  the  expulfion,  which' 
by  this  calculation  is  43   years.     He  alfo  quotes 
fome  old  verfes,  which  give  this  number.      Of 
later  Scotilh  hiftorians  fome  enlarge  this  number, 
fome  dimiiiifli  it.     But  fufficient  traces  remain  in 
our  old  writers  to  fhew  the  tradition  of  the  ex- 
pulfion i  and  that  it  iafted  forty,  or  fifty,  or  more 
years. 

The  epoch  of  this  re-eflabliftiment  is  {o  marked 
and  clear,  that  no  part  of  ancient  hif^ory  can  well 
be  more  certain.  The  period  when  Ere  and  his 
fons  flouriihed,  nay  the  year  of  the  progrcfe  of 
the  later  to  Pikland,  and  fdundation  of  the  DaU 
riadic  kingdofn,  will,  to  any  one  the  leaft  verfed 
in  Irifh  hiftory,  or  our  own  old  chronides,  illuf- 
trated  by  Innes,  be  as  openly  evinced  as  any  date 
of  Greek  or  Roman  hiftory.  Nor  is  this  circum- ' 
ftance  to  be  wondered  at,  when  the  importance 
and  latenefs  of  the  event  are  confidered.  Mait- 
land,  and  fome  other  weak  and  ignorant  writers, 
perfifl',  in  fpite  of  all  truth,  learning,  and  com- 
mon fenfe,  to  fix  the  reign  of  Fergus,  fon  of  Ere, 
at  403,  for  two  reafons  :  i.  Becaufe  the  Roman 
tranfaftions  againft  the  Piks  and  Scots,  ceafe 
about  this-  time ;  and  this  date  affords,  therefore, 
a  convenfent  chain  of  hiftory^  2.  Becaufe  this  date 
makes  the  Sco|i(h  kingdom  more,  ancient  than 
4  thofe 
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thofe,  of  SpMHs  Fraaoe';  England^  nay  irehnd, 
which  Maicland  begins  at  Leogaire,  •  the  firft. 
Chridi^n  Icing.  Thus  the  dace  403  is  very  con- 
venient; ,af|d  what  is  trvith  to  a  Scotifh  antiquift, 
who  in '  the  darknefs  c^  ignorance  cannot  even- 
foroi.  an  idea  what  the  light  of  fcience  is  ?  Yet, 
A.  D.  303,  203,  or  4P3  years  before  Chrift  if 
you  wiU,  would  be  as  proper  a  date  for  Erc's 
Tons,  and  the  eftabliihment  of  the  Dalriadic  king* 
dom,  as  403.  What  wpuld  wq  fay  of  a  writer 
who,  to  ferve  a  fooliih  hypqthefis,  fliould  antedate 
the  reign  of  any  prince  in  Greek  or  Roman  hif- 
tory,  a  full  century  ?  The  cafe  is  as  abfurd  here; 
for,  after  the  Chriftian .  period  of  Irifh  hiftory, 
the  event?  are  as  clear  and  pofitive,  being  fo  late,- 
as  thofe  c^  any  ancient  hiftory  whatever. 

Ere,  the  fon  of  Eochad  Munrevar,  is  well 
known  in  IriQi  hiiloryi  and  flouriihed  toward  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century.  He  died  in  474.  Ufher 
has  long  ago  told  us,  what  fo  many  Iriih  wriicrs 
have  fince  repeated,  that  Tighernac,  one  of  the 
mod  folid  of  the  Irifli  annalifts,  and  who  wrote  , 
about  1080,  fay$,  that  Fergus,  fon  of  Ere,  with 
the  race  Dalriada,  held  a  part  of  Britain,  and, died 
there.  This  event  he  puts  in  the  firft  year  of  the 
pontificate  of  Symmachus,  or  498  »•  The  author  ^ 
of  the  fynchronifms,  alfo  quoted  by  Ulher,  puts 
this  event  twenty  years  after  the  battle  of  Ocha, 
where  Ailil  Molt,  king  of  Ireland,  fell  A.  D. 
483,  that  is,  in  50^. 

Two  queftioqs  arife  upon  this  fubjedt.  i.  Whe- 
ther the  date  498,  given  by  Tighernac,  or  503 
put  by  the  author  ot  the  fynchronifms,  (hould  be 
preferred  ?  2.  If  Loam,  or  Fergus  his  younger  bro- 
ther^ was  the  firft  king  of  Dalriada  ? 

*  Tighernac's  chronolog}'  is  often  wrong  by  five  years,  as 
the  reader  h^  Utw  ia  the  former  part^  and  will  fee  in  the 
courie  of  ibis  work. 
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The  firft  queftion  is  of  fmall  importance  in  an 
event  ^f  this  nature,  the  difference  being  only  five 
years.  The  author  of  the  (ynchronifms  is,  by  Mr. 
G*  Conor,  called  Flan  of  Bute,  and  placed  in  the 
tenth  century.  The  learned  Ufiier  calls  him  non 
novitius  autor^  *  no  late  autRor.*  The  queAion 
therefore  lies  between  him  and  Tighernac.  The 
author  of  the  fyncbronifms,  by  fuch  extra&s  as 
are  given  of  his  work,  appears  a  writer  of  confi* 
derable  learning  and  accuracy,  who  ftudiouily  en* 
deavoured  to  fett|e  the  chronology  of  his  country^ 
by  fynchrohifms  of  Roman  emperors,  &c.  And 
the  date  505,  given  by  him,  is  confirmed,  as 
Innes  Ihews,  by  the  number  of  years  affigned  in 
the  old  Scotifli  chronicles  to  the  kings  from  Fer- 
gus to  thedeathof  Aidan,  which  by  all  accounts 
was  in  605  :  namely,  Fergus  3,  Dongard  5,  Con- 
gal  24,  Gabran  22,  Conal  14,  Aidan  34,  making 
juft  102  years;  which,  fubtrafted  from  605,  leave 
the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  Dalriadic 
kingdom,  503.  This  certainly  turns  the  fcale  in 
favour  of  the  fyncbronifms.  Mageoghagan^ 
Ulher,  O*  Flaherty,  Kennedy,  Innes,'  O'Conor, 
all  affent  to  this  date  of  503.  As  to  the  date  498^ 
fuppofed  to  be  put  by  Tighernac,  it  feems  doubt- 
ful if  fo  meant  by  the  author ;  or  if  he,  in  other 
words,  marks  precifcly  the  firft  year  of  Symma- 
chuS.  For  his  dates  are  fometimes  wrong  by  four 
or  five  years ;  and  Ulher,  who,  in  his  Aniiqintates 
Eccl.  Brit,  fays  that  Tighernac  mentions  the  firft 
Symmachus,  in  another  place  fays,  that  he  only 
puts  this  event,  fub  initium  pontifcatus  SymmachK 
Symmachus  fat  from  498  till  5 1 4,  or  fix  teen  years ; 
and  the  year  503  would  be  toward  tl^  beginning 
of  his  pontificate.  If  ftridlly  interpreted,  Tigher- 
nac would  place  the  death  of  Fergus  in  the  fame 
year  with  his  colony ;  for  the  words,  et  ibi  mortuus 
ejiy  would  in  reguladr  annals  imply  this.  But  as  it 
is  well  known,  that  this  was  not  the  cafe,  it  may 
well  be  argued  that  Tighernaq  puts  the  date  of 
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this  event  not  to  the  precife  firft  year  of  Symma-^ 
■chus,  but  toward  the  beginning  of  his  pontificate ; 
and  503  is  toward  thebegianingof.it,  as  it  laded 
from '498^  till  514. 

Let  us  now  confider  the  fecond  qaeftion,  or  thstt 
concerning  Loarn.  In  the  Scotifh  accounts  of 
Pabiadic  kings  Fergus  begins  the  feri^s;  and 
.  Loam  is  paft  in  oblivion,  but  in  the  Irifh  Loarti 
ranks  as  the  firft  king.  Innes^  who  was  afraid  of 
offending  his  bigotted  countrymen,  and  who  pal- 
.  pably  trembles  when  afferting  plain  truth  and  au- 
thority againft  ignorant  pr^udice  and  falfehood, 
pafles  Loam  in  utter  filence ;  as  he  has  paft  the 
evidence  for  the  retreat  of  the  Scots  from  AI-. 
bany  to  Ireland,  in  the  fifth  century.  Strange 
that  he  ihould  affront  us  fo  far  as  to  think  that 
queftions  of  plain  matter  of  fad,  and  mere  ma^ 
thematical  pleafure,  in  other  countries,  (hould  in 
Scotiih  antiquities,  exclufively,,  be  regarded  as 
facred  to  bigotry  and  frenzy !  To  him  who  looks 
on  fuch  queftions  with  a  due  eye,  th^y  are  points 
of  mere  curiofity ;  and  of  no  more  concern  or  pre- 
judice than  if  they  related  to  the  hiftory  of  Egypt, 
Macedon,  China,  or  Peru.  Neverthelefs  let  us 
beware  of  that  common  error  of  flying  from  one 
prejudice  to  another ;  and  examine  fairly  whether 
Loafn  or  Fergus  was  really  firft  king  of  Dal- 
riaflar 

The  filence  of  the  old  Scotifti  lifts  upon  this 
point  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  they  are  to- 
tally erroneous  and  defc&ive  in  o^her  refpefts,  as 
Ih  II  prcfently  be  (hewn,  when  we  come  to  the 
chapter  of  r)alriadic  kings.  Thofe  petty  princes 
were  little  regarded,  even  in  their  own  domain : 
their  future  fabulous  fortunes  were  unknown.  The 
Pikiih  monarchs  were  the  kings  of  Scotland ;  and 
.  as  fuch  attradkcd  all  notice.  The  petty  fovereigns 
of  Argyle  and  Loarn  were  of  fuch  fmall  account, 
that  the  only  wonder  is  that  any  tolerable  lift  of 
them  is  preferved  at  all.  We  have  however  no  equal 

'       lift 
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)ift  ^  any  provmctal  kings  in  Ireland :  -an  ad- 
vantage which  their  detached  fituation  afibrded. 
Bm  the  Scotifli  lifts  are,  after  all,  right,  that  Fer- 
gus was  fifft  king  of  all  Dalriada  ;  for  Loarn  was 
only  king  of  a  part,  while  Fergus  held  the  other, 
and,  fuccecding  his  brother,  firft  ruled  the  whole. 
The  Iriili  accounts  bear,  that  Loarn,   Angus, 
and  Fergus,  three  fons  of  Ere,  led  the  Scots  back 
to  Britain  in  50^.     That  Loarn  was  the  firft  king, 
an<J  was  fucceeded  by  Fergus.     What  became  of 
Angus  we  are  not  told.      It  would  feem  that, 
cither  from  incapacity,  or  preference  of  private 
life,  he  afpired  not;  to  any  ihare  of  the  power  of 
his  brothers.    But  tho  Loarn  be  left  out  of  the 
regal  lift,  in  the  Scotifh  accounts ;  yet  neither  he, 
nor  Angus,    are  unknown  in  them.      Fordun, 
lib.  III.  cap.  1.  fays,  that  Fergus,  fon  of  Enc, 
came  to  Scotland,  cum,duobus  fratribus  Loam  et 
Tenegus,  '  with  his  two  brothers  Loarn  and  Tene- 
gus,*  which  laft  word  is  a  not  u;icommon  corrup- 
tion of  Angus  with  Fordun*     The  regifter  of  the 
priory  of  St.  Andrew's,  written  about   1250,   alfo 
lays  of  Kenneth,  fon  of  Alpin,  fepuHusin  Totia  in- 
Julaj  tibi  tres  Jilii  ErCy  fcilicet  Fergus^  Loarn,   et 
Enegus,  fepultifuerant  5  *  he  was  buried  in  Hyona, 
where  the  three  fons  of  Ere,   namely,   Fergus, 
Loarn,  and  Enegus,  were  buried/    And  the  Gae- 
lic poem,  of  Malcom  the  Third's  time,  puts  Loarn 
as  the  firft  king.     Indeed  we  learn  from  Jocelin,  a 
writer  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  who  compiled 
his  life  of  St.  Patrick  from  more  ancient  authors, 
that  Fergus  was  the  youngeji  fon  of  Ere ;  fo  that 
the  arrangement   ought  infallibly  to  be  Loarn, 
Angus,  and  Fergus. 

>^s  to  the  Iri(h  accounts,  it  is  now  perfeftly 
known,  from  the  works  of  O'Flaherty,  Kennedy, 
O^Conor,  &c.  that  they  put  Loarn  as  firft  king 
of  Dalriada  :.  and  the  Gaelic  poem  of  Malcom  the 
Third's  time,  and  fuppofed  to  be  written  by  the 
CQurt-bard,  as  it  is  the  moft  ancient  monument  of 
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Dalriadic  hiftory  remaitiing,  deferves  the  greateft 
credit  in  this  as  in  other  points.     The  Highland 
Scots  are  allowed  by  their  own  late  writers  to  have 
been  an  illiteratie  people*    The  celebrated  mona(^ 
tery  of  Hyona  was  fuppHed  from  Ireland,  which 
it  always  regarded  as  it*s  own  parent  country: 
and,  being  detached  from  Dalriada,  had  no  eife€k 
on  the  charadier  of  the  Highlanders*     Ireland 
was,  on  the  contrary,  niuch  noted  for  fuch  learn- 
ing as  was  then  in  vogue.     So  that  it  is  from  the 
Irnh  writers  that  we  muft  exped:  genuine  memo- 
rials of  the  Dalriadic  kingdom,;    and  the  proxi- 
mity and  identity  of  the  OM  Britifli  and  Irifli  Scots, 
and  conftant  intercourfe  between  them,  lend  tbefe 
memorials  every  degree  of  authenticity  and  cre- 
dit*    In  any  other  hiftory  fuch  teftimonials  would 
bear  no  doubt ;  and  it  would  be  a  mark  of  deplo- 
rable prejudice  to  weigh  the  hiftory  of  Scotland 
in  any   other  fcales  than  thofe  ufed  in  that  of 
any '  other  country  whatever.     The  early  hiftory 
of  all  barbaric  ftates  can  only  be  gathered  from 
writers  of  neighbouring  nations;  and  the  future 
authors  of  thefe  barbaric  countries  have  uniformly 
aflented  to  thefe  foreign  accounts  :    nor  has  any 
one  ever  attempted,  lave  in  Scotland  alone,    to 
overturn  foreign  authorities  by  no  authority  at 
all.     Setting  afide  .Greek  and  Roman  authorities, 
where  would  be  all  the  ancient  hiftory  of  Europe, 
Afia,  and  Africa  ?  The  teftimony  of  Irifti  writers 
is  not  equal  to  that  of  Greek  and  Roman;  but  is 
certainly  more  than  fufficient  for  the  early  hiftory 
of  Dalriada,  a  petty  Irifti  colony. 

But  in  the  pr^fent  cafe  it  fo  happens,  that  there  is 
no  occafion  for  difpute ;  for  the  Irifli  and  Scotifti 
accounts  are  moft  eafily  reconciled.  Late  Irifli 
authors  doubtlefs  err  in  fuppofmg  Loam  firft  sole 
king  of  Dalriada.  He  and  Fergus  were,  in 
every  appearance,  joined  kings,  or  rulers,  of  fepa- 
rate  parts ;  the  former  of  Liorn,  which,  as  ufual 
with  Irifti  countries,  retains  his  name ;    the  later 
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of  Argyle, Xoaro  of  the  northern  part  of  Dalrkda ; 
Fergus  of  the  fouthern.  Upon  the  death  of  Loarn^ 
without  heirs  malc^,  Fergus  acceded  to  his  fhare ; 
and  was  thus  in  fa&  firft  king  of  Dalriada.  This 
plain  account,  which  reconciles  all  authorities^ 
recommends  itfeif  by  it*s  fimplicity.  The  reafoa 
why  Loarn  is  omitted  in  the  Scotiih  liils^  and  ge^ 
oealogifts,  thus  appears  at  once.  Erom/i'i^er- 
nach  it  is  clear  that  Fergus  led  a  great  part  of  the 
Dalriads  to  Britain,  and  that  ancient  writer  does 
not  even  mention  Loarn.  Hence  it  appears  that 
Fergus  was  a  chief  leader  of  this  colony ;  and  it 
is  not  probable  that  he  would  have  yielded  to  the 
fole  fovereignty  of  his  brother,  who  had  done  no 
more  in  the  matter  than  himfelf.  Thus  even  the 
Irifh  authorities  concur  to  eftabliih  this  account. 
Loarn  and  Fergus  were  both  advanced  in  life^ 
when  they  proceeded  to  Britain. 

^  Perhaps  Loam  leftfonsy  tho  not  come  ta  naturily ;  ancT 
Fer^s  feized  the  occaGoa  of  fixing  the  kingdom  in  his  own 
family.  The  deicendants  of  Loarn  fometimes  held  the  DaU 
xiadic  fceptre,  as  ^ew^n  chap;  V. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Extent  of  the  Kingdom  of  Daklada. 

THE  Dalreudini,  or  Attacotti,  as  above  fhewn, 
were  feated  on  the  north-weft  fide  of  the 
Friih  of  Clyde,  or  in  the  fouth  of  prefent  Argyle- 
fliire.  From  the  figure  which  they  make  in  hif- 
tory,  and  in  the  Notitia^  it  is  clear  that  they  muft 
have  been  confiderably  numerous.  At  the  fmalleft 
computation  not  lefe  than  ten  thoufand  cffeftive 
men  could  infer  the  notice  they  attraft ;  and  fup- 
pofing  one  man  from  each  family,  and  each  fa- 
mily to  be  of  four  perfons,  their  population 
would  thus  amount  to  40,000,  or  50,000.  Nor 
can  more  be  granted  from  our  knowlege  of  the 
territory  they  held ;  and  from  their  being  only 
denominate  a  Dal  or  Tribe,  under  one  leader, 
Reuda,  and  his  fucccflbrs. 

But  on  their  return  under  Lx)arn  and*  Fergus, 
in  503,  their  number  feems  to  have  doubled  that 
account.  The  former  leader  had  the  north  part 
of  prefent  Argylelhire,  now  called  Lorn  from  his 
name.  The  Epidii  are  the  only  Caledonian,  Pikilh, 
or  Gothic,  people  placed  in  all  this  traft  by  Pto- 
lemy ;  and  they  were  in  Cantire,  and  the  ile  of 
Ejndioriy  or  Jura  and  Ila.  The  ile  of  Mull*  wai 
al(b  retained  by  the  Piks ;  for  in  565  Hyona, 
which  is  on  the  fouth  oi  Mull,  was  given  by  the 
Pikilh  monarch  to  Columba.  The  name  Cantire 
is  Gothic,  but  may  have  been  giv^n  by  the  Nor- 
wegians, on  their  feizing  the  Hebudes  about  the 
year  800.  When  this  traft  was  ceded  to  tlie  Dal* 
fiads,  fuch  of  the  Epidii  as  chufed  to  remain,  it 
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may  be  inferred,  had  that  privilege ;    but  were 
foon  loft  in  the  new  language  of  the  colony. 

Certain  it  is,  from  all  the  ancient  teftimonies, 
that  the  kingdom  of  Dalriada,  in  the  whole  period 
of  it*s  duration,  or  from  503  till  843,  did  not  ex- 
ceed the  limits  of  prefent  Atgyleftiire.  This  fmall 
territory  is  mountainous  and  barren  ;  and  it  was 
no  great  gift  to  yield  it  to  a  colony  of  Scots,  the 
old  allies  of  the  Piks.  The  ile  of  Mull,  which 
fronts  it's  northern  corner,  and  is  flat,  fertile  and 
populous,  the  Piks  retained;  and  it  was  alone 
worth  all  the  reft.  In  treating  of  the '  extent  of 
the  Pikilh  dominions,  the  limits  of  Dalriada  have 
been  mentioned,  and  need  not  be  here  repeated. 
An  ancient  writer  fays,  Fergus  ruled  the  trad 
froni  Drum  Albin  to  the  Irifh  Tea,  and  Hebudes. 
Drum  Albin  is  the  higheft  part  of  Braidalbin,  on 
the  eaft  of  Argyleftiire ;  and  it  is  clear  from 
Adomnan,  that  it  was  the  eaftern  boundary  of 
Dalriada,  or  the  Old  Scotifh  kingdom  in  Britg-in. 
The  Frith  of  Clyde  is  well  known  to  have  been 
the  Touthern ;  and  the  Irifh  fea  the  weftern.  The 
northern  boundary  is  not  fo  pofitive.  Innes  has 
not  fufficiently  illuftrated  this  point.  Winton 
confiders  old  Argyle,  as  the  whole  of  the  Dalria- 
dic  kingdom  ^ ;  for,  fpeakine  of  Kenneth,  the 
fabled  conqueror  of  the  Piks,  he  fays, 

* 

Out  of  Argyle  be  brocht  the  Scottis, 
And  put  thamfc  quhair  that  the  Pychtis 
Had  befoir  tham  maid  duelling; 
And  thair  gart  tham  be,  and  he  thair  king* 

Book  y  I    cb.  106. 

But  it  appears  that  Loch  Linny  was  the  northern 
boundary  of  Dalriada.    For  Mull  remained  to  the 

*  So  our  old  clironicles,  publifhed  by  Innes, 

Primus  in  Erg;u!ia  Fergus  rexit  tribus  annis. 

and  of  Kenneth,  *  Hie  mira  calUduate.duxit  Scotos  de  Ar- 
cadia in  terrain  Pi6toruai^' 
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JPiks  * ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  conceived  that  it  was 
detached  from  their  other   dominions,   but   on 
the  contrary  mud  have  adjoined  to  them.      So 
that  Morvtn,  and  the  reft  of  that  part  of  prefent 
Argylefhire,    which  lies  north  of  Loch  Linny, 
was  in  every  appearance  pofleft  by  the  Piks : '  as 
was  the  reft  of  the  north  of  Scothnd.     The  name 
Loch'Abtr  given  to  the  north-eaft  {)art  of  Argyle 
implies,  i  am  told,  ^he  Lake  of  Strangers ;   and 
feems  W  mark  a  limit ;    but  on  this  nothing  can 
be  founded  \  .  It  is  to  be  regretcd  that  thole  an- 
cient pieces  which  mark  Druni  Alban,  and  the. 
lirifh   fea,.  as  the  eaftern  and  weftern  bounds  of 
Albany^  did  not  alfo  affix  the  northern  bound ; 
ifor  as  to  the  fouthern  it  is  perfeftly  known  to 
have  been  the  Frith  of  Clyde.    But  to  any  one 
who  cafts  an  eye  upon  the  map  of  Scotland,  Loch 
Linny  will    appear   the    only    grand    boundary 
which  could  be  afligned  on  the  north  of  the  Dal- 
tiadic  territory ;    and  it  is  connefted  with  other 
lakes  which  intcrfedk  the  country  to  Invernefs* 
This  was  the  Hrfiit  of  Vefpafiana;    and  is  now 
marked  with  a  chain  of  fortSj  William,  Auguf- 
tus,  and  George.    Beyond  this,   on  the  north- 

*  W4kfrid  Str29>o,  who  Wrote  ih  ihc  ninth  century,  puis 
Hyooa  as  on  the  confines  of  the  Piks  :  * 

(nfiala  Pi^ntih  quasdam  monftratnr  in  oris> 
iPlu^vago  rofpenia  ialo^  cosnamifiis  Eo. 

iThis  pafTage  is  in  his  life  of  St.  Blaithmac,  who  was  flam  in 
Hyena  by  the  Norwegians  j  apieii  Cams.  Lea.  AnU  torn.  vi. 

The  kingdom  of  Duriadaccrtashly  never  extended  over  the 
Hebudes :  as  our  old  chrociicles  alone  might  eVince,  for  th«y 
mark  it  as  reaching  from  Drum  Aibati,  or  Brun-Alban^  (Pr«», 
fe^uiy  t^liSi  Old  Germ.  Gr.  «r^w»,  Wachter.)  on  the  eaft; 
nffyni  sJ  mMre  tUb^rrtfa^  A  ad  imb^Gall  on  the  wefi.  It  tta  mote 
.lodtoded  If)ch«Ciali«  or  the  Hebudes,  than  it  did  the  Ir^ 
fea:  it  reajphedtf^^  not fnfra, 

^  Jn  the  German  language  Hahr  is  cmt :  in  Scandinavian 
Hmfrar^  avena^  Hahir-duny  the  Saxon  name  of  a  place  imBed* 
ferdfiitre,  zi:ieans  Omtkmds.  ArchatoU  ViH.  377.  The  Pika 
were  aa  a»icuiturai  people  1  |he  Dalriad^  nqt ;  fo  perhaps 
this  may  afford  an  argument^  tho  a  trifling  oiie. 

Vol.  II.  G  Weft 
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weft  of  Scotland,  there  are  only  finall  creeks  and 
crowded  hills,  which  afford  no  grand  natural 
boundary.  The  old  rfcfcription  of  Scotland,  fup* 
pofed  to  be  by  Giraldus  Cambreniis ;  and  Win- 
ton,  with  other  ancient  accounts,  unanimouily 
mark  Argyle  as  the  Dairiadlc  kingdom.  Thcf  ' 
Piks  certainly  held  Hyona ;  and  of  courfe  Mull 
and  the  adjacent  northern  coaft.  For  all  thcfe 
reafons  it  feems  certain  that  Loch  Linny  was  the 
grand  and  natural  boundary  of  Dalriada  on  the 
north. 

The  charter  of  the  earldom  of  Moray,  publifted 
by  Home,  Lord  Kaims^  in  his  Eflays  on  Britilh 
Antiquities,  and  in  Shaw's  Moray,  throws  fome 
light  on  the  old  limits  of  Argyle.  This  great 
f  arld©m  or  province  of  Moray  included  prefent 
F.lginftiire^  Nairn-lhire  and  Invernefs-lhire :  ex* 
tending  on  the.  north  in  the  words  of  the  Charter 
fer  tnare-ufque  ad  marchias  boreales  Ergadia  qua  eft 
cdmitis  de  Ros :  Glenelg,  or  that  part  of  Invernefs- 
fliire  which  borders  on  Rofs  on  the  Weft,  being  in- 
cluded in  Moray.  Thus  it  would  feern  that  in 
the  fourteenth  century  Argyle  extended  even  to 
Rofs-ftiire.  Yet  in  Gordon  of  Straloch's  maps 
'  Argyle  is  reftrifted  to  the  fouth  of  Lorn,  and  of 
Loch  Aw.  From  the  Defcriptio  Albania^  pub- 
lifhed  by  Innes,  it  alfo  appears  that  in  the  1 2tk 
cefttury  Argathelia  was  regarded  as.  a  large  pro- 
vince. But  this  impropriety  arofe  aftef  the  Nor- 
wegians fettled  in  the  north  and  weft  of  Scot- 
land in  the  ninth  century ;  and  it  is  clear  from 
Tigherntc,  and  other  early  writers,  that  Lorn 
was  a  diftinft  province  frorti  Argyle :  and  the 
later  was  on  the  fouth  of  it,  as  Gordon  of  Stra- 
loch's  mjtps  rightly  bear.  From  the  Defcriptio 
Albanine  it  appears  that  Argathelia  was  all  the 
country  held  by  the  Gatheli,  Gael,  or  Irifli ;  stnd 
thus  feems  different  from  the  Argal  pf  Tigher- 
nac.  But  both  being  tranflated  Argyk,  confufioii 
arofe,  '  There  is  however  no  proof  that  the  Gael 

extended 
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extended  up  to  Rofs-fhire,  before  the  Norwegians 
feized  On  the  Hebudes ;  fo  that  the  lunits  of  DaU 
riada  ^  have  nothing  to  do  with  thofe  of  Arga- 
thelia. 

«  This  name  oJT  Dalriada  continued  to  the  time  of  Kenneth 
fon  of  Alpin  at  leaft,  as  appears  from  the  old  chronicle, 
lontt,  App.  No.  (II.  p.  783,  which,  fjxaking  of  that  king, 
&7S,  ^  lite  Tcro,  biennio  antequam  veniret  Pictaviami  Dal* 
kiETX  re§niun  fufcepit,** 
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daialdgui  vfihi  Dklfitiic  tinii. 

3rT  is  furprizing  that  Inncs,  whor  has  pubUriicdf 
[  the  genuine  old  lifts  of  the  kings  in  Nortb 
ritaiD,  as  preferved  in  Scotifli  manufcripts,  ha^ 
given  us  no  chronologic  remarks  on  the  dates:  of 
their  refpedive  reigns.  The  Pikifli  feries  he  ha^ 
arranged ;  but  has  left  the  Dalriadic^  not  feem-^ 
ing  even  to  fufpedt  the  difficulties  attending  it, 
or  perhaps  afraid  of  offending  weak  brethren  by 
Ihewing  it's  inaccuracy.  The  Dalriadic  feries,  as^ 
digefted  by  O*  Flaherty^  with  fom«  care  and  &le- 
lity,  from  the  oMeft  monument  on  the  fubjeft, 
the  poem  afcribed  to  Malcom  the  Third's  bard,^^ 
and  fupported  by  the  Annals  of  Ulfter,  Tighernac, 
and  others  of  the  moft  veracious  Iriih  teflimonies, 
Inncs  haa  paft  in  totals  filence.  Yet  the  Scotifh 
lifts,  compared  with  that  of  O'Flaherty,  are  moft 
inaccurate,  and  liable  to  ftrong  objeftions.  And 
it  is  in  fa^  from  Ireland  alone  that  we  are  to  look 
for  genuine  intelligence  ®n  this^  trifling  ftibjefl:  of 
the  Dalriadic  kings,  as  above  fhewn.  Biit  when 
we  find  this  intelligence  reflang  on  the  oldeft 
Scotifti  monument,  the  poem  of  Malcom^s  time, 
it  is  rafh  taoppofe  it;  and  to  pafs  it  in  filence, 
as  Innes  has  done,  is  ftill  worfr.  Indeed,  when 
Inne^  wrote,  much  of  the  old  leaven  of  fabulour^ 
frenzy,  and  childifli  prejudice,  remained  in  Scot- 
land :  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  fhunned  telling. 
VIS  that  our  own  lifls^  of  our  dear  kings  fbf  Argyle 
are  inaccurate  i  and  that  the  trifh  accounts  are  fair 
fuperior.  But  as  every  reader  muft  already  have 
feen  that  the  Pikilh  feries  is  jhat  of  the  kings  of 

Scot- 


Scottand,  ^own  to  843  at  leaft,  if  not  after ;  this 
IJnfs  of  Oalriadio  pnnce3  becomes  of  no  moro 
innportance,  than  that  of  fo  rnaqy  Dukes  of  Ar- 
gyle.  Such  being  the  cafe ;  and  philofophy  mak-^ 
mg  daily  progr^fs  in  Scotland ;  it  is  prefumed 
little  or  no  bigotry  remains  qa  this  fubjeQ: :  and  it 
is  hoped  |hat  every  fenftble  reader  will  approve  my 
treating  it  with  perfeft  freedom,  as  i  can  fafely 
lay  that  my  earned  wi(h  i$  to  defpife  all  prejudice 
and  timidity,  while  affertir^g  the  cauf^  of  truth, 
which  is  that  pf  my  country  j  for  f^Mhogd  is  the 
sres^teft  dilhonouF  that  any  country,  or  indivi-. 
(iual,  can  undergo. 

The  fuoceffion  of  Dalriadic  kings  extends  fron^ 
503  tiU  843,  when  Kenneth  a^fc^nded  the  Pik* 
iih  throne.  For  this  period  of  340  years,  die  old 
Latin  Ufts  affign  tweoty^fwir  kings,  including 
ICenneth^  The  Albanic  Duan  gives  thirty-four. 
So  that  the  diflfer^ce  aoioynts  fo  ao  Icfs  than  tei^ 
Kings.       .  >-■  » 

It  has  been  ii^endoned  above,  when  treating  of 
the  Piki(k  (iuiocefl|o;i,  that  fronx  the  lifls  of  Iri(h 
mons^rchs,  and  of  the  Pi^ciih,  and  <^  th^  heptarchic 
kings  iq  England,  not  more  than  eleven  years 
^ach  fall  tQ  any  feries  of  barbaric  mpnarchs  in 
the  nortb-of  Eiurope.   Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  (hewn 
that  eighteen  ye^rs  form  the  medium  in  great 
and  civilized  kingdoms;    but  in  fmall  barbaric 
kingdoms  it  is  clear,  from  fa6ts  as  well  as  philo* 
ibphy,  that  the  fucceflion  is  si^bove  one-thiid  more 
rapid ;  and  ^ev«n  years  form  the  medium  ♦.  Now 
24  kings,  at  11  years  each,  give  but  264  years 
inftead  of  340.     Ai|d  it  is  perfedly  known  that 
the   Dalriadic  kings  were  engagw  in  conftant 
wars,  and  difientions,  atbove  any,  either  in  Britain 
cm:  Ireland;    lb  that,    inftead  of  granting  thdm 
longer  reigns  than,  the  neighboring  princes,  it  is 

*  Mr.  Gibbon  obferves,  vol.  V.  p.  89,  410  cd.  that»  in  the 
Byzantine  empire,  60  enoperors  ^l  600  years :  a  proportion, 
)ie  adds,  far  below  Newton's  rule* 
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|)ut  fair  to  affiga  them  rather  Ihorter.  If  we  put 
them  therefore  at  ten  years  a-piece,  the  reigns  o€ 
thirty- foiir  kings  will  juft  6U  340  years,  or  an- 
fwer  the  A  banic  account*  Kenneth^s  reign  alfp 
extended  more  than  a  dozen  of  y^Q?rs  beyond  843, 
fo  that  34  kings  fe^m  nectary,  upon  general 
chronologic  principles,  to  fill  the  fpace  of  time*  « 
But  24  kings  for  more  than  350  y(j.ar5  would  give 
about  1 5  years  a-piece ;  and  form  a  ftriking  and 
abfurd  exception  to  the  Irilh,  Pikifi),  and  Hep- 
tarchic  lifts.  This  argumeiit  becomes  fo  cogent 
a5  tp  be  inyincible,  when  we  coafider '  th^t  by  all 
accounts  the  clear  jnd  certain  lift,  from  Kenneth^s 
^cceffion  to  the  Pikilh  throne,  843 »  till  the  deatl^ 
of  Lulach  1054,  contains  no  lefs  than  eighteen 
kings  in  211  year§.  Which  is  but  between  eleven 
f  nd  twclv^  y^ars  for  eacH  king.  If  this  was  the 
cafe,  when  the  diflentiops  of  the  Hks  and  Dal- 
fiads  being  at  an  end,  one  grand,  caufe  of  thq 
Ihortnefs  of  the  Dalriadic  reigns  had  ceafed  ;  an4 
the  kings  ppffeffed  ample  power  and  fecurity ;  it 
is  furely  reafonable  to  infer,  that  the  reigns  pre- 
ceding that  date  muft  have  been  flhorter,  inftea^ 
of  fo  much  longer  as  to  amount  W  1 5  years  at 
a  medium.  .       ^ 

But  over  and  above  this  plea,  deduced  fronit 
the  foundeft  rules  and  philofophy  of  chronology^ 
the  preferen^e^due  to  the  Gaelic  lift  is  clear,  be- 
caufe  that  lift  cprrefponds  with  dates  prefer ved  in 
authentic  Jrifti  Annals,  and  is  in  itfclt  fufficienrly 
exaft,  while  the  Latin  lifts  arc  totally  abfurd  •. 
Till  the  death  of  Aidan,  605,  or  for  the  firft  cen- 
pry,  both  anfwer  as  to  names  of  kings,  com- 
mencement of  the  monarchy  in  503,  ah^  death 
of  Aidaq  in.  605.  But.  from  605  till  843,  the 
confiifion  apd  inaccuracy  of  the  Latin  lifts  are  felf- 
apparent.  They  bear  the  following  kings,  and 
number  of  years  each  reigned  : 

*  See.  them  in  Innes's  Appendix. 

I.  Eochod 
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I  •  Eochod  1 6  yean*    Began  to  reign    .    60  j 

2.  Kinat  Keir  3  months  .    «        •        .     621 

3.  Fercar  16  years     ,        •   '     .        ,      621 

4.  Donal  Brec  14  years        «        .    •       637 

5.  Malduin  16  years'       •        ,        ,        651 

6.  Fercar  Fada  2 1  years         .        .       ,667 

7.  Ekxrhoid  Ririneval  3  years      .         .      688 

8.  Armkelleth  i  year        .         •  '      ,       691 

9.  £dgan  1 3  years  '*,.»'  692 
10.  Murdac  3  years  .  .  .  705 
\i.  Eogan  3  years         .         ,         ♦       ♦      708 

12.  E^  Fin  30  years  •        •  ■      .711 

13.  Fergus  3  years  ,        ♦        .         .      741 

14.  Selvac  24  years.  ,        •        .         .     744 

15.  Eochoid  3P  years  •        •        •    -     768 

16.  Dungal  7  years  .         .        .           798 

17.  Alpin  3  years  ....     805 

1 8.  Kenneth        .  t         •         «          808 

Wintpn  follows  this  feries,  as  to  names  of  kings  ; 
but  omits  often  the  years  they  reigned ;  and  puts 
the  years  of  Cbrift  at  his  pleafure.  Forduft,  that 
weak  and  infamous  faliificator  and  former  of  otir 
hiftory,  was  th(?  firft  who  prefented  us  with  ano- 
ther feries  of  all  our  old  Dalriadic  kings ;  which^ 
$0  the  difgrace  of  our  learning  and  fagacity,  has 
been  Windly  followed  by  Major,  Boyce,  Lcfly, 
Buchanan ;  nay  to  this<iay  by  Maitland,  Guthrie^ 
and  the  other  dablers  in  our  hiftory.  That  falfi- 
fied  lift  from  the  death  of  Aidan,  .605,  till  Ken- 
neth's ac^eftiQa  to  tb^  Pikifb  throne^  843,  ftands 
thus  ; 

*>  The  Chronicle  of  Melrofe  begins  where  Bcda  cndf,  731 : 
and  gives  thefe  kings  ^fter  £dgan  as  abov^,  only  dating  t£d« 
gan's  death  741.  But  thqy  are  inferred  in  the  aiargin  by  an 
Alibot  of  tfundraynan  (as  the  original  MS.  in  the  Cotton  lib, 
bfars,  muimmvii  Mas  A  Duiuhrq^am)  and  in  the  thirteenth  oen* 
|ury,  as  the  writing  ihews,  being  copied  from  our  old  Ufts, 
and  w^h  very  faulty  cbronology,  as  innea  reinaiks,  p«6ii. 

C  4  I-  Ken. 
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!•  Kcnncthas  Kcir  2  months  ^  •  6aj 

2.  EujgeniusIIL  loye^s  ^  •  605-^ 

3.  Ferquardus  I.  11  years  .  , .  621 
^.  Donaldus  III.  14  years  •  .  632 

5.  Ferquardus  II.  18  years  •         •  64^ 

6.  Malduinus  20  years        .  .  664 

7.  Eugenius  IV.  3  years  *  •  684 
§.  Eugenius  V,  10  years;  .  .  687 
9.  Amberkelethus  i  year  •         •  697 

'  xo.  Eugenius  VI.  17  years  •        .         $98^ 

11.  Murdacus  15  years      •  •        .        715 

12.  Etfinus  31  years  .  r  ^  730 
13..  Eugenius  VII.  2,  years  .  »  .  761 
14!  Fergus  IL  3  years  .  .  •  763 
15.  Selvathius2i  years  •  •  •  766k 
i6,  Achaius  32  years  •  «  .  787 
17!  ConVallus  5  y^ars  ^  •  ,  819 
x8.  Dungalus  7  jrears  •  ,  .  824 
19.  Alpihus  3  years  .  .  ,  .  831 
ao.  ^Cennethus     •        ,        »  ♦        ^    85^,4 

Tnncs  h^s  fufficiently  Ihewn  th^  pervcrfiws^ 
and  interpolations^   of  th?  former  part  of  this, 
mock  lift ;  and  this  later  part  has  alfo.  ii*s  fliare, 
Ccwcinad  Keir  is  placed  before  Eochoid,  or  Euge-^ 
nius  as  falfely  tranflatccl,  xn  direct  pervcrfion  of- 
the  old  lifts  which  Fordun  had  before  his  eyes, 
and  of  the  tefiioiony  pf  Adomn^n,  who  lived  in 
ihat  very  century,  z^d  tell  us  in  exprefs  terms 
that  Eochoid  fuccecded  Aidtn.     Tighernac  alfo 
dearly  marks  the  reign  of  Connad  Keir  to  havei 
followed  that  cf  Eochoid,  as  (hall  be  afterward 
ftated    in    his    own  words.      Fercar  Ih    Fads^ 
is  alfo  put  ^efore  Malduin^  in  defiance  of  the  old 
lift:Sp   both  Irifli  and  Scptifh.     Eoch,od  ii  again 
falfely  tranflated*  Eugenius :    and  a  falfe  Euge- 
nius V.  is  interpolateq^  equally  vinknown  both  to 
the  Iriih  and  Scotiih  accounts.    Ed  Fin  is  placed 
before  Eogan,   againft  the  fame  au^entic  cata^ 

logues.    And  a  fa^fe  Convallus  is  interpolated • 

■   -■'■''-■  Xhe 


The  ci^ufe  of  ki&erpQ}«titig  kings  is  (Uf-ojpparentj^ 
tiattielv.  to  fwell  the  IHl.  and  brmg  it  inco  ibcne 
CQuformky  with  chronology  :  and  Fordua's  power 
of  creating  kings  is  toq  jfd\  known.  But  whsit 
ptirpofe  that  ignorant  dreamer  had  in  view,  bf 
inerely  altering  pofitions  of  kings^  and  putting 
(he  laft  firft,  is  not  fo  €tt61y  Teen.  This  flainr 
feems  iqdeed  tq  have  fprung  merely  from  an  e^;-' 
traordi^ary  talent  for  blundering  s  or  (o  (hew  u^ 
that  our  hillory  was  all  his  own,  and  he  would 
\4e  it  as  he  pleafbd*  B^t  as  he  was  ftroi^,  he 
(bould  have  been  menciiiil ;  and  not  have  in^ 
fulted  us  by  focl^  II  difplay  of  power,  only  cftualM 
}n  the  Refaearfal, 

And  all  this  I  fluU  do^  becaofe  I  dam. 
The  falfehood  of  Fordim's  lift  is  alio  dear  fironi 

{t^s  chronology.  Connad  Keirdied  in  630,0^  Tigr 
lemac  fays :  Fordun  places  his  death  ia  ^$. 
Amkellach  w^s  fl^in  In  719,  according  to  the 
Irifli  annals :  Fordun  puts  698.  Selvac  is  often 
mentioned  in  thefp  annals  at  719,  &c.  Fordoa 
dates  him  766.  Thefe  glaring  £aults^  perverfioiiSj 
and  interpolations,  rend^  his  authoriiy  as  un« 
tenable  in  this  part,  as  Innes  has  (hewn  k  to  be 
in  the  former ;  and  the  charader  of  Fordun,  now 
fo  well  known  ^  a  grofs  forger^  and  ^Ifificapr^ 
fets  the  due  feal  to  his  evidence.  He  had  palpa* 
biy  never  feen  the  Alb^imc  Duan^  nor  the  Iriih 
accounts.  All  he  does  is  to  alter  and  interpolate 
the  old  Latin  lifts,  preferved  in  the  Regifier  of 
St.  Andrew^S;^  and  other  tfepoiitories ;  and  pub* 
^ed  by  Is^nes, 

Fordun*s  IHl,  followed  by  all  our  writers  to 
^is  <lay,  is  indeed  the  utmoft  perfe&ion  of  hifto- 
rical  falfehood ;  for  it  is  a  taifiHcation  of  the 
pld  Latin  lifts,  which  a^  themfelvcs  falfe.  It 
is  a  fuperfetation  of  falfehood :  falfehood  again  fel- 
led. For  the  <lefe&s  of  the  old  Latin  lifts  are 
jrogitat  as  to  ftamp  them  with  utter  falfehood  on 
fhe  whole  chronology  in  grofs,  as  above  fliewn. 

ITieir 
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Thctf  particular  chronology  is  no  Icfs  erroneous, 
Connad  Keir  died  in  630:  the  lifts  put  621. 
Amkellach  died  719:  the  lifts  fay  69^,  Sclvac 
began  to  reign  719  :  the  lifts  date  744.  Murdac 
began  his  reign  733  :  the  lifts  fay  705 »  And  the 
well-known  reign  of  Kcttnisth,  who  afcended  the 
Pikiih  throne,  is  antedated  by  tbcf?  QldUifts  pear 
thirty  years ! 

Fordun's  lift,  blindly  followed  by  Major,  Boycf , 
Lefly,    Buchanan,    and   to  our   own.  tinjes   by 
Maitland,    Guthrie,    and   other   dablers    in   our 
biftory,  being  fo  totally  falfe  and  erroneous,  as  to 
be  out  of  the  queftiop;  the  only  point  that  rcr 
niained  was  whether  the  Latin .  or  Gaelifc  lift  djp- 
fprved  preference.   The  Pikifli  feries,  in  the  effen- 
tial  parts  of  which,  as  might  be  expefted  ft-oni 
it's  importance,   all  Iriih,    Scotifli,   and  Engli(h 
accounts,  agree,  as  formerly  ftiewn,  is  that  of  the 
kings  of  Scotland  till  845.    Thp  Pajria^ic  feqes 
of  kings  of  Argyle  wiis  -fo  iinimportant,.  that  it  i$ 
furprizing  th^t  finy  tqlerafele  lift  is  extant.     In 
fad,    the  whole  feries  ft^pds   upon. one  poem, 
which  is  now  printed  in  the  Appendij:;^,  from  a 
tranfcript  remitted  to  m^  by  -Mr.  p^  Conor.    This 
poem  bears  in  its  conQluQon  that  it  was  written  in 
the  time  of  Malcom  JJL  10561—1093%      It  is 
beyond  queftion  the.moft  aqtient . momumpnt  of 
Dalriadic  hiftory  extant ;  and  ha$  been  long  finpc 

2uoted  as  fuch  by  Colgan,  Ward,  and  others. 
►^Flaherty  rightly  drew  phe  whole  feries  ftom  it : 
and  he,  and  others  moft  fkillcd  in  the  Irifli  lan- 
guage, have  ever  regarded  it's  authenticity  as  im* 
queftionable.  It  is  believ^  to  have  been  written 
by  the  Highland  court- ba^  of  M^lcpm  III.  aad 

^  The  original  of  this  piece  is  fuppofed  tp  be  in  the  Pfaltar 
Caihail.  It  is  quoted  by  Ward  in  Hta  Rumoldi^  p.  yjz, 
Colgan,  in  his  TrUs  Tbaumaturga  p.  115,  publiflied  fomc 
diftichs  of  it.  See  an  account  of  it,  and  traiiflation  of  part^ 
in  O'Flahcrty's  Ogygia  Vindicated,  p.  143.  Kennedys,  p.  1.50, 
erroneoully  %s,  it  rehcarfes  all  the  Pikifli  kings. ' 

has 
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has  no  marks  of  having  been  written  in  irelancL 
The  beginning  of  tKis  celebrated  Dually  or  lhor( 
poem,  is, 

A  eolcha  Alban  uile, 
A  fliluagh  feta  foltbhuidle, 
Cia  ceud  ghabbail  aneol  duibh, 
Ro  ghabhfadar  Alban  bmigh. 

f  Ye  fkillful  iftcn  of  Alba,  ye  comely  hofts  of  tho 
yellow  trelTes,  knqw  ye  the  firft  tribes  who  poffef- 
fed  Albanian  lands  ?'  Then  the  bard  gives  us  the 
iTable  of  Albanus  and  Brittus,  from  Nennius,  who  ^ 
wrote  in  858.  knowing  nothing  of  Locrine,  Alba- 
nadtus,  and  Camber,  fons  of  Brutus,  as  Geoffrey 
fabled  about  1150.  Next  he  mentions  that  the 
Nemcdians,  under  Erglan,  fettled  in  Albany,  af- 
ter the  fiege  of  Tor  Conang  (in  Donegal),  which 
is  a  fable  like  the  formen  He  then  proceeds  to 
the  Cruthni,  or  Piks  ;  and  ftates,  in  conformity 
with  the  Irifh  annals,  that  feventy  kings  reigned 
in  Ptkland  befqre  Conflantine.  Next  he  puts  the 
polony  of  Riadaj  defcended  from  Conary^  king 
pf  Ireland ;  and  fays,  that  ^  in  later  time,'  the 
three  fons  of  Ere,  Loarn,  Fergus,  and  Angus, 
came  oven  After  which  follows  the  lift  of  kmg^ 
froni  Loam  and  Fergus,  down  to  Malcom  IIL 
with  the  number  of  years  -they  reigned.  This 
Duan,  befides  its  hiflorical  merit,  is  alfa  valuable 
for  its  curiofity,  as  an  ancient  fpecimen  of  thofc 
metrical  lifts  bf  kings,  which  fupplied  the  place 
of  hiftqry  in  illiterate  countries,  as  explained  in 
treating  of  the  Pikifli  lifts.  Among  the  oldeft 
monuments  of  our  hiftory  is  a  metrical  piece  in 
Latin,  written  iii  the  thirteenth  century,  in  ele* 
giac  meafure,  only  beginning  with  Kenneth,  843* 
But  this  Duan  is  mpfe  valuable  fix)m  it's  being 
older  by  two  centuries ;  and  that  Latin  piece  is 
evidently  on  tfie  model  of  thofe  ufed  in  the  vulgar 
idiom,  before  Latin  wais  in  fticb  geneml  ufe. 
Without 
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^¥itbout  this  old  Gaelic  Duan  no  iJsries  of  the 
:princ(»  of  Dsilriada  could  have  be^n  given; 
for  many  pf  them  are  not  found  either  in  the 
Latin  lifts,  or  in  the  Irifti  Annals.  Both  the 
Latin  lifts  and  Irifti  Annals,  however,  concur 
to  certify  Ais  Duan ;  and  lend  it  every  degree 
of  hiftoriG  faith.  Indeed,  as  the  moft  ancient  piece 
of  Dalriadic  hiftofy  preferyed  by  pear  two  cen- 
turies^ this  Jixxm  would  by  every  rv^le  of  hift:oric 
authority  have  merited  the  preference,  -indepen?^ 
dencly  of  gthcr  confiderations. 

There  is;  however,  a  circuniftance  relating  to 
tfaif  old  poem,  with  which  it  is  proper  that  the 
leader  ibould  be  acquainted.  The  part  of  it 
^hich  contains  the  king3  after  Kenneth,  fon  of 
j&lpioy  down  to  Malcom  III.  tho  exaA  enough 
ia  the  names  aqd  o^er,  is  yet  yery  defeilive  in 
the  njumher  pf  years  it  affigns  to  pioft  of  the  reigns. 
'  Thus  to  Kenneth  III.  it;  gives  30  years,  tho  he 
0Diy  reigned  x6 :  to  Conftantine  11.  the  like  num* 
bet*  qS  30  yea.r8,  tho  he  alfo  reigned  but  1 6  :  lo 
]IA  %  years,!  for  i;  to  Dqpal  II.  5,  for  11  : 
IQ  C^onft^ntin  III.  46^  for  40 :  to  Malcom  I.  4^^ 
for  9  j  to  Odo  or  Duf  7,  for  5  :  to  Kenneth  IV. 
ay,  fpr  ^4  :  to  Conftantia  IV.  7,  for  i ;  to  Grim 
4,  for  %.  This  chroqology  would  carry  the  be- 
gijiningofMacbeth's  reign  down  (o  the  year  1055, 
tn  dei^ance  of  all  our  qhro^les^  and  of  the  Epglilh 
Aod  Irifti  hiftoriaiis.  Nor  can  there  be  a  doubt; 
that  it  is  totally  ervoneoui  thro-out  this  part. 

The  IriQi  antiquaries  therefor  s^gree  that  this 
Uoer  part  is  corrupted,  and  added  by  fome  igno- 
rant hand  to  the  former^  which  they  4f^iend  on 
as  e4ca<5t.  But  upon  confulting  one  or  two  perfons 
well  ikilled  in  the  Iri(h  language^  i  ^n  informed 
that  die  ftyle  of  this  later  part  is  ickuitically  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  iFormer ;  and  i  am  perfeftly 
iconviaced  that  the  whole  piece  is  written  by  one 
hand  %  hiit  that  the  IrUh  antiquaries  aftert  die  con- 
/.      ,  trary, 
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trary,  merely  becaufe  thiey  find  this  later  part  uh- 
teoable,  as  in  the  years  afligned  it  coritradids  the 
bed  and  moil  numerous  authorities.  Inftead  there* 
for  <^  granting  that  the 'years  of  the  former  part 
may  be  as  eirroneous  as  thpfe  of  the  later,  thej  at* 
tempt  to  pafs  this  kft  p^ft  as  a  corrupt  addition* 
that  they  may  fave  the  credit  of  the  former.  But 
k  is  cercairi  that  the  years  in  the  firft  part  qftea 
difalgree  with  thofe  of  Tighernac ;  and  leem  fully 
as  uncertain  as  thofe  of  the  laft. 

It  therefor  Appears  that  the  bard  who  wrote  this 
poem,  thd  right  in  the  names  and  order,  iwhlcfal 
he  muft  have  had  from  older  poems,  yet  as  he 
probably  firft  thought  of  giving  the  years  in  his 
verfe,  he  had  not  good  authorities  for  thefe  years  § 
but  has  given  them  much  at  randcon  from  begin* 
ningtb  end.  And  as  our  old  Latin  lifts  are  cer- 
tainly far  more  exadt  in  the  latei'  part,  as  to  thefe 
j^ears,  £o  it  is  but  reafonable  to  infer  that  they  are 
alfb  more  exa&  in  tlie  former.  The  names ,  and 
order  of  the  kings  were  cjuly  repeated  by  the  bards 
at  coronations ;  but  the  number  of  years  itity  reign- 
ed appears  not  to  have  been  recited  on  thefe  occa* 
fions,  and  were  out  of  the  bard's  province.  Our 
old  .lifts,  preferved  in  the  Mafs-books,  &c»  are 
tiierefor  much  more  to  be  credited,  as  to^  the  num* 
ber  of  thefe  years  ;  for  numbers  take  lefc  hold  of 
the  memory  than  any  objedts  whatever,  and  are  of 
eourfe  the  leaft  to  be  trufted,  of  all  traditional  inat-' 
ters.  The  beft  plan  of  eourfe  appeiared  to  bfe, ,  to 
follow  the  bard  in  names  and  ^der ;  but  to  check 
his  numbers  from  our  old  lifts  ^  the  IriQi  Annals  ; 
and  arguments  from  the  natum  of  the  fubje<d:.  It 
wifU  not  indeed  be  furprizing  if  the  re^er  fliould 
find  the  lift  of  Dalriadic  kings,  which  has  coft  the 
author  more  labour  than  any  pairt  of  this  wbrk,  the 
moft  unfatisfadory  part  of  iu  The  Pikifh  Chror 
nicle  of  the  Kings  of  North  Briuin  was  clear  and 
eafy ;  but  to  adjuft  the  obfcure  feries  oi  Dalriadic 
kings  is  no  lefs  difiicuk  than  it  is  unimportant. 

The 
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The  reader  will,  however,  it  is  hoped,  allow 
that  the  feries  of  Dalrladic  kings,  preferred  in  this 
Gaelic  Duan,  defefves  the  preference  over  the 
bid  Scotifh  lift^  in  Latin,  for  the  fcaufes  abovt  de- 
tailed :  to  wit,  I*  That  the  number  of  Thirty- 
four  kings,  given  in  the  Duan,  is  confdrm^ble  to 
the*general  chronology  pf  the  neighbouring  bar- 
baric kingdoms,  which  allows  but  ten  of  eleven 
years  for  each  king ;  whereas,  Tweftty-four  would 
allow  fifteen  :  and  there  is  every  redfOn  to  infer 
that  the  Dalriadic  kings  reigned  even  a  Ihortcr 
fpace  in  general,  than  thofe  of  England,  Pikland, 
or  Ireland.  Nay,  in  the  real  feries  after  Kenneth, 
till  Malcom  HI.  the  later  pait  of  thofe  irery  Latin 
lifts  gives  but  between  eleven  and  twelve  years 
for  each  king;  tho  in  enlarged  power  and  fecurity. 
2.  That  the  old  Latin  lifts  are  fo  deficient'  in 
general  chronology,  that  they  want  near  thirty 
years  of  the  period,  whi'ch  they  pretend  to  reach 
at  the  commencement  of  Kenneth's  reign  in 
Pikland.  3.  That  the  old  Latin  lifts  are  alfo 
quite  deficient  in  particular  chronology,  as  is  dear 
from  dates  preferved  in  the  authentic  Irilh  Annals^ 
whicb  are  right  as  to  tht  kings  of  Pikland,  and  the 
Englifli  Heptarchy,  and  cannot  be  fiippofed  wrong 
as  to  thofe  of  Dalriada  alone ;  about  whom,  on. 
the  contrary,  their  intelligence  muft  have  been 
bcft.  4.  That  the  Duan  is  mtore  ancient  by  two 
centuries  than  any  Latin  lift  pteferved,  and  in 
this  refpeft  alone  would,  by  every  rule  of  hiftory, 
deferve  fuperior  faith.  The  antiquity  of  the  Duan 
admits  of  no  doubt,  being  judged  of  bf  the  very 
.famp  rule  followed  eoticerning  the  Ladn  lifts-, 
hamely,  that  it  was  written  tinder  the  kitig  with 
whom  it  ends,  and  the  length  of  whofe  reign  it 
therefore  fays  was  only  known  to  heaven. 

Let  us,  therefore,  proceed  tadigefl  the  genuine 
feries  of  Dalriadic  kingy  from  that  Duan.  Mr* 
O'Flaherty,  whofe  accuracy  and  fidelity  in  later 
events,  and  teal  hiftory,  arc  rendered  fufpicious^ 

by 
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by   his    notorious   credulity  in  fabulous  periods^ 
has  with  m^Ch  irare  preceded  nie  in  this  laboAr. 
His  Dalriadic  feries  is  Jn  fa6t  the  beft  part  of 
his  woTk,  for  here  he  was  a  fpeftator,  and  not  a 
party.     Sijtc  omnia  /  But  i  (hall  beg  leave  to  differ 
fronir  him  ih  4nany  points  i  ind  ts  his  authorities, 
namely,  the  Gaelic  Duan,  with  a  literal  tranllation^ 
and  extradts  from  the  translation  of  the  Annals  of 
Ulftef  in  the  Mufseum,  are  noV  on  my  table,  t 
hope  i  fhall  not  be  blamed  for  ufing  my  own  cyes. 
and  thoughts*'    It  muft  be  premifed  that  the  An-' 
nalsof  Ulfterfeem  accurate  in  Irifli  affairs;  as  ap* 
pears  from   the  eclipfes   they  mention ;    which^ 
upon  comparifon  with  the  chronology  of  eclipfes, 
in  VAri  de  Verifier  les  DaW,  i  have  never  found 
to  differ  above  one  year.     But  in  foreign  affairs, 
as  the  aftions    and   deaths  of  Engliffi,    Pikifti, 
and  Dalriadic  monarchs,  there  are  miftakes  from 
three  to  fix   years,   fometimes  antedated,    fome- 
timcs  poft-dated.     The  years  are  right  (allowing 
one   year,    as    Ware  does,  for  the  difference  iri 
beginning  the  year),  but  foreign  aftions  are  often 
referred  to  wrong  years,  tho  fometimes  alfo  right. 
Loam,  1  Tons  of  Ere,  reigned  together,  as 
Fergus,  J  above  explained.  This  reign  begaa 
in  503.     The  Duan  fays  Loarn  reigned  jo  years. 
But  had  he  reigped  fo  long,  it  is  unaccountable  that 
his  name  (hould  have  been  omitted  in  our  lifts.  Both 
hf  and  Fergus  were  very  old,    when  they  came 
to  Dalriad^ ;  and  Tighernac  fpeaks  of  Fergus  as " 
dying  after  a  fhort  reign.     Loarn's  ragn  could 
hardly  exceed  one  year.     Muredach,  fon  of  An- 
gus, another  brother  of  Loarn,  poffeffed  the  ilafid 
Ilayf    O'FL    Erca,    daughter    of  Loarn**,    was. 
twice  married ;  firft  to  Muredachy  father  of  Miqf- 

*  The  Chronicon  Rythmicnm,  Innes,  p.  S08,  bears  that 
one  L^rr  led  the  Scots  to  Argyle  ;  and  Innes  is  puzzled  to 
divine  who  Lori  is.  It  feems  furprizing  that  Inncs  did  not 
Jearn  fr6m  O'Flaherty's  Ogygia,  that  Lori  was  Loarn*  Anp- 
t])er  Loarn,  Abbot  of  Cluona,  occurs;  Ann.  Ult.  765, 

chert. 
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chert,  king  fif  Irelacdi  513;  iiex:t  to  Fergus^ 
im  of  Cooiil,  aiKl  couiin-fferman  of  her  firft  buf- 
iMad^  to  ^hom^  <ti&ong  other  fbii$,  ihe  ^re  Fed- 
liaif  father  of  Saint  C^lumba.  Potnpi .  fiebona^ 
as  O'Flabeirty  quaintly  latiniiiss  fome  IfUh  name^ 
anodiier  daughter  of  Loarn^  ixras  alfo  a  modier  dt 
three  faints  •       ,     . 

a.  Fir^  L  firit  &ic  monarch  of  Oalriada^  as  out- 
living his  brother,  and  inhericiog  his  part  ^,  A.  C. 
303.  The  Duan  gives  him  a  rei^n  of  Twcnty^feveii 
years:  diebldLatinlifboolyofthjTe:  Fordun^&c. 
of  fixteeui  He  i^  Ibmetinies,  in  Iriih  accounts,  called 
Fergus  Mor  Mac  Mife ;  for  Mife  Wa^his  mother's 
Darned  O^Ft  Mor  does  not  only  imply  Great  i 
ilUt  dften  iall^  or  fat ;  or,  by  irony,  little. 

J.  DomangarJ^  fon  d  Fergus,  A*  C.  506. 
reigned  four  years,  Dum  :  five  according  to  the 
old  lifts  and  Fordun. ,  H^  had  two  fons,  by  Fede* 
linaj  daughter  of  Brian,  fon  of  Achay  Mogmedonj 
king  of  Irelahd>  namely,  Cong^l  and  Gdbran. 
O'Fh 

4,  Congal,  ion  of  Domaiigard,  A«  C.  511, 
teiened  twenty-feur  years,  Duan ;  and  fo  alfo  the 
old  lifts.  Fordim  puts  bventy*two.  The  Annals 
of  Ulfter  34 ;  as  has  the  Chronicon  Rythmicum : 
and  their  authority  is  here  followed. 

5.  Gakran,  ion  of  Domangarjf]^  A<  C.  54.J« 
In  this  teign  there  is  the  ereateft  difTerehce  be-^ 
tween  the  DuaJi  iihd  the  Latin  lift^ ;  the  former 
i;iving  but  two  years,  the  later  twenty  t^6»  The 
Annals  df  Ulfter  date  Cong's  death,  544; 
Gabran'Si  560 ;  and  fb  affign  him  1 6  years.  Tig^ 
bernac,  at  the  year  560^  fays.  Mars  Gaurmi  filii 
Dimangatdi^  et  Albadi^  a  Brudeo  fiUo  MUcbuonis^ 
JBiege  PiStorum^  in  fugam  converjii  -Dermiiio  rege 

•  The  firft  icing  of  MacedoU  is  uader  a  liinilar  difficulty^ 
Herodotus,  lib«  vlll*  fays,  Perdiccas  was  firft  king.  Liyjr 
and  Paulanias  nnabs  Caranus  tixi,  king.  Tuftio  and  Soliniis 
lay  Perdiccas  fuceeeded  Caranus.  Cnronoiogers  heooe 
concludethat  both  reigned  at  firfi;  but  that  Caranus  dying, 
Perdiccas  became  firfl  ible  monarch, 

Hibernia 
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Hibernta  pojtrdna  Temorenjia  cbmiia  cekh^dntt. 
♦*  The  death  of  Gabrah;  fon  of  Domangard^  and 
of  Albad,  put  to  flight  by  3rudi,  fon  of  Milchudrt, 
king  of  thfe  Piks ;  while  Dermod  king  df  Ireland 
was  cdebrating  the  laft  aflembly  at  Temora/  apud 
O'Fl. 

6.  Conalh  fon  ofCongaU  fticceeded  his  uncle^ 
A,  C.  560,  and  reigned  fifteen  years,  Dnan ;  four- 
teen, aetording  to  the  old  lifts.  The  Annals 
of  Ulfter  and  Tighernac  fay^  that  he  jgave  Hyon^ 
to  Columba  565  :  but  Beda,  a  far  more  ancient 
and  better  informed  writer;  fays,  that  the  Piks 
gave  that  ile  to  Goluniba,  as  above  explained. 
The  words  in  the  Ulfter  Annals,  under  573,  are; 
Mors  Conail  Mac  Comgail  anno  regnifui  1 6.  qUi  ob- 
tnlit  infulam  Hy  ColumcilLe.  Conal  had  a  fon  called 
Donchad,  who  fell  in  battle  at  Loro,  in  Kintire, 
after  his  father's  death,  as  we  leai-n  from  the  An- 
nals of  Ulfter,  A.  575;  Belliim  de  Loro  in  Kintire 
in  quo  cecidit  Duncatb  Mac-  Conail  Mac  Comgail ;  et 
alii,  multi  de  fociis  fiUorum  Gauran  ceciderunf. 

7.  Jidan,  fon  of  Gabran,  'A.  C.  575,  reigned 
twenty-four  years,  Duan :  thirty-four;  by  the  old 
lifts.  The  Annals  of  Ulfter,  Fordun,  and  ithe 
chronology  of  the  old  lifts,  fix  his  death  at  605, 
and  if  fo,  he  reigned  juft  thirty  years.  OTlahercy 
tacitly  puts  his  reign  from  574,  till  606,  or  thirty- 
two  years.  We  know  from  Beda*s  exprefs  date 
that  Aidan  was  defeated  by  Edilfrid  in  603; 
At  579  we  find  Aidan  mentioned  in  the  An- 
nals of  Ulfter.  Duncath,  (on  of  Conal,  fe^ms 
to  have  contefted  the  kingdom ;  and  the  battle  of 
Loro,  above  fpecified,  appears  to  have  decided! 
the  conteft  in  Aidan's  favour,  A.  D.  575,  which 

.  juft  anfwers  to  the  chronology  here  laid  down^ 
^nd  thirty  years  muft  be  afligned  to  Aidan's  reign* 
But  perhaps  the  Duan  dates  from  his  lindtion  as 
feing,  which,  as  we  learn  from  Adomnan,  Co- 
lumba  long  deferred,  having  a  predileftibn  for 

^yVidan's  brother  pogenan.  Thus  there  were  both 
Yql.  II.  H  com- 
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commotions  and  delay  between  tbedeath  of Conal, 
and  complete  unftion  of  Aidan  as  king ;  and   iif^ 
all  probability  cnir  bard  dates  from  dfte  k^  epodi, 
^nd  not  from  the  death  of  Gonial,  which  may  well 
liave  happened  fome  years  before.   One  of  ^^  old 
lifts  alfo  makes  Aldan's  reign  to  be  of  twenty-four 
years,  while  two  others  girc  thirty*€oiM',  This  Aidan 
is  the  moft  nated  of  ail  the  Dalriadic  kings  :  and 
Adomnan,  Beda,  and  die  Irifli  Annals,  throw  con- 
fiderablc  light  on  his  reign.     The  Doan  calls  him 
^idan  of  the  extended  terrkories^  and  he  certainly 
carried  the  Dalriadic  power  to  a  hight  from  which 
it  ever  after  declined,  till  Kenneth  afcended  the 
throne  of  Pikland.     O'Fiaherty  tells  us,  that  his 
brother  Brandubius,   as  he  chriftens  him  in  his 
quaint  Latin,  was  king  of  Leinfter*     In  579,  we 
find  the  battle  of  Ouc  againft  Aidan,  mentioned  in 
the  Ulfter  Annals.    In  581,  the  battle  of  MMan, 
in  wliich  he  was  vidtor :  OTl^herty  fays,  the  ile 
of  Maun.     From  Adomnan  we  learn,  that  Aidaa 
alfo  conquered  in  the  battle  of  Miathorum,  or 
Micithorum.      O' Flaherty  believes  this  may  be 
the  battle  of  Lethrigh,  or  Lcithredh,  fnentioned 
in  the  Annals  of  Ulfter,  as  fought  by  Aidan  in 
589.     In  590,  Aidan  was  at  the  famous  council  of 
Driimkeat,  in  the  Diocefe  of  Dere,   in  Ulfter; 
confifting  of  kings,  peers,  and  clergy,  fummoned  by 
Aid  king  of  Ireland,  and  mentioned  by  Adomnan, 
who  names  the  place  Dcrfum  Ceti^  a  L»atin  tranfla- 
tion  of  Drumkeat.     Here  Columba  interceded  for 
the  Irifti  bards,  whofe  diforders  provoked  notice, 
and  they  were  only  reftri<9:ed  to  Ulfter  and  Dal- 
riada:  whence  may  fpring  the  fuperiority  of  the 
Highland  Oflians,  and  their  averfion  to  Ireland. 
In  this  council  Aidan  alfo  procured  the  remiflibn 
of  all  homage  due  by  the  kings  of  Dalriada,  to  thofe 
of  Ireland ;  which  indeed,  confidering  the  cafe,  it 
is  natural  to  infer  they  at  firft  paid.     If  we  crpdit 
Irifh  writers,  the  aftsof  this  famous  council  areftill 
extant,'    In  594,    Eugain,    fon  of  Gabran,   aad 

brother 
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btt)ttier  of  AMah  died  i  Awn.  Ulf.  It  is  likely  he 
35  the  £c^f£aii  of  Adomhan>  whom  Cblumba  pre- 
iddfbii  to  Aidfil^  In  6d^,  Aid'ati  appedrs  in  the 
j^i^  tf  BMa,  ikxl^r  Ihe  name  of  Edan  rek  Scmo- 
rtifk  Mi'B99NmMaM  inbAMinnt,  as  coming  againft 
Ediffirklj  ki^ag  of  Nbrthuiiiberland,  with  a  great 
atttty^  fe«t  ^benqoertd^  and  efcaping  with  few. 
Beda  addi,  *  Nor  feinn  fchkt  time  has  any  king  of 
the  BoWs  in  l^ritaif).  t!bVed  tb  come  to  batde  witU 
the  EngiiA  to  this  day,!.  i*t.  ^31.  Nor  indeed 
drci  after  till  Kenneth  was  calkd  to  the  Pikifll 
thfofle«  lA  605,  Ai<kn  died  at  an  advanced  age, 
pMib&bly  tapre  oppreffed  with  dhagrin  at  his  laffi 
ferere  cheeky  than  elated  with  former  fucceffes. 
Fotdtm  fiiys  he  died  in  Kintyre :  and  was  buried  at 
Kilchei-ah^  whfeite  no  king  was  buried  before.  Do- 
mangftl'd^  a  fon  of  Aidan^  fell  at  Kirkuin,  the 
yeat  ttfter  Colunib^'s  death,  or  A^  C*  598.  Cddesc 
XliuitA'.  et  Tighem.  apud  O'FL  Tighernac  mentions 
that  Gonan,  another  fon  of  Aidan>  was  drowned, 
A*  C«  621.  Adomhan  fays,  Domangarfl  wai 
fldiA  in  SaxonU,  or  England  i  perhaps  at  the  batde 
of  605  i  'Mkca  in  Jlrage;  and  he  deferves  the 
gHe^fcft  credit.  He  alfo  tells,  that  Artur  and 
Eochod  Find,  fons  of  Aidan,  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Micitorum,  above  mentictoed  ;  and  that  Eochod 
Buidht  fucceeded  his  father :  and  that  there 
were  yet  other  younger  brothers,  of  whom  Conan 
abeVe  mentioned  may  have  been  one. 

8.  koebdidl.  Buidhey  fon  of  Aidan,  A.C.  605, 
reignfed  feventeen  years,  Duan;  fixteen  by  the 
old  lifts,  ahd  Fordun.  Adomnan  fully  inftrudtS 
us,  that  Eochod,  fucceeded  his  fathet  Aidan  ; 
Echodius  autem  Buide  foji  patrem  in  regnum  fuccejjit^ 
Iib«  I.  c.  8.  fo  that  Fordun^s  placing  him  after 
Connad  Keir  is  a  dited:,  and  gratuitous,  falfifi- 
cation  of  our  old  lifts ;  and  of  Adomnan,  whofe 
Words  he  is  fo  fhamelefs  as  to  quote. 

9*  Connad  Keity  fon  of  Conal,  A.  C«  612^ 
reigned  only  three  months,  Duan,  Old  Lifts,  For^^ 

H  2  dun. 
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4un.    The  Iriik  accounts  bear,  that  he  was  fon  of 

Eochoidy  the  lad:  king ;  which  is  itnfMrobable^  as 

Eochoid  was  a  young  fon  of  Aidan^  and  a  diild 

after  his  father  came  to  the  throne^   as .  appears^ 

from  Adomnan ;  and  Fercar,  fon  of  Connad  Keir^ 

inilantly  fucceeded  him.    Eodbpid  could  not  be 

above  fifty-three  when  he  died;  and  how  could 

he  have  a  grandfon  fit  to  reign  ?  The  Duan»  cited 

by  OTlaherty  to  this  purport^    lays  no  fuch 

thing.    The  old  Lifts  mark  Connad  Keir  as  the 

fon  of  Conal,  probably  the  king  in  5^0.     Tig- 

hernac  puts  the  death  of  Connad  Keir  at  630: 

and  the  annals  of  Ulfter  at  628,      But  their 

dates  are  fometimes  wropg,     Ffom  Tighernac  we 

karn,   that  in  the  laft  year  of  Eochoid  Buide^ 

Connad  Keir  conquered^  and  flew  Fiachna^  fon  of 

Deman,  king  of  Ulfter^  in  the  battle  of  Ardco-* 

ran.     And  in  the  only  year  of  Connad^  Malcaich 

fon  of  Scanlan,  king  of  the  Crutheni,  or  Piks  in 

Ireland,  vanquifhed  Connad  Keir  in  battle  at  Fea- 

oin.     In  which*fell  Dicol  of  the  royal  race  of  the 

?iks ;    Rigallan    fon    of  Conan,    Falby   fon  of 

Eochoid,    and  grandfons  of  Aidan ;  and  Qftric, 

fon  of  Albert,  a  Saxon  prince ;  witha^vaft  (laugh- 

ter  of  others.    The  power  of  thefe  Crutheni  hence 

appears  very  coniiderable.     Connad  Keir  did  not 

dy   in  battle,  but  foon  after;   probably  of  his 

wounds,  or  of  a  wounded  fpirit.    . 

10.  Fercar  L  fon  of  Connad  Keir,.  A.  C.  6zz^ 
reigned  fifteen  years,  Duan  :  and  fo  the  old  lifts  K 
But  it  appears  from  the  reign  of  his  fucceffor  Do- 
hal  Brec,  more  noted  in  hiftory,  that  the  later 
miift  have  fucceeded  about  630.    Of  courfe  not 

^  The  lifts  call  him  fon-ofEwcn.  0*Flaherty,  &dinffTig^ 
hernac  date  Eochoid  Buide's  death  at  619,  and  Connad  Keif's 
at  636,  extends  Eochoid's  reign  to  23  years  5  land  reduces 
FercaV's  to  lefs  than  otie  year.  He  apjjears  to  be  Hght. 
Perhaps  Ferca  r  and  Donal  Btec  reigiled  together ;  ^hd  th^ 
fiprmer,  as  the  fon  of  an  unknown  iLwen^f  may  have  beea  of 
the  houfe  of  Lorn,  as  was  Fercar  IL 

more 
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more  than  eight  years  can  bc[  allowec}  for  the 
reign  of  Fcrcar.  The  numberst  in  the  Duan  arc 
often  (aUe^  and  the  Dalriadic  fixies  cannot  be  ex- 
peAed  to  refemblc  the  Pikilh  in  ^leamefs ;  but 
muft  be  digefted  from  various  materials,  and  re- 
conciled to  general  chronology.  Torfseus,  in 
arranging  the  feries  of  Danifli  kings,  now  univer- 
fally  received  as  authentic,  ufes  infinitely  more 
fre^om  than  (hall  be  admitted  in  this  Dalriadic 
feries. 

!!•   Donat  I.  BreCf    fon  of  Eochoid  Buidhe, 
fucceeded  his  nephew,  A.  C.  630,  and  reigned 
twelve  years.    The  Duan  and  lifts  fay  fourteen. 
The  tranflation  of  the  anhals  of  Ulfter  in  the  Mu- 
fa^um  has  fingular  errors  concerning  Fercar,  fon 
of  Gonnad  Keir,  whofe  death  it  marks  in  693 ; 
and  concerning  Donal  Brec.    At  677  it  bears 
Bellum  apud  Calaros  in  quo  villus  eft  Domnall  Brec  : 
and,  at  685,  Ttilorg  Mac  Jcitben,  et  Domnal  Brecc 
Mae    Eacbay  moriui  Junt      There  are  interpo- 
lated paflages  in  the  annals  of  Ulfter,  fnanu  recen- 
iiorej  and  thefc  are  certainly  of  them.     For  the 
Duan,  old  lifts,  and  Fordun,  all  concur  to  put  the 
reign  of  Donal  Brec  from  about  630  till  between 
640  and  650.    The  annals  of  Ulfter,  tho  a  valu- 
able compilation,  were  only  completed  in  the  year 
1 541,   and  often   quote  Tighernac,    who  wrote 
about  1080.    Now  Tighernac  puts  the  reign  of 
Ponal  Brec  637 — 642.    The  battle  of  Moyrath, 
in  which  he  was  totally  diefeat^ed,  was  fought  63  7,  ^ 
« the  reign  of  Donzd  Mac  £d,  king  of  Ireland 
5x8-— 642 ;  and  is  a  known  epoch  of  Irifli  hiftory. 
There  was  00  other  Donal  king  of  Ireland  till 
743,     The  genuine  annak  of  Ulfter  fay  at  641, 
Mors  Domnatl  ^ac  Aodha  regis  Hibernia  in  fine 
Januarii.  Foftea  Domnal  in  belh  Fraitbe  Cairvin  in 
fine  anni,  menfe  Decembriy  interfeSius  efi^  et  an.  xv. 
regnavit.  The  later  Domnal  is  Domnal  Brec,  king 
of  Dalriada,  flain  atFraith  Cairvin,  642,  by  Hoan, 
king  of  the  Britons^  as  O'Flaherty  mentions  from 

H  3  the 
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the  fame  Anjpajs.     I?wal,   (pn    of  l^i^tf^   I^i^ 

of  Ireland*  die(A  in  64^^  at  ArdfotbWfo  irt  thc^ 
14th  ye^i-  of  hb  rc^gn,  as  Ware  ^onuss.  Aiiot^^r 
nz^  alfo  tell?  u^,  that^Donal  Rf^C;  w^  gran4f^« 
of  Aidan,  and  was  defeated  at  i^otl^  (MfdKy-RQth.) 
by  Dpmnail,,  grandfoa  pf  Amurec ;  for  Aid,,  fa-r 
ther  of  Po;qinail,  king  of  Irelajndl,  ^as  fpn  of 
^murec.  See  Ware.  The  reign  of  Donal  Rr«c 
is  therefore  fixt :  and  the  dates- 67  7,  685,^  of  the 
annals  of  Ulfter  muft  be  grofs  interpolations^  a^<J 
they  indeed  form  the  only  grand  errors  i  have 
pbfcrved  in  th^t  work^,— rThis  Ponal  Birec  was  6a- 
gularly  unfortunate ;  and  his  reign  as,  ruiaous  cq 
L)a,lriada  a3  that  of  Aidan,  his  gi?aAdfathert  had 
^t  firfl  be^n  advantageous*  Congal  Claon,  king^ 
ofUUagh,  leaving  flain  Suibney,  king  of  Ireland, 
Donal,  brother  of  Suibney,  fucceeded  in  629,  de- 
feated Cpngal,  and  forced  him  to  take  refuge  i^ 
Britain.  Here  Congal  gained  affiifbjmce,,  and  efpe^ 
cially  that  of  Donal  Brec,  who,  in  63,7,  attended 
him  to  Ireland  with  an  army ;  but  alter  a  long 
and  defperate  battle  at  Moyrath,  CongaJ  and  Do- 
nal were  defeated.  The  former  was  flain>  The 
later  fo  reduced,  that  in  Adomnai^'s  time,  or 
about  the  year  700^  Pahjiada  was  in  conf|ajit 
dread  of  utter  fubjedion\     Indeed  M4m  ^^ 

the 

«  Perhaps  this  was  another  Donal  Brec  But  the(e  Annils, 
as  completetj  and  mterpolated.  154.1,  have  fome  mifiakes.  A^ 
670  wc  iind  Mqo  Offafilii  EtUhith  r<*  Saxonum  •  r^d  Ofmg^ 
Offa  died  796. 

In  the  Miifaeum  MS.  at  685  it  is  DitnaJd Bre^oJ  At  688  is 
Alors  Catajuidh  N£po8  Bomnaii Bricc;  aa  argumeiH  that  the 
grandfather  was  dead  long  before. 

h'  Adomnan,  lib.  HI.  c.  3.  telling  frona  Cuminiu&thc  prg- 
plecy  of  Coliimba  againft  Aidan's  defpendapts,  adds,  *' Hoc 
autem  vatidiniiim  temporibus  no^ris  completum  tik  in  hello 
Roth,  Domnaldo  Brec^o  nepoteAidaol  fipc  cai^a  Tail9iic« 
piovinciam  (/.  *.  rf^«z<w).Domnail  nepotia  Ai^uii^q.  Bt  a  die 
if  la  ufqr.e  hodie  adhuc  in  proclivo  funt  ab,  extraneisj.  quod 
fulpiria  doloris  peflori  incutit."  Hence  it  is  clearjhat  Do- 
nal &rtc  wa&  giaac^n  of. Aldan,  and  reigned  in*  thft-tb^ne  of 

Domnail^ 
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the  only  great  prince  that  Dahriada  had ;  and  it 
is  clear  from  the  annals  of  Ulfter,  that,  after  this, 
the  little  kingdom  declined  almoft  to  annihilation, 
before  843,  when  Kenneth  came  to  the  Pikifh 
throne#  In  638  there  was  a  battle  at  Glen  Mure- 
fafi,  in  which  Donal  Brec  was  again  defeated  ^ 
In  642  he  was  flain  at  Fraith  Cairviiv^  fighting 
againft  Hoan,  in  all  probability  a  king  of  Strat- 
Clyde. 

12*  Gmalll^     1  Began    to    reign  642;    and 

15.  Dungalh  }  the  furvivor  Conal  reigned 
ten  years:  Duan.  Conal,  according  to  O' Fla- 
herty, was  fon  of  Eochoid  Buidhe  ^y  and  younger 
brother  of  Donal  Brec.  Of  Dungal  nothing  is 
koown.     His  name  lignifies  the  black  Jlranger. 

I4«  Dcnal  II.  Duiitj  fon  of  Conal  IL  accord- 
ipg  to  O'Flahcrty,  began  to  reign  652,  and  ruled 
thirteen  years;  Duarr.- 

15.  Maldtdfiy  665,  feventeen  years ;  Duan:  the 
old  lifts  iay  fixteen.  Thefe  lifts,  by  an  eafy  mif- 
take,  have  paft  from  Donal  Brec  to  Donal  Duin, 
confounding  the  two  Donals,  and  have  thus  loft 
three  kings.  O  Flaherty,  on  his  own  authority, 
fays  Malduin  was  fon  of  Conal  II.  but  the  re- 
gifter  of  St.  Andrew's  fays  he  was  fon  of  Doiial 
Uuhfy  or,  as  mifprinted,  Durn.  This  affords  no 
finall  confirmation  of  the  acairacy  of  the  Duan, 
which  alone  preferves  the  reign  of  this  Donal 
Duin. 


Dbmn^l,  grandfoti  of  Amureq,  that  is  Donal  II.  fon  of  Aod, 
fon  of  Amurec,  who  died  in  the  year  642,  nor  was  there 
another  Donal  king  of  Ireland  till  743. 

*  "  Belhim  Gline  Marefon  in  quo  exercitus  Domnaldi  Brec 
iH  fugam  verfus :  et  Etain  obfidctur."  Tighernac  ad  Ann, 
63S.  ^"^  Beilom  Gline  MureTan :  et  obfeffio  £diii."  Ann  Ulu 
ad  637. 

^  Surely  not ;  for  when,  Cuminuis  wrote  his  life  of  Co- 
lumba^  about  the  year  660,  the  defcendants  of  Aidan  had 
loft  the  royalty,  as  Columba  prophefied*  Cuminii  Fita 
Cdumha*  cap,  ^.j 
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Thus  far  the  Houfe  of  Fergus  appannilj  '  ryJed^ 
Afie^  this  the  Houfe  cfLgarn  began  to  bold  the 
fc'Vereignty :  and  cqntefi's  ai^ofey  which  feem 
finally  to  have  extinguifhed  both  boiffes. 

16.  Fercar  II.  Fada^  or  Tall,  A.  C.  68a, 
reigned  t\venty-6ne  years.  Duari,  and  Old  Lifts* 
This  prince  was  the  firft  of  the  houfe  of  Loarn, 
and  in  the  eighth  generation  from  Loarri,'  as 
©•Flaherty  fays,  and  indeed  \%  right,  running  a 
parallel  with  the  houfe  of  Fergus.  That  Fercar  II. 
began  a  nevy  houfe  is  clear  from  all  the  old  Lratin 
lifts,  in  which  his  father's  name  appears  hot,  tho 
that  of  "all  the  reft  be  marked.  After  this  alfo 
Tighernac,  and  the  Anhals  of  Ulfter,  mention 
frequent  conflicts  between  the  houfes  of  Lorn  and 
Argyle;  f9metimes  jpbe  one  gaining  the  fove- 
reignty-,  fometimes  the  other,  as  after  ftated. 

17.  EdchoidW,  (pronounce  Achy)  Rinnevatly 
or  Hooked  Nofe,  A*  C.  703,  reigned  two'yeaiJi 
Duan  ;  the  old  lifts  fay  three.  All  agree  thar  he 
was  the  fon  of  Domangart,  fon  of  Donal  Brec  j 
and  confeguently  of  the  houfe  of  Fergus.  Do- 
mangart died  672.     Tighernac^  Ami.Ult. 

18.  '  Ambkellac,  fon  of  Fercar  Fada,  of  the 
houfe  of  Loarn,  A.  C.  705,  reigned  pne  yfcar; 
Duan^  Lijls.  The  Annals  of  Ulfter  faiy,  he  wa^ 
expelled  his  kingdom,  alnd  fent  bound  to  Irdand; 
This  event  they  date  697,  but  arc  generally  fome 
years  wrong  ^  ' 

19.  Seivacy  brother  of  Ambkellac,  A.  C.  706, 
reigned  twenty  years.  The  old  lifts  are  noW 
totally  perverted,  and  place  Selvac  about  tei* 
i?.EiGNs  later  ;  which  is  the  chief  flaw  in  their  or- 
der; their  other  faults  arifing  from  timiffion. 
\       ■  ''  •  '  .      .         , .  •      • 

I  The  bookof  Lccan,  written  1380 — 1417,  has,  foL  119, 
col.  2.  the  genfealogy  of  Anbkelly,  fon  of  Fercar  Fada,  up  to 
Loarn.  0*i  iah.  Ogygf.  Yind.  p.  141.  The  fame  i^brk  has 
a  Commtniarius  At  Afttiauitatt  'Albania ;  but  h  of  &  latc  date, 
as  to  defervc  little  ciemt. 

'•      •  ■'- The 
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The  Duan  is  alfo  defeftive,  and  wants  two  reigns 
here.     But  the  reign  of  belvac  is  fo  marked  by  the 
Irifti  Annals,  as  to  be  very  clear.     In  700  Seivac 
deftroyed  Dunaila ;  Anm  Ult.  this  was  before  he 
was  king,  if  the  Annals  err  not  by  a  few  years,  as 
pot  unufual.  But  they  feem  right  here,  as  they  date 
the  death  of  Adomnan  and  of  Alfred,  king  of 
Northumberland,  in  703,     After  this  we  find  no 
more  of  Seivac  for  thirteen  years.     He  is  then  of- 
tener  mentioned  than  Aidan,  or  any  other  Dal- 
riadic  king.     In  the  Annals  of  Ulfter  he  appears 
jit  713;   at  718;  at  722  ;  at  726 ;  at  729  :  his 
fons  at  752;   at  735,  as  after  ftated. — Perhaps 
it  may  be  faid  that  all  thefe  dates  are  erroneous  : 
%s  we  found  above,  that  Donal  Brec  appears  in 
thefe  Annals  no  lefs  than  forty-three  years  after 
his  time ;  fo  Seivac  may  be  put  fifty  years  before 
his  time.     But  it  muft  be  obferved,  i.  That  the 
two  erroneous    paflTages  above-mentioned,    con- 
cerning Donal  Brec,  are  exceptions,   not  rules  ; 
there  being  no  other  fuch  errors  in  thefe  Annals  ; 
fo  that  even  the  chance  is  here  more  than  a  thou* 
fand  to  one  that  they  are  right.     %.  Thofe  two 
erroneous  articles  ftand  fingle,  and  without  confe- 
quences,  or  connexion ;  while  thefe  concernii^g 
Seivac  are  interwoveri  with  marked  events  of  the 
time.      3.    The  two  paflages  concerning  Donal 
Brec  are  contradiftory  of  other  paflages,  concern- 
ing him,    in  thefe  very  Annals,    as  above  ex- 
plained ;    whereas  the   articles  refpefting  Seivac 
have  not  one  contradiftion  or  difcordance.     4* 
The  paflTages  concerning  Donal  Brec  are  but  two ; 
thefe  about  Seivac  amount  to  no  lefs  than  eight, 
interwoven  with  other  circumftances,  fo  that  the 
chance  of  fallacy  is  lefs   by  three  quarters. '  5. 
Tighernac,    the  genuine  old  annalift,   pofitively 
eontradift?  the  annals  of  Ulfter,  as  to  Donal  Brec, 
but  fully  confirm?  thein  as  to  Seivac. — Thefe  rea- 
sons will,  it  is  believed,  be  found  more  than  fuf- 
iaciem  to  fix  the' reign  of  Seivac  herei  and  to 
^  fliew 
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fticw  that  the  old  lifts  are,  in  xhis  one  refpe(5t,  not 
only  defedtive,  but  difordered.— Let  us  now  at- 
tend to  fome  particulars  of  Selvac's  reign.  Im 
700  we.iind  him  deftroy  DunoUa":  in  713  he 
builds  it ;  and  it  is  deftroyed  by  his  daughter 
Alena.  jinn.  Ult.  I  fufped:  this  to  be  one  event 
varioufly  told,  and  that  the  later  is  the  true  date;. 
But  this  is  of  no  moment.  In  7 1 8  Selvac  appears 
in  two  battlet.  One  againft  AmbkeUach  his  bro« 
fher^,  who  is  conquered,  and  ilain»  AboUt  70& 
Selvac  appears  to  have  ufurped  the  kingdom,. 
'  feized  his  reigning  brother  AmbkeUach,  and  fent 
tim  bound  to  Ireland,  as  above  mentioned^  Amb- 
keUach is  calkd  The  Goad  in  the  Duan ;  and  his 
mildnefs  feems  to  have  prompted  his  brother^s. 
ambition^  For  about  twelve  years  AmbkeUach 
ieems  to  have  lived  in  banifhmenc,  as  Malcom  ini 
Macbeth's  time :  but  in  7 1 8  he  at  length  pro- 
cured affillance,  and  was  ilain  in  aflerting  hi^ 
kingdom*  Selvac  was  a  warlike  prince,  tho  a 
bad  man  ;  and  in  the  fame  year  fought  a  naval  bat- 
tie  againll:  Duncha  Beg,  or  Duncan  the  little,  of 
the  houfe  of  Argyle,  but  king  only  of  Cantire; 
Selvac  having  apparently  feized  that  part  of  Ar- 

tyle.  which  was  next  Lorn  his  patrimonial  country, 
eh-ac  loft  this  fea-fight,  in  which  many  chiefe 
fell,  and  which  happened  off  Ardaneffe,  fome 
p^romontory  in  Argylefliire.  In  72^  we  find  C^- 
yicutus  Selvaichy  or-  that  Selvac  went  into  a  mo- 
naftery..  But.  this  life,  undertaken  probably  ixk 
penance  for  the  miirder  of  his  bxotlier,  fuited  not 
his  temper ;,  and  he  feems  to  have  afpired  to  fo- 
\:ei:eignty  again.  For  in  724,.  5,.  or  6,  was  ano- 
ther battle  in  Argyle  between  Selvac,  and  the  claa 
of  Echtach,  grandfon  of  Domnail.    Duncha  Beg 

"*  This  is  furely  the  noted,  caftic  of  DunoUy  ia  Lorn* 
Ittr.  Pennant,  vol.  III.  fays  that  oppofite  to  Kerrcra,  an  ile> 
Tenia rfcable  for  the  death  of  Alex.  IL  "  Oh  a  great  roek 
wfibmlanjd^  ;fi  the  caftle  of  Diuioliy^  once  the  refidence  of 
the  chiefs  of  LornJ'    It  is  near.  Cumlafnage^  on  the  ipxkdu, 

died 


died  ki  7^  ^  tml  this  Ecbtach  was  perbapshis 
foiu  3»b4  gFa^dfoA^of  Domiiatl>  orDoo^  II.  Duia; 
and  the  feme  wh^  fuccej^d  Sdivac ;  for  Echtaeb 
aad  £ocfaoid  fcem  but  onet  nasne  difierently  fpelu 
Thr^e  years  afte*  this  batde  Selvac  difid:  fay 
726,  tbp  the  AnnaU  of  Ulfter  put  729*  The 
fratricide  of  Selvac  was  ptiBiihed  cm  hjU  race  foon 
a£ier9  a$^  (haU  be  ihewn.. 

2SQ.  £9fiwdllL  or  Achy,  began  to  reign  A.  C» 
226,  %id  ruled  about  t«t>  years,  as  appears  from 
the  daiSes^  of  Sciivac  his  prcdeceffor,  and  of  Murdac 
bis  fi](^jE^i£iaf4  Thi;S  king  is  alio  loft  along 
wtth  Selvac,  in  the  Duab.  This  is  the  laft  Jehy 
in  the  Dalriadic  fcriejs :  and  there  is  none  in  the 
Pkkifh  a  nojf  in  the  United  feries ;  fo  that  this  is 
the  &mQt}Si  Achy,  who,  according  to  our  fables*, 
made  at  leagiae  with  Charlemagne,  who  was  yec 
Wn^om*  That  filly  fiftion  l^as  been  amply  con- 
fotedr*  I  and  its  total  abfijrdity  will  appear  in  foil 

light 

»  By  Daltymple,  Lord  Hailes,  in  his  **  Remarks  on  the 
Hi^ry  of  i^otland/'  Yet  this  excellent  writer  fuppafcs, 
that»  as ^e  dpubietrciTure  appears  on  the  Scotifli arms  in  WiU 
liam's  time,  1165.-11.14,  the  league  mull  have  been  formed 
at  that  period,  iiut  it  is  now  known  to.  be  more  than  dubi- 
ous if  thit  fleur  de  lis  appeared  in  the  French  arms  before 
1260:  and/  at  any  rate,  it  is  denied  that  Scotland  was  fo 
veryhiiffnble  as,  to  borrow  any  part  of  her  arms  from  France^ 
a^  poot^.efqqire^  have  been  known  to  do  from  nobles.  The 
double  tre^ire  15  of  fpear-heads,  fymbolic  of  warlike  fpirit. 
I  affis^t  therefor  to  the  modem  French  writers,  and  to  Ry'* 
iner«  th^tth^e  wa&no  league  whatever  between  France  and 
Scotland,  till  one  was  formed  by  John  Balio),  which  ierved 
as  a  ba&s  fo;-  others,  dishonourable  and  deilrudtive  to  Scot» 
land*  See  Rymer's  Letters  to  Nicolfon,  London,  1702,  2va. 
where  it  is  obferved  that  among  the  papers  in  the  Scotifli 
treafury,  1282,  tho  there  were  iran/a^a  with  England,  Nor- 
way^  Flanders,  kings  of  Maun,  there  was  not  a  Icrap  con- 
cerning France.  Du  Cange  mentions  a  league  between  the 
French  king  and  Llewellyn  prince  of  Wales,  feakd  with  gold : 
but  we  find  no  leagifc  or  that  antiquity  between  France  and 
Scotland,.  Matthew  Paris  gives  the  league  between  Henry  II L 
of  E.  and  AJex..  11.  whereby  the  kings  of  Scotland,  are  bound 
never  tp  make  any  league  with  the  enemies  of  England.  The 
confequeoces  of  the  French  league  were  not  mutual  allift- 

ance 
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light  from  this  whole  work.  CharlctHftgne  could 
not  know  the  exiftencc  of  the  .kings  of  Argylc. 
The  kings  of  North  Britain  were  thofe  of  the 
Fiks,  But  the  regcs  Scottorum,  who,  according  to 
Eginhart,  were  at  his  obedience,  were  thofe  of 
Ireland ;  from  which  country  different  men  of 
faintly  learning  adorned  his  court  and  capital.-— 
This  Achy,  who  fuccceded  Selvac,  is  called 
Eachal  Annuine  in  the  old  lifts,  tranflated  Acbaius 
in  the  modem  :  Annuine  is  in  foiiie  of  thefe  lifts, 
as  that  in  the  chronicle  of  Melrofe,  tranflated 
Venenofusy  *  Poifonous ;'  and  he  has  certainly 
poifoned  our  hiftory  with  nonfenfc.  There  was 
ah  old  king  of  Ireland  called  Achy  Apthach,  or 
*  poifonous,'  becaufe  there  was  a  great  mortality 
of  his  fubjefts  in  his  reign.  The  old  lifts,  finding 
it  neceffary  to  pervert  genealogy  in  perverting  or- 
der, make  Achy  fon  of  Ed  Fin,  who  did  not 
reign  till  ten  years  after  him :  Tighemac^  as 
quoted  by  O'Flaherty,  fays  at  the  year  733, 
Achaius  filius  Achaii  rex  Dalriada  mortuus  ^. 
This  fentence  of  Tighernac's  muft  be  tranllated 
from  the  Irifh  by  O'Flaherty  \  for  the  old  writers 
know  of  no  fuch  name  as  Achaius^  but  give  Eochody 
and  Echa*  But  it  might  feem  from  the  Annals  of 
Ulfter  that  diis  Achy  was  fon  of  Duncan  Beg, 
fon  of  Donal  II.  or  Duin.  The  genealogy  of 
the  Dalriadic  kings  is  indeed  here  totally  broken 
and  loft.  As  to  Irifh  or  Highland  genealogies, 
the  abortions  of  ignorant  bards,  and  unknown  iq 

ance  (for  Scotland  affifled  France,  while  France  ncvet  aflifted 
Scotland)  but  the  putting  of  Scotland  into  French  pay,  as 
Svvizzerland  has  fince  been.  Corruption  fpred  even  to  the 
throne  :  and  let  the  battle  of  Flodden  fpeak  the  effedls.  Our 
liireaker  writers  think  this  league  an  honour  to  the  country ! 


miienmi  eft  aliorum  incumbere  fiunaB, 


Ne  coUapia  ruaat  fubdu^Us  te6ta  columnis. 

The  reader  who  wilhes  to  fee  the  old  French  qptnioi^  of 
Scotland  is  referred  toFroifTart;  and  the  modern  to' Voltaire 
qn  Univerfal  hiftoiy.  Such  contemptuous  allies  could  hardly 
beoffervice. 

ancient 
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ancient  documents,  they  can  only  be  credited  by 
people  as  weak  and  ignorant  as  themfelves. 

21.  Murdac,  fon  of  Ambkellach^  began  to 
reign.  A*  C.  736,  and  continued  three  years. 
DuoHy  Lifts.  Tighemac,  at  733,  MuredacbuM 
fiius  Anbkellacbi  regnum  generis  Loarni  affumU 
The  (ame  year  Tighernac  informs  us,  that  Dun- 
gsd,  fon  of  Selyac,  made  an  expedition  into  Ulfler  ; 
and  Flahertac,  king  of  Ireland,  recalled  his  fleet 
from  the  Dalreudini,  or  hired  theirs,  probably  ta 
bppofe '  Dungal*  In  the  third,  or  laft  year  of 
Murdac,  739,  Unguft,  fon  erf  Verguft,  king  of 
the  Piks,  feems  totally  to  have  deftroyed  the  DaU 
riadic  kingdom  ^.  He  wafted  it's  whole  territo- 
ries ;  took  Dunat ' ;  and  burned  Creic  :  and  put 
Dungal  and  Ferach,  the  two  fons  of  Selvac,  in 
chains.  Soon  after,  in  the  fame  year,  Talorgan, 
brother  of  Unguft,  and  his  g€;neral,  put  Murdac, 
fon  of  Ambkellach,  to  utter  rout ;  and  many  chiefs 
were  flain.  In  743,  Unguft  again  ravaged  Dal- 
riada.  After  this,  the  hiftory  of  Dalriada  is  al- 
moft  annihilated  in  Tighernag,  the  Annals  of  Ul- 
Jler,  and  other  authentic  documents. 


THESE  events  call  for  a  paufe,  in  order  to  in- 
veftigate  a  curious  and  important  point  in  our  hif- 
tory, namely.  What  line  of  princes  held  the  Dal- 
riadic  fceptre  at  the  time  the  kings  of  Dalriada 
are  faid  to  have  acceded  to  the  Pikifti  throne  ? 

•  See  the£xtra£ls  from  the  Aonals  of  Ulfler  in  the  Ap- 
|>endix. 

p  Pedbaps  Duna  in  Lorn  on  the  eaft  of  Dunolly,  See  Pontes 
maps  in  Bieau's  A:tlas. 

To 


I 
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To  fbrm  a ,  due  eftimate  of  this  queftion  Itt  tii( 
Hate  what  kw  further  notices  we  find  in  x\vi  |kii« 
nals  of  Ulfler,  on  the  affairs  of  Dalmda* 

A^  746.  Death  of  Duiilaing>  fon  of  DunCM, 
king  of  the  fept  of  Argyle,  [Argal.] 

A^  780.  Fergus^  Ton  of  Eachah^  king  of  Da!- 
riada,  died. 

A^  79  T.  Doncorcai,  king  of  Dalmda,  die4« 

A""  8o6.  The  killing  of  Conal^  fob  of  Abain, 
ttKintire. 

A?  811.  Angus,  fon  of  Dunlakig>  king  o«F 
Argyle,  died**.  [ArdgaiL] 

Thcfe  are  ail  the  notices  to  be  fonmd  frcm^46> 
till  ^57,  when  the  death  of  Kenneth,  fOA  dt  Al-> 
pin,  king  of  the  Piks,  is  marked* 

The  after  kings  of  Dalriada,  as  appearis  fyotii 
the  Duan,  &c.  (land  thus.  After  an  int^itg-' 
nUm;         - 

• 

4  Th^  reign  of  Angus,  after  Confbintinei  is  gtveik  in  thtr 
Duan  as  of  nine  years.  But  it  is  not  clear  that  (his  Angus  is 
the  king  of  Ardgall^  in  the  Annals  of  Ulfier.  From  756  to 
1252  we  find  the  kings  and  wars  of  AirgiaHa  in  It'eland, 
mentioned  in  thefe  Aoc^s :  and  perhaps  the  Atdgail  of  Bi  r 
may  be  the  later. 

In  the  fame  Annals  the  kings  of  Laoaire  occur  from  796  to 
1085  :  but  cannot  be  confounded  with  thofe  of  Lirarn,  ex- 
cept by  a  carelefs  reader.  Nor  can  ihofe  oiDalarai^  which  go 
from  483  to  the  13th  century,  be  miftaken  for  thofe  of  Dai" 
riadaj  as  the  names  are  carefully  fpelt  in  the  original. 

The  only  difficulty  concerns  AirgtaJla,  a  large' province  of 
Ireland,  comprizing  prefent  Louth,  Monaghan,  and  Ar- 
magh, (Ware  Scr.  Hib.  p.  68) ;  and  Argy/e  in  Scotland.  I  will 
not  be  pofitive  that  the  later  is  ever  mentioned  in  Irifli  an- 
nals, except  under  the  name  of  t)alriada.  But  the  fifrt  cf 
Argal  2X  746  could  not  be  applied  to  the  large  country  of 
Airgial  in  Ireland,  which  no  where  elfe  bears  that  diminutive 
title.  And  we  know  from  the  Duan  that  an  Angus  was  king 
ot  Dalriada  at  this  time. 

The  hiftory  of  the  Irifli  Dalriada  is  very  obfcure.  It  is 
noticed  till  1165,  in  the  Annals  of  Ulfter,  as  in  leagues,  or 
battles,  with  its  neighbours  of  Ullagh,  Dalarai,  AirgiaHa, 
&c.  But  i  find  no  kings  of  it  mentioned.  It  feems  to  have 
bwn  fubje^t  to  the  kings  of  Britifli  Dalriada  till  the  Danes 
ihvadjed  Ireland :  and,  after  a  period  of  confufion,  was  an- 
nexed to  the  domain  of  the  O'Neils,  kings  of  Uiiler. 
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%i^JUd^    '      743- — r.  30JW.     tx).J[ffgttif    S04!— r.  ^yrs, 

93*  O^A^JII.  773 4  30.  J^M/iL       813-—         4 

^24*  i^^^tff  II.  777—       5  ^i^Eoganott^^ij —    ij 

'2^,Done»rcei^  jit'^       7  32.2)««^«/!l.S30 —       7 


26.CpWin.  789 —      2  33.^5,       837—      4 

jiy,ConallV*  791—      4  34.Xj*ii*A&,   841-**- 

•  From  the  Annals  of  Ulfter  it-  would  appear 
that  Dunlaiog,  fon  of  Duncan  Beg,  and  bmther 
.of  Achy,  (bccceded  Athy: in  Argyle.  Conal/' fou 
of  Aoian,  or  Oven,  might  be  an  Iri(h  prince^  vfosr 
hb  death  only  being  mentioned,  it  d^  odt  ap- 
pear that  he  reigned  in  Kintipe*  In  811,  is  the 
laft  iiitelligeace  concerning  Dalriadic  ^^irs,  the 
^  death  of  Angus,  fon  of  Duiilaing,  king  of  the  fept 
of  ArgjdCw  :    , 

We  are  unhappily  in  the  greateft  darknefs^,  5«ft 
before  the  morning  breaks,  in  the  reign  of  Ken^ 
nech,  ion  ctf  Alptn*-  The  appar^it  genealogy  of 
Angus,  laft  king  of  Argyle  Hientioned,  is  Angus, 
fon  of  DuiihUng,  fon  of  Duncan  Beg,  l(bn  of 
Donal  II.  Duin.  Thefe  four  generations  extrend 
from  620,  to  811,  being  191  years,  whereas  by 
common  rules  they  ought  to  be  but  120.  Dun- 
can Beg  died  about  720;  Dunking,  746  ;  An- 
gus, 8^  I. '  But  Donal  Duin  tnuft  thus  have  been 
bom  a  full  century  before  the  death  of  Duncan 
Beg;  fo  that  there  is  no  room  to  infer  that  Donal 
Duin  was  the  Domnail,  who  was  father  of  Dun»- 
canBeg.  The  line  of  Fergus  was  certainly  loft, 
on  the  death  of  Achy  Rinneval ;  and  Duncan 
Beg  is  only  called  king  of  Cantire,  not  even  of 
Argyle.  At  any  rate  it  is  clear,  by  all  accounts^, 
that  his  race  did  not  come  to  the  Pikifli  fceptre  ; 
Sot  not  one  name  of  them  ocxrurs  in  the  genealogy 
of  Kenneth,  fonofAlpin.  It  Hands  thus,  in  the 
old  Latin  lifts  and  genealogies,  Kenneth  f.  Alpia 
f.  Achy  Annuine  f.  Aod  Fin  f.  Achy  Rinneval  f* 
Domangart  f.  Donald  Brec.  One  old  genealogy 
fays  f.  Aod  Fin  f.  Achy  f.  Achy  f.  Domangart  *  ; 
and  thus  adds  one  generation.    Donal  Brec,  died 

*  Iz2nes,  p.  795,  f.  Ecbadach  i,  Esh0ch. 

3  '  •  ^42> 
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64/if  Kenneth 85 7 ;  include  Donal^  and  tbe  fpacc 
will  amount  te  about  257  years,  and  for  this  we 
have  eight  generations,  by  the  laft  account,  or  ±40 
years,  which  is  fair.  But  alas  !  all  is  out  of  order. 
Kenneth  and  Alpin  are  undoubted.  Achy  Rinne* 
val  lived  703,  and  thus  might  be  father  of  Aod 
Fin.  But  Aod  Fin  reigned  743,  fo  could  not 
be  father  of  Achy  Annuine,  726;  nor  could 
Achy  Annuine,  726,  be  father  of  Alpin,  837. 
Domangart  died  672 ;  fo  that  the  infertion  d[ 
another  Achy,  between  him^  and  Achy  Rinneval^ 
703^  is  erroneous.  Achy  Annuine  was  perhaps 
ion  of  another  Achy,  as  Tighernac  fays ;  and  the 
double  Achy  is  here,  if  any  where.  If  wanting^ 
a  generation  is  wanting ;  and  the  lift;  incomplete. 
JBut  the  above  radical  faults  are  more  thait^  Xuffi- 
cient  to  damp  the  whole  genealoey,  as  one  mafs 
of  falfehood,  the  mere  work  of  fome  ignorant 
Highland  fennarchy. 

It  muft  be  clear  to  every  readers  that  Duncan  Begi 
and  the  princes  of  his  family,  were  the  fole 
reprefentatives  of  Fergus,  and  hereditary,  kings 
of  Argyle.  They  are  fo  called ;  and  the  clan  Ar- 
gyle  always  appears  with  thofe  of  that  ftem, 
againft  that  of  Loarn.  Certainly  then  they  were 
their  undoubted  and  hereditary  princes.  The  clan 
Argyle  would  never,  at  the  price  of  their  blood, 
have  fupported  a  race  of  ufurpers ;  or  divided  and 
weakened  the  kingdom  for  their  fake.  They 
would  not  have  contended  againft  the  houfe  of 
Lorn,  furely  better  intitled  to  be  chiefs  of  Argyle, 
than  any  ufurping  race.  The  attachment  of  the 
highlanders  to  their  hereditary  chiefs  is  well 
known  -,  and  forbids /uch  an  idea,  abfurd  indeed 
initfelf.  But  neither  Duncan  Beg,  nor  any  of 
his  race,  appear  among  the  anceftors  of  Kemiethj 
fon  of  Alpin.  There  is  therefore  reafon  to  con- 
clude that  Kenneth  was  not  of  the  houfe  of  Argyle, 
nqr  defcendcd  from  Fergus,  fon  of  Ere. 

Was  he  then  of  the  houfe  of  Loarn  ?  This  quef* 
tion  is  yet  more  ftrongly  anfwered  in  the  negative, 
by  all  the  lifts  and  genealogies.  As 


As  Kenneth  was  certamly  neither  of  the  houfc 
of  Lorn,  nor  of  Fergus,  it  remains  to  examine 
how  his  anceftors  came  to  the  throne  of  Dalriada  ; 
or  rather  of  Lorn ;  for-Argyle  feemstohave  re- 
tained it*s  petty  princes  till  8ii  at  leaft.  In  739, 
and  743,  Dalriada  was  totally  wafted  by  Unguft, 
king  of  ]?ikland,  and  the  princes  of  Lorn  bound 
in  chains*  Thofe  of  Argyle  were  certainly  not 
placed  on  the  throne  of  Dalriada  by  the  vidor  ; 
for  in  746  we  find  Dunlaing  only  ftyled  king  of 
the  fept,  or  clan,  of  Argyle,  In  780,  Fergus, 
who,  by  the  old  Latin  lifts,  was  fon  of  Ao<l  Fin, 
is  called  king  of  Dalriada ;  as  in  791  is  Doncorcai. 
In  8  u  the  race  of  Argyle  are  only  marked  as  kings 
of  Argyle.  In  746,  when  Dunlaing  was  king  of 
Argyle,  Aod  Fin  was  king  of  Dalriada.  Thus 
noting  can  be  clearer,  in  fuch  remote  periqids, 
than  that  the  kings  of  Dalriada  were  not  of  the 
houfe  of  Argyle,  after  Achy  Aiinuine  736.  That 
they  were  not  of  the  hpwfe  of  Larn  is  as  clear. 
For  Unguft,  io  his  coMueft  of  Ift^lriada,  739, 
743,  threw  the  princes  c/f  Lorn,  Dun^l,  and  Fe- 
radi,  into  chains ;  and  their  names  never  appear 
cither  in  the  lifts,  or  genealogies ;  fo  that  Aod  Fin, 
and  the  new  royal  ftem  of  Dalriada,  did  not  be- 
long to  the  houfe  of  Lorn. 

There  is  therefore  every  reafon  to  infer  that 
Unguft,  king  of  Pikland,  upon  his  conqueft  of 
Dalriada,  appointed  a  fovereign  Aod  Fin ;  and 
that  this  fovereign  was  neither  of  the  houfe  of 
Lorn,  nor  that  of  Argyle.  Of  what  race  then 
was  he  ?  Common  fente,  and  the  ufual  pradticc 
in  fuch  cafes,  diftate  that  Aod  was  of  the  Pikifti 
royal  race  ;  and  in  all  probability  fon  of  Unguft ', 
who,  by  the  Pikifli  conftitution  above  explained, 

could 


•  The  Annals  of  Ulftcr,  at  748,  have  Comhuftio  Ktltrmm  a 

"  "    ;uft 
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could  not  afcend  the  Pikifh  throne,  as  his  father 
had  reigned.  Unguft  certainly  had  fons  arrived 
at  manncod,  at  the  time  of  conquering  Dalriada  ; 
for  in  the  very  year  of  the  fir(l  conqueft,  and  cap- 
tivity of  Dungal  and  Ferach,  is  marked  the 
death  of  Brudi,  a  fon  of  Unguft.  The  Celtic 
language  perverts  names  ftrangely,  as  the  reader 
may  have  feen  in  many  inftances  before.  Ao4^ 
pronounced  Ed^  is  tranllated  Hugh  by  0*Flahert3% 
and  all  the  Irilh  writers.  There  is  aPikilh  name 
Widy  certainly  more  like  Ed  than  Hugh  is.  The 
addition  Fin  oxWhiie  \%  generally  applied  to  the 
Gothic  race  by  the  Celts,  as  Fingaly  the  wkite 
foreigners^  &t.  for  the  Celts  are  dufky ;  the 
Goths  fair.  Thefe  flight  matters  have  fome 
weight  here.  This  Ed  Fin,  by  the  Diian  and  the 
lifts,  reigned  thirty  years  ;  being  the  longeft  reign 
fince  t'hat  of  Aidan.  Argyle  had  its  own  princes, 
yet  he  was  not  molefted  by  them,  as  others  of  the 
houfe  of  Lorn  had  been  ;  tho  the  native  ftrcngth 
of  Lorn  bad  baen  cruflied  by  Unguft;  This  cir- 
cumftance  fpeaks  a  new  and  firm  power.  It  wasna* 
turalthat  Lorn,  which  chiefly  bordered  on  the  Piks, 
as  Argyle  did  on  the  Stratclydc  Britons,  fliould  have 
moft  intercourfe  with  the  Piks,  and  be  t"he  chief 
objcdt  of  their  enmity  or  fupport.'  It  is  alfo  pro- 
bable that  Ed  Fin  might,  by  tlie  female  line, 
have  a  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Lorn ;  and  as  the 
Piks  regarded  only  the  female  line,  his  claim,  or 
that  of  his  father,  affigned  to  him,  might  be 
fupported,  and  even  allowed  by  the  clan  of  Lorn, 
whp  had  no  reafon  to  refpedt  the  race  of  th3  fi'a- 
tricide  Selvac.  If  LInguft  gave  the  kingdom  of 
Dalriada  to  his  fon,  the  cafe  was  paralleled  in  the 
kingdom  of  Cumbria,  afterward  held  by  the  fons 
of  the  Scotilli  kings. 

'^re  the  fame  nsitne?,  as  appears  from  tbefe.  Anoal's;  otirlifls, 
£lC.  The  king  of  the  Piks  may  have  Jen|:  liis  fon,  to  afliil  one 
pro\incial  king  in  Ireland  againll  a^oth^r. 

Another 
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NAnotfaer  lingular  circumftance  deferves  atten- 
tion.   Conal  789,  Conftancin  795,  Angiis  804^ 
Eoganan    817,   are  kings  of  Dalriada.    Canul 
786,    Conftantin   791,  Unguft   82t,    Uven  or 
Eogan  83$,  are  kings  of  rikland.    If  we  fup- 
pofed  an  error  in  the  dates  of  the  Annals  of 
XJlfter,    concerning  Doncorcai,    whofe  reign  wc 
may,  with  the  greatefl  probability,  fuppofe  to  be 
al^e  mifdated,  as  are  many  ot;hers  in  thefe  Annals, 
here  are  four  kings  in  Dalriada,  who  apparently 
came  to  the  Pikifh  throne,  before  Jfenneth.-   Ca- 
nul and  Gonal  feem  the  fame*      The  name  of 
Conftantin  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Irifh  or  Dalria- 
die  names  of  kings,  tho  it  is  in  the  Piki(h ;  and  it 
therefore  affords  a  flight  additional  proof  that  the 
Bcw  Dakiadic  ftem  was  Pikifii.  And  Angus  or  Un- 
^ft,  and  Uven  or  Eoganan,  were  in  appearance 
kings  of  Dalriada  before  they  came  to  the  Pikifh 
throne.     All  that  Kehneth  did  in  that  cafe  was  to 
render  the  Pikifh  crown  hereditary,  which  before 
had  been  eleftive.     I  fufped  that  this  Eoganan 
was  the  father  of  Alpin,  and  that  his  name  was 
from  fimilar  found  confounded  with  Eochoid  An- 
nuine^    as  in  IriQi  pronunciation  the  names  can 
hardly  be  diftinguifhcd.     If  fo,  Alpin  was  fon  of 
Eoganan,  or  Uven,  king  \)f  the  Piks,  who  wa$ 
fon  of  Ungufl,  king  of  the  Piks,  who  was  fon  of 
Vergufl,    called  Fergus  by    the  Celtic  writers. 
Hence  the  fable  of  Kenneth^s  defcent  from  Fergus, 
fon  of  Ere,  might  fpring ;  for  tradition  confounds 
all  chronology  in  fuch  matters :  and  as  the  Dal- 
riadic  Scots  had  all  the  little  learning  then  known 
in  North  Britain,  it  was  natural  that  they  (hould 
apply  to  their  own  Fergus  the  genealogy  of  Ken- 
neth*   We  have  an  Alpin,  king  of  the  Piks,  in 
775,   and  another  725,  and  there  is  an  Alpin, 
king  of  the  Saxons,  mentioned  in  the  Annals  of 
Ulfter  at  779  (if  it  be  not  a  miftake  for  Alpin  II. 
king  of  the  Piks,  who  died  that  year)  :  but  no 
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fuch  name  appears  in  either  the  Irifli  or  Dalriadic 
lift  of  kings.  Is  not  this  alfo  an  additional  proof 
that  Kenneth  was  really  of  Pikifli  extraft  ?  Tig- 
hernac  and  Caradoc  of  Llancarvon,  mentioning 
his  death  in  857,  call  him  limply,  "  king  of  the 
*^  Piks,'*  without  one  hint  of  any  acquired  domi- 
nion.    But  of  this  afterward. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  genealo^  of  Kenneth  is 
fo  utterly  loft,  that  the  name  of  his  grandfather 
can  never  be  afcertained.  The  probability  is 
clearly  that  1^  was  a  Pikifli  prince,  who  fuc- 
ce.eded  his  father  Alpin  in  the  kingdom  of  Dal- 
riada,  an  inferior  Pikilh  monarchy  fince  the  days 
of  Aod  Fin  :  and  that  taking  advantage  of  the  in- 
ternal divifions  inPikland,  he,  with  the  help  of 
his  Dalriadic  fubjefts,  feizcd  the  Pikifli  throne. 
That  he  was  not  of  the  ol^  Dalriadic  race,  is  cer- 
tain. There  is  a  break  in  that  feries  before  Aod 
Fin,  and  another  before  Alpin,  that  Celtic  forgery 
has  not  been  able  to  fupply  even  plaufibly, 

Aod  Fin,  according  to  O^Flaherty,  and  the  La- 
tin lifts,  was  fon  of  Achy  Rinneval :  according 
to  the  old  genealogy,  he  was  fon  of  Achy,  fon 
of  Achy  Rinneval.  But  even  0*Flaherty  can 
affign  no  genealogy,  for  the  ten  following  kings, 
down  to  Alpin.  And  that  Aod  Fin  was  not  of  the 
houfe  of  Argyle,  and  could  not  be  fon  of  Achy 
Kinneval,  has  been  ftiewn  above. 

But  the  name  of  the  father  of  Alpin,  father  of 
Kenneth,  i  will  venture  to  fay,  is  loft  beyond  all 
recovery.  This  will  ftrike  any  reader  at  once, 
upon  looking  at  the  pitiful  fliifts,  and  perverfions, 
ufed  in  this  bufinefs.  Two  plans  have  been 
adopted  ;  and  both  equally  falfe. 

I.  The  Latin  lifts,  publiftied  by  Innes,  which 
were  drawn  up  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  being  fome  of  the  oldeft  monuments  of 
our  hiftory  extant,  make  Alpin,  fon  of  Achy 
Annuine,  ion.  of  Aod  Fin.     The  old  genealogy, 
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repeated  by  a  Highlander  at  the  coronation  of 
Alexander  III.  i249,h^s  the  fame.  This  ftrange^ 
account  has  run  thro  Fordun  down  to  Buchaiian, 
and  our  own  times ;  yet  is  as  palpably -falfe,  and 
ignorant,  as  could  be  expedted  even  from  a  High- 
land genealogift.  For,  as  above  ihewn,  Achy  An- 
nume  fucceeded  Selvac  in  726,  or  in  722  when 
Selvac  retired  to  a  monaftery.  The  old  Latin^ 
lifts  confirni  this  fully.  For,  as  the  compilers 
found  that  Selvac  and  Achy  followed  Ambkellac, 
who,  by  their  own  ftatement,  reigned  about  the 
year  700,  and  that  Achy  of  courfe  could  not  be 
the  father  of  Alpin  837^  they  were  forced  to  take 
out  both  Selvac  and  Achy,  and  throw  them  back 
before  Dungal  and  Alpin.  The  reafon  of  this 
wly  perverfion  in  the  order  of  the  old  lifts  thus 
appears  at  once.  The  ignorant  authors  of  this 
childiih  and  eafy  falfification  did  not  know  that 
the  reign  of  Selvac  was  the  moft  certain,  and  fixt 
of  any  in  the  whole  lift,  without  exception  ;  be- 
ing mentioned  in  no  lefs  than  eight  places,  and 
interwoven  with  noted  events  in  the  Annals  of 
Tighei-nac  and  Ulfler ;  and  that  the  death  of 
Achy,  his  fucceflbr,  was  marked  by  Tighernac, 
who  wrote  in  1088^  at  rtieyear  733.  Such  being 
the  cafe,  this  pitiful  forgery,  and  it's  caufe,  be- 
come felf-apparent.  This  Achy,  who  fucceeded 
Selvac,  is  the  laft  in  our  hiftory.  There  are 
three  Eachoids  (pronounced  Ackys)  in  the  Dalria- 
dic  feries.  Achy  Buide,  or  the  Yellow,  fon  of 
Aidan,  605 :  jiciy  Rinneval,  or  Hooked  Nofe,  Ton 
of  Dopiangart,  fon  of  Donal  Brec,  703  :  and,  laftly. 
Achy  Annuine,  or  the  Poifonous,  726  ;  who,  both 
by  the  Annals  of  Tighernac,  and  the  old  lifts, 
fucceeded  Selvac,  and  could  not  pofliblj^  be  the 
father  of  Alpin,  837.  But  one  falfehood  muft  be 
fupported  by  others  ;  and  the  fabricators  of  thelb 
old  lifts,  following  the  fecond-fighted  Highland 
genealogifts^'  made  Achy  Annuine  fon  of  Aod 
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Fin,  who  did  not  reign  till  ten  year*  titer  hia 
death,  Dungal,  fon  of  Selvac,  who  i^.  never 
called  king  of  Dalriada,  and  it  is  certnin  inever 
reigned,  they  make  the  fame  with  Dungal,  pre- 
decef&r  of  Alpin  830  ;  tho  he  was  put  in  chains 
739!  But  it  is  needlefs  to  dwell  longer  oft  fo 
glaring  k  falfification,  completely  refutable  in  a 
dozen  different  ways.  Lej  the  candid  reader  con* 
fult  bis  own  thoughts,  and  pronounce  if  thefe 
poor  fhifts  amount  not  to  more  than  a  confdffion, 
that  the  father  of  Alpin  is  totally  unknawn  to 
every  domeftic  monument  of  our  hiftory. 

2.  The  Irifh  accounts  are  at  leaft:  as  hmt  as  the 
Scotilh,      O^Flaherty,    finding    that   Alpin  be* 
longed  to  no  genealogy  of  Dilriadic  kings^  has 
made  a  father  for  him.  He  has  ufed  the  freedom  to 
add  ^two  Achys  to  theDalriadic  lift,  tomdce  up  the 
real  number  of  fifty-two  kings ;  tho,, upon  looking 
into  the  Annals  of  Ulfter,   he  might  have  feett 
that  Fergus  and  Doncorcai  were  the  two  jiames^ 
wanting  in  the  Duan  :   the  firft  of  which  is  alfo 
evinced  from  our  old  lifts.     For  the  firft  fuppofed 
Achy,  whom  he  calls  Achy  IV.  743^  he  alledge$ 
the  book  of  Synchronifms,  which  makes  an  Achy 
king  of  Dalriada  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Aid 
Ollain,  king  of  Ireland,  or  743.     But  O'Flaherty 
feems  to  have  redd  Eochoid  for  Aod^  the  real  king 
of  Dalriada  at  that  time :    and  our  old  lifts  ac* 
knowlege  only  the  three  Achys  above  ftatcd.     It 
is  indeed  likely  that  the  Book  pf  Synchronifms 
may,  by  a  miftake  of  a  few  years,  mean  Achy  III. 
But  his  Achy  V.  whorti  he  J)labes  after  £(^anan^ 
and  makes  the  father  of  Alpin,  who  fucceeds  hitti, 
is  the  offspring  of  his  own  brains  ;  being  unknown 
to  the  Duan,  Old  Lifts,  Irilh  Annals,  and  c?very 
hiftorical  monument  whatever.    0*Flaherty  cpuld 
forge  as  well  as  another  genealogift ;    and  found 
this  infertion  neceflaryl  but  could  not  even  co- 
lour the  falfehood.    To  this  Achy  V,  he.  caiuiot 
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aflign  even  one  year's  reign.    The  three  genera- 
tions pf  Achy  V.  Alpin^' Kenneth,  he  puts  in  a 
courfe  of  twenty  years !  The  Duan,  the  deFedtivc. »  . 
in  three  other  places,  cannot  ^e  fo  here,  as  the. 
very  rimes  Ihew  tliat  tliere  was  no  king  betwee^x 
Duhgal  11.  and  Alpin*     Yet  O^Flaherty  leaves 
out  Uungal,.  Hto  mqke  room  for  this  Achy  V.  Tlxu& 
it  is  clear,  from^  both  Jrilh  and  Scoti(h  accounts, 
that  the  name  of  Alpin's  father  is  quite  unknown. 
1  .muft  cbnfefe  that  this  total  faikire  of  theDalria-. 
die  lift  was  moft  unexpefted  by  me ;  and  ftruck 
me  with  great  furprize  when  i  difcovered  it :  for 
i  had  always  regarded  it  as  a  certain  ^fadt,  that  the 
Old  Scotim,  or  Dalriadic  line,  had,  in  direct  and 
clear  genealogy,   acceded  to  tlie  Pikiili  -  throne. 
But  the  above  cogent  reafons  force  me  to  abandon 
this  idea ;  and  to  allow  that  the  very  eonttary  was 
the  truth;  and  that  the  Pikifh  race  acceded  to 
the  throne  ofDalriada,  a  century  before. the  Piks 
and  Scots  were  united  iindpr  Kenneth.     Such  be-f 
ingthe  cafe,  the  Jrifh  extraftion  of*Tour  kings  falls 
to  the  ground,  in  fpitje  of  all  the  labour .  which 
Irifti  antiquaries  have  employed  to  prove  it.;  and 
their  labours  l^ave  indeed  only  proved  the  reverie* 
Jt  is  from  their  own  annals,  and  antiquaries,  that 
this  difqovery  can  alone  be  placed  in  the  cleareflt 
day.     But  this  point,,  and  the  origin  of  the  new 
name  of  Scotland,  (hall  be  treated  afterward* 

Let  us  conclude  with  a  brief  review  of  the  DaK 
riadic  feries..    This  feries  may  be^divided  into 
Two  farts  ;  the  cli^lar,  and  the  obscure.     The 
FIRST  Part  reaches  from  Loarri^  and  Fergus,  or 
the  beginning,  down  to  the  reign  of  Aod  Fin,  743. 
The  SECOND. or  OBSCURE  Part  reaches  from  that 
eppch  to  the  end.     This  very  circumftance,  of 
the   laft   part   being   obfcure,    certainly  Ihews  a 
kingdom  declining  in  power,  and  not  increafing 
fo  as  to  conquer  the  great  Pikifti  kingdom,  as 
vulgarly  drtamed.    Had  the  later  been  the  cafe, 
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the  hiftory  of  Dalriada  would  have  been  more 
and  more  important,  and  notorious ;    while,   in 
fka,  after  it's  conqueft  by  Unguft,  it  fmks  to 
nothing  at  once.     The  Pikifli  affairs,  on  the  con- 
trary, become  more  and  more  known.     This  is 
left  to  the  cool  confideration  of  the  reader.     In 
the  First  Part  the  Duan,  Old  Lifts,  ind  Irilh 
Annals,  mutually  confirm  each  other.     The  only 
additional  kings,  not  found  ih  our  old  lifts,  are 
THREE  together,  Conal  11.  Dungall.  and  DonallL 
Duin.     And  the  reafon  of  their  qmiffion  is  appa- 
rent, namely,  the  mere  miftake  of  pafBng  Donal 
Bret  and  Donal  Duiriy  as  one  perfon ".     Yet  the 
lift  of  St.  Andrew's  plainly  confirms  the  Duan, 
'  by  marking  Malduin  as  fon  of  Donal  Duin,  as 
above  mentioned.     There  is  indeed  a  grofs  per- 
vcrfion,  and  the  only  one  in  the  lifts,  namely,  the 
taking  out  Schac^  and  Achy  Annuine  his  fucceflfor, 
from  their  real  ftation  after  Aipbkellac,  706 ;  and 
making  jthem  exchange  place?  with  Aod  II.  and 
Eoganan,  813.     For  the  two  Eogahs ;  qnp  before, 
one  after  Murdac,  in  the  lifts ;   are  only  Aod  11. 
and  Eoganan^   mifnamed,   with  Murdac  put  be- 
tween them,  to  prevent  the  two  Eogans  from  jarr 
ring  and  pafljng  as  one*.     Allowing  for  this  one 
perverfion,  the  order  of  kings  in  the  Duan,  and 
old   lifts,    is  quite  the  fame  tUro-out.     But  of 
TWELVE  kings,  from  Aodll.  to  Alpin^  the  lifts 
have  biit  six,  the  other  fix  being  omitted  imme- 
diately after  Aod  I.  and  all  together  fucceflSvely, 
faveone,  Fergus  II.     This  omiflion  feems  to  have 
partly  arifcn,    like  the  former,/by  paffing  two 
kings  of  the  fame  name  as  one,  namely  Aod  I.  and 
Aod  11.     Such  omiflions  often  occur  in  tranfcrip- 

^ 

•  Like  errors  occur  in  Scandinavian  hilTory,  from  the  fame 
canle.    Scis  the  writings  of  Torfae us, /^^«, 

«  In  the  Regiflerof  St.  Andrew's,  Jnnes,  p.  798,  the  firft 
is  called  Hcatgau^  the  later  HeogLau.  The  foi  nier  feem$  ////, 
£ii^  or  Aody  with  an  epithet  ^a/?«    The  later  is  Eoganan. 
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tion,  while  additions  can  never,  fpring  from  this 
fource ;  which  is  an  additional  argument  for  the 
larger  feries.  But  from  739  till  843  is  therefore 
the  OBSCURE  part  of  Dalriadic  hiftory :  and  np 
pains  ihould  be  fpared  to  mveftigace  it. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Manners^   Languages^  Antiquities^  fefr.  of  the  Old 

Britijb  Scots. 


THE  manners  and  language  of  the  Ancient 
Britilh  Scots,  being  the  fame  with  thofe  of 
the  Irilh  Scots,  their  progenitors,  little  need  be 
faid  on  this  fubjedt.  Both  are  Gothic  mingled 
with  Celtic.     Ancient  writers  reprefent  the  Irifli 

'  Scots,  and  their  progeny  the  Attacotti,  as  favages 
in  the  extreme.  Thefe  accounts  are  confirmed  by 
the  long  defcription  of  the  Irifti  given  by  Giral- 
dus  Cambrenfis ;  by  the  conftant  epithets  of /m 
^LnAfyhicoIiey  given  to  our  Highlanders,  by  our  wri- 
ters \  and  by  the  infallible  evidence  of  prefent  ob- 
fervation.  In  vain  do  Irifti  writers  attempt  to 
reafon  againft.  the  ocular  teftimony  of  Giraldus ; 
and  to  perfuade  us  that  the  Old  Irifli  were  not 
favages.  We  mull  entreat  them  not  to  reafon  us 
out  of  our  fenfes,  by  decrying  the  evidence  of  our 
own  eyes.  For  the  Wild  Iriih  are  the  genuine 
remains  of  the  Old  Irifh,  with  the  very  manners 
defcribed  by  ancient  writers. 

Thofe  Scots,  or  Goths,  who  ruled  in  Ireland, 

'  were  foon  loft  among  the  numerous  Celtic  natives. 
In  the  time  of  Saint  Patrick,  440,  a  great  dif- 
tinftion  prevailed  as  above  Ihewn  ;  but  foon  after 
the  term  Scots  became  general  to  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Ireland,  which  was  itfelf  called  Scotia: 
and  the  Lingua  Scotica,  was  the  Gaelic  of  Ireland. 
But  in  the  time  of  Saint  Patrick  Scoius  and  Hi- 
bemus  were  by  no  means  fynonymous;  and  it 
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feems  dtekice  cfertam  that  they  were  not  fo  in  the 
Third  century^  tvhca  Riada  ^kd  his  co)ony  of 
Scons  (nbc  Hibcrni)  toPiklandi  iior  fo  foon 
a&er  Patrick's  tame  as  503,  when  Loarn  %id 
Fergusr6^eftad>liih6d  the  colony.  Beda  ca^li  Aldan 
60^ y  rex  ScoiUrum  in  Britmi»iia ;  and  it  isappa^ 
rent  that  the  Dalriadic  Scots  confifted  chiefly  of 
Scots^  or  Goths,  of  Ireland,  -  tbo  ufing  t\\t  Celtic 
tongue.  itn>tn  this  circuniftafus  may  fpring  the 
pequliar  Gothic  epithet  of  *  yelloW- haired*  given 
to  theAlbanach  by  the  poet  of  the  Duan  ^  add  the 
fnpetior.  warlike  fpirit  of  the  Hi^anders  com- 
pared to  -die  AViid  Iriftu  But  the  Highlanders, 
tfao  originally  tather  Qoehi  thaen  Celts^  and  tho 
aftov^rd  .mingled  vsich  Piks  and  Norwegians, 
had  been  io  contaminated  with  a  Celtic  fixture  id 
ireland^  dkit  their  fpeedti  andmoO:  of  their  man- 
ners were,  and  ane^  Tathbr^  Celtic  than  Gothic  K 
And  m  lazjinefs^  £lth,  and  every  fpectes  of  favage^' 
nefs,  theiy  dsahre  beeti  ahfmys  hardly  diftinguiihable 
from  th&d[a9a§6fi  iof  Ireland/.  In  alhages-of  our 
hiftoiy  they^ans  onarked  asf  the  favages  of  Scot^ 
land ;  and*  unifomdy  ttientioned  as  luch  by  £q^ 
reigners,^  iaiitpl  by  ;Lo^)and  :vvnters.  Evsry  one, 
who  has  even. travelled  ia  Scotlandf  miftft  have 
feen  at  x>ne vglapce  thaciche  Highlanders  are  of  as 
differem  ^  va^ct  from  the  Lowlanders^  as  the  OM 
WdcH  from  jche  Engliih^  ^Or  ithe  Old  Bretons  from 

•        •  ••  »*  \  •    •  '        *     . 

*  Dr.  Macpherfon,  Dr.  Sxn,itti»  in  his  Gaelic  Antiquitiea, 
and  others,  ^ive  long  accounts  of  t!ie  manners  of  the  High- 
lands. iThofe  MithoTS,  under  the  idea  of  Dr iiidic  nianners, 
ice.  give  lis  the  cotnmoneft  Norvregian.cuftdmSv  lfftby.it hem 
in  the  jHighUnds,  as  appears  from  the  Scandinavian  antiqua- 
ries,  whom  they  never  confalt. 

It  has  t)een  iong  fince  afferted,  and  lately  repeated,  that 
the  Cekic  and  Tartar  languages  appro xinrfate  ;  but  upon  look- 
<ing  into  the  specimens  in  ChamDerlayae's  C>ratio  Dominica, 
it  w'lli  be  ii^en  at  once  that  there  is  not  the  fmalle  flfimilarity. 
The  names  of  Tartar  chiefs  may  be  eafily  interpreted,  in  Cel- 
tic, by  rhofe  ignorant  of  the  true  mtaning.  Any  names  will 
'bear  fuch  interprBft^tioa  in  any  ^eech.  bee  Swift's  £tynno« 
logics^  ffffim. 

the 
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the  people  of  Normandy.  Their  hilly  habitation 
alone  could  not  occafion  this  difference;  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Alps ;  Apennines  ;  Pvren^s  ; 
mountains  in  the  north  of  England,  abd  in  Ire- 
land ;  Carpathian  mountains,  &c.  &c.  &c.  differ 
not  from  thofe  in  the  plains.  And  it  is  in  the 
wdft  of  Ireland,  the  moft  champain  part  of  that 
iland,  that  the  old  Iriih  are  now  found  in  thdr 
primitive  favagenefs.  Nor  is  Brecagne  a^moiin- 
tainpus  country.  Had  the  Celtic  part  of  oar 
,c6ut)tnymen  been  ia  the  eaftern  plains,  the  cafe 
would  have  been  thg  fame :  as  the  Fins,  for  in- 
jftance».  are  in  a  plain  country,  while  the  Norwe* 
gians  are  in  weftern  mountains  jufl  fimilar  to  out 
liighlands.  Had  thefe  Norwegians  been  general 
inhabitants  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  with 
fuch  fupcrior  harbours  and  opportunidesi  theie 
Highlands  would  now.  be  as  full  of  fowns  and 
commerce  as  Norway  is,  Buti  our  Highland  po- 
pulation jippears  from  the  compari&m  to  be  too 
truly  Celtic:  and  the  Grotbic  mixture. has  loft  all 
effeft,  as  a  generous  liquor  will,  when  itiixt  with 
^ne  of  baleful  quality.  The.  pwiple  of.  the  Ork- 
neys are  pure  Goths ;  ancTare  fo  much  fuperior.to 
thofe  of  the  Hebudes,,  that  Kirkwall  is  one  of  the 
moft  poli(hed  places  in  Britain.  Sj:Qcnoway,the  only 
town  in  the  Celtic  part '  of  Scotland,  was  founded 
by  the  Dutch ;  and  ia  Jiowgone  to  xuin*  V  In  vain 
would  we  excite  induftry  anaong  favages ;  the 
point  is  to  colonize  the  countty  afrefti. 

Ancient  n-onuraents  of  the  Britilh  Scots  there 
are  none,  fave  cairns  of  ftones,  ufed  as  fepulchres, 
and  as  memorials.  Thefe  Were  adapted  to  Celtic 
indolence :  while  the  Gothic  induftry  raifed  vaft 
ftones,  inftead  of  piling  fmall  ones :  nor  are  any 
cairns  found  in  Gothic  countries,  fo  far  as  i  can 
learn,  except  fuch  as  are  very  large.  The  Celtic 
churches,  houfes,  &c.  were  all  of  wattles,  as  are 
-the.b3rns  at  this  day  in  thcrHebudes ;  fo  that  no 
ruins  can  be  found  rfxhem.     The  early  cathedral 

of 
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of  Hyona  muft  have  been  of  this  fort ;  and  it  i^^as    . 
burnt  by  the  Danes  in  the  ninth  century.    The 
prefent  ruin  is  not  older  than  the  thirteenth.    In 
the  twelfth  century  Saint  Bernard    reprefents  a 
ftone  church  as  quite  a  novelty  even  in  Ireland. 

As  to  the  language  of  the  Dalriads,  the  only 
difference  between  it  and  the  Irifli,  at  prefent,  is 
that  the  former  has  rather  more  Gothic  words. 
Anciently  they  were  quite  the  fame,  as  indeed 
they  are  very  nearly  fo  now  :  die  difference  not  be- 
ing fo  great  as  between  the  provincial  dialedts  iu 
England.  The  old  Gaelic,  like  the  modern,  was 
a  totally  different  dialeft  of  the  Celtic  from  the 
old  Welch,  as  Beda  fufEciently  proves,  who  marks 
them  as  different  languages. 

The  kingdom  was  hereditary ;  but  the  brother 
was  always  efteemed  a  nearer  heir  than  the  fon^* 
An  infant  king  muft  indeed '  be  a  phenomenon 
unknown  to  early  kingdoms  5  in  which  king  and 
general  are  commonly  fynonymous.  According 
to  Iriih  antiquaries,  the  chief  monarchy  of  Ireland 
was  cleftivc  in  a  certain  family  :  and  Mr.  0*Conor 
fays  the  Dalriadic  was  fo.  But  it  appears  from 
the  fuccefEon  that  the  later  kingdom  was  heredi- 
tary, and  there  is  no  proof  of  eledion.  The 
kingdoni  of  Dalriada  indeed  differed  radically 
from  that  of  Ireland,  which  confifted  in  a  fovc- 
rcignty  over  not  lefs  than  twenty-five  kinglets  ; 
and  the  kinglet  of  Dalriada  was  one  of  them,  till 
Aidan's  time.  It  mufl  therefore  be  compared, 
not  with  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  but  with  it's 
petty  royalties ;  and  was  but  the  chieflhip  of  a 
large  clan.  For  clans,  Genera^  or  Famtliay  are 
primitive  inftitutions ;    and  occur  in  the  earlieil 

*»  O^Flahertjr  regards  this  fucceilion  at  merely  a  guard  • 
agamll  minorities.  He  fa^s.  Ogyg.  Vind.  p.  153,  <•  Neither 
was  there  ever  a  minor  king  ot  Ireland ;  being  continually 
excluded  by  the  law  of  iuccciHon."  Fordun  IIL  4.  fays,  the 
uncles  only  Tulcd,  till  the  nephews  came  to  majority;  but. 
IV.  I.  he  allows  that  they  reignc4  belbrQ  thtm;  aod  i  can 
£Qd  no  inllaQce  of  a  regency. 

Irilh 
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Irilh  periods  a^d  writers.  AiA  theic  miy  cfleace 
implies  hereditary  groyemmeiity  a  mode  u&d  by 
differ^t  Gothic  nationa  in^  the  moft  ancient  times. 
The  Pikiih  monarchy,  wa^  confined  tOf  one  royal 
race :  biit  it  deicended  by  the  female,  not  by  the 
male;  line  :  and  the  (on  at  a  king  vra»  always  ex- 
cluded ;  while  in  Dalriada  (he  eafe  was  in  bc»dti 
points  reverfed.  Hence  the  PikiOi  ftrikes  us  as  a 
mere  eledive.  monarchy,  the  Dalriadk  as  faeredi<* 
tary.  But  the  latei'  ce^fed  to  he  fo,  bf fore  the 
kingdoms  were  united  by  Kenneth  ;  and  it  is 
even  uncertain  if  Kenneth  was  ^f  the  Daifarmdic 
race,  if  not  certain  that  he  was  of  the  PikiAt ;  fa 
that  neither  the  Dalriadic  nor  Pikllb  fcries  can 
afford  hiftoric  certainty  of  hereditary  fucceflion^juft 
before  Alpin  and  Kenneth.  The  line  of  Scotiih 
kings  muft  therefore,,  in  all  events,  only  com- 
mence with  Kenneth  :  and  tx>  the  Forty  taken 
from  the  lift  by  Innes,  Twenty-eight  muft  be 
added  :  who,,.tho  they  really  exifted»  had  nanaore 
to  do  with  the  kingdoni  of  prefent  Scotland^,  than 
the  kings  oi  Stratclyde.  .And  their  hereditary 
fucceilion  totally  fails  more  than  a  century  before 
the  reign  of  Kenneth  ;  fo  that  even  the  name  of 
Kenneth's  grandfather  cannot  be  recovered,  as 
above  {hewn. 

Let  us  clofe  this  chapter  with  a  few  hints  con« 
cerning  Dalriadic  manners*  Giraldtis  Cambfcnfis, 
in  his  account  of  tlie  Irifb,  fays,  moft  of  them  wer« 
cloached  in  black  wrappers  ;  as  raoftof  their  flieep 
>vere  black.  They  ufed  little  caputii^  or  hoods  of 
plaid,  linen  veils,  and  trowfers.  The  phillibeg 
is  quite  imknown  to  the  Welch,  and  Irifh,  lan- 
guage, and  manners.  The  gaudicfl:  ornament  of 
the  old  Irifti,  and  Highlanders  was  the  fbula,  or 
broach  ;  fometimes  as  large  as  a  fmall  plater,  of 
gold,  filver,  or  brafs,  ornamented  with  precious 
Hones.  With  it  the  plaid  was  fattened  at  the 
breaft  ;  and  fometimes  a  fmaller  broach  within  the 
large  one  faftened  tlic  plaid,  while  the  later  was 

only 
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only  ornamental.  The  drefs  of  did  Iriih  kii^s, 
as  appears  from  monuments,  was  a  clofe  veft ;  long 
trowfcrs  down  to  the  ancle ;  and  a  long  loofe  robe 
ever  all,  that  reached  to  the  ground,  was  brought 
over  the  flioulders,  and  faftencd  on  the  breaft,  by 
a  very  large  clafp  or  broch  ^  This  drefs  is  abfo- 
lutely  Gothic.  The  primitive  Celtic  drefs  was 
enly  a  fkin  thrown  over  the  ftioulder,  and  a  piece 
of  doth  tied  round  the'  middle.  Gildas  mentions 
theliA  asthe  drefs  of  the  Scots  or  Iri(h  ia  his 
time.' 

The  Irilh  atmies  confifted  entirely  of  infantry  : 
but  laterly  of  two  kinds.  The  Galloglacbs  were 
heavy  armed,  with  helmet,  and  coat  of  mail,  long 
fwords,  and  pollaxes.  The  Rshtrns  were  light  in- 
fantry, with  javelins,  and  Ihort  daggers  called 
ft^ms.  The  poUax  was  peculiarly  common  in 
Ireland'  in  the  time  of  Giraldus,  and  was  always 
carried  in  the  hand  as  a  ftafF.  Their  ferocity  in 
war  was  great,  and  prompted  the  ancient,  but 
falfe,  accufation  that  they  ate  human  food.  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  the  firft  who  mentions  this,  alfo 
imputes  the  fame  practice  to  the  German  Gauls 
on  the  Rhine.  But  as  Tacitus,  and  other  better 
informed  writers,  found  the  later  falfe ;  fo  the 
falfehood  of  the  former  would  have  appeared^  as 
is  reafonable  to  infer,  had  any  Roman  writer  really 
vifited  Ireland.  Strabo  iand  others  continue  this 
charge.  Saint  Jerome  is,  it  is  believed,  the  laft ; 
and  he  imputes  it  to  the  Attacotti.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  human  facrifices  were  ufed  among  the 
early  Goths,  as  they  were  in  Greece  and  Rome ; 
and  as  the  later  nations  ate  great  part  of  the 
common  facrifices,  it  was  natural  for  tl^m  to  con- 
clude that  the  fame  practice  piievailed  among 
other  nations.  But  it  was  not  fo  ;  for  the  human 
carcafes  '^'ere  hung  up  in  the  holy  grove.  This 
however  feenis  the  real  origin  of  the  fidtion.    The 

^  CoUeftanca  dc  Rcb.  Hib.  N*  XL 
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Attacottic  feafts  were  more  innocent,  and  confifted 
chiefly  of  venifon  and  other  game.     Their  drink  i 
do  not  find  mucK  illuftrated.    Ale  they  could  not 
have,   without  agriculture.     Ireland  was  always 
famous  for  bees ;  and  mead  would  be  a  common 
liquor  of  courfe.     The  poor  would,  as  now,  ufe 
butter-milk.     As  to  ufquebaugh^   or.  aqua  vita,  i 
agree  with  Ware,  that  it  is  of  late  times.     The 
Sarmatic  diftillation  from  corrupted  milk  could 
not^be  known  in  Ireland;   nor  had  they  mares 
enough  to  procure  it.     To  the  Germans,   and 
other  Goths,    it  was  unknown.    Nor  could  the 
Irilh    diftill  from  oats,    while    agriculture    was 
hardly  in  ufe.    In  the  mountains  of  Argyle  there 
was  no  room  for  agriculture;  and  wine  wasfurely 
unknown,   as  there  was  no  commerce^^    When 
whifky  became  known  in  the  Highlands,  perhaps 
three  centuries  ago,  it  was^  as  it  is  now  in  poor 
houfes '  there,  drunk  out  of  (hells,  inftead  of  li- 
queur glafles.     Thefe  whiiky-fliells  the  learned  fa- 
bricator of  Oflian  makes  very  ancient ;   and  his 
heroes  at  xhtfeaji  of  Jhellsy  or  whiiky-feaft,  enjoy 
themfelvcs   in  potations  of  half  a  gill   a  piece, 
while  the  naughty  Germans  were  emptying  quart 
horns  **.  ~  . 

As  Aidan  and  Columba  protedled  the  Irilh 
bards  at  the  council  of  Drumkeat,  there  is  reafon 
to  think  that  not  a  few  of  them  muft  have  re- 
paired to  Dalriada.  The  following  ftory  occurs 
in  Adomnah's  life  of  Columba,  written  about  the 
year  700  *.  ^  Another  time,  when  the  faint  was 
fitting  at  the  lake  Kei,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
which  in  Latin  is  Bos  (Damh  ?)  with  the  bre- 
thren,  an  Irifli  poet  came  up  to  them,  and,  after 
fome  converfation,  departed.  Upon  which  the 
brethren  faid  to  the  faint.  Why  did  you  allow 

^  The  (hells  are  fmall  fcallop-fliells ;  and  in  drmking  the 
ball  of  the  thumb  is  placed  on  the  hinge  part.    They  arc 
only  ufed  as  liqueur  glafles  for  whiflty. 
*    ^  Lib.  I.  c.  1 3.  edit.  JMeiiirgham. 

2  Coronaa 
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Coronan  to  depart,  without  afkin^  him  to  fing  us 
fome  fong  in  modulation,  accordmg  to  the  cuf- 
tom  of  his  art?  To  which  the  faint  anfwered. 
Why  do  you  fpeak  ufelefs  words  ?  How  could  I 
alk  a  fong  of  gladnefs  from  that  miferable  wretch, 
who,  at  this  moment  ilain  by  his  enemies,  flood 
then  at  the  end  of  his  life  ?  TJie  faint  had  no 
fooner  fpoken,  thain  a  man  called  from  the  other 
fide  of  the  river,  faying,  That  poet,  who  juft  left 
you  in  fafety,  is  flain  in  his  journey  by  enemies. 
Then  all  who  were  prefent  looked  at  each  other 
in  great  amazement.  The  place  of  this  fcene  i 
cannot  afcertain  ;  but  it  affords  a  flrong  fpecimen 
of  the  favage  ferocity  of  the  age.  Upon  the  con- 
flrudion  of  the  old  Celtic  poetry  we  want  much 
information.  Mofl  of  it  was  accompanied  with 
mufic.  Giraldus  Cambrenfis  informs  us,  that  the 
inftruments  in  Ireland  were  the  harp  and  the  ta- 
bor ;  in  Scotland  the.  harp,  tabor,  and  chorus  ^ ;  in 
Wales  the  harp,  pipes,  and  chorus ;  and  that 
Scotland  was  in  his  time  the  moft  eminent  for 
mufic.  An  ancient  Irifh  harp  yet  preferved  is 
thirty-two  inches  high  :  the  found-board  is  of 
oak;  the  refl  of  red  fally  richly  adorned  with  fil- 
ver  8^.  Giraldus  tells  us,  that  the  Irifh  preferred  wire 
to  leather  for  flringing  of  harps.  The  bag-pipe 
was  a  Roman  inftrument,  as  fprmeily  fhewn ;  but 
feems  of  modern  ufe  among  our  Highlanders. 

i  Chorus^  inflrumeHtum  muiicas,  Girald,  Comb.  £t  ;^opo( 
in  Vet.  Teft.  Septufligint.  in  Vulgato  chorus.  So  Du  Cange ; 
but  the  form  of  the  chorus  i  find  not. 

I  Walker's  Irilh  Bards. 
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CHAPTER    I. 


Union  of  the  Piks  and  Dalriads. 

AT  length  we  arrive  at  a  period  of  Scotiih 
hiftory,  which  may  reafoiiably  be  expected 
to  be  more  clear  than  the  preceding ;  namely,  that 
from  843  till  1056.  Our  whole  hiftory  may  be 
divided  into  Four  Periods:  !•  The  Roman  pe-* 
riod,  which  reaches  from  the  earliefl  accounts  to 
the  beginning,  of  the  Fifth  century.  In  this  part 
the  fadts  are  clear  and  certain,  but  few.  2.  The 
Pikilh  period,  beginning  at  the  reign  of  Druft 
the  Great,  414,  and  extending  to  that  of  Ken- 
neth 843.  Onthi3  period  Adonman,  Beda,  Tig- 
hernac;,  &c,' throw  much  light,  3,    The  Middle 

K  3  Period, 
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Period,  from  843  till  1056.  4.  The  Clear  Pe- 
riod, from  1056  till  the  Union  of  England  and 
Scotland. 

The  Third  Period,  on  which  we  now  enter^ 
thight  be  expefted  to  be  clearer  than  thctwopnft^ 
ceding  :    and  yet  i  queftion  much  if  this  be  the 
cafe.    Far  from  the.  claffic  light,  ^hich  is  thrown 
on  the  firft  part  by  Tacitus,  and  others,  there  is 
not  even  an  Adomnan,  or  a  Beda ;  and  the  Irilh 
writers,    wholly  occupied  with  the  miferies  of 
their  own  country,  occafioned  by  the  Northern 
invaders,  hardly  mark,  now  and  dien,  the  death 
of  a  king  of  North  Britain.     In  Scotland  itfdf  not 
a  native  writer  arofe  till  the  thirteenth  centui-y : 
and  their  brief  accounts  are  perverted  with  grofs 
traditional  fable.     For  thefe  reafbns  i  rather  in- 
cline to  regard  this  Third  Period  as  the  moft 
obfcure  of  Scotifh  hiftory,  and  as  a  dark  night 
jufl'  before  the  day  of  our  Cidar  Period.     In- 
deed, over  all  Europe,  as  is  well  known,  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries  form  the  deepeft  night,  be- 
tween ancient  and  modern  day.     In  the  eighth 
century  the  former  fails ;    and  in  the  eleventh  a 
new  morning  arifes,  and  authentic  writers  appear 
in  moft  countries. 

Unfortunately  the  moft  important  event,  in  the 
ancient  hiftory  of  Scotland,  took  place  in  this 
darkeft  niglit;  namely,  the  Union  of  the  Piks 
and  Dalriads.  Concerning  this  great  event, 
upon  which  our  whole  hiftory  turns,  we  have  no 
information  till  two  centuries  after,  Vhen  accounts, 
)alpably  fabulous  and  abfurd,  began  to  be  blindly 
Jlowfed  by  old  writers.  So  that  the  night  in  not 
Only  dark,  but  haunted  with  fpeftres  of  fiftion  ; 
and'  i^am*  tdmpted  to  exclaim  with  Taflb, 

Degrie  d'nn  chiafo  fol,  degne  d'un  pieno 
Tcatto,  dprc  jfarian  fl  incmoraftde. 
"Notte,  che  nelprofondo  dfcuro  fcrio 

. .   .  .Chiudefti,  4iie  I'oblio  fatto  fi  grands ; 

..  r      -  JPbcciau 
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Piacciaji  ch'io  ne'l  tragga ;  e  n  bel  ferciid 
A  ie  future  eta  lo  fpieghi,  e  inande. 
Viva  la  fama  loro,.  c  tra  Ipr  gloria 
Splen4a  4el  fofco  tuo  Talta  ^Hemoriai 

The  great  importance,  arid  thick  obfcUrity,  of 
this  event,  render  all  the  j)owers  6^  induflry  and 
fagacity  neceffary  to  inveftigate  it ;  and  yet  none 
oiour  antiquaries  has  yet  leiit  it  any  eiariiina- 
tion.  I  am  therefore  induced  to  treat  it  with  the 
minutenefs  and  prolixity  of  a  fpecial  differtation. 
The  late  prevalence  of  the  names  Scot  and  Scot- 
land, as  the  real  foufce  of  the  old  fables,  (o  is  the 
caule  of  their  currency  at  this  day.  Let  us  firft 
examine  thofe  fables. 

In  Chap.  IV.  of  this  Part,  where  the  caufes  of 
the  new  name  of  Scdtland  beihg  given  to  North** 
Britain  are  examined,  the  reader  will  find  reafori 
to  conclude  that  this  appellation  (certainly  un-  " 
known  till  about  the  year  ioi6  or  1020)  was  im- 
pofed  by  the  Irifti  monks  and  clergy,  the  ofaly 
literati  whom  the  country  then  had.     A  confe- 
quence  of  this  erroneous  denomination,  was  that; 
apparently  in  the  fame  century,  the  fdme  Irifh 
churchmen  began  to  fable,  that  the  Old  Scots,  or 
Dalriads,  had  vanquiflied  the  Piks.     This  fabld 
arofe  partly  from  the  deep  obfcurity  of  the  ninth 
and    tenth    centuries,    fo    univerfally    felt    over 
JEurope  ;  but  chiefly  from  the  natural  prediledkion 
of  thefe  churchmen  for  the  colony  of  their  coun- 
trymen in  North  Britain.    It  was  indeed  a  natural 
and  neceflary  confequence  of  the  new  name  of 
Scotia ;   the  origin  of  which  die  reader  will  find  in 
the  chapter  above-mentioned. 

Of  courfe  it  is  not  fur  prizing  that  in  the  Chro-- 
nicon  Pi£lorum  *,  we  find  the  conqueft  of  the  Pik^ 
by  Kenndth  afferted.     That  venerable  piece  ends 

■  This  piece  is  fplit  intoi  two  by  Inncs;  p.  773,  782.  con- 
trary to  the  MS.     See  it  in  the  Appendix  to  Vol.  I.    The 
■  firft  part  mud:  have  been  copied  from  ancient  Ms  :  that  after 
Kenneth  feems  origins^.  ■ 
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at  the  year  992  :  and  tho  the  years  of  Kenneth  IV. 
whom  it  doles  with,  be  left  blank,  which  might 
induce  fome  to  fuppofe  it  written  in  his  reign,  yet 
it's  clofing  words,  Hie  eft  quij  fefr.  *'  this  is  he 
who,  &c."  ftrongly  imply,  that  it  was  written 
fome  time  after.  However,  there  is  every  reafon 
to  conclude,  from  intrinfic  proofs,  and  from  it*s 
antique  and  barbaric  manner,  fo  diffimilar  to  our 
fragments  of  the  twelfth  century,  that  the  conclu- 
fion  of  it  was  certainly  written  in  the  eleventh, 
and  probably  in  the  reign  of  Malcom  11.  This 
piece  fays,  Pi£favia  autem  a  PiSis  eft  nominata^ 
quos,  lit  diximuSy  Kinadius  delevit.  The  words 
ut  diximus  refer  to  fome  feritence,  which  does  not 
appear  in  our  copies  :  but  the  author  of  this  part 
fufficiently  marks  his  opinion,  that  Kenneth  vaix- 
quiflied  the  Piks.  Delere  ftriftly  means  to  de- 
flroy  ;  but  alfo  fignified  in  the  middle  ages  to  ra- 
vage, or  to  conquer.  Thus  in  the  annals  of  Tig- 
hernac,  at  the  year  681,  we  find  Orcades  dekta 
funt  a  Bruide.  This  Pikilh  king  did  not,  as  i 
humbly  conceive,  root  up  and  deftroy  the  Ork- 
neys; but  merely  ravaged  them.  It  is  clear 
however  that  the  opinion,  that  Kenneth  vanquifhcd 
the  Piks,  is  as  old  as  the  eleventh  century;  and 
perhaps  coasval  with  the  name  of  Scotland  in 
North  Britain.  But  a  grofs  fable  may  take  root 
in  far  lefs  time  than  two  centuries,  which  inter- 
vened between  Kenneth's  time,  and  the  firfl:  ap- 
pearance of  this  tale.  And  older  authorities,  foon 
to  be  produced,  prove  it  void  of  all  foundation. 

Some  parts  of  the  Regifter  of  St.  Andrew's,  alfo 
publifhed  in  the  Appendix  to  vol.  I.  and  written 
about  the  year  1 130,  as  they  bear,  likewife  fupport 
jhe  conqueft  of  the  Piks  by  Kenneth.  The  Chroni- 
cle, N°  IV.  ap.  Inhes,  written  in  William's  reign, 
1 1 65 — 1 214,  and  other  later  pieces,  infinuate 
the  fame.  But  fextraneous  writers  puflied  the 
fable  to  the  gretteft  exceG- 

Henry 
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Henry  of  Huntingdon  was  born  before  the 
year  1108,  as  appears  from  his  own  work,  foL  v. 
217**,  where  he  narrates  his  father^s  death  at  that 
year.     His  hiftory  clofes  at  the  year  11 54,  and 
was  apparently  written  then,    or  before    1 1 6o. 
As  WUliam  of  Malmfbury  is  remarkable  for  be- 
ing the  bcft  of  the  old  Englifti  hiftorians ;    fo 
Henry  for  being  the  worft.     Nicolfon  has  well 
branded  him  as  fabulous  and  confiifed :  and  his 
work  is  rather  a  weak  fermon,  than  a  hiftory,  from 
his  perverfion  of  fafts,  in  order  to  draw  common- 
place morality  from  them.  It  is  fuperfluous  to  con- 
firm this  chara&er  by  extrafts  from  his  hiftory ;  the 
reader  is  referred  to  a  perufal  of  it,  as  the  fureft 
proof.      He  was  the  firft    Englifli  writer  who 
adopted   the  febles  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth ; 
and  his  judgment  is  equally  apparent  in  being  the 
firft  writer,  whom  i  can  difcover  to  have  men- 
tioned the  deft ruft ion  of  the  Piks,  by  fome  pre- 
tended Scots :  for  the  fadt  is,  there  was  no  people 
in  Britain,  known  by  the  name  of  Scots,  from 
about  740,  when  the  kingdom  of  the  old  Scots  in 
Britain  fell,  till  about  1020;   when  the  name  of 
Scots  was  improperly  given  to  the  Piks,  as  after 
fliewn.      With   his  uiual  confufion  Henry  con- 
founds the  Old  Scots  of  Beda  with  the  Scots  of 
his  own  time ;  as  if  he  had  taken  the  MarcQmanni 
of  Tacitys,  for  the  Marcomanni  of  Rabanus  Mau- 
tus ;  or  the  Hungarians  for  Huns.     In  this  view 
it  ftruck  him  that  the  Piks  had  vanifhed;  and 
accordingly  he  fays,  "  the  Piks  feemed  then  fo 
far  extinft,  ,and  their  language  fo  utterly  deftroyed, 
that  all  that  was  recorded  of  them  in  ancient  hif- 
tory appeared  a  mere  fable.'*    *"  And  adds,  on  the 

occafion, 

*  Saville  Scriptorcs  poft  Bedam,  Lend.  1 596. 

^  Quinqueautem  linguis  utitur  Britannia  ;  Brittonum  vide- 
"Cet,  Anglorutn,  Scottorum,  Pictorum,  et  Latinorum  .... 
<iuamvis  Pidi  jana  videantur  deleii ;  et  lingua  eorum  ita  om- 
fJiQc  deftrufta,  ut  jam  fabula  videatur,  quod  in  vetenim 
icriptis  corum  raentio  invenitur.     Cui  autein  non  comparet 
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Qcciifion>  a^fage  fefledlion  upotirthe  infiabili^y  of 
human  glory  :   which  rrefledtionhe  feemstptha^ve 
wanted  an.occafion  to  :make ;   ^and  hsts  thus  in* 
vented  the  ocoalion,  in  order. to  m^ke ; his  reac- 
tion ilriking.     Nor. is  he  the  only  author  who  has 
facrificed  truth  I  to  eloquence,  and  fad):  to  period. 
Inftead  of  concluding  that  a  nation,  might  change 
it's  name,  that  a  people,  called  Piks  three  centu- 
ries before,  might  be  called  Scots  m  his  time^  as 
the  Gauls  were  termed  Franks,  he  -jufcly  infers 
that 'a  whole  nation  had  vanUhed  !    But  his'igno* 
ranee  concerning  the  north  of  Britain  is  not  'Won- 
derful^  when  we  refleft  on  his  ignorance  concern- 
ing his  own  country:    and  it  h  not  furprizing 
that  he  thought  the  Piks  extindt,  who  thought 
that  William  the  Conqiieror   exterminated   the 
Englifh  ^.     Such  is  the  original  fountain  of  this 
wondrous  taJe  ! 

The  ftory,  however,  thus  daikly  furmized  at 
firft,  was,  like  other  falfehoods,  fopn  to  acquire 
circumftances  in  order  to  make  it  tell  well. 

Giraldus  Cambrenfis  wrote  about  1180;  and 
preceding  this  epoch  there  is  no  mention  to  be 
found  or  the  Pikifli  and  Dalriadic  union :  nor  is 
there  indeed  the  fmalleft  fragment,  or  fcrap  exift- 
ing  of  Dalriadic  hiftory  ;  except  the  Duan,  which 
.  gives  no  hint  on  this  fubjedt,  fave  that  it  tacks 
-Kenneth  to  the  lift  of  Dalriadic  kings ;  and  that 
he  was  king  oi  the  Dalriads  as  well  as  of  the 

.  amorem  coeledium,  et  horrorem  terreflnum,  ii  cogitet  non 
folum  reges  eorum,  et  principes,  et  populurp,  deperiifle  p 
verum  etiam  flirpem  omnem,  et  linguam,  et  mentionem, 
limul  defeciiTe  >  Et,  ii  de  aliis  mirum  non  eiTet,  de  lingua 
tamen,  qAiam  unam  inter  csteras  Deus  ab  exordio  fifiguarunv 
inftituit,  mirandum  videtur.  ///•  l.f.v.  171.  It  is  furprizing 
to  find  the  learned  Du  Cange  (Praef  ad  GlofT*  ed.  Adeluno;) 
apply  this  pafTage  to  the  En^l'Jh  /  After  the  word  eormm  he  in- 
lerts  (Anglorum),  Accuracy ! 

^  PerfKit  dominator  Dominus  de  gcnte  Anglorum,  quod' 
diu  cogitaverat.  Genti  namque  Normannorum,  afpcrse  et 
calidx,  tradidit  eos  ad  exterminandum.    JL;^.  Yilt^  a;.  -  2 1 o. 

Piks 
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Piks  is  undoubted.    But  a^  it  mentions  the  Pikifh 
•line  tohaveclofed  in  Conftantin  &2;i^   which  is 
dembnfttably  ^Ife,  no  dependence  can  be  placed 
-on   the  Gaelic  bard's  knowkge   of  the  Biktih 
kingdom^  nor  in  courfe  of  the  great  event*  now 
treated.     Yet  he  >  nientions  •  no  conqueft  of  the  Piks 
by  the  'Dalriads,  ib  that  he  was  a  ilranger  to  the 
&bles<  about  to  be  Coniidered.    The  words  of  Gi- 
raldus,  in  YmTdpagraphia Hibernia^^XiA).  III.  c.  i6^ 
after  fpeaking  of  St.  Patrick's  arrival  in  Ireland  m 
'4^3:2,  Leqgdre,  fon  of  Nell,  being  king  of  j^rekind^ 
are  as  follow  :  He  quoque  notandum  videtur,  fr^- 
diSo  NeUo  hihemia  monarchiam  obtinentej  jexfilm 
Mare  it  Regis  Vltomaj  in  clqffe  mm  madica^  Boreaks 
Britanni^e  partes  occupajfe*    Unde^  et  gens  ab  Us  pr$' 
pagatdf  et  fpecificato  vocabulo  Scatica  vocat^,  ufque 
in  hodilemum,  angulum  ilium  inhabitant  *    Sedquibus 
€K  Cdujis  hue  advenerint,  qualiterquey  et  quantis  prO" 
dkionibus^  potiu^  quam  expeditionibuSj  Pifforum  gen^' 
tenij  pervalidaniy  armis  quoque  et  animojitaie  longe 
prajantem^  apartibus  itlis  expuleruntj  cum  notable 
km  illam  Britannia  Topograpbiam  declardvimus  isnu- 
cle0ius  ekpedieiur.    "  Here  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  in  the  reign  of  the  faid  Nell,  king  of  Ireland, 
fix  fons  of  Mured,  king  of  Uifter,  with  not  a 
fmall  fieet,  occupied  the  north  parts  of  Britain. 
Whence  their  progeny,  by  a  fpecial  name  called 
Scots,  inhabit  that  corner  to  this  day.     But  for 
what  caufes  they  came  here,  and  by  what  treafons, 
rather  than  expeditions,  they  expelled  the  Piks, 
a  nation  moit  powerful  in  arms,  and  far  fuperior 
in  courage,  from  thefe  parts,  fliall  be  more  fully 
explained  when  we  publifh  that  notable  Topogra- 
phy of  Britain/'      This  Topography  never  apr 
peared,  or  at  leaft  cannot  be  found,   tho  long  and 
arixioufly  fought  after  by  many.     But  the  above 
hint  was  fufficient  for  thofe  Scotifli  writers,  tvho 
were  afterward  to   commence    authors    of   our 
hiftory,    with  fmall  talents  for  fuch  an  impor^ 
tant    officci  to   narrate  in   folemn   terms   the 

conqueft 
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conqueft  of  the  Piks  by  the  Dalriads,  afe 
pretended  Scots.  For  in  thofe  times  the 
few  Scotifti  writers  always  followed  and  imitated 
the  Englifh,  as  few  or  no  other  manufcripts  then 
found  their  way  into  Scotland,  Thus  Fordun  and 
Winton  follow  the  Polycronicon  in  plan ;  and  the 
Regiam  Majeftatem  is  a  mere  exfcript  of  Clan- 
ville.  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  furniftied  Fordtm 
with  half  His  fables.  William  of  Malmfbury,  and 
Henry  of  Huntingdon,  are  alfo  familiar  to  For- 
dun; who  puts  from  the  laft  the  total  deftru&ion 
of  the  Piks,  tho  he  blends  it  alfo  with  the  later 
fables  of  Giraldus.  And  this  very  w.ork  and  paf- 
fage  of  Giraldus  is  referred  to  by  Fordun,  lib.  I. 
c.  1 8.  for  the  origin  of  the  name  Scotia. 

But  let  the  paffage  itfelf  declare  how  worthy  he 
was  of  belief.    In  his  account  of  Iriih  hiftory  he 
fliews  the  groffeft  ignorance :  and  in  this  hint  of 
Scotifli,  the  whole  is  one  blunder.     The  fettle- 
ment  of  the  fix  fons  of  Mured,  in  the  reign  of 
Nell,  father  of  Leogaire,  or  about  the  year  400, 
is  unknown  to  every  Irifti  and  Scotilh  monument 
of  hiftory;  toBeda,  Nennius,  &c.   Beda  direftly 
confutes  it,  by  marking  Reuda  -as  the  firft  leader 
of  the  Old  Scots  from  Ireland ;    and  no  one  can 
hefitate  to  ftamp  it  an  arrant  fiftion.  Giraldus  calls 
that  part  of  Britain,  north  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  a 
corner ;  tho  it  be  fix  or  eight  times  the  fize  of  all 
Wales,  his  country,  put  together.    If  he  means 
Dalriada,  or  Argylelhire,  that  is  indeed  a  corner ; 
but  a  corner  nearly  as  large  as  Wales.    There  was 
not  even  a  king  of  Ulfter  till  the  eleventh  century ; 
as  appears  from  Tighernac,  and  other  ancient  Irilh 
writers.     But  it  is  clear  that  he  wrote  this  in  a 
total  ignorance,  both  of  the  country,  and  of  it's 
hiftory  :  and  if  he  be  the  author  of  the  Defcriptio 
Albania^  it  muft  have  been  written  after  this ;  and 
he  profited,  as  that  Defcriptio  fays  it's  author  did, 
by  the  advice  of  Andrew  biftiop  of  Caithnefs,  in 
both  .poiiits;  for  he  there,  with  as  rifible  excefs, 

divides 
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divides  this  comer  into  feven  kingdoms;  and 
only  fays  modeflly,  Kenneth  in  Fi5iinia  regnavit, 
*  reigned  in  Pikland,'  without  one  hint  of  con- 

queft." 

Meantime  the  fiftion  thrived  in  England.  Roger 
ofChefter  wrote  his  Polychronicon  about  1330; 
which  is  imputed  to  Higden  the  plagiary  of  it. 
In  an  excellent  MS.  of  that  work,  containing  paf- 
fages  not  found  in  other  MSS.  and  which  bears  the 
name  of  Roger  ofChefter,  and  is  written  about 
1350,  *  it  is  faid  that  the  Scots  invited  the  chiefe 
of  the  Piks  to  an  entertainment ;  and  flew  them 
by  bafc  treachery.  It  is  added,  Sicque  de  duobus 
ppulis gensbelUcoJior  iotaliter  evanuit.  A  ftrange 
affair,  that,  becaufe  it's  chiefs  were  flain,  a  whole 
nation  fliould  toially  vanijh!  Well  does  0*Fla- 
herty  laugh  at  this  total  extinction ;  for  it  tran- 
fcends  any  thing  in  Irifli  fable.  Need  we  a 
ftronger  proof  that  this  period  of  our  hiftory  is 
the  moft  obfcure  of  all  ?  Is  there  fo  grofs  a  fable^ 
in  the  Roman  or  Pikiih  periods  ? 

Fordun  followed:    and  from   him  this  fable 
paffed  to  all  our  hiftorians  to  this  day.     He,  in 
(peaking    of  Kenneth's  conqoeft    of  the  Piks, 
Jib.  lY.  c.j^.  and  almoft  ufing  the  words  of  Henry 
of  Huntingdon,  whom  he  quotes,  fays.  Sic  quidcm 
non  folum  nges  et  duces  gentis  illius  deleSi  funlj  ve- 
rum  etiamjiirps  ei  genus  adeo,  cum  idiofnatis  fui  lin^ 
gua,  defecijfe  legitur,  ut  quicquid  ex  eis  veterum  re- 
periiur  in  fcriptisy  fiduniy  fabula,  aut  apogryphum^  a 
plerifque   credaiur.      *  So  indeed,    not   only  the 
kings  and  chiefe  of  that  nation  were  deftroyed, 
but   Jikewife  the  ftem  and    progeny,   language 
and  idiom,   fo  totally  failed,   as  we  read,    that 
whatever  is  found  concerning  them  in  the  writ- 
ings   of  the  ancients  is  believed  by  moft  to  be 
feigned,    fabulous,    or  apocryphal.'    BraviJJimo  I 
Does  not  this   confirm  the  aphorifm   formerly 

•  In  Bibl.  Harl.  No,  655. 
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given,  WHEN  FALSEHOOD  IS  RECEIVED 
AS  TRUTH,  THE  OPPOSITE  '  TRUTH 
MUST  OF  ABSOLUTE  NECESSITY  PASS 
FOR  FALSEHOOD  ?  The  names  Scot  and  Scot- 
land had  totally  turned  the  brains  c^  Fordun, 
who  wa«  himfelf,  as.  O'Flaherty  jultly  oblcFves, 
a  Pik.  Yet  he  fpares  no  falfehood  to  deftrdy  the 
honour  of  the  Piks^  and  to  aflert  that  of  the  pre* 
tended  Scots.  Can  human  madnefs  proceed  to  a 
greater  height  ?  What  are  human  affairs,  when 
one  name,  one  word,  can  pervert  the  integrity, 
and  common  fenfe,  of  the  writers  of  a  whole  na- 
tion for  five  centuries  ?  Fordun  has  exerted  all  his 
little  powers  of  fiftion  to  adorn  the  cataftrophe  of 
the  Piks.  Kenneth  ufes  a  mod  fagacious  flrata- 
gem,  to  encourage  his  chiefs  to  this  great  con- 
queft^  by  drefiing  a  man  with  luminous  fleins  of 
filh,  who,  with  the  voice  of  an  angel,  denounces 
vengeance  on  the  Piks.  But  enough  of  this  childifh 
fable. 

Happily  more  ancient  and' purer  fources  re- 
main, from  which  it  is  clear,  that  this  very  Ken- 
neth was  king  of  the  Piks.  That  the  name  of 
Scots  was  not  extended  to  the  inhabitants  of  North 
Britain  till  about  J020,  in  the  reign  of  Malcom 
II.  whofe  predeceffors  are  called  kings  of  the 
piks.  That  Kenneth,  far  from  conquering  or  ex- 
tirpating the  Piks,  was  a  monarch  of  their  own 
royal  ftcm;  and,  if  he  conquered  any  nation,  it 
mtift  have  been  the  Old  Scots  of  Dalriada.  Thefe 
matters  may  appear  ftrange,  as  indeed  truth  muft 
to  thofe  accuftomed  to  falfehood ;  but  as  truth  is 
in  it's  nature  direftly  oppofite  to  falfehood,  and 
It  is  certain  that  Kenneth  did  not  conquer  the 
/Piks,  but  was  their  own  proper  fovereigh ;  a  can- 
did mind  will  naturally  conclude,  that  the  truth 
of  this  matter  is  the  very  reverfe  of  it's  falfehood, 
in  every  ppmt :  and  that  of  courfe  Kenneth,  king 
of  the  Piks,  conquered  the  Dalriads.  Were  i 
to  embrace  this  other  extreme  fide  of  the  queftion, 


i  would  argue  thus. 
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The  name  of  Scotland  not  being  given  to 
North  Britain  till   about  1020,  as  after  fliewn; 
that  is  near  two  dark  centuries  after  Kenneth,  it  is 
out  of  the  queftioni     The  Irifti  churchmen,    re»- 
ceiving  more  and  more  encouragement,   as  Chrif- 
tianity  advanced  in  Fikland,  where  learning  was 
unknown  among  the  natives,    till  a*  late  period 
(the  thirteenth  century),  might  eafily  oecafion  this 
perverfion  of  our  hiftory,    by  afcribing  to  their 
countrymen  the  Old  Scots  of  Dalriada,  what  was 
really  due  to  the  Piks.  The  later  had  prefcrved  the 
memory  of  their  Scy  thh:  extradtion^  as  appears  from 
the  Cbronkon  Piil&rum,  publiflied  by  Innes ;   and 
as  Sco4  was  but  another  term  foi;  Scythian,  as  above 
fliewn,  the  name  with  more  propriety  belonged 
to  the  Piks,  than  to  the  Dalriads.     In  the  time 
of  Adomnan  and  Beda,  the  later  were  alone  called 
Scots  of  Bfitam;    but  this  was  before  any  due 
knowlege  Was    had  of  the  Piks,  or  of  the  Scy- 
jhic  origin  of  the  firfl  Scots.     As  more  informa- 
tion was  got,  the  name  of  Scythians,  or  Scots, 
was  found  to  belong  to  both  nations ;  and  was 
with  great  propriety  given  to  both.     Thus  the 
Urord  Scotii  Britannia,  which,  in  Beda's  time,  im- 
plied only  the  Dalreudini ;    in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury included  the  Piks,  nay  chiefly  denoted  them, 
as  they  were  indeed  real  Scots  or  Scythians,  while 
the  Dalreudini  were  more  than  half  Celts,   and 
ifpoke  the  Celtic  tongue.     But  they  who  gave  the 
generic  name  of  Scots  to  the  Piks  did  not  refledk 
on  the    confufion  this    novelty    muft  oecafion; 
while,   by  retaining  the  old  names,   all  vould 
have  been  clear.     In  the  twelfth  century,  as  we 
-learn  from  mkny  Englilh  cotemporary  writers,  the 
name  of  Piks   was  reftridled  to  the  people  of 
Galloway,  who  having  been  feparated  from  the 
Pikilh  kingdom  by  that  of  Stratclyde,  lying  be- 
tween,  h^d  their   own  lords,   and  retained   the 
Pikifh  name.    Now  it   is   clear  that  the  Piks, 
againfl  whom  Alpin  and  his  fon  Kenneth  fought, 

wer:: 
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.  were  thofe  of  Galloway  only.     The  tales  of  For- 
dun,  invented  by  himfelf,  deferve  no  notice  ;  and 
his  falfehood  is  now  too  well  known  to  meet  with 
any.    The  Regifter  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Andrew's, 
one  of  the  oldeft  monuments  of  our  hiftory,  lays , 
Alpin  occifus  eji  in  Gallewathia^  pqftquam  earn  pent* 
tus  dejlruxitj  et  devqftavit.     Et  bine  tranjlatum  eft 
regnum  Scotorum  in  regnum  Pidorum.     The  Pikilli 
kingdom  was  on  the  north  and  eaft  of  Dalriada ; 
and  not  in  Galloway.     This  is  the  origin  of  the 
fable  concerning  the  battles  of  Kenneth  againft 
the  Piks.     Kenneth  was  natural  foyereign  of  the 
Pikifli  kingdom  ;  but  wanted  to  fubdue.  the  Gal- 
wegians  to  it :    and  it  happened  afterward  that 
the  Galwegians  were  peculiarly  termed  Piks,  af- 
ter that  name  had  ceafed  in  the  real  Pikifli  king- 
dom.    Thus  the  fable  can  be  traced  even  to  it's 
fource  :    and   the  diftinftion  between  Piks  and 
Scots  became,  in  this  darkeft  period  of  our  bif- 
tory,    totally  different  from  what  is  commonly 
fuppofed. 

That  the  language  of  the  Scotti,  the  Irifh,  pre- 
vailed  in  Scotland  after   the  time   of  KeriEieth, 
there  is  not  a  ihadow  of  proof.     Th^  extenfio^n  c£ 
the  Highlanders,  and  of  their  fpeech,  feem  to  be- 
long  to  the  times  when  the  Norwegians  drove 
them  from  the    Hebudes,     and    weftern  coaft. 
They  alfo  naturally  fpred  into  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, after  the  Norwegian  power  failed  there,  be- 
ing the  neareft  inhabitants;  and  adapted  by  na- 
ture and  cuftoms  to  mountainous  and  barren  re- 
gions.    Their  fpeech  had  indeed  a  great  advan- 
tage over  the  Pikifli,  in  being  a  written  and  cul- 
tivated language,  fince  the  time  of  St.  Patrick ; 
while  Ninian  and  Coluniba,  the  apoftles  of  the 
Piks,    moft    unfortunately  totally    neglefted   to 
teach  them  to  write  their  own  language.     But  as 
there  is  not  a    fliad^w  of  proof  that  the  Irifli 
tongue  ever  was  at  all  ufed  in  the  Lowlands  of 
Scotland,  it  is  needlefs  to  infifl:  further  upon  this. 

The 
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The  qu^on  then  rem^itis  entire,  whether  thtf 
tmion  of  the  Piks  and  Dalriads>  falfely^  called 
Scots^  was  not  elBTeded  by  a  complete  con4ueft  of 
the  later,  by  the  former,  under  Kenneth  dieif 
own  proper  king  >  Tighernac,  and  Caradoc  bt 
LiaDcarvon  who  wrote  a  century  after  Tigher- 
nac,  or  about  1 1 80,  mark  the  death  of  Kenneth> 
fimply  as  king  of  the  Fik^ ;  juft  as  they  date  the 
death  of  Kenneth  L  fon  of  Luthrixi,  or  of  any 
other  Pikiih  kings.  The  title  of  king  of  ihd 
Piks  continues ;  that  of  king  ofDalriada,  or  of 
the  Old  Britifli  Scots,  is  extin6^4  Wo^ld  not 
plain  fenfe  argue  from  this,  that  the  Piks  had 
conquered  the  Dalriads  ?  The  hiftory  of  the  later 
after  their  conqueft  by  Unguft,  740,  become! 
more  and  more  obfcure,  till  it  is^  totally  eztin-* 

fuiflied*  That  of  the  I^iks  is  more  and  nibre 
nown.  The  Iri(h  writer^  would  naturallyfavouT 
the  Dalriads  J  yet  it  is  from  them  that  thcfe  cir^ 
cumflances  fully  appear*  In  common  argument^ 
a  prababiUy  that  the  Piks  vanquiifaed  the  Dalriads 
is  rational :  that  the  Dalriads  Ihduld  conquer  the 
pikiih  kingdom,  efpeeially  at  a  time  when  the 
former  were  fo  reduced,  and  the  later  fo  powerful^ 
is  abfurd  and  impollible.  The  Danes  ravage  the 
Dalriads  with  impunity ;  no  king,  no  army,  zp^ 
piears  againit  them*  In  Pikland  there  are  great 
battles,  and  the  Danes  gain  no  footing.  The 
Norwegians  about  880  feize  moft  of  the  territ04 
ties  of  the  Dalriads ;  and  hold  them  for  near  fouc 
centuries.  In  the  north  of  Pikland  they  cfFeft  a 
ifcttlement ;  but  the  Pikiih  power  gains  as  much 
On  the  fguth,  as  it  lofes  on  the  north  ;  and  gains 
fertile  plains^  while  it  yields  barren  mountains. 
In  (hort, ,  upon  every  principle  of  hjiloric  autho* 
rity,  and  of  argument,  if  the  fole  queftion  were 
whether  the  Piks  conquered  the  Dalriads,  or  the 
contrary,  there  is  no  room  to  heiitate  in  laying, 
that  the  truth  is  dircdly  oppolitc  to  our  Cdtic  fa-^ 
Vol.  11.  h  Ues, 
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bles^  aiifd  that  the  Piks  conquered  the  Dalriadsv 
Nor  wcwiM  this  Celtic  perverfion  of  hiftory  wanf 
example  in  Welch,  or  in  Irifti  hiftoty.  Had  not 
Gildas  and  Beda  remained,  Arthur's  conqueft  of 
England  might  be  ftill  believed  i  tho  the  poor  fa-* 
thers  of  the  foble  be  confined  to  a  few  mountains^ 
The  viftories  of  the  Gael  over  thd^  Firbolg,  iri 
Iriih  hiftorj^,  are  of  the  fame  ckfs ;  dnd  tbefe  Cel^ 
tic  fiaiblers  make  the  former  the  Scotti,  while  the 
tater  are  the  Scotti,  As  it  is  to  Highland  fena^ 
chics  and  Irilh  churchmen^  that  we  owe  the  con* 

?jucft  of  the  Piks  by  the  Dalriads,  there  is  per- 
eSt  analogy  in  the  cafe,  and  every  room  to  infer 
that  the  ulual  perverfion  of  Celtic  underftanding 
has  taken  place^  and  that  the  truth  is  the  direS: 
rcTcrfc. 

Btit  ft  may  be  faid  there  are  two  arguments,  to 
be  dritwn  from  the  old  lifts  of  our  kings  againfl: 
this  account,  i.  The  fucceffion  after  Kenneth 
becomes  hereditary.  2.  The  Pikifli  Brudis,  Drufts^ 
icc4  eesrfe^  and  idew  names  appear. 

To  the  firft  of  thefe  arguments  it  U  attfwered, 
that  the  Pikifh  fucceffion  became  hereditary  before 
Kenneth ;  as  Druft  IX.  fon  of  Conftantin,  and 
Uven  fon  of  Unguft  11.  came  to  the  crown 
after  their  fathers ;  as  formerly  explained  in  the 
Chapter  of  Pikifli  kings.  And  the  fucceffion  of 
thefe  is  abfolutely  fimilar  to  that  after  Kenneth, 
for  firft  Unguft  II.  brother  of  Conftantin  fuccceds> 
then  Druft  IX.  fon  of  Conftantin. 

To  die  fecond  it  is  anfwered,  tftat  a$  the 
nataes  after  Kenneth  arc  not  the  ufual  Pikifli 
names,  fo*  neither  aro.  they  the  ufual  Dalriadic. 
The  names  of  Kenneth,  and  of  Alpinf  bis  f;lther, 
are  Pikifli,  not  Dalriadic.  Conad  Keir  our  writers 
c^ll  Kenneli  Keir,  but  Conad  is  not  Kermeih^  as 
Irifli  antiquaries  juftly  obferve.  But  the  5  2d 
king  of  the  Piks  was  Kenneth  fon  of  Luthrin, 
A.  D.  617^  and  the  66th,  Kenneth ^  fon  of  WiN 
dech,  A.  D.  763,  by  Hoveden  called  Cynotb^   a$ 

the 
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the  Latia  C  is  always  to  be  pronounced  K,  as  it 
Was  in  the  early,  and  in  the  middle  ages  ^     Of 
the  other  fevente^n  kings  down  to  Malcom  HI* 
there  are^  tvfrp  Dodalsi    three   Conflantins,    two  * 
Malcoms.    Others  areJEd,   Grig,   Indiilf^   Odo 
(called  DufF-odo,    or  Black  Odo,  and  Hence  by 
ferror  Duff),,  Culen,  Grim,   Duncan,   Macli9th, 
Lulach.    That  we  are  indebted  for  the  hiftory  of 
this  period  to  IriQi  churchmen,  bards,  and  fena-. 
chies,  who  had  all  the  little  learning  then  known 
in  Pikland,  is  too  certain ;   and  hence  Iriih  epi- 
thets.    Yet  thefe  names  are  not  Iri(h,  tho,  if  fome 
were,  foreign, caufes  might  occafion  them.    T^ot 
the  churchmen,  who  were  Irifli,  might,  by  per- 
miffionofthe  parents,  give  Irifli  lianles.    Some 
of  the  kings  might  be  married  to  Irifli  ladies, 
and  the  mothers^  or  their  relations,  impofe  the 
names.     Irifli  names  might  become  fafliioiiable 
among  the  Piks,  as  the  former  were  the  learned 
people,  and  their  language  cultivated :  fo  Greek 
names  became  common  in  Ruflia,  tho  the  Riiffians 
l^e  not  Greeks;    Lafily,  the  Irifli  churchmen,  and 
bards,   mighty   as  ufual  in  the  Celtic  language, 
change  the  nanies  to  a  Celtic  femblance.    Thefe 
caufes  confideted,.  there  would  be  little  reafdn  to 
lyonder  that  the  Pikiih  kings  of  this  period,  after 
the  Dairiads  were  united  with  the  Piks,  ftiould 
Vary  k  little  in  their  names.    But  there  is  no  need 
of  thefe  arguments    here;    for,    after  all,    the 
names  are  much  mdre  I^ikifli|  than  Irifli  or  Dal- 
riadic.     Dcnelyj^fis  father  of  Garriad,  57  th  king 
0{  the  Piks^  and  the  name  Doninail,  or  Donald^ 
is  Gothici  as  indeed  nioft  Irifli  nanies  of  kingT 

.  '  Rnric  and  JBams^ were  the  Scandinavian  founder^  of  the 
Ruffian  empire :  !&  Ruflia  tB'u  pr6houn(:ed7^  ai  Peddor  for, 
THeodbr,  &b.  fd  th^t  Kinaih  is  the  real  liaoie.  Al/nm  or  EU 
fm  it  the  name  of  a-moneyer  on  Hardeknute's  coinv.  Ei* 
Ma  was  biihop  of  Winchefter  in  Edgar'*  reign.  Malmfb.  de 
Geft.  Pont.  Salon  names,  beginning  with  Ken^  are  numerous^ 
&^  Kmuf^  £»M&t,  KenriJ^  &c.  The  names  of  Kenneth,  and 
hbfither,  arc  purely  Gothic. 

1/u  are: 
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*  are :  Domald  was  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
Sweden.  The  Conftantins  are  Pikifh:  the  firft 
Confbantin  king  of  the  Piks  \n  792  is  well 
known.  Ed  fccms  the  Pikifh  Wid.  Grig^  Indulfy 
OdOy  Culertf  Grimy  are  all  Gothic  names,  dire&^ 
and  without  Celtic  vitiation.  Thus  only  four 
names  remain,  Mulcom,  DuncaHy  Macbeik,  Lulath^ 
The  former  rs  furdy  Pikilh;  Bnidi,  the  well- 
known  Pikifh  king,  being  fon  of  Mai  km :  as  for 
Celtic  etymologies  from  Columba,  &c.  they  are 
dreams.  Mai  is  Gothic,  jpeecb;  konr^  0  man; 
fo  that  the  .word  feems  to  imply  an  dcquent  many 
or  perhaps  a  leader  ,who  dire&s  the  army  by  his 
words  ot  command.  There  is  no  Malcom  ia  the 
Iriih  or  Dalriadic  lifts ;  and  there  is  in  the  Pikiih* 
Duncan  is  the  only  name  to  be  found  in  Dalriadic 
ftpry,  where  is  a  Duncan  Beg,  king  of  Cantire; 
The  Irifli  name  is  really  Donchadh,  pronounced 
Donca,  fometimes  latinized  Doncadius.  Simeon 
of  Durham,  who  wrote  about  1164^^  <^s  our 
name  Duncan,  Dunecanus  ;  and  the«e  is  room  to 
believe  ^hat  this  name  is  not  the  Iriih  D(Hrcha€th, 
tho  the  Highland  feoachies  confounded  them. 
Dun  is  Gothic,  a  fort  ^^  kan,  foffumy  vaieoi  land 
no  Iriih  etymology  can  come  To  near;  and  there 
is*  no  proof  that  the  name  is  Iriih.  As  for  the 
two  remaining,  Maebeihy  zxALulach^  the  fomaer 
is  commonly  uippofed  no  i^ame  at  all,  as  it'figni- 
fies^  only  the  fon  of  Beth.  The  Mac  now  ufed  waal 
never  anciently  part  of  a  fixt  name,  till  furname^ 
arofe  iii  the  eleventh  century;  but  they  did  not 
reach  Scotland  till  after  the  lime  of  Malcom  IIL 
thir  old  writers  call  this  king  Macbeda^  saadB^k^ 
Bed^  Beda,  are  well  known  Anglo-Gothic  names. 
The  Highland  fenachies  Teem,  in  fcom  of  this 
ufurper,  to  have  omitted  his  name,  and  to  have 
called  him  the  fon  of  Beth,  fon  of  Finle^^    Old 

t  It  alfo  means  tlaotar^  as  our  din*  Duncan  may  thereforp 
m^fnjirffng  voicty  a  ueceidary  matter  ia  a  barbaric  lead^. 

Englilh 


Eiigltili  wiitef  s  cs^l  him  Macbetad ;  and  I  queftjon 
if  his  name  be  BOt  Maheth;  or  if  the  mac  prefix;  b^ 
not  a  fall  of  leicers,  not  implying  the  Iriih  mac. 
The  mac  may  be  found  in  Gothic,  nay  in  Latia 
aames,  as  Macrinus,  Macrobius;  and  i.  have 
heard  of  the  later's  beiiig  taken  fer  a  Scotiih 
name.  What  feems  to  confirm  that  Macbeth  does 
not  meaa  fon  of  Beth  is,  that  his  &ther  w^ 
Finleg ;  and  he  is  called  Macbeth ^  film  Finleg^  in 
our  old  lifts*  Now  the  grandfather's  name  is 
never  put  in  cfaeie  lifts ;  and  there  feems  no  room 
to  believe  it  the  cafe  here.  In  the  Duan  Mac« 
beth  is  called  abfolutely  the  fon  of  Finleg ;  and 
his  name  not  p|Ut  ai  his  own  reign.  As  to  Lu^ 
Jach>  his  name  is  not  £3und  in  the  Celtic  ;  and,  if 
it  were,  may  be  found  in  the  Gothic.  Thus,  tho  to 
grant  fome  of  thefis names  Celtic  wouldnot  injure  the 
queftion,  chere  is  no  occafipn  even  for  that  conceT- 
£on. 

Upon  the  whole,  as  the  Irifh  churchmen  and 
IxMfds  had,  after  the  union  of  the  Piks  and  Dal- 
riads,  all  the  little  katning  of  Pikland,  and  totally 
perverted  it**  hiftory  \o  their  own  fables;  there 
is  great  ifoom  to  believe,  that,  in  fpite  of  all  thefe 
fables,  the  Piks  really  conquered  the  Dalriads-, 
and  that  the  royal  line  continued  Pikifh,  as  did 
by  far  the  moft  jaumerous,  but  unhappily  the 
unlearned,  part  of  the  people.  As  for  the  name 
of  Scots  and  Scotland j  if  we  even  granted  them  to 
originate  in  Pikland  from  the  Dalriads,  this  al- 
lowance would  not  imply  either  conqueft;  or  fu- 
periority  In  numbers.  For  the  Angli,  tho  finally 
va^quiihed  by  the  Saxons,  and  always  far  inferior 
to  them  in  number,  yet  gave  name  to  England. 

So  much  for  the  two  extremities  of  this  quef- 
tion;  naniely,  whedier  the  Oalriads  conquered 
thePik^,  or  the  Piks  the  Dalriads.  But  neither 
of  thefe  extreme  views  feems  true ;  and  there  are 
medial  views  next  to  be  confidered,  which  have 
a  jufter  claim  to  attention.  Let  us  firft  confider 
the  moft  ancient  authorities  on  the  matter. 

L  3  I.  Nennius, 
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1.  Nennius,  as  h  well  known  from  difFergnt 
chronological  calculations  in  his  work,  wrote  in 
858.  Samuel,  >vho  jnade  additipns  to  it,  was  his 
friend  and  cptemporary ;  and  thie  authority  of 
botH  is  equal.  An  authprity  nearer  the  time  can- 
not be  expefted.  His  words,  ch.  5,  are,  Po/i  in^ 
iervallum  annorum  mulioruin^  non  minus  ©cccc, 
Fim  veneruni,  et  occupaverunt  infulas  qua  Orcades 
vocantur.  Et  p^fita^  ex  infulu  affimiithts^  vajiave-' 
runt  non  modtcas  et  mult  as  regicnes ;  occupaveruntqu^ 
ias  infxnifirali  pldga  Britanni4e  ;  et  manent  vfque  in 
hodiemuiH  diem.  Jbi  tertiam  partem  Britannia  te^ 
fiuerunti  et  tenent  ufque  nunc.  ^*  After  an  interval 
of  many,  not  lefs  than  900,  years^  the  Piks  came 
and  feizcd  the  ilands  called  Orkneys,  And  after- 
ward, from  the  neighbouring  iles,  wafted  fevera^ 
not  fmali  regions ;  dpd  fcized  thole  in  the  north 
part  of  Britain,  and  remain  to  this  day.  They 
held  the  third  part  of  Britain,  and  hold  it  now.^ 
No  tcftimony  can  be  more  explicit  than  this.  Had 
the  Dalriads  conquered  the  Piks,  could  fo  great 
an  event  have  efcaped  the  notice  of  Nenhius, 
living  at  the  very  time  ?.  Far  from  this,  he  rather 
witneffes  that,  the  Piks  had  vanquifhe4  the  Dal- 
riads ;  for  lie  mentions  the  former  as  lords  of  thq 
northern  TH I  kn  of  Britain,  a  term  of  divifion  al- 
moft  top  large  for  Scotland,  In  another  place 
Nennius,  fpeaking  of  the  Orkneys,  lays,  they  arc 
beyond  the  Piks  :  fo  that  the  Piks  retained  all 
their  poffeflions  in  the  time  of  Nennius. 

2.  King  Alfred  reigned  from  872  till  900.  In 
his  tranilations  of  Bcda  and  Orofius,  he  ufes  a 
paraphraftic  plan,  and  makes  additions  of  his  own. 
The  Piks  he  frequently  mentions  by  the  names  of 
Pihtar^  Pihtar,  Pybfdr,  Peohtar ;  but  drops  not 
one  hint  of  any  alteration  in  their  condition.  This 
filence  is  furely  important,  if  not  conclufive  ;  for 
fo  memorable  an  event  as  their  conqueft  could 
not  have  efcaped  the  king.  ' 

3.  Afler 
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3.  ACer  wrote  his  life  of  Alfred   aboyt  t}ie 
fame  time ;  and  he  mentiQns  the  Danes  as  ray^gr* 
ing  the  Pijljcs  in  875 ;    bu;  f?ys  nothii^g  of  any 
new  fovereigqcy  in  Pikland- 

4.  The  oaxon  Chronicle  was.  written  in  the 
t^nth  and  eleventh  century;  It  mentions  the  Piks 
i^i  875,  as  Afler  ;  but  has  not  a  hint  of  any  revolu- 
tion in  Pikland*  Ethelwerd  and  Ingulphus,  wri- 
ters of  the  eleventh  century,  mention  the  Piks 
efpecially,    as  warring   under  Conflantin^    their 

£•  Tighernac  wrote  about  10S8  ;  and  h^  pre* 
ferved  many  particulars  concerning  th^  P}ks  aqd 
Palriad$«  Th^  kings  of  the  former  he  chronicles 
minutely^  ^4  ^ficadly ;  but  is  quite  iilen)t  as  IQ 
any  revolution  in  Kenneth's  time.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  mentions  the  death  of  Kenneth,  as  ^king 
of  the  Piks,'  Surely,  as  Innes  juftly  obferves, 
had  bp  conquered  the  Piks,  he  would  not;  have 
been  trailed  th^ir  king,  but  king  of  Pikland.  But 
Tighernac  marks  his  d,eath  in  the  very  fame 
words,  which  he  ufes  for  all  the  other  Pikifh  kings* 
Nay,  Tighernac  calls  the  fucceflbrs  of  Kenneth 
4Qwq  (0  !UQnald,  who  died  899,  kings  of  the  Pik$ 
filwgy;,  He  fays,  *  801,  Donald  M*Alpin,  king 
of  the  Pifcs,  4jpd/  ?  875,  Conftantin  M'Cinaoch, 
rex  Piitomm  moritur/  Donald  the  next  he  calls 
Jf.iijg  gf  Albany, 

0*  Aft  ol4  Ui^  tranflatioQ  of  Nei}nius,  quoted 
by  Lyqch,  gives  \}s  a  lift  of  the  kings  of  the  iPiks 
frprn  Br^di^  fqn  of  Meilocon  557  ;  and  gQ?s  on 
in  conftant  fi^cceflion  to  Malcom  III.  1056,  and 
;^ft^r;  making  Ke^iineth  fqn  of  Alpin  fucceed  the 
laft  Br^d},  vithgut  Qne  hint  pf  any  failure,  or  new 
line* 

^.  The  Welch  \yriter5  ^xp  as  ignorant  of  any 
revolution  in  Pikland  as  the  Englifl^  and  Irifti ;  for 
Caradoc,  who  wrote  about  i|8o,  marks  the  death 
ef  Kenneth  fimply  as  *  king  of  the  Fiks/ 

JL  4  8.  The 
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'-  8.  The  Gaelic  Duan  gives  no  hint  of  any  refo- 
lution  in  Kenneth's  time. 

Such  are  the  genuine  ancient  authorities  on  thi| 
fubjedt :  and  from  them  two  conclufions  follow. 

1.  That  there  was  no  conqueft  or  remarkable  revo- 
Itition  ii^  Pikland,  under  Kenneth,  fon  of  Alpin ; 
lelfe  it  could  npt  have  cfcaped  all  writers  of  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  Wales,  the  three  neareft  coun- 
tries. •  2.  That  thcfe  ancient  authors  dearly  tcftify, 
on  the  tontrary,  that  there  was  not,  by  marking 
the  Piks  as  in  their  old  power  in  Kenneth's  time^ 
and  long  after ;  nay  by  putting  Kenneth  and  hi^ 
fucceflbrs  as  really  kings  of  th^  Piks.  To  op-r 
pofe  fuch  late  writers  as  Henry  of  Huntingdon 
and  Giraldus,  to  thofe  early  teilimonies,  would  he 
contrary  to  every  rule  of  hiftpry. 

Yet  unhappily  not  one  of  thefc  authorities 
Iheds  any  light  on  the  nature  of  Kenneth's  fuccefv 
iion.  The  Duan,  and  our  old  lifts,  together  with 
the  regular  inheritance  after  hi^  time,  fecm  to  im- 
ply that  there  muft  have  been  foinc  ripvelty.  Per- 
haps prejudice  may  ftill  cling  around  me ;  but  i 
muft  confefs  that  i  am  not  bold  enough  to  fay 
fhat  there  was  no  change  under  Kenneth.  Sq 
much  fmoke  raifes  a  fufpicion  of'fotiie  fire.  As  a 
Greek  grammarian  wiflied  to  raife  the  ghoft  of 
Homer,  in  order  to  learn  the  place  of  that  poet's 
birth,  i  would  defire  to  evocate  the  fh^de  of  Ken-  ' 
neth,  that  i  might  enquire  how  he  came  to  the  \ 
Pikifh  throne.  But  let  us  ufe  the  means  in  our  I 
power  to  arrive  at  the  higheft  probability,  if  not 
the  truth  of  thjs  event. 

There  are,  fo  far  as  i  recoiled,  four  ways  in 
which  a  crpwn  may  be  gained,    i.  By  inheritance. 

2.  By  cpnqueft.  3.  By  eleftion.  4.  By  ufurpa<r 
tion.  The  three  later  ways  feem  here  out  of  the 
queftion.  That  thef e  was  no  conqueft  has  been 
fhewn  above.  Had  Kenneth  been  eledked,  it  is 
hard  tp  account  for  his  eftablilhing  the  inheritance 
in  his  race  i  and  eledtion^  as  abqve  ihewnji  had  cerr 
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ptiilly  ceaied  in  Pikland  before  Kentieth^s  ticDc. 
For  ufurpation  we  have  po  authprity,  nor  eveti 
piuCb  of  fufpicion;  Kpineth  was  the  Ton  of  Al- 
pin,  ^  kii^g;  and  i  know  no  example  of  lafurpati^ 
f9  film  iu  the  race  of  the  iifurper^  ftnd  void  of 
competition :  nor  is  there  one  hu)C  iti  Tighemac, 
or  other  e^ly  authors,  of  any  viftory  over  the 
lawful  king*  There  is  therefpre  reafon  to  infer 
(hat  Kex^prai  became  kipg  of  Pikland  by  inherit* 
ancc. 

Aliowuig  this,  oi|iy  three  queflioni  can^  in  ap^ 
peftrance^  arife  on  the  fubje^.  t.  If  Kenneth  wa& 
originally  and  merely  kin^  of  thi  Piks,  ai)d  had 
no  connexion  with  the  Palriads  ?  a.  If  he  was  of 
jthe  old  Dalriadic  line  of  kings  of  the  Scodfli  or 
Iriih  a^eis^j  and  heir  of  Pikland  by  the  female 
iine?  3'*  If  he  was  of  a  new  Dalriadic  liiie  of  Fik« 
ffliexti^MSv  fltnd  dlaiined  the  Pikiih  throne  by 
Pl^txyf  inheritance? 

I.  If  Jpenneth  was  merely  and  (blely  king  of 
1th&  Pik;,  it  is  hard,  if  not  impoffible^  to^  account 
for  the  old  ^fts  placing  a  remarkable  revolution 
in  hts  rime.  The  Duan,  and  other  pieces^  put 
him  in  the  Dalriadic  ftries ;  Tigherdac,  Cairadoc, 
the'  Iri(h  tranilator  of  Nennius^  &c.  put  him  in 
the  Pikiih.  Nothing  is  «»iore  certaiiil  in  our  hif- 
tory  than  that  the  kingdpms  of  Pikland  and  Dal- 
riada  were  united  in  bis  perfon.  Wkh  all  due 
contempt  for  Celtic  pctveriion,  it  feetns  Violent 
to  p8bT  fuch  outrage  to  all  our  old  fragments  6f 
hi&>ry,  as  to  fay  that  Kenneth  was  merely  king 
pf  the  Piks ;  and  that  no  revolution  happened  in 
Piklaiad  in  his  time. 

%.  That  Kenneth  was  hot  of  the  Dalriadic^ 
Old  Scotilhy  or  Iriih  line>  has  been  ihewn  above. 
The  poor  falilficaticms^  ufed  to  conneft  him  with 
tl^at  lind,  fufficiently  ptavt,  to  a  candid  enquirer^ 
that  he  clid  not  belong  to  it.  The  Iriih  Annals, 
equial^  not  b^fled  againft  fuch  a  matter,,  afford 
convincing  proofs  againft  the  fuppoiition.     The 

Gaelic 
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Gaelic  Duan,   wdttenia  tb&  eleventh  century, 
marks  all  the  kings  from  Fergus  and  Loam  to 
MalcomllL  1056,  as  of  the  race  of  Ere.     This 
only  fliews  that  the  Highland  fenachies  had  yfed 
the  common  Celtic  ikill .  in  fabricating  gene^lo- 
gies5  aaJ.tlM*  the,elapfe  of  two  dark  centuries 
had  encouraged  their  uifual  perverfion  of  hiftory* 
The  Pikst  ^  warlike  and  illiterate  people,    were 
WWght  by  Irifti  churchn^en  to  venerate  their  learnt 
ing.    Tne  new  namg  of  Scots,    impofcd  before 
the  Pik^  bed  any  literature  among  them^  and  the 
name  of  Piks  reftrided  to  the  inimical  Galwegi* 
ans,  nia4e  the  old  Piks  defptie  and  abolilh  the 
mcBiory  <^  their  own  power •    Perhaps  the  Piks 
bad  qiiite  dW^t^H  genealogies,  before « the  new 
liame  of  Scots  turned  their  own  fword  ag^inft 
their  own  \>re^ ;  and  made  them  fight  for  the  (lir 
periority  of  ih^  Pld  Scpts»  their  noipinal  encefr 
tors.     Such  frenzy  alfo  occyrred  in  ^Fncnch  ^4 
Englijth  hiftory ;  and  prevails  in  it's  higheft  rage 
at  &is  ds^y  \n  the  Scotiih.    Put  who  is  now  fq 
weak  as  to  regard  a  Celtic  genealogy  as  hiftory  ? 
A  Celtic  ienaghy  would  build  a  genealogy  of  the 
Pope  or  t^e  Great  Mq^y  up  tQ  MileW,   nay 
to  Adam  and  beypndi  ^(Ois  ffdff  in  una.    What 
can  in4ped  be  ea|ier  than  to  makie  9,  \\A  of  nasnes  i 
With  p^hejT  fictions  a  Hneid  def^xm  fails,  in  a  fe^ 
centuries  j  j»ut  with  t^Q  Celts  it  endures  for , ever  {- 
There  cannot  be  a  ftron wr  proof  of  Celtic  capa- 
city than  their  fpndnefs  for  genealogy ;  a  fctence 
liin^npwn  jp,  qr  ^efpjffd  by,  ?iU  othe|[  iiatipn?** ; 

^  Except  the  Greenlandertp  who^  aa  €iantz  toformif  can 
all  repeat  their  genealogies  for  feyeral  ^nerationt.  In  the 
curious  MS.  lives  of  Welch  faints.  Cotton  lib.  Vefp.  A.  XIV. 
of  the  13th  of  13th  cent,  is  a  diverting  fpeclmen 'of  genuine 
ancient  Celtic  genealogies*  Su  Cadoc  la  defoended  from  Au- 
gudus,  thus  :  Auguuus  j^wVDdavianum,  qui  g.  TibcriujiP, 
q.  g.  Gaium,  q.  g.  Claudium,  q.  g.  Vefpafianum....Nero  g. 
Trajanunn,  Trajanus  g.  Hadriamim,  &c.  iThe  reader  may 
red  afltired  that  the  others  are  of  the  lame  ftampi  thp  not  fo 
eafily  convincible  of  falfehoofl* 
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pmd  when  protradcd ^  of  fuch  notorious  uncertainty 
and  falfehoody  as  to  difgtift  ^yery  found  mind.  It 
is  well  knpwH  what  (oil  and  indul^ry  it  has  coft 
men  of  real  learning,  tp  detail  4  genealogy  of  the 
firft  imperial  and  royal  houf^  in  Europe,  even  up 
to  tb^  twelfth  cj^ntury  :  hgw  ;h^  l^qd  any  faith 
to  an  ignorant  C^Ujc  fenadiy,  utterly  ^  flranger 
1:0  truth  and  hiftpry  ^  P^Flaher^y  has  been  forced 
to  cut  and  mangle  the  Irifh  geneal(%ies  at  plea- 
fure ;  beoaufe  the  generations  wer^  top  numerous ; 
that  )s  the  gi6n^alogy  was  falfe,  for  a  de&ft  in  one 
link  detiroys  $he  whole  chain  at  once.    But  to 
infiil  on  this  wovild  b^  to  infult  the  reader's  good 
fe^if^,  fp  ht  us  le^ve  Celtic  genealogies  to  Celtic 
undprfUnding;.    Frpiq  T^Hefnac^  and  other  au  *• 
thenttc  writers,  we  knqw  tha;  the.  Irilh  genealogy 
pf  pur  kings  i$  falfe  and  abfurd,   as  nas  been 
.|hewn  above;  and  that  the  name,  of  Kenneth's 
grandfather  is  loft  beyond  redemption.     From 
Tighemac>  and  the  Annals  qf  Ulfter,  we  learn 
who  were  the  lateft  kings  rf  the  rape  of  Ere, 
both  iq  Argyle  aqd  i^prn ;   and  know  to  a  cer- 
tainty that  Kenneth  did  ^Qt  belong  to  that  gene- 
jilogy  at  all.  - 

3.  After  long  and  mature  confideration  of  the 
prefent  fpbjeft,  and  revolving  it  in  every  point  of 
view,  as  it*s  radical  importance  to  our  hiftory 
defervcd,  i  am  convinced,  that  the  affirmative,  of 
fhe  thir4  queflion  can  alone  folve  every  difficulty, 
and  bear  eyery  weight  of  hiftoric  truth ;  namely^ 
That  Kenneth  was  of  a  new  Dalriadic  line  of 
PikiO)  ^3i;trad9  ^^d  gained  the  Pikifh  crown  by 
inhc^rltanc^.  Tq  cpx^firni  this,  the  following  co- 
gent arguments  afife,  i.  In  mere  theory  this 
opinion  is  the  moil  probable,  as  it  is  a  medial 
pn^  between  %yrq  extremes  above  confidered; 
namely,  that  Kennetl^  wa$  merely  king  of  the 
Piks,  and  that  he  was  of  ^he  old  Dalriadic  race. 
Kqw  tho  it  be  true  that  truth  is  one  extreme,  and 

falfehood 
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RMehood  anbther;   and  a  medial  opi«ion  may, 
abftraftly  confidcred,   be  thotight  to  be  neither 
true  nor  falfe }  yet  in  human  teftimony  there  is 
generally  fuch  a  mixture  of  faliehood  in  truth,  and 
t)f  truth  in  falfehood,  that  the  medial  point  has 
always  been  confidered  as  that  of  truth,  wiiHom, 
and  vinife.     Media  tutiffimus  ibis,  is  a  maxim  ap- 
plrcable  to  hiftory,  as  well  as  to  life,  and  has  been 
iWlowcd  in  doubtful  points  by  moft  writers  of 
wiWom  and  moderation.     2.  But  to  pafs  from 
theory  to  -fafts  we  know,   as  above  ftated,  that 
Ungtfft,  king  of  the  Piks>  totally  Conquered  Dal- 
riada,  and  put  ks  princes  in  chams  about  the  year 
740.    And  we  know  that  after  this  neither  the 
houf^  df  Ijom,  nor  thait  of  Argyle,  held  the  fcep- 
tre  of  Dhlriada,  but  that  a  new  hoiife  fticeeeded, 
inferrable  to  be  Pikilh  by  every  reafon*    3.  Even 
fbppdfing  that  Ed  Fin  was  not  of  Pikiih  race, 
ther^  are  no  lefs  than  eight  other  kings  from  Ed 
Fin  to  Alpin^  whofe  genealogy  we  know  nothing 
of;  and,  not  to  dwell  on  the  others,  k  is  certain 
that  Alpin  and  Kenneth  are  Piki(h  regal  names, 
and  not  Dalriadic  :  lb  that  there  is  reaion  to  infer 
that  Kenneth  a,nd  his  father,  at  leafl, '  were  Pikifli 
kings  of  Dalriada.    4.  This  plain  account  folves 
the  various  information*  we  have  concerning  Ken- 
neth ;  fome  ancient  writers  calling  him  king  of 
The  Piks,  while  others  put  him  in  the  Dalriadic 
line.    Allow  him  to  have  been  originally  king  of 
the  Dalriads ;  and  all  is  eafy.     Alpin  and  he  had, 
as  i$  mbft  likely,  received  the  Dalriadic  fceptre  in 
hereditary  fucceffion  from  Ed  Fin,  Pikilh  monarch 
of  Dalriada.    The  right  which  Kenneth  had  to  the 
Pikiih  crown  is  indeed  obfcure,  for  as  to  our  mo- 
dem tale  of  Fergufia,  daughter  (or,  as  fome  more 
dironologicaUy  cook  it,  fitter)  of  Unguft  II.  kii^  of 
the  Piks,  being  wedded  to  Achy,  father  of  Alpin, 
it  is  a  mere  romance  of  that  king  of  4brgers,  Hec- 
tor Boyce.    The  very  name  Fergufia  fpeaks  this ; 
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and  thai  Adiy  never  exiftbd^  as  fvHy  ih<C99m 
above.  In  ^839  Uwen»  oc  in  Iri(h  Eogaa  (pro* 
nounce  Oan)^  Ton  of  Unguft  IL  king  of  the  Piks 
by  inheritance,  died,  it  VFOuld  feem,  ihtt»  on  the 
death  of  Uwen,  two  competitors  arofe  for  th^ 
Pikifli  crown,  Alpin  tlie  Dadri^c  king,  and: 
Vered ;  but  that  the  later  carried  it.  That  Vered 
dying  in  842,  Kenneth  aiTerted  his  claim  (his 
father  Alpin  being  dead  in  841),  and,  depofing 
Brudi  fon  of  Vered,  affumed  the  fceptre.  There 
was  no  national  difpute  between  the  Dalriads  and 
the  Piks;  Kenneth  had  no  doubt  a  (Irong  party 
in  Pikland ;  and  the  advantages  of  uniting  the 
kingdoms  muft  have  been  very  apparent,  even  in 
a  rude  age.  The  Engliih  heptarchies  had  been 
partly  united  by  Egbert,  twenty  years  before 
this ;  and  the  new  invafions  of  the.  Danes  called 
for  the  united  force  of  Caledonia  to  oppofe 
them.  What  was  the  claim  of  Alpin,  and  that 
of  Vered,  it  is  impoffible  to  difcover :  but 
both  were  palpably  hereditary ;  for  the  fons  of 
both  fucceeded  in  Pikland,  now  an  hereditary 
kingdom.  Had  this  been  a  national  war,  the 
Dalriads  could  have  done  nothing,  declining  for 
three  centuries  as  they  had  been,  and  utterly 
vanquifhed  in  743.  But  they  would  naturally 
ailift  Kenneth,  and  the  favour  which  he,  and  his 
nearer  fucceflbrs,  fliewed  them  was  natural.' 
The  conftant  hereditary  form  of  their  govern- 
ment, muft  have  rendered  them  fubjeAs  more 
to  be  trufted  by  the  kings  of  Pikland ;  in  which 
ftate  that  form  of  fucceffion  was  new,  and  not 
fixt  on  conftant  ufe,  and  the  profcription  of  ages« 
Kenneth,  and  his  anceftors,  as  kings  of  Dalriada, 
apparently  ufed  the  Irifli  language  1  and  the 
churchmen  of  Pikland  were  almoft  all  Iriih,  (b 
that  the  Irifti  may  have  been  long  the  fitfliionable 
language,  as  the  French  in  England  after  the 
Norman  conqueft.     The  Irifh  was  then  indeed 
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fx  (uperior  to  die  Pikiihy   as  being  a  ^ritteh» 
and  of  courfe  a  more  poliflied  and  exad  laa* 

This  plain  and  eafy  accoDht  of  the  Union  of  the 
Piks  and  Dalriads^  as  it  rione\an  reconcile  sdi 
autboriciesy  bears  every  si^k  of  mftoric  truth; 
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The  Kings  from  843  till  10 $6  j 

THE  chronology  of  this  period  is  fufficiendy 
exafty  ^nd  eafiiy  adjufled  by  computing  the 
number  of  years  -each  king  reigned,  according  to 
the  old  lifls  and  chronicles  publiflied  by  Innes^ 
from  the  fixt  date  of  the  accceffion  of  Kenneth  to 
the  Pikfih  throne,  843';  or  from  the  death  of 
Macbeth,  which,  by  unanimous  confent  of  the 
ancient  hiftorians,  the  Chronicle  of  Melrofe,  &c. 
happened  in  1054.  Fordun  dates  the  acceffioa 
of  Kenneth  838  ;  and  has  been  blindly  followed 
as  ufual  by  Boyce,  Buchanan,  &c  and  as  this 
perveriion  threw  back  the  reign  of  Kenneth  fix 
years,  they  have  been  forced  to  add  thefe  fix 
years  to  the  reign  of  Grig,  making  him  reign 
eighteen  years ;  while,  by  our  old  lifts,  he  only 
reigned  twelve.  But  thcfc,  and  other  finaller 
perveriions  did  not  deferve  ferious  examination^ 
as  they  are  confuted  by  the  chronology  of  Pikifit 
kiPigs  formerly  given,  and  by  the  following 
chronology,  compiled  with  m'.nute  attention  an4 
care. 

Tho  the  chronology  of  pur  kings  during  this 
period  be  as  exadb  as  that  of  any  kingdom  ia 
Europe  at  the  time,  yet  the  hiftory  is  faint  and 
obfcure.  That  of  Kenneth,  and  his  eleven  imrne- 
diate  fucceflbrs,  appears  to  beft  advantage,  being 
preferved  in  the  brief  b\it  valuable  Cbronicon  Pic^ 
t(nrum^  pubtilhed  by  Innes  \  The  other  fix  kings^ 

*  And  in  the  Appendix  to  vol.  T.  of  this  work,  to  which 
voiunie  it's  greatett  number  of  kings  belongs. 

from 
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from  Confiantin  IV.  992,  to  Malcom  III.  1056^ 
or  for  a  fpace  of  fixty-four  years,  are  in  more  ob- 
fcutky.  A  few  faint  rays  are  however  to  be  found 
in  the  lift  N**  IV.  publifhed  by  Innes ;  in  that  of 
thcRegifter  of  Saint  Andirew*s  N*  V. ;  in  the  Cbro- 
nicon  Elegiacunij  publiftied  at  the  end  of  the  Chro- 
nicle of  Melrofe  ** ;  and  in  the  Engliih  and  Iflan- 
dic  writers.  As  for  Fordun,  Boyce,  Buchanan, 
and  their  lateft  followers,  they  are  to  be  coniSdered 
as  mere  fablers,  till  the  reign  of  Malcom  III. 
1056 ;  and  cannot  be  founded  on,  in  the  fmalleft 
particular  before  that  period,  being  generally 
contradictory  of  o\ir  old  monuments,  and  blend- 
ing even  their  truth  with  fuch  fables  as  obfcure 
the  light  of  hiftory. 

The  Dalrladic  feries,  thb  hitherto  built  upoii, 
has,  as  formerly  Ihewn  in  this. work,  no  title  to 
be  regarded  as  that  of  the  kings  of  North  Britain- 
The  Pikifli  feries  has  the  fole  claim  to  that  dig- 
nity. Upon  the  acceffion  of  James  VI.  to  the 
Engliih  throne,  it  would  have  been  abfurd  to  con- 
&ier  his  anceftors,  the  Scotifli  kings,  as  monarchs 
of  England;  or  to  drop  the  hiftory  of  England 
for  that  of  Scotland :  and  the  cafe  is  the  fame 
here.  The  reader,  upon  recurring  to  the  lift  of 
Pikifli  kings,  will  find  that  the  reign  of  Kenneth 
was  the  feventy  feventh  from  the  foundation  of  the 
Pikifli  monarchy.  Kings  of  the  fame  name  are 
numbered  in  the  Pikifli  feries;  thus  there  werd 
\wo  Kenneths,  kings  of  Pikland,  before  the  Dal* 
riadic  Kenneth  :  and  fo  in  other  names. 

77.  Kenneth  III.  A.  C.  843,  reigned  16 
years  in  Pikland  by  all  accounts.  He  feems  ttf 
have  beeii  a  prince  of  confiderable  talents  for  the 
age  and  country.  He  had  ruled  Dalriada  two 
years,  when  he  afcendfed  the  Pikifli  throne  {Cb. 
PiU).  In  his  feventh  year,  849,  he  tranfported 
the  reliques  of  St.  Columba,   hitherto  kept  itf 

^  And  ia  the  App.  to  this  vol. 

Hyona, 
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« 

Hyona,  to  i  new  church  \^hich  he  built  in  Pik- 
land  (Ib.)p     Invading  the  Englifti  territory  fix 
times,  hb  burnfed  Dunbar  and  Mclrofej  which  had 
been  usurped  (lb. J  or  feized  by  the  Engli(h  or 
Danes  of  Northumbria.    But  the  Britons  of  Strat- 
Clyde  burned  Dulblaan;    and  the  Danes  wafted 
Pikland  to  Cluanan  and  Dunkeld  ^C/^-)     He  died 
on  ^he  feria  tertia^   or  third  day    of  the  week, 
Tuefday,  the  ides  or  thirteenth  of  February  (/^.)> 
that  is,  in  860,  after  a  reign  of  fixteen  years,  and 
fome  months.     TuelHay  was  alfo  the   igth  Fe- 
bruary in  854,  ox  fix  years  before;  and  Fordun, 
&c.  place  his  death  in  that  yeaf.     The  Annals  of 
Ulfter  fay  857 ;  but  as  to  our  hiftory  they  often 
antedate  by  three  or  four  years ;   thus   Brudi^s 
death  is  put  583  inftead  of  587  5   and  £0  in  the 
reft*     That  860  was  the  real  date  is  clear  from 
the  Pikifti  chronicle,  fo  valuable  for  exa<9:  co-in- 
cidence with  the  Englifli  writers  in  other  mat- 
ters :  and  from  the  eclipfe  of  the  fun  oh  the  day 
of  St.  Cyriacus,  891,  aftermentioned.     Fordun^s 
perverfion  of  all  chronology  concerning  Selvac, 
&c.  Ihews   his  dates   put  at  random ;    and  that 
Tuefiiay  Ihould  be  the  13th  of  February  in  8 5^1..  is 
a  mere  chance  2  and  the  fix  years  deficient  were 
forced  to  be  added  to  the  reign  of  Grig,  to  make 
up  the  chronology,  tho  our  old  lifts  give  him  but 
II   or  12,  not   18   years.      Kenneth  died  in  his 
palace  at  Forthuir-tabacbt  (Ch.  Piii.)  Fortheviat 
{Ch.  Eleg.)  now  Forteviot  near  the  river  Ern^ 
fouth  of  Perth,  the  chief  refidence  of  the  Pikifti 
kings,   after  their  recovery  of  Lothian   in  6S4. 
Before  that  time,  as  appears  from  Adomnan,  they 
refided  near  Invernefs* 

78.  DoNAL  I,  brother  of  Kenneth  IIL  A.  C* 
860,    reigned  4  years  by  all  accounts.     In  his 

«  Dulblaaa  is  apparently  Dumhlain  ;  Cluanan,  Gluny,.ab6V€E 
Dunkeld. 

In  912  *  Maolmor  Maclanirk,  daughter  to  Cinaoh  Mac  AU 
pin,  died.*  Ann,  UUi 

Vol.  II.  M  "        time 
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time  the  Gael,  or  Dalriads,  obtained  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  old  laws  afligned  them  by  Ed  Frn 
(Chr.  L^id).  The  laws  forged  by  ^oyce,  in  auk- 
ward  imitation  of  thofe  of  the  7"welve  Tables, 
and  imputed  to  Kenneth  III.  are  too  grofs  an  im- 
pofition  to  deceive  even  the  moft  ignorant.  There 
is  nO  authority  whatever  to  be  found  in  our  old 
and  genuine  fragments  of  hiftory,  for  Kenneth's 
having  made  any  laws  at  all.  Donal  died  in 
his  palace  of  Belachoir  ^  on  the  ides  or  13th  of 
AprilC/^.)  864. 

From  the  Regifter  of  St.  Andrew^s  we  Team 
that  our  kings,  from  Kenneth  III.  down  to  Edgar, 
1098,  were  buried  in  Hyona  or  Icolmkrll.  After 
that  period  Dunfermlin  was  the  place  of  royal 
fepulture. 

79.  CoNSTANTiN  II.  fon  of  Kenneth  III.  A.  C. 
•864^  reigned  16  years  {Chr.  Piff)  20  years  (^Clr. 
iV°  II.  Innes),  but  1 8  feems  the  real  number  ;  for 
891  was  the  ninth  year  of  Grig,  as  after  (hewn. 
In  his  third  year  866,  Olave,  leader  of  the  Danes 
and  Norwegians  in  Ireland,  ravaged  Pikland> 
from  the  day  of  the  new  year  till  that  of  St.  Pa- 
trick, or  17th  March,  and  carried  off  plunder 
and  hoftages.  (Chr.  Pia.)  The  Annals  of  Ulfter, 
as  ufual,  antedate  this  event  in  865.  Some  years 
after,  Olave  returning  was  llain  in  battle  with 
Conftantin  {lb.)  The  Irifh  Annals  are  filent  as 
to .  the  time  and  manner  of  Olave's  death ;  but 
mention  him  in  870  as  returning  to  Ireland,  from 
a  fecond  invafion  of  Pikknd,  with  200  fhips  and 
great  booty.  Soon  after,  in  another  invafion, 
the  Piks  were  defeated  at  Coach-cochlum  with 
great  flaughter ;  and  the  Northern  invaders  re- 
mained a  wjiole  year  in  Pikl^nd.  (Chr.  Pi£l.  Ann. 
Ult.  874.)     But  Eyftein,  fon  of  Olave,  was  killed 

/  ^  Where  ?  The  Annals  of  Ulfter  at  864  bear  "  Tuahal 
Mac  Artgufa,  ArcUbifliop  of  Fortren  (Pikland),  and  Abbot  of 
Duncallen,  dormimit,'^  Archbifliop  is  an  erroneous  tranilation 
for  chief  bifhop. 

'  .  (Ann. 
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{Ann.  Uli.)  In  ^71,  fay  874  or  875,  Artga,  king 
of  the  Britons  of  Stratclyde,  was  killed  by  advice 
of  Cohftantin  IIL  king  of  the  Piks  (/^.)»  Con^ 
ftantin  died  882,  being,  by  the  Annals  of  UU 
iter,  the  year  after  his  lafl  defdat  by  the  Danes. 
Forduri  fays  Gonftantin  was  flain  by  the  Danes  in 
a  cave  hear  Fifencfs ;  but  the  Annals  of  Ulfter, 
and  our  beft  chronicle  of  the  time  (Cbr.  Pi^*)^  are 
filent  as  to  this. 

This  reign  was  the  mod  ruinous  that  North 
Britain  ever  beheldi  or  was  to  behold.  The  Piks 
had  long  enjoyed  peace,  or  at  lead  freedom  from 
foreign  invafions ;  and  a  default  in  martial  fkill 
and  prowefs  was  the  natural  confequence.  They 
were  therefore  unprepared  for  their  Northern  in* 
vaders,  men  inured  to  arms  and  perpetual  war% 
After  this  reign  the  Piks  changed  the  fcene,  and 

^  generally  repelled  the  invaders  with  great  flaugh- 
tcr.  But  during  the  reign  of  Gonftantin  11.  or 
from  864  till  882,  the  lofles  Pikland  fuftained 
were  not  confined  to  booty  and  captives ;  but  were  - 
great  and  permanent.  For  it  is  clear,  from  the 
moft  ancient  and  authentic  monuments  of  Scandi* 
navian  hiftory,  that  during  this  period  the  Nor- 
wegians feized  the  Orkneys  and  Hebudcs,  with 
prefent  Sutherland,  Gaithnefs,  and  moft  of  Rofs-* 
(hires,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  more  than  a 

;  fourth  part  of  the  Pikilh  kingdom.    But  of  this  in 
the  next  chapter^. 

80.  Ed,  brother  of  Gonftantin  II.  A.  G.  882 
reigned  i  year  by  all  accounts  j  and  was  flain 
by  his  own  fubjefts.  {Chr.  PiS.  Ann.  Uli.  &c.) 

81.  EocHOD  (or  Achy)  and  Grig  reigned 
jointly,   from  883  till   894,  or   11    years.     The 

«  See  alTp  Supplement,  fe6l.  II.  The  tranfadions  of  the 
Norwegians  may  be  found  in  the  Orcades  of  Tortsus*  Let 
the  reader  beware  of  conlulting  the  abflrad  by  Pope,  at  the 
end  of  Cordiner's  Antiquities.  It  is  even  worfe  than  tt^e  ufual 
exertions  of  my  countrymen  in  the  Antiquarian  line  j  and  is 
totally  inaccurate. 

M  z  former 
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former  was  fon  of  Ku,  king  6f  the  Stratclydc 
Britons,  who  was  fon  of  Kenneth  III.  (Chr.  Piiiy. 
The  fame  venerable  monument  adds  that  Achy 
was  the  real  king,  tho  feme  put  Grig,  who  only 
governed  in  his  name  ;  and  i  fuppofe  Achy  was 
a  minor.  But  it  feems  beft  to  reconcile  all  ac- 
counts by  making  this  a  joint  reign.  Who  Grig 
was  is  obfcure.  The  Regifter  of  St.  Andrew's 
fays  it  was  he  who  flew  Ed :  and  he  feems  to 
have  pretended  to  govfern  in  the  name  of  Achy 
to  fupport  his  ufurpation.  Our  old  lifts,  and 
other  writers,  fay  that  Grig  (or  Gregory,  as  they 
chriften  him)  was  fon  of  Dungal,  brother  of  Al- 
pin.  But  that  feems  dubious.  The  Annals  of 
XJlfter  are  quite  filent  concerning  Achy  and  Grig. 
The  only  thing  known  concerning  this  reign  is, 
that  in  its  ninth  year,  or  891,  there  was  an 
cciipfe  of  the  fun  on  the  day  of  St.  Cyriacus,  or 
8th  Auguft :  which  really  did  happen  that  year 
and  day  ^:  and  that  after  reigning  eleven  years 
Achy  and  Grig  were  expelled  the  kingdom  (Cy5. 
Piff).  Innes  fooli'ftily  trembles  at  this  account 
of  Gregory  the  Great,  whom  the  Regifter  of  St. 
Andrew *s  marks  as  the  conqueror  of  England, 
and  Ireland,  in  which  filly  fluff  it  is  followed  by 
our  fablers  !  Strange  that  no  Englifh,  nor  Irifli, 
hiftorian  fliould  ev^n  know  the  name  of  this  tre- 
mendous whale  !  Serioufly  the  condition  oJF  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  at  this  time,  from  883  till  894, 
is  to6  perfeilly  known  for  fuch  tales.  The  reign 
of  Alfred  is  too  bright  to  be  obfcured  by  a  cloud 
of  childilh  fable.  The  Danes  and  Norwegians 
held  too  fure  footing  in  Ireland  for  Grig  to  in- 

(  *  Ac  in  nono  anno,  ipfo  die  Cirici,  eclipfis.  folis  fa6ia 
eft."  The  day  of  Cyriacus,  Largus,  and  Smaragdus,  martyrs, 
is  Aug.  8.  That  of  Cyricus  is  June  i6 ;  and  there  was  a  great 
eclipfe  of  the  fun,  June  16,  885,  juft  fix  years  before.  {L*Jn 
de  ytrifitr  les  dates).  So  that  the  chief  argument  for  Ken- 
neth's death  in  860,  not  854,  arifes  from  the  years  afligned 
to  the  Pi)^i(h  kings  in  the  Cbron%  Pi^* 

terfere. 
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lerfcrc.     And  Tigheraac,   who  :^rotc  in  1088, 
did  not  even  know  of  Grig's  ^xiftence. 

82.  DoMAL  II.  fon  of  Conftantin  II.  A.  C.  894^ 
reigned  10  years;  and  died  in  his  eleventh  (JCbr. 
EUg.),  whence,  by  other  accountsi,  he  reigned 
eleven  years,  but  the  chronology  requires  only  ten. 
During  this  reign  the  Norwegians  again  wafted 
Pikland.  A  battle  was  fought  between  them  and 
the  Piks,  in  which  victory  fell  to  the  later.  Ivar, 
the  Norwegian  chief,  fell.  (Cbr.  Pi£i.  Ann.  UU.) 
Donal  is  however  faid  to  have  fallen  by  the  hand» 
lof  the  Norwegians  i\ear  Forres.  {Chr.  Pi£l.) 

83.  CoNSTANTiN  III,  fon  of  Ed,  A.  C.  904, 
reigned  40  years  by  all  accounts.  This  reign  is 
remarkable  for  length,  and  for  aftion.  In  his 
third  year,  906,  the  Norwegians  ravaged  Dun* 
keld,  and  all  Pikland  (G6r.  Pia.).  The  foUow- 
ing  year,  907,  they  were  Slaughtered  at  Fraith- 
hemi.  In  his  fixxh  year,  909  s,  Conftantin  the 
king,  and  Kellach  the  bifhop,  leges  difciplinafque 
fideiy  at  que  jura  ecclefiarum  evangeliorumque  fariter 
cum  Scott  is  J  in  colle  eredulifatis  prope  regalem  civita* 
Urn  Scoan  devoverunt  cuftodiri.  Ab  hoc  die  collis  hoe 
nomen  meruit,  /.  e.  Collis  credulitatis.  (Chr.  Pidt.) 
This  paiTage  is  clear,  fave  the  words  pariter  cum 
ScoUis.  Innes,  p.  5S8,  tranflates  thenii  ^  with 
the  Scots  :'  but  the  arrangement  feems  to  demand 
'  like  the  Scots  5'  and  the  word  pariter  implies 
Ais  only.  Certain  it  is  however  that,  in  this 
Chronicle,  Scotti  is  ufed  for  the  people  of  Scot- 
land :  Hybernenfes  for  the  Irifli.  But  the  paffage  may 
have  been  tranfcribed  from  an  older  Chronicle,  in 
which  Scotti  here  implied  the  Irifli.  Yet  if  Con- 
ftantin and  Kellach  alone  took  this  vow,  the  public 
same  of  the  hill  feems  too  coniequential  for  the 
occafien.  I  therefore  incline  to  the  opinion  of 
Innes,  that  this  was  a  national  affembly,  and  that 

s  So  the  genuine  Chronicle,  App.  to  vol.  L   Innes  hat 
blundered  the  palfagc, 

M  3  fariter 
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fariter  cum  Scoitis  is  a  barbarous  phrafe,  to  exprefs 
that  the   king  and  Kdlach  took    this  vow,    at 
fame  time  and  on  the  fame  footing,  with  the  na- 
tional   giTembly,      This   Hill  of  Credulity  was 
furely  the  Moothill  near  Scoon.      In  this  reign 
died  Donald,  king  of  the  Britons  of  Stratclydfe } 
and  Donald,  fon  of  Ed,  was  elefted  king  {Chr. 
Fid.)     It  is  clear  from  this,  and  the  circumftance 
of  Ku,  kipg  of  thefe  Britons,    being  fon  of  Ken- 
neth III.  as  above-mentioned,  that  the  people  of 
^tratclyde,    at, this    period,    feeured    proteftion 
from  the  Piks,  by  chufing  their  kings  from  the 
Pikifh  royal  family.     Nor  is  there  a  hint  of  any 
fdiflention,  till  the  reign  of  Culen,  who  was  flaih 
by  thefe  JBritons  (C&r.  PiS.)    The  reign  of  Con- 
ftantin  HI.  was  famous  for  two  remarkable  bat- 
tles.    The  firfl:  happened  in  his  eighteenth  year 
{Chr.  Piil.)j  or  921  :    the  Annals  of  Ulfter,  al- 
ways three  or  foqr  years  antedated,  place  it  in 
917.     Jt  was  at  TinmorSy  between  Conftantiia  and 
Reginald,  and  the  former  had  the  viftory  **  (Chr, 
PiSl )    The  Annals  of  Ulfter  give  a  long  account 
pf  this  memorable  engagement.     The  Norwegians 
and  Dapes  of  Ireland,  defiring  as    would  feem 
fully  to  poflef&  North  Britain,  as  they  did  Ireland, 
formed  a  vaft  army,  and  landed  in  North  Britain. 
Conftantin,    forefeeing  the    danger,    had  wifely 
fprmpd  an  alliance  with  the  Northern  Saxons,  as 
the  ^nva\s   of  Ulfter  call  them,    that   is,   the 
people  of  Northumbria,  ft  ill  feparated  from  the 
Englifli  under  their  Danifll  kings ;  who  naturally 
fought  afliftance  from  North  Britain  to  fupport 
them  againft  the  kings   of  England,    and  were 
thus  boupd  by  reciprocal  tyes.  1  he  enemy  formed 
^n  four  divifions :  the  firft  commanded  by  God- 

^  5»n^conpf  Durham, /sT^.  S.C^thkertij  col.  73.  (Scr.X.) 
mentions  another  battle  of  Conftantin  againft  Regnald  at  Core* 
bridge,  in  favour  of  Eldred,  fon  of  Eadulf  earl  of  Northum- 
bria, who  liad  been  driven  out  by  Regnald  a  Norwegian, 
who  came  with  a  fleet  and  feized  Northumbria.  But  tnat 
Vrork  often  errs  againft  chronology,  and  feems  a  late  forg^iT' 
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fred ;  the  two  n/sxt  by  different  earls  and  chie&  : 
the  fourth  and  lafl  by  Reginald.  Conilantin  de- 
feated the  three  firft  with  great  flaughter:  but 
Reginald  attacking  him  in  the  rear,  the  battle 
became  dubious,  when  night  ppt  an  end  to  the 
engagement.  The  Danes  returned  to  Ireland, 
without  efFefting  any  thing ;  fo  thai;  the  Cbr.  Pi{t. 
fays  not  improperly  that  Conftantin  had  tlie  vic- 
tory. This  engagement  was  fo  great,  that  it  is 
the  only  pne  par;ticularly  defcribed  in  the  Annals 
pf  Ulfter,  which  generally  only  fay  there  was  a 
battle  in  fuch  a  piape,  b/etween  fuch  a  man  and 
fuch  another. 

But  the  fecoud  conflidl  pf  Conftantin  was  yet 
greater ;  and  the  Saxon  Annalift  has '  even 
rifen  .to  poetry  on  the  occafion.  This  was  the 
famous  battle  of  Bruneburg  fought  in  the  thirty- 
fourth  year  of  Conftantin  {Cbr.  Pitl.)  that 
is  937,  a  computation  exaftly  agreeing  with 
the  Saxon  Chronicle,  and  Simeon  of  Durham. 
Athelftan,  king  of  England,  having  expelled 
Anlaff  and  Godfred,  princes  of  Northumberland 
in  927  (^Ann,  Sax.)^  the  former  fled  to  Ireland; 
the  later  topk  refuge  with  ConI}:ai;itii:i.  Conftan- 
tin, fqlicited  by  AthpJftan  to  give  up  Godfred, 
but  detefting  the  treachery,  advifed  him  to  leave 
his  kingdom;  which  he  did,  and  fubfifted  by 
piracy  for  fome  years  till  be  died.  Athelftan,  re- 
fcnting  Conftantin's  conduft,  in  934.  {Ann.  Sax* 
Sim.  Dun.  &c.)  attacked  his  dominions  by  fea 
and  land  *.  His  ^rmy  ravaged  even  to  Dunfoeder 
^nd  Wertcrmore  ^ :  his  fleet  to  Caithnefs.  Con- 
ftantin,  not  expeding  this  fudden  invafion,  was 
unprepared  for  refiftance ;  but  as  to  any  fubmif- 
iion  or  homage  paid  by  him  on  this  occafion,  the. 
Saxon  Annals  and  Simeon,  that  is,  the  oldeft 
Englifl^  writers,  are  mute;  tho  Hoveden,    and 

•  Simeon  vel  Turgot  dc  Dun.  Eccl.  inter  Scr.  X.  ct  idem  dc 
GefV  Angl.  Giil.  Malmft),  ?cc.  &c. 

^  J  laces  urrkpovv'ti ;  perhaps  Wcrtermor  fli  bs  Wif-  . 
tcrjnor,  the  Wcflcra  Sea,  or  Frith  of  Clyde. 

M4  WiL 
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William  of  Malmlbury,    affcrt  the  matter  gratis. 
But  of  thefe  mock  homages  in  next  chapter.   The 
Englilh  army  and  ifieet  after  this  revenge  retired. 
Conftantin,    refojving  to    wipe   off   this  infult, 
formed  a  powerful  confederacy  againft  Athelftan, 
confifting  of  Anlaf  king  of  Ireland,  Conftantin's 
fon- in-law ;    the   Norwegian  prince   of  the  He-^ 
budes ;   and  Eugenius,  or  Owen,  king  of  Cum- 
berland,  (iill  a  Cumraig  monarchy ;  with  Anlaf 
prince    of  Northumberland ;    and    many    petty 
Norwegian  and  Daniih  kinglets  of  Ireland.     The 
Weft  of  England  was  all  in  the  hands  of  the  Bri- 
tons ;    but    the  allies  by  landing  at  Bruneburg, 
now,  it  is  believed,  Brugh  on  the  Humber^,  evi- 
dently   intended  to  re-eftablifli  the  kingdom    of 
Northumbria   firft,    and   from  thence  to   invade 
Athelftan's  territories.      But   that   great  prince, 
with  uncommon  prudence  and  fuccefs,   cruflied 
the  defign  at  once.     Tho  the  allies  brought  no 
lefs  than  fix  huncjred  and  fifteen  Ihips  {Sim.^  he 
was  able  to  attack  therp  on  their  landing ;    and 
after,  as  Milton  juftly  obferves,   the  greateft  and 
bloodieft  battle  that  this  iland  ever  beheld,  the 
allies  were  totally  defeated.     Five  kinglets,    and 
many  celebrated  chiefs,  fell  on  the  fide  of  the 
allies.     Conftantin'a  fon  was  alfo  amopg  the  flain. 
He  and  Anlaf  fled   to  their  fhips  and  efcaped. 
The  lofs  on  Athelftan's  fid^  muft  alfo  have  been 
vaft  ;  tho  carejfuUy  concealed  by  old  Engliih  hif- 
torians.     Certain   it   is,  that   he  was  too  much 
weakened     to     difturb    his    neighbours    again; 
and  died  in  941,  after  paffing  his  laft  years  in 
peace* 

Conftantin  furvived  this  battle  many  years.  In 
his  extreme  old  age  he  retired  to  a  monaftery ; 
and  refigned  the  kingdom  ^o  Malcom  (Chr.  PiSS) 
This  happened  in  944,  arid  he  died  about  954. 

*  Simeon  de  Geft.  fays,  this  battle  was  fought  at  Wendum* 
Anlof  landed  in  the  Humbcr,  Flo.  Fig*  apparently  on  the 
fouthfide,  * 

^  '  {lb.) 


V 

{lb.)  The  venerable  chronicle  laft  quoted  men* 
tions  that  one  year  after  the  battle  of  Bruneburg ; 
or  in  938,  mortuus  eft  Dubican^  fil.  Indrechtaigy 
MoRM^iR  Oengufa :  *  Dubican  fon  of  Indrechtaig, 
Kiormair  of  Angus,  died/  Thjis  lingular  title 
alfo  occurs  in  the  Annals  of  Ulfter,  "  A.  D.  1 032, 
Maolbryd  Murmor  of  Mureve  (Murray)  burnt  with 
50  men  about  him  :**  and  defcribing  the  battle  of 
921,  between  the  Norwegians  and  Conftantin, 
Murmprs  are  named  as  chiefs  on  Conftantin's  fide* 
And  1 014,  Donel,  a  great  Murmor  of  Scotland, 
is  killed  with  king  Brian  Borowe.  This  title 
feems  equivalent  to  thane  or  iarl;  but  i  know  not 
if  it  is  any  where  clfe  fo  be  found. 

84.  Malcom  I.  fon  of  Dpnal  II.  A.  C.  944^ 
reigned  9  years,    as   our  old    lifts    agree,    fave 
Chr.  Pift.  which  bears  eleven  ;   but  the  chrono- 
logy fixes  nine.     Proceeding  with  an  army  to 
Moray,    he  flew  Kelac^    i  luppofe  a  rebellious 
Murmor.     In  his  feventh  year,  950,  he  wafted 
England  to  the  river  Teifej  and  feized  great  prey 
pf  captives  and  cattle  *  (Chr.  Pid.)    The  author 
relates  that   fome  faid  Conftantin  led  the  army 
himfelf ;  others  that  he  only  inftigated  Malcom. 
This  invafion  feems  irreconcileable  with  what  wc 
learn  from  the  Saxon  Annals ;   namely,  that  in 
045  Edmund  king  of  England  conquering  Cum- 
berland from  the  Britons,   gave  it  to  Malcom,  on 
condition  of  homage  for  it,  and  defending  the 
North  of  England  againft  the  Danes.     But  the 
fad:  is,  that  after  this  we  find  no  wars  between 
our  kings  and  thofe  of  England  till  the  time  of 
Ethelred,  A.  D.  1000.      So  that  it  feems  clear 
jthat  Edmund  conciliated  the  alliance  of  Malcom, 
and  that  the  Danes,  tho  allied  with  Conftantin, 
were  ever  after  regarded,  as  a  common  enemy  by 
our  kings,   and  thofe  of  England.     The  above 

»  The  Ulfler  Annals  at  9^1  'mark  "  A  battle  upon  Scots 
(Albanich  ?)  Welch  and  Saxons  by  Gentiles,"  i.  e.  Danes  or 
I^'onft'egians*     *  /    ' 

invafion> 
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invafion,  as  the  author  cf  the  Chr.  Pia.  con- 
cludes, was  not  done  by  Malcom,  but  by  Con- 
ftantin's,  influence.  Yet  i  take  it  to  haVc  been 
made  upon  the  Danes  in  Northumberland,  after 
Malcom  had  taken  poflTeflion  of  Cumberland  ; 
and  not  upon  ^  Angli,^  as  the  above  chronicle 
bears.  Malcom  was  flain  by  the  people  of  Mo- 
ray, perhaps  in  revenge  of  Kelac's  death.  (C&r. 
Fia.) 

85.  Indulf,  fon  of  Conftantm  HI.  A.  C. 
953,  reigned  8  years.  *  In  hujus  tempore  eppidinn 
Eden  vacuatum  eft ;  ac  reliaum  eft  Scotiis  vjque  in 
hediernum  diitnJ'  (Chr.  Pi£l.)  *  In  his  time  the 
town  of  Eden  was  vacated,  and  left  to  the  Scots 
to  this  day/  .  This  noted  paffagehas  been  quoted 
by  Camden.  If  Edinburgh  be  meant,  it  is  likely 
that  Athelftan,  in  his  invafion  934,  had  feized 
and  garrifoned  it.  But  of  this  in  neitt  chapter. 
The  above  chronicle  informs  us,  that  fome  Sumer- 
lid  Pirates  were  flain  in  Buchan.  This  name  of 
Siimerlids  is  frequent  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  is  given  to  the  Norwegians  of  Argyle  and  the 
Hebudes.  Sumerliod  means  Jummer-people  ;  and 
perhaps  arofe  from  thefe  pirates  always  appearing 
in  fummer.  This  name  fliews  that  the  Irifli  Ian- 
guage  was  never  that  of  Scotland,  being  a  Pikifti 
or  Gothic,  and  yet  common,  appellation. 

86.  Odo,  fon  of  Malcom  I.  A.  C.  961,  reigned 
4  years.  By  the  Celtic  part  of  his  fubjefts  he 
was  furnamed  Duff";^  or  The  Black ;  which 
tho  a  mere  epithet  has  pafl  for  his  name.  1  he 
Duan  fl:yles  him  Diibb  Oda^  or  Odo  the  Black. 
His  reign  was  confl:antIy  difturbed  by  Culen,  fon 
of  Indulf,  whofe  name  the  author  of  the  Chn 
Fia.  taking  to  be  Irifli,  has  tranflated  CaJiiculus 
(Cuilen  Gaelic,  A  Whelp).  Odo  vanquiflied  Culen 
in  a  war    on  Drumcrup,   perhaps   Duncrub   in 


"  [d  Scandinavian Dir/v/iisCtf/i/jR^^.*  Bufwtn^  La^gui/ius Ahre. 
But  there  is  room  to  believe  DuF^  Celtic  epithet. 

Perth- 
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PertWhiuc,  dow  the  feat  of  Lord  Rollo.    In  that 
battle   fell  Duchad,    Abbot  of  Dunkeld;   and 
Dubdpju  fatrapas,    or  Murmor  of  Athol   (jClfr. 
]Pi5,)    The  Annals  of  Ulfter  feem  to  refer  to  t\m 
lengagement,  as  happening  the  year  before  Odo's 
death,  *  A.  964 ;  battle  between  Scocfinen  about 
W^Vj  w,^re  many  flain  about  JDonoch,  abbot  of 
Puncajten/    Next  year,  or  965,  Odo  was  flain 
by  his  peojde  (Jnn.  Ult.)    Thefe  Annals  begin 
abopt  this  time  to  date  right,  omitting  the  ante- 
date of  foijir  years,  common  before.    The  Regifter 
pf  St.  Andrew's  fays,  DuiFwas  flain  in  Fores,  and 
his  body  hid  under  thd  bridge  of  Kinlos  ;  and  the 
fun  did  not  appear  till  it  was  found.     That  Re- 
gifter has  many  fables^ 

87.  CuLEN,  for^  of  Indulf,  A.  C.  965,  reigned 
^  years.      The    Chr.  Pid.   gives    only  private 
events  in  this  reigp  ".     Marcan,   fon  of  Breoda- 
Jaig  was  flajn  in  the  church  of  St.  Michael  °  : 
(where?)    Lept    and   Sluagadach    departed   to 
Rome,  now  beginning  to  be  a  common  pilgrim 
age.     Maelbrig  the  BiQiop,  a  term  of  eminence 
given  to  the  Biftiop  of  Su  Andrew's,  died  :   and 
Kellach,  fon  of  Ferdulaig,  fucceeded.     Maelbrig, 
fon  of  Dubican,  died :  ifuppofeMclbrig,  the  Scot- 
ifti  iarj  pf  Scandinavian  hiftory  K  Culen,  and  his 
brother  Achy,  were  flain  by  the  Britons  (Chr.  Pid.) 
of  Stratclyde  in  battle  (Ann.  Ult.  970.)     The  Re- 
gifter of  St.  Andrew's,  which  the  Chron.  Eleg^  fol- 
low?, is  again  fabulous  concerning  his  death. 

»  Aijn^  Ult.  9d  9.70.  call  him  Culen  Illuile.  In  the  "  Ac- 
counts of  the  Chamberlain  of  Scotland,  1329,  1350;  1331, 
with  other  curious  papers,"  Edin.  1771,  4/0.  pnbliflied  by  a 
refpedlabie  lover  of  Scotifti  antiquities,  we  find  a  charter, 
1227,  of  Lands  in  Perthfliire,  *  virtute  gladii  parvi,  quem 
£ulenu8  rex  olim  fymbolice  deditGilieipic  Moir.....pro  fuolin- 
gulafi  fervitio.'  It  was  a  little  filvej  fword,  about  two  inches 
and  a  half  long ;  and  after  1743  was  produced  in  the  Exche- 
quer. 

^  Not  Kirkmichal  in  Annandale  ? 

9  Torf,  Ore.  p.  2j.  May  not  Leot,  be  Liot  carl  of  Orkney  ? 

-  88.  Ken- 
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-  88.  Kenketh'IV.  fon  of  Matebta  L  A.  C. 
970,  reigned  ^^  years  QnneSy  N*^  II.),  Other? 
fay  24,  agamft  chronology.  He  inftantly  entered 
on  war  againft  Stratclyde  ;  but  the  Chron.  Pia.  is 
here  fo  obfcure  that  it  is  uncertain  with  what 
fuccefs.  His  army  feems  at  firft  to  have  been  de- 
feated i  and  Kenneth  fortified  the  banks  of  Forth 
(/^.)  Yet  in  his  firft  year  he  ravaged  Saxonia,  qr 
England,  and  took  prifoner  the  king's  fon  *i  (7^.) 
Edgar  was  then  king  of  England,  and  his  fons 
Edward  the  Martyr,  and  Ethelrcd,  followed  him 
in  the  fucceffion.  But  i  am  convinced  that 
Northumberland  was  the  part  ravaged,  and  fome 
prince  of  it  taken  prifoner.  Matthew  of  Weft- 
minfter,  a  late  Englilh  writer*  fays,  that  Edgar 
gave  Lothian  to  Kenneth ;  of  which  fee  next 
chapter.  Kenneth  feems  at  laft  to  have  totally 
vanquiflied  the  Britons  of  Stratclyde;  for  after 
his  time,  as  before  fliewn,  we  find  no  mention  of 
their  kingdom.  The  Cbr^  FiU.  clofes  with  tell- 
ing us,  that  Kenneth  gave  Brechen  to  the  church : 
•  Hie  eft  qui  tribuit  magnam  civitatemBrechne  do- 
mino.' This  clofe  palpably  marks  that  chronicle 
hot  to  have  been  written  in  Kenneth's  time ;  but 
it  was  certainly  written  in  the  eleventh  century. 
The  Ulfter  Annals  at  994  mention  Kennpth's 
4eath  per  doluniy  or  by  treachery. 

So  much  for  the  Twelve  kings  commemorated  in 
the  Pikijb  Chronicle.  The  remaining  Six  are  in 
greater  obfcurity ;  but  happily  a  few  rays 
gleam  from  the  Englijb  and  Icelandic  wri* 
ters. 


^  Tnnefl  has  again  xnifprinted  the  Cbron*  PiB>  Sec  App« 
to  voL  I.  Both  f^ntences  feem  to.  relate  to  one  expedition 
into  £ngland  :  Stanmore  and  Dereham  mark  its  extent.  But 
it  was  apparently  agaioii  the  Danes  of  Northumbria,  and  not 
againfi  the  Enghlh. 

89.  Con- 


Chap.  ii»  -  Kings.  ig^ 

89.  ConsItantin  IV.  fon  of  Culen,  A.  C.  992, 
reigned  only  i  year,  and:  fome  mwiths.  He  was 
flain  at  RatBveramoen^  by  KLenneth,  a  fon  of  Mai- 
com  1.  (Reg.  Sfi.  Jnd.^  The  C/&rci».  £%•  fays. 
It  the  head  of  the  river  Amond. 

90.  Kenneth  V,  fuipamed  Grim*,  {on  of  Odo 
or  DufF,  A.  p.  993,  reigned  8  years.  In  the  year 
1000,  Ethelred  king  of  England  wafted  Cumber- 
land (Sim.  Dun^)  Grim  was  flain  by  Malcom, 
fon  of  Kenneth  IV.  in  Moeghanard  (Reg.  S.  And.) 
The  Chron.  Eleg.  tranflates  this  Campus  Bardorum. 

91.  Malcom  11.  fon  of  Kenneth  IV,  A.  C. 
looi,  reigned  30  years.  Of  this  long  and 
remarkable  reign  almoft  every  incident  is  loft. 
The  Reg.  5/.  yind.  calls  him  rex  viSorioJiffimuSj 
but  i  fuppofe  his  vidlories  were  like  thofe  of  Grig. 
In  Englifli  hiftory  Malcom  is  only  known  by  the 
war  of  Carrum,  10 18',  between  him  and  Uch- 
tred,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  a  title  fuc- 
ceeding  to  the  regal,  and  with  regal  power.  Eu- 
genius  Calvus,  or  Owen  the  Bald,  kinglet  of  Lo- 
thian, aflifted  Malcom..  Hoveden,  and  other  Eng- 
lifli  hiftorians,  by  their  filence  concerniiig  its 
event,  feem  to  imply  it  to  have  been  an  indeci- 
five  engagenient.  If  we  credit  Icelandic  Sagas, 
which  are  often  romantic,  Sigurd  the  Grrofs,  >£arl 
of  Orkney,  married  the.  daughter  of.  Malcom  IL 
and  had  five  fons  by  her;  of  whom  four  Sumar- 
lid,  Einar,  Brufi,  and  Thorfin,  ^yere  Earls  of 
Orkney.  (Orkney inga  Saga,  Toff.  Ore.)  r  This 
Sigurd  was  flain  in  the  famous  battle  of  Clontarf, 

*  The  Reg^  Sn  Aft^»  followed  by  oti'r  hiftorians,  crroneoufly 
terms  this  king,  Grim  fon  of  Kenneth  fon  of  Duk.  But  from 
a  more  ancient  chronicle,  written  in  the  reign  of  WiUiajii ; 
(Innes,  No.  IV.)  and  from  the  Annals  of  Ulfter ;  it  is  clear 
that  Grim  was  only  an  epithet  of  Kenjaeth,  and  not  his  fonl 
Grim  is  a  common  Daniih  name. 

'  Carrum,  now  Carhani,  is  near  Werk  Caftle.  Hutchi** 
fon's  Northumberland.  *  Carr.uj:n  ab  Anglis  Werk  dicitur.* 
R.  Hagnfi.  The  Annals  of  Ulfter  at  1005  mention  a  great 
battle  between  the  Engliih  and  Scots,  whereia  the  later  were 
defeated^  - 

Vol.  II.  M  7  near 
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neat  DuUin,  23  April,  1014,  fightmg  againft 
Brian  Borowc,  king  of  Dublin.  An  event  which 
gave  rife  to  the  celebrated  Icelandic  poem,  fo 
finely  tranflated  by  Mr.  Gray,  in  his  Fatal  Sifters. 
Upon  Sigurd's  death,  Malcom  gave  his  grand- 
fon  Thorfin  inveftiturc  of  the  earldom  of  Caith* 
nefs  and  Sutherland  (2pi/.  f*  45),  and  appointed 
cotinfeUors  to  affift  him  in  the  government  {Ork. 
Saga^p.  5.)  Thorfin  was  indeed  but  five  years 
oid  at  the  time  {lb.  f.  29.)  He  rcfufed  the  ac- 
cuftomcd  homage  to  the  kings  of  Norway ;  arid 
died  in  1064,  Qb^ 

The  wars  of  Maicom  IL  with  the  Danes  are 
mentioned  by  our  writers ;  but  i  know  not  if  there 
be  any  ground  for  them  at  all. '  The  hiftdry  of 
Denmark  and  Norway  is,  at  this  period,  very 
dear  ;  but  it  is  filent  as  to  any  defcents.  on  Scot- 
land.     Indeed  the  fables  of  ^Boyce  and  Buchanan 
are  felf-confvited ;  for  they  reprefent  Swcin,  the 
Daniih  king  of  England,  as  carrying  on  thefe 
wars ;  and  yet  the  feat  is  always  in  Buchan  and 
Moray.     Fordun,    tho  he  mentions  one   battk 
againft  the  Norwegians,  is  quite  filent  as  to  thofe 
wars;  and  fo  is  Winton.     Msgor,  in  152 1,  knew 
nothing  of  them.     That  infamous  forger  Boyce, 
1526,  firft  ftarted  this  game ;  and,  fbrucK  with  the 
obelifques  he  faw  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  gives 
them  and  vidories  to  Malccmi  IL    Sigurd  and 
Thorfin,  who  poffeflcd  the  north  of  JScotland, 
were  in  ftridt  amity  with  Malcom*    Swein  and 
Canute    the    Danifli    kings,    985—1035,    were 
wholly  occupied  with  Englaml,   and  far  from 
wiQiing  to  excite  a  new  enemy^     Saint  Olave^ 
king  of    Norway   1014 — 1050,    carried  on  no 
fuch  wars.     Einar,  earl  of  a  part  of  the  Ork- 
neys, ravaged  piratically  the  coafts  c^  Scotland^ 
Ireland,  and  Wales,  about  ioi8;  as  did  Kalf,  fon 
of  Arna,  about  1O26*;  but  the  concatenation  dF 

,    •  ^ce  Siiorr^i,  tire  Oraeyinga  Saga,  nr  Mr.  Jeiu^u^s  Anli* 
quitates  Celto*Scanaic£,  ilalD..i766|  4/9. 

3  \  -'^  '       n^mcs 
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names  ihews  that  they  keeped  on  the  weft : 
and  indeed  would  not  think  of  landing  in  Mo- 
ray, and  putting  then:ifelves  between  Malcom, 
and  his  ally,  the  earl  of  Caithnefs.  Befides, 
they  were  pirates  beneath  ferious  war.  In  an  old 
Iflandic  poem,  Canute  is  faid  to  have  received 
homage  from  two  kings  of  Fife*;  but  the  fiftion 
confutes  itfelf.  In  (hort  there  is  not  a  fliadovv  of 
authority  lor  thofe  Danifh  wars  of  Malcom  11. 

The  pretended  laws  of  Malcom  II.  form  ano- 
ther grofs  fable  :  and  able  writers  luve  fully 
Aewn  them  a  forgery.  The  ftory  of  the  divifion 
of  all  the  lands  in  Scotland  at  the  Moothill  is  no- 
torioufly  falfe.  If  the  feudal  fyftem  was  ufed 
before  in  Scotland,  as  is  moft  probable,  the  idea 
is  abfurd.  If  not,  no  power,*  but  that  of  conqueft, 
could  force  the  people  to  fuch  a  conceffion. 
The  king  was  only  lord  of  his  own  eftate,  of  that 
part  alio  ted  for  his  maintenance  :  the  other  fub- 
jefts  held  their  property  as  abfolutely  as  he  did. 
But  it  is  now  vain  to  confute  fo  idle  a  ftory.  The 
foundation  of  the  fee  of  Murtlach,  afterward  re- 
nioved  to  Aberdeen,  is  afcribed  to  Malcom  II. 
but  Ruddiman  who  argues  this  becaufe  Malcoiii 
conquered  the  Norwegians  at  Murtlach,  accord- 
ing to  our  fables,  only  builds  on  the  mire  of 
falfehood  » . 

The  Saxon  Annals,  at  the  year  1031,  inform 
i}s  that  Canute,  king  of  England  and  Denmark, 
went  to  Scotland  ;  and  Malcom  became  fubjedt  to 
him,  with  two  other  kings,  Malbeth  and  Jehmarc. 
Of  this  in  the  next  chapter.     The  Ulfter  Annals 

<  Johnfbn,  ibid. 

*  Fordun  IV.  44.  fays,  Malcom  II.  founded  a  bifliopric 
*  -apud  Murthi'lach,  nan  procul  a  loco  quo,  fuperatis  Nor- 
vageafibu?,  vidtoriam  obtinuit.'  But  a  writer  of  the  14th 
century,  is  no  authority  for  this.  Heftor  Boyce,  hi  his  Lives 
of  the  Bifliops  of  Aberdeea,  gives  us  three  biOiops  of  Murtiac 
^om  ix)io  to  1724,! ,  See  Ruddiinaa's  latrodu^on  to  the  Di- 
ploznata  Scotix. 

at 
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at  1033  (^^y  ^^3^)9  mention  that  the  fon  of  Mac- 
boete  Mac  Cinaoh  was  killed  by  Malcoin  Mac 
Cinaoh.  The  lad  is  furely  Malcom  II.  whofc 
death  is  marked  at  1034% 

Malcom  11.  died  a  natural  death  at  Glammis : 
inartuus  in  Glamis^  fays  the  Reg.  St^  And*  The 
Cbronicon  Elegiacum  thus : 

In  vice  Glammis  rapuit  mors  libera  regeni ; 
Sub  pede  proftratis  hoftibus  ipfe  perit. 

The  mors  libera  cannot  imply  a  violent  death : 
the  laft  line  refers  to  his  former  viftories,  as  the 
Chron.  Eleg.  fays  he  was  miles  vidoriofus.  The  fa- 
bles of  Fordun  and  his  followers,  concerning 
Malcom's  dying  in  a  confpiracy,  have  not  a  (ha- 
dow  of  foundation.  •  The  Reg.  St.  And.  carefully 
marks  interfedus^  if  a  king  was  flain  :  and  no 
fewer  thap  fix  kings  before  Malcom  II.  and 
three  after  him.  are  thus  marked ;  fo  that  it  is 
cruel  to  murder  Malcom  in  his  old  age. 

92.  Pun  CAN,  A.  C.  1031,  reigned  6  years. 
This  king  was  the  fon  of  Bethoc  w,  a  daughter  of 
jMalcom  II.  by  Crinan,  abbot  of  Dunkeld.  Boti" 
chaib  Mac  Crini  abbatis  de  Dunkeld^  R^g*  St.  And. 
Fordun,  not  knowing  the  dignity  of  an  abbot  in 
thefe  times,  and  that  the  abbot  of  Hyona  was 
really  archblihop  of  the  north  of  Ireland  and  of 
Pikland,  as  Beda  Ihews  :  and  perhaps  affronted 
to  find  our  kings  fprung  of  an  abbot,  creates  2 
new  dignity  for  Crinan.  He  calls  him  Orynyn  ab- 
thanus  de  Duly  ac  infularum  fenefcallus :  *' Crynyn 
Abthane  of  Dul,  and  fteward  of  the41es !"  No  iles 
were  then  fubjedt  to  Scotland.     To  fupporc  thi^ 

^  In  the  fame  Annals  at  1020  we  find  '*  Finlegh  Mac  Roa- 
ric  king  of  Scotland  « y«/i  ecctfus  ;^*  and  at  976  «*  Aulair 
Mac  Aulaiv  king  of  Scotland  killed  by  Cinaoh  Mac  Donal.** 
Scotland  in  th^fe  pailages  is  furly  Scotia y  *  Ireland.* 

^  Ex  dono  Radulfi  fil.  Dunegant  et  uxoris  ejus  Bethoc:  oc- 
curs in  a  charter  to  theGanons  of  Jedburgh  by  king  WilHam, 
engraven  at  Edin.  177 1,  which  is  only  quoted  to  (hew  that 
this  name  was  not  peculiar  to  Malcom's  daughter. 

nonfenfc 
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ponfenfe  hQ  brings  iporc  sonfenfe ;  and  tells  us 
Abba  is  father,  and  thana  is  refpondens  vel  numerans ; 
and  that  th,e  Abthanc  was  a  •ch;amberlain,  v  ho 
managed  the  king's  rent?  and  treafury  !  Even  Bu- 
chanan i^  mifled'by  this  puerile  ftufF,  for  the  ho- 
nour of  Scotlai\d\  I  know  of  no  proof  that  the  title 
of  thane  was  ever  knowp  in  S'pptland,  till  Mal- 
com  in.  introduced  Saxon  names.  The  word 
means  a  feryant,  a  foldier,  an  officer,  but  is  only 
found  in  England  as  atitie  of  honour.  In  Den- 
mark the  he^es  were  equivalent  to  Englilh  thanes. 
In  Scotknd  Murmor  was  the  term,  a?  above-men- 
tioned. But  who  ever  heard  of  an  Abthane  ? 
And  who  knows  not  that  Du1,  a  village,  could 
not  give  a  title,  which  was  in  that  age  territorial ; 
an  earl  pr  abthane,  if  you  will,  being  always  go- 
vernor of  the  prQvince  whofe  title  he  bore  ?  It  is  * 
:needlefs  to  dwell  on  this  filly  tale.  Both  the  Re- 
giftrum  "St*  And.  zndi  the  Chrqn'teon  Ete^iaaim,  as 
p refer ved  in  the  original  of  tbe  Chronicle  of  Mel- 
rofe  iathe  Cotton  Library,  inform  us  that  Crinaij 
was  ABBAS,  an  abbot.  The  church  now  getting 
rich,  its  great  benefice)^  were  fought  after  by 
jnen  of  the  higheft  ranic ;  and  fops  and  brothers 
of  kings  were  bifhops  and  abbots.  Some  abbacies 
were  fuperior  to  bifhoprics  io  wealtlj;  apd  mitred 
abbots  equal  to  bifhops  in  dignity.  Th?  marriage' 
of  churchmen  was  efteemed  as  proper  as  that  of 
.others,  in  many  kingdoms  not  yet  infedVed  with. 
Roman  fupi^rilidon  and  intrigue.  U  is  unlikely 
.that  Malcom  ihoi^d  give  his  daughter  in' marria^^ 
unworthily.  Crinan  *  was  perliaps  hrs  minifter 
of  ftate,  as  ufual  for  churchmen  in  that  period, 
fpr  they  poffeffed  all  the  learning  of  the  times. 

*  The  AnnaUctf  Ulfter  at  1040  rgll  Diincnn  Mac  Cr'tian^ 
or  fon  of  Crinan.  At  1045  18  'A  battle  between  the  Scot* 
.thcmislves,  ,whcte  fell  €r»na*t^  Abbot  of  Di^icaiUen.'  It 
feems  Crinan  outlived  hi«  Ion  ;  afui  died,in  at^tehipting  to  re- 
venge him.  The  Cronan  of  1045.  ^»  furely  the  drinan  of 
X040.  -'1  •    ,  *    •  •        '"       '  . 
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But  it  is  very  likely  that  the  marria^  took  place 
before  Malcom  came  to  the  tjsone.     The  Frencb 
hiftory,    after  Charlemagne,  has  many  fuch  in- 
ftances.     Alfred  the  Great  was  the  fon  of  Ethel- 
wulf  who  was  a  pried  before  he  was  crowned ; 
and  Alfred  himfelf  was  bred  up  to  the  chiirch,  a 
circumftance    to   which  we   owe   that    learning 
which  perfected  his  tranfcendant  charafter.    The 
fecular  power  and  fpirit  of  the  clergy,  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  are  well  kdown.     Even  till  the  coulicil 
of  Rheims,   1148,  monks  might  marry;  and  it 
cofl  many  a  ftruggle  before  the  later  popifh  fyf- 
tem  took  effeft.     The  abbots  were  efleemed  ante- 
rior in  dignity  to  nobles,  for   the  charters   ruii 
EpifcopiSy   Abbatibusy    Comitibus^    &c.      Fjtom  St. 
Bernard's  Itfc  of  Malachy,  cap.  7.  it  appears  that 
the  Archbifhops  of  Armagh  had  fucceeded  heredi*^ 
tarily,  for  fifteen  generations.      In  Charlemagne's 
time  fourteen  monaflerics  of  his  empire  fumilhed 
their  proportion  of  foldiers ;  and  the  abbots  were 
the  ufuaF  leaders.    Tte  chief  of  the  republic  of 
Genoa  till  1339  was  Utt  abbot.  Abbas Popuiu  In  982 
t<re  find  the  bifliop  of  Augfburg,  and  the  abbot  of 
Fulda,  killed  in  the  fame  battle.     An  abbot  of 
Fontenelle  afTembled  troops,  and  oppofed  Chiles 
Martel.     Charlemagne,    in   a  letter  to  Fraftada^ 
one  of  his  ^iyes,  mentions  a  bifhop  who  fought 
t)y  his  fide.     In  the  time  of  Louis  Debonnaire 
we  find  the  abtot$  of  Corbie  and  St.  Denis  raifijsg 
troops.    Hugh,  fan  of  Charlemagne,  was^bbot 
of  St.^  Quentin.    The  abbots  oi  Fulda,  St.  Gal, 
Kempten,    Corbie,    in  Germany ,'  were  all  great 
princes.    In-  modern  times  the  Cardinals  Guife, 
Retz,  Richelieu,   de  la  Valette,    Sourdis,    were 
all  military  men.     Peter  the  Great  of  Ruffia  was 
grandfon  of  the  patriarch  Fcder  Romanow,  who 
caufed  his  fon  Michael  to  be  made  Czar.     In 
757  we  find  a  bull  granted  by  the  Pope  to  the  abbot 
of  St.  Denis,  allowing  him  to  have  a  particular 
bifhop  in  his  monaftery.  In  977  John  XHI.  allowed 
'    '         ,  Biederic 


Died'eric  abbot  of  St.  Vincent  at  Metz  to  weaf 
pontifical  ornaments.  In  the  tenth  century  the 
emperor  Otho  nlade  even  duk€fs  and  counts  vaf^ 
fals  to  the  biflipps  and  abbots  of  Germany.  Ip 
Beda's  time  the  mdnafteries  were  often  private 
property,  belonging  tb  a  family ;  and  the  fame 
'men  were  abbots  and  captains.  XEpiJi*  ad  Egbert, 
edit.  WaFe,  73™790  The  abbots  appeared  in 
the  national  council  o?  England  (Sax.  Chr.  694. 
Ing^ilf.  855,  M.  Paris,  1210).  At  the  tune  of 
the  Reformation  the  mitred  abbots,  in  the  Engliflx 
parliament,  were  more  numerous  than  the  bilhops. 
In  Spain  it  is  well  known  what  power  biiliop  Oppa, 
the  fon  of  king  Witiza,  had  at  the  time  of  the 
Moorifli  invafion,  710.  But,  not  to  enlarge,  the 
reader  who  wifties  to  fee  the  power  of  the  digni- 
fied clergy  in  tiie  dark  ages,  is  referred  td  the  hif- 
itorians  of  the  times,  and  to  the  antiquaries  of  all 
•tountries  in  Ghriftendom. 

As  the  monks  were  all  laymen  till  a  late  pe- 
riod,  in  Britain  and  Ireland  till  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, it  is  no  wonder  that  the  abbots  were  lay- 
men. Du  Cange  mentions  the  Abba-Comites^  who  ^ 
jvere  often  both  earls  and  abbots  ^  ;  and  always 
laymen*.  The  fon  of  Malcom  ill,  was  abbot  of; 
Dunk  eld,  and  earl  of  Fife  \  As  the  third  race  of 
France  defcends  from  Arnulf  bifhop  of  Metz,  it 
is  not  fiirprizing  that  a  race  of  Scotifli  kings  is, the 
progeny  of  an  abbot  of  Dunkeld.    There  might 

7  Abba-Coriiitcs,  i.  Corhites  ct  nobiles  Idici,  quibiis  datre 
crant  a  regibns  abbatiae  et  ecclefiae,  iure  bqneficii  iui,  ut  aiunt, 
in  commendam.  i.  Abbates  qui-finiul  eraiit  eomites,  Dii 
Cange  in  vnci,  Et  vidtantur  'verba^  Abbas  Cardibalis,  Abbos 
Comes,  Abbas  Miles,  Abbas  Ssecularis. 

Giraldus  Camb.  Itih.  Camb.  11.  4.  fays,  *  Notandiim  au- 
tem  quod  h«cc  ecclcfia,  iicut  et  alia:  per  Hiberniam  et  WaU 
liam  plures,  Abbatcm  Laicurh  habet.  Ufus  enim  inolevit,  et 
pro^  confuemdo,  iit  viri  in  parpchia  pqtcntes/  &:c.  l  he 
'  traiiagc  is  ioilg,  and  may  beconriilted  by  thofe  who  have  cii- 
riofity.  ,  ; 

'^'  •-  \  Kegift;  St.  And.  and  Sir  J;  Dalrj-mple's  CollediioriS^ 
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be  Ab-thanes  as  ^ell  as  Abba^Comtes  ;  but  we  muft 
abide  by  the  old  teftimonies,  and  infer  Crinan  to 
have  been  Abbot  of  Dunkeld.  Had  Fordun,  like 
many  others,  had  a  little  more  learning,  he 
needed  not  recourfe  to  lyes  for  the  honour  of  Scot' 
land.  Certain  it  is  that  Crinao,  abbot  of  Dun? 
keld,  was  the  anceftor  of  our  kings  do^^n  to  the 
acceffion  of  Baliol :  and  our  royal,  houfes  are  of 
Alpin  :  of  Crinan  :  of  Baliol  :  of  Bruce  : 
of  Stuart.  Duncan's  claim  was  indeed  quite 
new.  By  the  form  of  fucceflion  before,  a  brother, 
or  brother's  fon,  of  Malcom,  had  a  pri(H*  right. 
But  there  appear  to  .have  been  none  fuch  iivmg^ 
Macbeth's  title  we  know  nothing  of  with  cer- 
tainty. 

The  Orkneyinga  Saga,  and  Torfseus  copying 
it,  give  us  a  king  Karl  or  Kalius,  at  this  periodl 
The  name  is  Danifti ;  and  no  fuch  king  ever 
ruled  in  Scotland.  The  Saga  and  Torfaeus  tell 
us  that  Thorfin  vanquiftied  this  Kalius,  and  pur- 
fued  the  vi(9:ory  even  down  to  Fife.  But  this  h- 
ble  needs  only  to  be  redd  to  be  rejedked.  And 
fuch  grofs  fiftions  (hew  what  might.be  expected, 
that  thofe  Icelandic  fagas,  compiled  from  old  ro- 
mantic poems,  are  mere  romances,  and  claim  lit- 
tle hiftoric  faith.  The  marriage  of  Sigard  to 
Malcom's  daughter  is  therefore  left  to  the  reader's 
difcretion..  From  Simeon  of  JXirham  we  learn 
that,  in  1035,  Duncan  befieged  Durham  without 
fuccefs;  andreturnlnghome  was  flainby  his  people 
afliort  time  after;  that  is,  in  1037,  by  ourchror 
nology  :  whereas  if  we  date  his  reign  four  years 
Jater,  as  ufual,  the  expreffion  of  Simeon  is  crror 
neous.  Duncan  was  flain  by  Macbeth,  fon  of  Fin-  x 
leg,  in  BolhgGuanan^  Reg.  St.  And.  near  Elgin^ 
fays  the  Cbron.  Eleg. 

93.  Macbeth,  A.  C.  1037,  reigned  17  years. 
He  was  fon  of  Finleg%  but  further  of  his  defcent 

we 

•  Fifpvay  invimrt ;  ftgrt^  ni^rees.    Ihre.    In  David  the  Firfb*;$ 
time  there  was  a  Macbeth  biiliop  of  Rofniarkia :  he  is  a  wit- 

nefs 
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we  know  not.  Finnkikr  Scota  Jarl  is  mentioned 
in  Olave  Trygguefon*s  Saga,  about  the  year  990, 
as  fighting  againft  Sigurd,  before  he  married 
Malcom's  daughter,  This  *  Finleik  the  ScotiQi 
earl'  may  have  been  our  Finleg ;  but  in  fagas,  one 
knows  not  what  to  truft.  Torfasujs  Ore*  >•  27, 
calls  him  Finnleicus  Scotorum  comes.  It  would  ap- 
pear from  this  and  the  mention  of  Malbrig^  965, 
by  the  fame  title,  that  there  was  a  powerful  family 
then  in  Scotland,  only  fecond  to  the  royal.  Our 
late  writers  fay  that  Macbcth's  another  was  Doaca, : 
a  daughter  of  Malcom  II.  and  that  his  father  was 
thane  of  Angus ;  but  this  is  mere  fable  without 
foundatiotti  Frorti  certain  authority,  the  Chartu- 
lary  of  Dunfermlin,  we  know  that  Macbeth 's 
■^own  wife  was  Gruoch  jilla  Bodhe^  '  Gruoch,  the 
daughter  of  Bodhe,*  called  by  Wiriton  Gruok  ^ ; 
and  a  charter  by  her  is  there  mentioned.  Lulac, 
fucceflbr  of  Macbeth,  is  in  the  Chronicle  (Innes, 
No  IV.)  called  neposfilii  Boide.  Winton  fays  that 
Macbeth  was  filler's  fon  of  Duncan;  and  calls 
Duncan  his  eme^  or  uncle. 

Macbeth  feems  to  have  been  an  able  and  bene- 
ficent prince.  The  Chron.  Eleg.  reprefents  fertile 
fe^fons  as  attendants  ®f  his  reign,  which  Winton 
confirms.  If  a  king  makes  fertile  feafons,  it  mud 
be  by  promoting  agriculture,  and  diffufing 
among  his  people  the  bleflings  of  peace.  Had 
he  paid  more  attention  to  his  own  interefts,  and 
lefs  to  thofe  of  his  fubjefts,  the  crown  might  have 
remained  in  his  family.  But  neglefting  the  prac- 
tice of  war,  he  fell  a  martyr  to  his  own  virtues. 
The  claim  of  Duncan  to  the  crown  was  fo  nev^, 
that  Macbeth  can  hardly  be  called  an  ufurper. 

nefs  to  two  charters  in  Spottifwoode*s  Monafticon  Scoticanum, 
which  i  have  perufed  in  MS.  by  the  favour  of  the  author. 

**  A  Scandiftavian  name^  Oroa.  Torf.  Norv.  II.  204,  men- 
tions Groa  wife  of  Dungad,  earl  of  Caithnefs,  about  944. 
In  his  Gronlandia  Ant.  p.  121,  the  fame  name  occur?.  Jt  is 
alio  a  corrmon  naifie  in  Iceland s  Landnaitia.  Macbttb  Mac 
Torfia  witnefTes  a  charter  of  David  I.  Dair.  Coll.  568. 
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Simeon  of  Durham,  and  Roger  Hovcdcn,  "tell 
us,  at  the  year  1050,  Rex  Stotia  Macbeiad  Roma 
argentutn  fpargendg  dijlribult.     Sir  David  Dalrym- 
ple,  in  his  Annals,  ridicules  thofe  who  thence  in- 
fer that   Macbeth  went  to  Rome  himfelf;   and 
Jfays,  the  paflage  only  implies  that  he  remitted 
money  to  Rome.     But  the  plain  fenfe  of  the  words 
rcfufes  that  interpretation ;  land  that  Macbeth  went 
to  Rome  were  furely  no  wonder,  confidering  how 
very  common  the  praftice  was  about  this  time. 
Thorfin,  earl  of  Orkney,   went  to  Rome^  about. 
1060,  to  obtain  remiflion  of  his  crimes*  Tcrf.  Ore. 
p.  65.     About  1 105  HacQ,  earl  of  Orkney,  went 
to  Rome  and  jerufalem,  it^  p.  90.     In  $54  Kon- 
gen,  king  of  Powis,   went  to  Rome.     CaradoCy 
p.  29,  ed.  1697.     In  926  Howel  EJha  performed 
the  fame  journey,  lb.     Canute,  king  of  England, 
vifited  Rome  about  1033.     Eric,  king  of  Den- 
mark, travelled  on  foot  to  Rome  about   1098, 
and  to  Jerufalem   1102.      Mallet  Hiji.  de  Dan^ 
Ingi,  king  of  Norway,  went  to  Jerufalen^  in .  the 
twelfth  century.      Torf.   Norv.  vol.  III.  p.  420. 
(jarcias,  king  of  Navarre,  wept  to  Rome  about 
1030,  as  the  Spaniih  hiftorians  {hew. '  Examples 
from   Irifti   hiftory   may  alfo  be  adduced ;    but 
thefe  may  fuffice  %o  fliew  the  ciiftom  very  com- 
mon :  and  fuch  being  the  cafe,  ther?  fe  no  rea- 
fon  to  wreft  the  pl^ip  f^nfe  of  the  words  concern- 
ing Macbeth.     His  reign  was  perfcAly  tranquil  ;^ 
and  his   fubjefts  enjpying  profperity  and  peace, 
there  was  no  reafon  againft  his  going  to  Rome : 
a  pilgrimage  now  :fr?qiient,  in  fp^te  of  the  crimes 
of  Theodora  and  Marozia,  who  in  the  preceding 
century  had  commanded  Rbnje,  and  degraded  its 
Popes,  their  lovers,  and  baftards,  in  th^  eyes  of 
nations.     Wihton  confirm*  this  acceptation,  when 
(peaking  of  Macbeth,  VI.  19,  he  lays, 

AH  his  tymc  was  gret  plente, 
Habundande  bathe  on  lande  and  fc : 

He 


He  was  ia  juflice  richt  lauchful, 
'  And  ttl  his  legis  al  awfulle. 
Quhca  Papc  was  Leo  the  Nynt  ia  Rom:  ; 
A^  pilgryrae  to  the  court  he  come  ^ 
f  And  in  his  alms  he  few  filvcr 

Til  al  pur  folk,  that  had  myfler. 
In  al  tyme  oyfit  he  to  wyrk 
Profetabilly  fpr  haly  kyrlc.    . 

jLeo  thp  ninth  afcended  the  papal  chair  in  1049* 
"Winton  furely  had  not  fecn  Simeon  or  Roger,  but 
relates  the  circun^ftance  of  Macbeth^s  pilgrimagef 
as  he  does  his  amiable  charafter,  from  lome  do- 
meftic  moni^ment,  preferved  in  fpite  of  the  zeal  ot 
pur  writers  for  Malcom  III|  and  his  defcendants. 
But  to  gratify  thefc,  many  childifti  fables  were 
given  concerning  Macbeth,  reprefenting  him  as 
the  fori  of  a  devil,  connefted  with  witches,  &c, 
vvhich  Winton  likewif^  details ;  fo  that  the  above 
praifc'i?  pioft  impartial,  and  hears  the  fignatnre  of 
truth ;  as  the  cajumnies  on  Macbeth  are  fo  wild, 
as  to  Ihew  that  grofs  falfehood  alone  could  ca- 
lumniate him.  Large  quantities  of  the  coin  of 
Canute  have  been  fqund  in  Scotland  ;  but  fcarce 
any  of  elder  lyings ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Ca-r 
nuce's  coin  found  this  new  path  in  Macbeth's 
time.  The  recourfe  of  Malcom  III.  to  a  foreign 
force  in  order  to  affert  his  right  to  the  crown, 
(hews  that  Macbeth^is  fubjefts  were  well  fatisfied, 
as  his  long  reign  proves  of  itfelf. 

Roger  Hoveden,  at  the  year  1052,  fays,  that 
Ofbern,  furnamed  P^ntecojt,  and  Hugh,  his  com- 
papion,  furrendered  their  caftles,  and,  by  permif- 
Con  of  earl  Leofric,  paffing  through  his  earldom  to 
Scotland,  were  received  by  Macbeth  king  of  Scot- 
land. Lieofric  was  earl  of  Mercia,  and  this  affair 
happened  during  the  commotions  between  Edward 
king  of  England,  and  the  famous  earl  Godwin. 
Olbera  and  Hugh  were  leaders  of  the  Normans, 
who  had  come  to  affift  Edward  againft  Godwin^^ 

N  4       .  and 
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and  who,  with  their  leaders,  retired  into  Scot«* 
land,  when  Edward  was  forced  to  difband  thcra^. 

From  the  Saxon  Annals,  Simeon  of  Durham, 
Roger  Hoveden,  William  of  Malm(bury,  and  itt 
Ihort  all  the  Englifli  hiftorians  of  the  period,  it  is 
ceitain  that  in  the  year  io54>  Sivv^rd,  earl  of 
Northumbria,  went  with  Malcbm,  heir  df  Scot- 
land, againft  Macbeth,  and  the  battle  enfued  in 
which  Macbeth  was  (lain.  They  therefore  who- 
place  this  event  in  1057,  err  againft  the  cleareft 
chronology,  of  one  of  the  moft  known  events  ia 
ancient  Englifli  hiftdry.  By  the  confent  of  all  the 
fame  En^lim  writers,  and  many  unpublilhed  chro- 
nicles in  tlie  Cotton  dnd  Harleiah  libraries,  Siward, 
fearl  of  Northunibria,  <Jicd  lii  165^,  So  that  the 
matter  adm'its  of  no  doubt.  Thcf  chronicle  of  Mai- 
rofe  perfedtly  agrees  with  the  EngliQi  accounts, 
and  rightly  daies  the  acceffion  of  Malcdm  III.  in 
1056.  Ofbern,  eldeft  fon  of  Siward,  fell  in  the 
battle  :  and  Brompton  relates  that  Siward  was 
forced  inftantly  to  return  to  Northumbria,  to  fup-^ 
prefs  i  rebellion,  ivhere  he  died  of  a  difeafe  next 
year.  This  Siward  poflelfed  all  the  power  of  aa 
ancient  king  of  Northumbria  ** ;  and  was  offuch 
valour  and  fame,  that  ancient  writers  almoft  wan* 
tier  into  poetry  when  fpeajcing  of  him.  He,  Leo- 
fric,  ear}  df  Mercia,  and  Godwin,  earl  of  Kent, 
were  powerful  as  kin^s  ;  ?nd.  Had  they  not  ba- 
fanced  each  other,  the  throne  of  Edward^  fo  much 
ifhal^en  by  Godwin,  m.uft  have  fallefi.  Much  fa- 
ble has  attended  the  death  of  Macbeth ;  but  all 
ive  know  with  certainty  is,  that  it  happened  at 
J.unfanan,  Aberdeen -{hire  (^Reg*  St,  Afid.),     The 

^  The  Annals  of  UliTcr,  at  TO45.  have  **  A  battle  between 
the  Scots  themrt-lvt's,  wiiere  fell  Crcinan,  Abbot  of  Duncail- 
Icn/'  This  was  lure  y  Crinan,  who  thus  furvived  his  foa 
the  king* 

^  Sec  a  long  and  curious  account  of  this  gigantic  earl  in' 
Bronnpton,  \\\h  \,  1054. ;  or  in  Langebek  Scr,  Rcr.  Dan. 

In  the  battle  bet'veen  Siward  and  Macbeth,  3000  Scots 
Stod  1  ceo  S?,:icns  were  (lain.     Mn^  Vlu  ad  iOi4. 

old 
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oldEngliui  writers^  iq  their  ufual  ftylc  of  ufurpation 
toward  Scotland,  fay,  that  Siward,  by  Edward's 
command,  flew  Macbeth,  and  placed  Malcom  on  the 
throne.  But  this  was  not  fo  eafily  done.  Siward 
was  dead  before  Malcom  afcended  the  throne ;  and 
there  is  room  to  doubt  if  Edward  at  all  interfered, 
Malcom  being  kinfiiian  of  Siward,  as  Ihall  pre- 
fently  ht  explained- 

94.  LuLAC,  A,C.  1054,  reigned  four  months 
and  a  few  days^  as  our  old  lifts,  publilhed  by 
Innes,  bear.  AH  we  know  concerning  his  defcent 
is  from  one  of  the(e  lifts,  which  fays  that  he  was 
nepos  fiUi  Boide^  *  gi'aildfoh  of  the  fon  of  Boide.* 
Macbeth's  queeii  was  daughter  of  Bodhe.  For- 
dun  calls  him  confobrinusy  or  coufin-german  of 
Macbeth ;  a  mother's  fifter's  fon,  or  father's  fif- 
ter's  fon.  But,  from  the  lift,  he  muft  have  been 
the  graiidibn  of  Macbeth's  queen's  brother*. 
That  brother  muft  have  been  twenty  or  thirty 
years  older  thah  Gruoch  his  fifl:er.  I-ulac  is  fur- 
named  Fatuus^  or  the  fool,  ih  one  of  thofe  lifts, 
and  his  relation  to  Macbeth  was  almoft  none. 
Yet  he  keeped  the  throne  four  months  againft 
Malcom,  now  left  by  Siward  to  manage  his  own 
bufinefs.  Siward 's  army  certainly  followed  him 
back  to  Northuniberland,  to  fupprefs  the  re- 
bellion  there :  and  to  the  imbeciUity  and  weak 
claim  of  Lulac  wks  JVIalcom  totally  indebted  for 
the  throne.  The  chiefs  and  people  of  Scotland 
muft,  of  free  confent,  have  preferred  his  title  to 
that  of  Lulac  ;  which  was  far  worfe,  and  reduced 
to  nothing  by  the  incapacity  of  its  holder.  The 
time  employed  Ihews  that  deliberation  was  ufed 
before  Malcom's  right  was  fully  acknowleged ; 
and  he  was  not  appointed  king  till  the  year  1056, 
after  a  deliberative  interftice  of  an  year,  or  an 
year  and  a  half.    In  1055,  and  1056,  Edward 

«  In  the  Annals  bf  Ulfter  he  is  called  Lulach  Mac  Gillcom- 
gam. 

of 
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of  England  was  too  much  occupied  with  the  x^^ar 
^  a^inft  Ghrillin  and  Algar,  M  attend  to  foieigi^ 
matters :  and  there  h  no  room  to  fufpeQ:  that. he 
interfered  in  Malcbm's  focceffion  ;  fo  that  the  old 
iingliffi  writers  are  as  unlucky  as  ufuat  in  their 
iritrrpatKHis  upon  Scotland.  To  the  confent  and 
approbation  of  the  Scotifh  chiefs  and  people, 
Makonx  was  folely  indebted  for  his  dignity,  due 
indeed  to  his  heriditary  right.  Lulac  was  fla^n  at 
Ei&g  in  Strathbogy  by  ]VIaIcom*s  adherejnts.'  jRfj^. 
Stm  And.  CbT^on.  Eieg^  Bcfh  Macbeth  apd  he  were 
buried  at  Hyona,  as  well  as  the  legal  race/  /&. 

95»  Malcom  IIL  io56»  Aftei*  this  our 
hiilory  is  clear:  but  fome  matters  concerning. 
this  reign  require  notice-  Sir  David  Dalrym- 
pte»  folfoTfing  Fordun,  lays  Malcctm  began  his 
ftign  on  the  day  of  SCr  Mark,  or  25  April,  10^57. 
Bur  Fordun  f^iys  he-  was  crowned  or^  that  day 
(iho  from  Icelandic  writers  i^  appears  that  no 
jLxng  of  Scptland  was  crowned,  even  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  Ov  3iid  be  might  be  anointed,  and 
prodalnied  king  the  year  before,  even  by  F^r- 
dan's  accpunt.  But  the  fadl  is,  that  Fordun,  by 
an  erroneous  chronology,  as  above  ffiewn  in 
many  places,  begins  the  reign  of  Macbeth  in 
1040,  and  extends  his  ievcnteen  years  to  1057  : 
whereas,  not  to  repeat  other  errors,  we  know  to  a 
cenaincy  that  Macbeth  was  llafn  in  1054*  This 
part  of  the  chronicle  of  Melrofe,  written  in  the 
twelfth  century,  which  i  have  confulted  in  the 
original  in  the  Cotton  Library,  dates  the  acceffion 
of  Malcom,  M.tvi.  as  plain  as  poffible-  And  no. 
man  will  prefer  the  tcftimony  or  Fordun,  a  moft 
weak  and  fabulous  writer,  who  wrote  two  whole 
eexKuries  after,  and  whole  work  was  interpolated, 
flod  not  publifhed  till  1440,  to  the  cotemporary 
veracity  of  the  chmnicle  of  Melrofe.  But  another 
ar^ment  annuls  all  doubt*    For  Malcom  IIL  was 

«  Torf,  Norv.  IV.  a^^  &c, 

I  cer- 
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certainly  llain  near  Alwick,'  6  June,  1093.  Now 
by  ALL  our  old  lifts  he  reigned  37  years,  and 
feme  months.  So  that  his  reign  muft  of  courfe 
have,  begun  iil  io56«  As  to  Fordun's  date,  it  is 
but  one  of  the  many  forgeries  of  that  weak  writer  : 
and  to  fet  his  authority  againft  fix  or  feveq,  more 
ancient,  wQV»|d  be  the  heighth  of  abfurdity. 

Another  point  is,  that  Malcom  III.  is  commonly 
reputed  fon  of  Duncan,  king  of  Scotland ;  but 
there  is  room  to  fufpeft  that  he  was  his  grand^ 
Ton.  Florence  of  Worcefter  *  and  Roger  Hoveden, 
who  wrote  in  the  twelfth  century,  fay  Malcom  III. 
>vas  fon  of  the  king  of  Cumbria.     Duncan  was 
flain  in  1Q37.     Malcbn^  is  then  reprefented  as  a 
man  who  fled  to  England  for  protedtion.     Put 
his  age  20 :  when  he  died  he  was  76.   A  great  age 
to  go  to  battle  at !    and  yet  his  great  age  has  to- 
tally efcaped  our  writers.    Nay,  David  I.  yourigeft 
ifon  of  Malcom  III.  afcended  the  throne  in  1124, 
iindi  died  1 153.    David  1.  could  not  be  more  than 
70  when  he  died ;  and,  iffo  much,  was  born  in 
1083.  and  Malcom  III.  was  aged  66,  when  he 
oegot  him.     AH  this  is  ftrange  and  fufpicious. 
But  if  we  allow  Malcom  the  grandfon  of  Duncan, 
all  is  well :    and  the  a.uthority  of  the  above  wri- 
ters reconciled,     Duncan,  grandfon  of  Malcom  IL 
was  put  in  J)ofleffiQn  of  Cumberland  by  him,  be- 
fore his  death.     WiL  Malm/*  Malcom  II.  was  up- 
VViird  of  pighty  when  he  died,  as  Fordun  fays. 
His  grandfon  Duncan  may  have  eafily  been  between 
thirty  and  forty  when  he  afcended  the  throne,  and 
may  have  affigned   Cumberland   as  iiiual   to  a 
fon  of  his,    alio  named  Duncan,  and  arrived  at 
man's  eftate.     When  Duncan  the  father  was  flain, 
this  Duncan,    called  king  of  Cumbria  by  Flo- 
rence and  Hoveden,  was  unmolefted  by  Macbeth  ; 
who  had  no  immediate  heir,    and  was  content 

K  Malcolmum  regis  Cumbrorum  filium—— regem  conftituiC 
(Siwvdu8)y«^^.  1054.  ^ 

with 
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t¥ith  Jiis  other  poflcflions.  This  Duncan  of  Cum- 
bria, from  w^aknefsy  iiGkliDcfs,  or  becaufe  of  no 
equal  aid,  died  without  being  able  to  afl'ert  his 
claim  to  Scotland,  But  his  fon  Makom,  furely 
not  above  24  years  .of  age  when  he  afcended  the 
throae,  had  his  right  affifled  by  Siward  his  rela- 
tion, who  by  degrees  had  acquired  gteic  power. 
Malcom  III.  is  reprefented  as  a  young  man  on  his 
coming  to  the  crown,  and  on  his  marriage  with 
Margaret,  ]^loreover  Duncan,  father  of  Malcom, 
was  married  to  a  daughter  (more  likely  to  a  filler) 
of  Siward,  as  all  agree  ;  and  this  could  hardly  be 
Gruoch,  who,  as  Winton  fays,  became  wife  of 
Macbeth  after  Duncan's  death.  The  Duan  alfo 
implies  that  Duncan^  father  of  Malcom  III.  was 
not  Duncan  king  of  Scotland,  for  it  gives  them 
different  epithets,  calling  the  king  Donncbadb 
gblaingaoUby  *  Doncbathe  Sweet -breathed  ;*  and 
Malcom  A^^r  Donncbaidh  daiba  drecbvi^  'Ion  of^ 
Doiicha  the  Agreeable.*  The  two  Duncans  were: 
eafily  confounded  in  genealogies  :  but  it  is  be- 
lieved the  reader  will  fee  grounds  to  infer  that 
Malcom  III.  was  fon  of  Duncan  king  of  Cum* 
bria,  fon  of  Duncan  king  cf  Scotland* 
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•   CHAPTER  in. 


jE^teni  of  the  vnitei  territories  during  this  ferisd, 

from  843  //// 1056. 


THIS  fubjeft  felfe  into  two  parts :   L  The 
lofs  of  Caithnefs,  the  Orkneys,  and  Hebudcs. 
JI.  The  ;acquifitions  on  the  fouth. 

The  firft  pare  properly  belongs  to  ourconride- 
ration  of  the  Norwegians  in  Scotland,  (Supple- 
ment, Seftion  11.)  where  it  is  (liewn  that  the  lols 
of  all  the  above  mentioned  pofleifions  happened 
about  the  year  SSo. 

The  lecond  part,  concerning  the  fouthern  ac- 
qirifitions,  is  one  of  the  moft  intercfting  articles  of 
.early  Scotiih  hiftory ;  and  mull  be  confidered  here. 

In  Part  III.  ch.  9.  it  has  been  Ihewn  that,  in 
"685,  the  Piks  recovered  Lothian,  or  all  the  Ibutii 
feaft  part  of  Scotland  from  the  Forth  to  the  Tweedy 
<after  it  had  been  held  by  the  Angli  of  North  urn- 
bria  -for  nbout  a  jcentury.  No  trace  can  be  found 
in  any  old  Englifh  writer  that  the  Angli  ever  re- 
gained Lothian ;  and  Bcda  expreffly  \iays  thaf 
when  he  wrote,  or  in  731,  the  Piks  maintained 
the  acquifition.  But  the  Angli  retained  the  fonik 
of  Galloway ;  where  Candida  Cafa  was'  iiili  thei^^ 
in  Beda*s  time,  as  was  Mclrofe  on  the  ^alL  it 
would  feem  from  Beda  that  Cuningham,  on  i\\z 
•wefl:  of  Galloway,  alfo  belonged  to  Northumbria 
in  his^ime^  and  his  continuator  fays  that,  in  7^0, 
•Edbert  'king  of  Northumbria  added  Can^um  Cyit^ 
^hich  appears  to  be  Kyle,  to  his  dominions. 
•Stratclyde  remained  a  petty  kingdom  till  abotrt 

970, 
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-970,  when  conquered  by  the  Piks  :  but  in  756  it 
paid  homage  to  Edbert  thb  Northumbrian^  and 
Uilguft  the  Pikiih  king.  ^ 

.  The  later  part  of  the  hiftory  bf  Noi'thtimbria  is 
obfcure :  btit  certain  it  is  that  (fomeftic  broils,  and 
the  arrival  of  the  Dattes  at  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  centiiry,  miift  have  efFeftually  prevented  any 
enlargement  bf  the  Northumbrian  territory,  in  the 
Anglic  timejl.     The  Daniih  period  of  Northum- 
brian hiftory  remains  to  be  confidered ;  anci  is  un- 
happily yet  more  obfcure  than  the  Anglic.     But 
there  is  not  a  fliadow  of  proof  that  the  Danifh 
kingdom  of  Northumbria  860—953  ever  reached 
beyond  the  Tweed ;  far  lefs  that  the  earldom  of 
Northumbria,  953  till  12th  c^nt.  exceeded  chat 
boundary.     It,  on  the  contrary,  is  evident  froni 
all  fuch  teflimonies  as  remain,  that  York  was  the 
feat  of  the  Daniih  kings,  and  earls  of  Northumbria'^ 
and  the  parts  on  the  north  bank  of  tht  Humber 
their  prime  domain.     Afler  and  others  fay,  the 
X)anes,   875,  fettled  on  the   Tinc^    and   thence 
wafted  the  Piks  and  Stratclyde  WeKh.     Richard 
ai  Hexham,  who  wrote  about  1 1 80  in  Northum- 
bria, 6xpreflly  fajrs,  that  Northumbria  reached 
from  Humber  to  Tweed .;  and  that  Deira  extend- 
ed from  Humber  to  Teife,  Bernicia  from  Teife  to 
Tweed.     Roger  of  Chefter  tells  that  Kenneth, 
afcending  the  Pikifti  throne,  acquired  all  the  ter- 
ritory down  to  the  Tweed. 

Atter  the  failure  of  the  Anglic  monarchy  of 
Northumbria,  jiot  a  trace  can  be  found  that  either. 
Angli  or  Danes  held  any  pbffeflion  in  the  fouth  of 
prefent  Scotland;  The  Piks  of  Galloway  thre>^ 
off  the  Anglic  yoke,  on  the  failure  of  that  monar- 
chy ;  and  before  840  we  find  them  mentioned  as 
an  independent  people.  After  685  the  AngK  loft 
all  the  country  north  of  Tweed :  arid,  fer  from 
recovering  any  part,  they  foon  after  loft  all  the 
territory  between  Tweed  and  the  Cheviot  hills^ 
and  Solway  frith.     Kenneth  lit.  as  above  ftated^ 

burned 


burned  Dunbaf  and  Melrofe,  tiftttpafn^  vACida^  htA 
Ijeen  ^  ufufped'  by  the  Aagli.  I'his  iw^ord  ihews 
that  Lothian,  or  the  fouth-eaft  of  Scodaud,  be- 
tween Forth  and  Tweed,  \Vas  regtarded  as  a  pof- 
feffion  of  the  Pikilh  crown ;  and  a  fetdemcnt,  or 
two,  of  the  Angli  as  ufarpations.  in  934  Aihd- 
ftan  wafted  Scotland  even  to  Dutifeodar  and  Wer- 
termors.  Thefe  names  unhappily  amv^  t>ead- 
jufted^  .- 

Goodal,  in  the  beft  chapter  of  lus  worlc*,  lias 
Jhewn  that  Uflier,  Carte,  Innes,  andodiers>  hare 
fallen  into  grofs  i^rrors,  by  jmiftaking  ^ccttifwath 
for  Scottifwatre.    The  former^  as  Fordua  uade- 
fignedly  tells  us  in  two  places,  is  Soliv;^y  friths 
the  later  is  perfeQ:ly  known  to  be  the  frith  of 
Forth.    Indeed  txkiib^  or  ^ad£^  Implies  a  ford  *  5 
-while  m>atre  means  a  iinall  fea,  or  Jimb  of  tbe  fca- 
This  error  abridge  the  dominions  of  Scodaxid  of 
all  the  traft  between  Solway  frith  and  Forth  i  and 
is  of  aneieflt  ftanding,  for  Giraldus  in  his  Defcrip^ 
iio  AWania  falls  into  it ;  and  taking  Scottifimib  fp£ 
^coiiifzt/atre,  jnaies  the  Forth  the  boundary  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland  in  iiis  time ;  wHch  is 
fo  notorioufly  falfe  as  to  deferve  no  notice-    The 
fame  Scottifwath  is  alfo  called  Mpeford  by  oM 
Englilh  writers.    The  Solway  fands  ^txt  paCable 
at  low  water,  and  were  the  path  by  which  William 
the  Conqueror  entered  Scotland,  as  did  Edward  L 
and  others  after  him.     The  Jberfntb  where  Wil- 
liam met  our  .Malcom  Avas  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Nith,  as  Ooodal  fully  fliews;  and  not  at 
Abernethy  on  the  Tay,  which  was  ealled  Abeme^ 
than,  not  Abernith.'    Thefe  watry  fands  of  Solway 
were  termed  Scotiifw<ith^  or  the  Scotilhfqrd,  after 
Cumberland  had  been  yielded  to  Scotland.;  and 
Were  alfo  very  properly  termed  Myreford^  or  miry 
ford.    JJut  fuch  is  the  power  of  chance  that^this 

'  Introd^  ;id  Fordun. 

*  in  German  Twut^  hremiaftu-vada*  Jun- Batavia, p^  127* 
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laft  term  has  alfo  given  rife  to  a  blunder ;  and  as 
d  and  th  are  often  interchanged  in  Gothic  dialefts, 
Mireford  fometimes  appc;ars  Mireforth;  and  has 
been  interpreted  to  apply  to  the  river  Forth, 
John  of  Wallingford  mentions  the  Cajirum  PueU 
larum  as  at  the  norjthern  extremity  of  Northum- 
bria.  This  najne  our  writers  apply  to  Edinburgh* 
|t  is  a  mere  tranflatjon  of  the  name  of  Dumfries : 
Dun-Fres ;  Dun,  caftellum,  urbs ;  FrUy  FrCy  virgQ 
nobilis,  Icelandic.  This  was  the  name  given  by  the 
Piks,  while  the  Cumri  of  Cumbria  called  the  fame 
place  Abernithj  as  it  ftands  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Nith. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  thefe  erratic  coincidences 
puzzled,  and  mifled,  even  early  Englifti  writers, 
•who  generally  lived  far  froni  Nprthumbria,  and 
were  utter  ftrangers  to  it.  Richard  of  Hexham, 
a  Northumbrian,  therefore  dcferves  more  credit 
than  them  all  put  together  •,  and  he  marks  the 
Tweed  as  the  northern  boundary  of  Northumbrian 
Lothian,  or  the  fouth-eaft  of  Scotland,  therefore 
never  belonged  to  the  Englilh  after  the  year  685 ; 
but  was  always  a  Pikifli  poffeffion.  Old  Englilh 
writers  agree  as  to  Cumberland  being  given  up  by 
Edmund  to  Malcom  in  945 ;  but  as  to  Lothene 
they, differ  widely.  Some  fay  Edg^r  gave  it  to 
Kenneth  about  975 ;  but  they  are  late  writers. 
Simeon  of  Durham,  an  early  writer,  fays,  Eaduif 
Cudel  gave  it  up  to  the  Scots,  in '  terror,  about 
1020.  But  before  judging  of  this  the  reader  muft 
difcufs  what  country  is  meant  by  Lotkene :  for 
names  yary  much ;  and  there  is  proof  that  tbi? 
Lothene  was  not  prefent  Lothian;  nor  Loudon j 
formerly  the  name  of  a  traft  between  Lanerkftiire 
and  Airfhire.     > 

The  Saxon  Chronicle,  1091,  fay^,  *  King  MaU 
com  departjed  with  his  army  out  of  Scotland  Intp 
Lothene  in  England,  and  there  remained/  FIot 
rence  of  Worcefter,  relating  the  fame,  .calls  the 
place  Frovincia  Loidis.     In  the  continuation  of  the 

Saxon 
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Saxon  Chronicle,  1125,  a  '  J.  bifhop  of  Lothene* 
is  mentioned  *^.  John  of  Wallingford  places  Lou- 
thian  with  Deira,  not  with  Bernicia;  and  fays 
there  were  difputes  concerning  it^t  between  the 
Englifli  and  Scotilh,  even  in  his  time.  In  1147 
Malcom  IV,  was  forced  to  furrender  to  Henry  II. 

*  the  city  of  Carlile,  Newcaftle,  and  the  county  of 
Lodon/  Thefe  idlances  furely  cannot  apply  to 
prefent  Lothian,  nor  Loudon.  There  is  great  rea- 
ibn  to  believe  that  the  prefent  county  of  North- 
umberland was  anciently  called  Lothene,  or  Lo- 
den,  before  the  great  name  of  Northumbria,  which 
anciently  included  all  England  north  of  the  Hum-* 
ber,  was  reftrided  to  that  petty  county.  The  cir- 
cumftances  of  Lothene's  being  joined  to  New- 
caftle, and  having  a  biihop,  as  they  are  proofs 
againft  Lothene's  implying  Lothian,  remote  from 
Newcaftle,  and  having  no  biihop  till  1633,  when 
Charles  I.  fouilded  the  fee  of  Edinburgh ;  fo  they 
ftrongly  imply  that  Lothene  was  no  other  than 
prefent  Northumberland.  Lindisfarne  was  a  bi- 
fliopric.  Mr.  Hume,  who  is  by  no  means  difpofed 
to  flatter  Scotifti  prejudices,  fliews  that  there  muft 
have  been  aLothen  in  England;  becaufe,  ^  i.  The 
Saxon  Chronicle,  p.  197,  fays,  that  Malcom  Ken- 
mor  met  William  Rufus  in  Lodene  in  England. 
2.  It  is  agreed  by  all  hiftorians,  that  Henry  II. 
only  reconquered  from  Scotland  the  northern 
counties  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland^  and 
Weftmoreland.  See  Newbriggs,  p.  383  ;  Wykes, 
p.  30  ;  Hemingford,  p.  492.  Yet  the  fame  coun- 
try is  called  by  other  hifforians  Loidis,  comitatus 
Lodonenjis,  or  fome  fuch  name.  See  M.'  Paris,  p. 
68;  M.Weft.  p.  247.  Annal.  Waverl.  p.  159  ;  and 
Diceto,  p.  531.  ^.  This  laft  mentioned  author, 
when  he  fpeaks  of  Lotljian  in  Scotland,  calls  it 

c  Probably  a  tftnlar  biiliop,  as  not  ufiiifunl  In  the  middle  ages. 
The  bifliops  of  the  Orkneys,  mentioned  by  old  Englifli  hifto- 
rians as  in  England,  were  of  the  lame  clafs^ 
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LoheneiSy  p.  574,  though  he  had  called  the  Eng* 
H(h  territory  Loidis/  Hiji^  vol.  IL  notes.  Indeed 
thofe  old  Englilh  writers  who  inform  us  that  Mal- 
com  gave  up  the  comitatus  Lodonenjis  ^  to  Henry  IL 
afford  full  proof  that,  Lothian  in  Scotland  is  not 
meant ;  for  it  is  perfedlly  known  that  this  country 
was  never  given  up,  whereas  prefent  Northumber- 
land actually  was.  There  is  therefore  gi;ound  to 
■  infer  that  the  whole  country,  from  the  Tine  and 
Newcaftle  up  to  the  Forth,  was  anciently  called 
Lothene ;  that  name  being  thus  as  extenfive  as  that 
of  Galloway,  which  once  extended  from  Clyde  to 
Solvvay.  But  as  the  name  of  Galloway  gradually 
diminiflied,  and  paft  fouth;  fo  that  of  Lothian, 
like  that  of  Northumberland,  gradually  diminifli- 
ed, and  paffed  north  :  the  former  being  a  Scotifh 
term,  the  later  an  Englifli;  and,  as  fociety  ad- 
vanced, and  fmaller  divifions  arofe,  the  vague 
term  gradually  paffed  to  the*  extremities.  Ptolemy 
and  Richard  mark  the  Ottadeni,  or  old  inhabitants 
of  Lothian,  as  reaching  from  Bodotria,  or  the 
Forth  down  to  the  river  Tine,  and  wall  of  Gallio. 
Thus  the  country,  as  poffeffed  by  one  people, 
mio^ht  well  receive  one  name.  But  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  by  the  fpecial  and  remarkable  term, 
*  Lothene  on  England,^  Lothian  in  England^  alfo 
implies  that  there  was,  '  Lothene  on  Fihtland^ 
Lothian  in  Pikland.  Elfe  \yhy  this  peculiar  ad- 
junct in  Englandy  for  there  is  no  example  in  that 
work,  or  any  other  monument  of  Englilh  hiftory, 

■ 

^  It  is  p£obable  that  this  Comitatus  refers  to  power,  not  to 
territory.  JMalcora  ^ave  up  the  jurii'didion  of  the  Juiliciari- 
ijs  Laodonia6,  io  far  as  it  extended  to  the  northern  counties  of 
England,  when  fiibjed  to  Scotland.  "  Comitatus  ;  Comitis 
dignitas,  jurifdidio,  territorium.  Apiid  Anglos  locus  publi- 
cus.  in  quo  Vicecomes.uniufcujufcjue  provinciae..  .  . ,  jurifdic* 
tioncm  fuan:i  exercet. — Conventus  Juridicus  in  Comitatu,  vul- 
go  AlTifia. — Territorium  iirbis  :  jurildidtio  loci  a'licujus  fuis 
iinibus  circumfcripta. — Dominium,  6V;^7/far/^,—- Comitatus  pro 
ipfa  qujE  dominii  jure  penfitatur  praeilatione  interdum  fumi- 
tur.--*Facultag,  comme:!.tus,"    Du  Car.ge  in  voce. 

where 
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where  the  name  of  a  country  4s  put,  with  the  ad* 
jund  that  it  was  in  England ;  a  ridiculous  informa- 
tion, if  not  a  neceflary  diftinftion.  The  prefent  name 
of  Northumberland  is  quite  a  late  one,  and  that 
county  iifelf  is  omitted  in.  Domefday  book,  with 
Cumberland  and  Wefl;moreland  *^ ;  all  then  not 
belonging  to  England,  but-  to  Scotland.  Old 
Northumberland  was  chiefly  Yorklhire,  being  the 
country  immediately  north  of  the  Humben  This 
v^as  called  Deira ;  while  prefent  Durham,  bound- 
ed by  the  Teis  on  the  fouth,  formed  the  chief  part 
of  Bernicia,  as  appears  from  the  beft  authority, 
that  of  Simeon  of  Durham.  The  tradt  from  the 
Tine  to  the  Forth,  or  between  the  walls,  was  in 
Roman  times  a  vaft  march,  and  regarded  as  one 
uniform  territory ;  fo  that  its  having  after  but  one 
name  was  a  matter  of  courfe.  But  after  the  Piks 
had  feized  all  down  to  the  Tweed,  its  general 
nartie  fell  into  two  divifions,  Pikifli  and  Anglic, 
Englifli  Lothian  and  Pikifli  Lothian ;  as  we  fay 
French  Netherlands,  Auftrian  Netherlands,  Dutch 
Netherlands.  Beda  calls  Pikifli  Lothian  the  pro^ 
vincia  Pidorum^  of  which  Tnimwin  was  bifliop ; 
and  the  name  of  Pentland  hills,  or  Pikland  hills, 
alfo  marks  it  peculiarly  a  Pikifli  pofl^eflion.  When 
a  matter  is  univerfally  known  in  their  own  times, 
writers  never  explain  it  for  the  fake  of  poflierity ; 
and  it  is  well  known  what  obfcurity  this  pracStice 
throws  on  parts  even  of  Greek  and  .Roman  hiflory. 
Thus  the  old  Englilh  writers  thought  it  needlefs 
to  explain  the  difference  between  the  Englifli  and 
Pikifh  Lothian ;  when  all  the  readers  of  their  own 
days  miift  have  feen  at  once  which  was  meant* 
The  break  in  Englifli  hiftory  alfo  occafions  dbfcu- 
Tity,  for  William  of  Malmfl^ury  obferves  that, 
froniBeda's  time  to  his,  that  is,  from  the  eighth  till 

*  The  counties  omitted  ia  Domefday  are  Northumberland, 
Cumberland,  Weftmoreland  ;   Durham,  which  feems  to  havd' 
been  church-land,  the  pafrimouium  ISa?iHi  Cuthberii  \  and  Lanca- 
fliire  is  put  under  Yorkdiire  and  Chefliire* 
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the  twelfth  century,  no  general  writer  had  arifen; 
and  this  period  is  unfortunately  the  moft  obifcure, 
and  on^which'we  want  moft  light,  as  the  pafl^ 
from  ancient  to  modern  times*  To  proceed :  m 
1018  an  Eugenius  Calvus  rex  Lutinenfium  is  men- 
tioned, as  ailifting  Malcom  11.  at  the  battle  of 
Carrum.  This  is  the  only  time  that  a  king  of  this 
people  is  mentioned ;  and  it  is  difEcult  to  conceive 
the  meaning  of  this  lingular  inftance-  He  feems 
a  titular  king,  whom  Malcom  fupported  agaiAft 
the  earl  of  Northumberland,  in  his  claim  for  the 
Englifti  Lothen,  or  prefent  Northumberland  ;  but 
his  title  was  loft  with  the  battle  of  Carrum,  and 
we  read  no  more  of  him.  Let  me  only,  obferve 
further  that,  by  all  accounts  of  the  old  Englifli 
writers,  Cumberland  was  given  up  to  Scotland 
long  before  Lothene  was  ;  and  it  is  impoffible  to 
conceive  that,  when  Cumberland .  was  given  up, 
the  Scots  were  not  alfo  pofleffed  of  the  adjacent 
territory  on  the  north.  All  accounts  imply  that 
Cumberland  was  tlien  contiguous  to  the  Scotifli 
dominions  :  and  Galloway  was  an.  independent 
country  till  the  twelfth  century  ^  It  follows  that 
the  Scots,  when  they,  acquired  Cumberland,  were 
poffefled  of  the  fouth-eaft  part  of  prefent  Scodand 
down  to  Solway  frith.  The  Lothian,  afterward 
given  up,  muft  of  courfe  have  been  the  Lothene  on 
Englandy  or  prefent  Northumberland. 

But.  other  circumftances  remain  to  be  confider- 
cd.  It  was  rather  unfairr  in  the  Scotifli  writers, 
who  aflert  Lothian  as  a  part  of  Scotland,  to  con- 
ceal the  teftimony  of  the  Regiam  Majejlatem  on 
this  fubjeft  ;  as,  at  firft  glance,  it  feems  to  favour 
the  Englifti,  claim.  For  certain  it  is  that  this 
work  excludes  Laodonia  and  Galwegia,  as  Sir 
James  Dalrymple  ^  obferves,  as  not  parts  of  Scot- 

« 

^  See  Dalrymple's  Annals.  Mat.  Paris,  1250,  fays,  ""Bri- 
rnrsnia  quae  conipleditur  bcociam,  Gaicweiam,  et  Walliam." 
iiongh's  Topog.  I.  62. 

»  Coikctijns,  p.  141^218. 
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land.  ,  In  ch«  S.yit  mentions,  as  two  diftrifts,  the  ^  " 
Ci/r^i  Afer^  Scoticum,  and  the  C/Z/r^  /«  Laodonia^ 
And,  even  in  the  reign  of  David  II.  1330 — 1370^^ 
there  was  a  Jufticiarius  ex  parte  Boreali,  and  a  Juf- 
ticiarius  LaodmiaK  Lothian  being  thus  put  as 
diflindt  from  Scotland,  it  may  be  faid  that  it  muft 
of  courfe  have  been  regarded  as  part  of  England. 
It  is  aniwered  that,  by  the  fame  rule,  Nor- 
thumberland;  Durham,  Cumberland,  Weftmor- 
land,  muft  be  regarded  as  part  of  Scotland,  be- 
caufe  omitted  in  Domefday  book.  Caithnefs  and 
Sutherland  are  omitted  in  the  Regiam  Majejlatem^ 
becaufe  fubjedt  to  the  Norwegians :  as  for  the 
fame  caufe  are  the  Orkneys,  Hebudes,  Argyle, 
and  Lorn.  It  mentions  the  chief  towns  of  the 
following  flxires,  for  law  -  proceedings ;  namely, 
Growrre,  Stormont,  Athol,  Fife,  Strathern,  Angus, 
Mar,  Buchan,  Rofs,  and  Moray ;  then  adds,  Hac 
funt  loca  capitalia  Scotia  Comitatuum^  per  totum 
REGNUM.  The  Defcriptio  Albania  confirms  this 
extent  of  Scotland  proper^  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Buttho  the  Orkneys,  Caithnefs,  Sutherland,  are 
omitted,  becaufe  fubjedt  to  the  Norwegian  earls 
of  Orkney ;  and  the  Hebudes,  Argyle,  and  Lorn, 
becaufe  fubjedt  to  the  Norwegian  kings,  or  lords 
of  the  lies ;  and  Galloway,  as  having  its  own 
princes:  it  follows  not  that  Lothian  is  omitted  as 
fubjedk  to  England.  In  the  next  chapter  it  is 
fliewn  that  the  term  Scotia  was  at  firfl  yet  more 
confined  in  North  Britain ;  and  it  did  not  extend 
to  Lothian  till  a  late  period.  But  tho  the  Mare 
Scoticuniy  or  Frith  of  Forth,  divided  Lothian  from 
^coth,n.dL  proper,  yet  it  was  ever  after  the  year  685 
regarded  as  fubjed  to  the  Pikilh  or  Scotilh  mo- 
Aarchs. 

*»  Ibid,  from  an  ancient  charter.  The  Regiam  Majrfiafem 
IS  no  doubt  an  Englifli  work:  but  the  pr.flages  coiKerning 
Scotland  have  been  inferted  at  an  early  period. 
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So  much  for  a  Lothian  in  England  :  and  i  hope 
the  reader  will  do  me  the  juftice  to  believe  that, 
had  not  there  been  proofs  that  the  Lothian  given 
up  to  Scotland,  was  not  prefent  Lothian,  i  would, 
with  the  utmcft  pleafure,  have  fought  for  truth 
againft  the  prejudices  of  my  countrymen.  But, 
upon  full  examination,  the  prejudice  here  appears* 
to  be  on  the  other  fide,  and  to  reft  with  thefe 
weak  writers.  Carte,  and  others,  who  have  hither*'^ 
to  condefcended  to  treat  Englifli  hiftory.  When 
Englifh  talents,  fo  long;  wafted  on  foreigii  affairs, 
are  applied  to  Englilh  hiftory,  this  point,  with 
}Tiany  others,  may  be  ftript  of  prejudice ;  and  ap-* 
pear  in  the  light  that  ability  lends  to  truth.  It  is  a 
matter  of  the  mereft  curiofity,  and  of  no  more  im- 
portance than  Stephen^s  holding  his  crown  of  the 
Pope ;  fo  that  he  muft  be  weak  indeed  who  blends 
prejudice  with  it  on  either  fide.  For  my  own  part, 
i  have  peculiarly  guarded  myfelf  againft  prejudice 
in  favour  of  Scotland,  tho  i  am  alfo  by  no  means 
prejudiced  againft  that  country  :  but  had  i  not 
met  with  the  above  obftacles,  i  fliould  fureiy  have 
inferred  that  the  Scotifti  Lothian  was  the  only  one 
J$:nown  to,  or  meant  by,  old  Englilh  hiftorians. 

As  to  the  Scotilh  Lothian,  it  is  alfo  known  by 
that  name  to  Englifli  writers.  Roger  Hoveden 
mentions  Dunbar  cum  adjacent ibus  terris  in  Lodo^ 
neiSy  ^  Dunbar  with  the  adjacent  lands  in  Lothjan.* 
Its  people  are  the  LodonenfeSi  who  make  {o  great  a 
figure  in  the. famous  War  of  the  Standard,  1138, 
It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  old  hiftoritos  of  this 
war  mention  as  in  the  army  of  David  king  of 
Scotland,  along  w'ith  Cumbrenfes,  Nordanum- 
brcinfes,  Galweienfes,  L^odunenfes,  and  fuch  large 
names,  the  Tevidalenfes,  or  men  of  Teviotdale> 
This  noted  trad  is  very  fmall,  hut  lying  between 
the  Englifli  and  Scotifti  Lothian,  its  people,  before 
i\y^  Englifli  Lothian  was  given  up  to  the  Scots, 
had  from  conftant  border-war  acquired  great  ikill 
ia  arms,  which  they  retained  to^  a  late  period.    It 
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IS  therefore  no  wonder  that  they  are  thus  emi- 
nently diilinguilhed,  and  fpecially  named ;  tho 
they  formed  a  part,  and  a  very  fmall  one,  of  the 
Lodonenfes. 

Befides  Lothene  in  England,  or  prefent  Nor- 
thumberland *,  the  Scotifli  monarchy  alfo^^  during 
this  period,  acquired  Cumberland.  This  acqui- 
fition  preceded  that  of  Lothene  in  time,  but  the 
train  of  circumftances  required  to  elucidate  the 
later  induced  me  to  confider  it  firft,  efpecially 
as  this  of  Cumberland  is  clear  and  pofitive, 
Innes  and  Cart^  have  indeed  confufed  this  plain 
fa&,  by  miftaking  the  two  kingdoms  of  Strat- 
clyde  and  Cumbria,  for  one  and  the  fame.  But 
as  this  error  has  been  fully  detefted  in  the  fecond 
part  of  this  work,  it  is  needlefs  to  infifl  on  a 
matter  fo  clear  from  all  the  old  Englifh  writers, 
as  that  the  Cumberland  given  up  to  Scotland, 
was  prefent  Cumberland  with  Weftmoreland.  In 
the  Doomfday  Book  both  thefe  counties  are 
omitted,  as  well  as  prefent  Northumberland  ;  be- 
ing not  fubjedt  to  England,  but  to  Scotland.  As 
for  the  kingdom  of  Stratclyd^,  whofe  capital  vas 
Dumbarton^  it  was  palpably  fubdued  by  the 
Scots  about  970,  after  which  it  is  never  men- 
tioned, as  formerly  explained  at  great  length. 
Both  Cumberland  and  "Lothene  were  rcftored  by 
Malcom  I.V.  to  Henry  II.  but  it  is  perfedly 
known  that  Scotland  had,  after  that  reddition, 
the  very  fame  bounds  as  now ;  as  the  old  Englifh 
hiflorians  in  pafTages  innumerable  fully  evince. 
This  faft  is  fo  broad  and  clear,  as  to  render  all 
further  arguments  on  the  fnbjeft  unneceflary. 

It  is  proper  to  ^  add  a  few  words  on  the  pre- 
tended homage  paid  by  the  kings  of  Scotland  to 
thofc  of  England  during  this  period.     The  fitua- 

*  Prefent  Northumberland  was  furely  .in  the  hands  of  the 
Scots  at  the  time  they  took  poiTcffion  of  Cumberland.  When 
Duncan,  1035,  entered  £ngland,  Durham  was  the  firil  town 
befieged.    Simeon  Dun* 

O  4  tion 
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tion  of  thefe  two  kingdoms  in  the  fame  iland  was 
fuch  as  naturally  to  fuggeft  to  the  writers  of  the 
larger  and  more  powerful  an  idea  of  inferiority  and 
dependance  in  the  fmalier,  which  had  no  neigh- 
bour to  fupport  it.  As  there  w^s  alfo  no  other  field 
of  glory  for  England  but  Scotland,  the  wars  with 
France  being  all  pofterior  to  the  Norpian  Conqueft, 
thofe  writers  who  wiihed  to  adorn  any  faintly  king 
with  hiftoric  fame,  generally  drew  upon  the 
Scotilh  bank.  This  praftice  appears  fo  early  as 
the  reign  of  faint  Ofwald  king  of  Northumber- 
land, about  the  year  640,  who  is  termed  Imperu'^ 
tor  totius  Britannia y  ev^n  by  a  Dalriadic  writer 
Cuminius ;  who,  fenfible  of  the  infignificance  of 
the  Daheudini  in  Britain,  adds  Pikland  gratis  to 
Ofwald's  empire.  This  rifible  title  of  a  king  of 
Northumberland,  during  the  heptarchy,  the 
other  fix  kingdoms  of.  which,  not  to  fpeak  of 
Pikland,  certainly  never  acknowleged  any  fuch 
claim,  only  ferves  to  fhew  the  fpirit  of  thefe  pious 
.authors ;  who  feem  to  h^ve  thought  .that  all  hu- 
man truth  was  to  be  facrificed  to  fainthood,  a 
matter  of  faith.  For  as  reafon  alone  is  the  judge 
and  guardian  of  truth,  and  in  thofe  ages  faith,  or 
blind  credulity,  was  confidercd '  as  above  human 
reafon,  it  necefiarily  followed  that  the  more  falfe 
any  rniracle  or  tale  was,  yet  if  it  concerned^ 
faint,  there  was  the  more  merit  ia  believing  it. 
Credo  quia  impojfibile  eji.  The  fqurce  of  thefe 
mock  honours  of  Saint  Ofwald  is  therefore  fo  pal- 
pable, that  it  becomes  needlefs  to  remark,  that 
if  the  other  kings  in  Britain  acknowleged  his  fu-^ 
pcriority,  it  muft  have  been  in  his  faintly  charac- 
ter, for  he  fought  not  one  battle  againft  the  Piks ; 
or  any  of  the  heptarchic  kings,  except  that 
Againft  Penda  king  of  Mercia,  in  which  Ofwald 
\vas  (lain.  There  is  however  reafon  to  conclude, 
as  mentioned  Part  IIL  ch.  9,  that  Ofwi>  king  of 
JMQrthymbria,  658,  adually  vanquiihed  the  Piks, 
*  .  ancj 
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and  that  they '  paid  tribute  to  the  Northumbrian 
kings  till  685,  when  Brudi  IV.  conquered  and 
ilew  Egfrid. 

Such  is  the  only  claim  of  the  kingdom  of 
Northumbria  upon  Pikland :  and  it  deferved 
mention  here,  before  proceeding  to  the  period, 
efpecially  under  view,  from  .843  till  1056,  The 
kingdom  of  Northumbria,  which  alone  could 
pretend  any  fuch  miracle  as  to  Pikland,  foon 
tftcr  declined  before  the  Pikilh  power,  and  be- 
came at  laft  a  prey  to  the  Danes  about  843.  The 
Dariiih  kings  of  Northumbria  till  953,  and  the 
earls  after,  certainly  were  not  faints ;  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  no  claim  of  theirs  upon  the  homage 
of  North  Britain.  Let  tis  therefore  pafs  to  thofe 
of  the  kifigs  of  England. 

Old  Englilh  writers  preferve  no  lefs  than  fix 
fuch.  1 .  That  of  Edward  the  Elder,  fon  of  Al- 
fred  the  Great,  in  924.  2.  That  of  Althelftan 
934.  3.  That  of  Edred  950.  4.  That  of  Edgar 
974.  5.  That  of  Canute  1031.  6.  That  of  Ed-^ 
ward  the  Confeffor  1054. 

I.  The  Saxon  Chronicle  fays,  that,  in  924,  Ed- 
ward the  Elder  went  to  Bedecanwillan  in  Pikland, 
where  he  built  a  ftrong  town  on  the  borders  ;  and 
the  king  of  Scots  honoured  him  as  fovereign,  to- 
gether with  the  whole  Scotifli  nation.  .Edward 
was  certainly  a  great  and  viftorious  monarch,  and 
fubjefted  Northumbria  for  a  time :  but  Conftan- 
tin  III.  king  of  Pikland,  was  certainly  not  a 
monarch  capable  of  gratuitous  conceffions,  as  his 
after  conduft  to  Athelftan  evinces.  As  he  was 
himfelf  harraffed  by  the  Danes,  and  had  van- 
quifhed  Reginald  in  923,  or  juft  the  year  before 
this  fuppofed  homage,  it  might  be  that  he  met  Ed- 
ward to  form  a  league  againft  the  common  enemy. 
The  Chron.  PiSlorum,  tho  particular  concerning 
this  king*s  reign,  is  quite  mute  as  to  this  inters 

view  J  and  t-he  circumftance,  that  all  the  Scots 

jomed 
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joioed  in  the  homage^  feeibs  fufficient  to  Aamp  it 
as  a  npiere  glorious  fable. 

2.  That  Athelftan  ravaged  Scotland  in  934  is 
certain ;  and  it  is  poffible  that  Conilantin  paid 
him  fome  fubmiflion,  but  as  to  homage  for  his 
kingdom  we  have  only  the  evidence  on  one  fide ; 
and  certainly  no  juft  man  would  judge,  upon 
hearing  only  one  party*  Nay  the  Englifh  writers 
feem  to  confute  themfeives,-  for  they  fay  that  in 
945,  eleven  years  after  this  homage,  Edmund 
gave  Cumberland  to  Malcpm  I.  on  condition  of 
aififliiig  him  in  his  wars ;  whereas,  had  Scotland 
been  under  homage  to  England^  its  king  was 
furely  bound  to  affift  England  in  war,  without  fo 
large  ^  prefent.       ^ 

3.  Edred  ravaged  Northumberland  950,  but  as 
to  the  gratuitous  fubmiffion  of  the  Scots  it  is  hard 
to  believe.  Even  Northumbria  was  not  yet.iub- 
jeft  to  England,  but  furnilhed  its  kings  full  em- 
ployment. It  is  furely  (hen  moft  improbable 
that,,  with  fuch  a  fcreen  between  them,  the  Scots 
ftiould  be  fuch  cowards.  Their  oppofite  conduft, 
in  the  clear  part  of  Englifh  hiflory,  fhews*the  im- 
pofSbility  of  fuch  eternal  daftardly  fubmiffion.    If 

,we  credit  Englifh  writefs,  no  king  of  England 
could  make  war  on  Northumbria,  but  the  Scotifh 
king  paid  gratuitous  homage.  Who  can  believe 
this  ?  The  jeft  is  carried  fo  far,  and  repeated  fb 
often,  rioat  it  becomes  flal-e.  How  comes  it  that 
not  one  king  of  Scotland  was  ever  cited  to  ap- 
pear in  England,  before  his  liege  lord,  to  whom 
appeals  lay  ?  But  as  to  this  inftance,  and  the  three 
following,  the  cefTion  of  Cumberland  to  Scotland 
in  945  by  Englifh  accounts  reflrids  the  homage 
paid,  to  be  for  Cumberland,  not  for  the  kingdom. 
The  kings  of  England  paid  homage  to  France,  for 
their  polfeffions  in  France ;   but  what  fhould  be 

.  faid  to  a  French  writer,  who  would  pretend  that 
homage  to  be  for  England  ? 

4*  Edgar 
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4.    Ed^r  founded  no  lefs  than  48   religious 
houfes :  and  the  tales  of  ecclefiaftic  writers,  con- 
cerning him,  are  therefore  much  to  be  fufpcfted  of 
panegyric.     The  ftory  of  his  being  rowed  in*  a 
barge  on  the  Dee,  by  eight  tributary  kings,  is  a 
palpable  monkifh  legend;    and  may  perhaps  be 
ftili  found  to  be  borrowed  from  a  iQmilar  circum^ 
fiance  in  fome  old  romance.      From  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  it  is  clear  that   fix  petty  kings   met- 
Edgar,  to  make  an  alliance,  not  to  pay  homage. 
This  will  lead  any  man  of  candour  to  fufpe<9: 
that  when  a  king  of  Scotland  entered   into   a 
league     with     England,     the    monkiQi    writers, 
ftrangers  to  human  aifairs,    always  dreamed  of 
fubmiflion  and  homage.      The  reigtt  of  iidgar 
was  quite  peaceable ;  and,  ftripped  of  monkifli  pa- 
negyric to  their  patron^  was  that  of  a  flothfui  and 
debauched  prince,  funk  in  plcafures,  and  in  the 
moft  contemptible  llavery  to  the  clergy.     The 
charter  of  Ofwald^s  law,  in  which  Edgar  aflerts 
his  having  conquered  all  even  to  Norway,  with 
a  great  part  of  Ireland,  is  a  grofs  and  notorious 
inftattcc  of  monkifh  flattery ;    who,  in  gratitude 
for  their  charters,  thus  fet  that  weak  prince's  feal 
to  the  moft  ahrfurd  falfehoods.   The  Irifh,  Scotifn, 
Northern  writers  hardly  even  mark  Edgar's  ex- 
iftance  as  king  of  England.     The  Cbronkon  Pi^io* 
rum  reprefents  Kenneth  as  invading  England,  in- 
ftead  of  payjpg  homage.     The  Annals  of  Tigher- 
nach,  and  of  Ulfter,  barely  mafk  Edgar's  death. 
The  Orkneyinga  Saga  knew  nothing  of  him.-    The 
power  of  the  Danes  had  been  quite  broken  before 
953,  when  their  kingdom  in  Northumbria  ceafed. 
Edred  and    Edwi,    predeceflbrs  of  Edgar,    were 
equally  free  from  Danifh  invaiioB,  fo  that  Edgar's 
ability  is  not  to  be  weighed  by  this  cux?^miftance; 
He  was  indeed  the  very  firft  monarch  of  all  Eng- 
land ;    and  it  is  no  wonder  that  his  amity  was 
courted  by  the  other  kings  in  Britain. 

5.  Canute 
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^.  Canute  in  1031,  according  to  the  Saxon 
Chronicle^  went  to  Scotland ;  and  Malcom  king 
of  Scots,  and  two  other  kings,  Mslbseth  and 
Jehmarc,  became  fubjedt  to  him.  But  William 
of  Malmfbury  fays,  that  Malcom  only  permitted 
Duncan,  his  grandfon  and  heir,  who  was  poffefTed 
of  Cumberland,  to  pay  homage  for  that  province. 
This  plain  account  fufficiently  refutes  the  ufurpa- 
live  ftyle  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle. 

6.  Some  old  Englifti  writers  fay,  that  in  1054 
Siward,  earl  of  Northumbria,  put  Malcom  .on 
the  throne  of  Scotland,  by  command  of  Edward 
king  of  England.  This  is  falfe,  becaufe  Siward 
died  before  Malcom  came  to  the  throne. 

This  fingular  ufurpative  ftyle  concerning  Scot- 
land, is  peculiar  to  the  pld  Englifh  writers,  who 
feem  thus  to  avenge  the  conquefts  of  their  own 
country,  by  Sweyn,  by  Canute,  by  William  I. 
upon  poor  Scotlaivi.  From  Beda's  tim^  731, 
till  William  of  Malmfbury  H50,  or  at  leaft  till 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  hardly  one  Englifh 
writer  arofe  ^.  When  writers  re-appeared  in  Eng- 
land, they  were  ftung  with  the  degradation  of 
their  countrymen,  under  their  Danifh  and  Nor- 
man conquerors ;  and  naturally  wilhed  to  relieve 
their  minds,  by  fwelling  the  glory  of  the  old 
Englifli  kings.  Scotland  was  the  only  country 
over  which  any  probable  claim  could  be  forged ; 
and  they  have  not  fpared  it.  Camden  juftiy  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  Saxon  Annals  never  mention  any 
battles  loft  by  the  Englilh;  Brompton  fays, 
Hardeknute  held  Scotland  in  conftant  and  peace- 
able fubjedion^  The  Saxon  Chronicle  afferts  that 
William  I.  fubdued  Scotland  :  and  that  Henry  I. 
1 107  gave  leave  to  Alexander  .king  of  Scotland  to 
reign.     The  notorious  falfehood  of  thefe  inftances 

^  A  foreign  writer,  Guy  of  Amiens,  *'  en  1058,  ecrivit 
]a  guerre  d^\ngleterre  en  vers."     Hift.  dc  Picardie  I.  276. 

'  Jfte  rex  Hardeknoutus,  per  totum  tcmpus  quo  regnavit, 
regni  Scotiae  fubjedionem  pacifice  habebat.    Scr.  X.  cd.  934- 

renders 
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renders  the  reft-  ftiU  more  fufpicious,  if  it  does^ 
not  .ftamp  them  utterly  falfe.  How  is  ^1  this  ? 
Scotland  was  always  fubdued,  always  to  fubdue  ; 
always  making  homage  to  England,  always  mak* 
ing  war  on  England  !  always  fubjedt,  yet  not  a 
trace  of  it,  but  fingle  fentences  of  EngUfti  writers, 
without  fo  much  as  one  permanent  fadt !  Surely 
human. afiairs^proceed  not  thus  ;  but  if  a  kingdom 
be  fubjed:  to  another,  fixt  and  lafting  marks  al- 
ways appear.  The  forged  charters  of  Harding, 
and  others,  concerning  Scotifti  homage,  have 
been  fully  expofed  by  Rymer  and  other  Englilh 
antiquaries.  But  does  not  the  need  of  fuch  for- 
geries prove  invincibly  that  the  claim  itfelf  was 
all  one  forgery  ?  A»  for  the  gifts  of  Cumberland,  < 
and  Lothene  or  prefent  Northumberland,  there 
is  room  to  fufpedb  them  as  fabulous  as  the  ho- 
mage ;  and  to  queftion  if  any  homage  was  paid 
for  them  till  the  time  of  Canute.  They  feem  ac- 
quifitions  by  conqueft :  and  examples  of  fuch 
gifts  are  not  found  in  the  hiftory  of  any  other 
country.  But  as  Henry  I.  gave  leave  to  Alexan- 
der  to  reign,  fuch  it  is  likely  were  thbfe  gifts.  In 
the  hiftory  of  Denmark  the  claim  of  the  Emperor 
of  Germany  to  the  homage  of  that  kingdom  oc- 
curs ;  and  one  Danifh  king  was  taken  prifoner, 
and  forced  to  pay  it.  But  'Germany  being  fur- 
rounded  with  inferior  flates,  its  writers  had  many 
affairs  to  attend ;  and  do  not  harp  upon  this 
firing  always  :  while  poor  Scotland  was^  the  only 
country  over  which  Englilh  writers  could  extend 
their  claim.  Hence  the  ftyle  of  old  Englilh  wri- 
ters concerning  Scotland  is  quite  peculiar,  and 
full  of  a  bitter  ufurpation,  unknown  to  any 
other  ancient  writers,  whofe  works  have  ever 
fallen  in  my  way.  Such  mock  claims  are  indeed 
found.  Wormius  ^  fays,  Frotho,  fon  of  HarJing, 
king  of  Denmark,  fubdued  Germany  and  Bri- 
tain.    Torfseus  reprcfents  the  Anglo-Iaxon  kings 

■  Series  Reg.  Dan.  p.  ij, 

as 
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as  tributary  to  thcDanifh  kings  of  Northumberland* 
Regnar  Lodbrog  fubdued  Ireland,  Pikland,  and 
the  Orkneys,  and  gave  them  to  his  friends  Si- 
guard  and  Rathbart*^.  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth 
fays,  Arthur  conquered  France,  Germany,  Norway, 
&c.  &c.  &c.  Fordun's  Gregory  the  Great  con- 
quered Ireland,  and  moft  of  England.  And  of 
the  fame  kind  arc  the  Englifti  claims  over  Scot- 
land. 

»  Saxo  Gram.  Rami  Nori  regnum,  &e» 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
Origin  of  the  name  SCOTLAND. 

THAT  the  name  Scotia,  or  Scotland,  origi- 
nally belonged  to  Ireland,  and  continued  to 
belong  to  that  country,  alone,  till  a  late  period, 
begins  now  to  be  acknowleged  even  by  the 
fierceft  Scotiih  writers.  This  raft  clearly  appears 
from  the  following  numerous  authorities,  while 
that  the  names  Scoti,  Scotia,  were  ever  applied  to 
the  prefent  Scots  and  Scotland,  before  the  reign 
ofMalcom  11.  or  beginning  of  the  eleventh  cen^ 
tury,  not  one  authority  can  be  produced. 

I.  The  firft  mention  of  the  name  Piks/is  by 
Eumenius  the  panegyrift,  who  fays,  as  fully 
quoted  Part  III.  ch.  I.  that,  before  the  time  of 
Julius  Csefar,  Britain,  that  is,  the  part  of  Britain 
fouth  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  or  Roman  Britain,  was 
only  invaded  by  the  Piks  and  Irifh,  Pi£tis  modo  et 
Hibemis.  This  was  written  in  the  year  296  ;  and 
the  name  of  Scots  v/as.ftill  unknown.  For  as 
the  Britons,  before  they  knew  the  indigenal  ap- 
pellation of  the  Piks,  termed  them  Caledonians ; 
fo  before  they  knew  the  indigenal  name  of  that 
fuperior  people  in  Ireland,  whofe  w^arlike  fpirit 
burfl:  upon  them,  they  called  them  Hlherni,  or 
Irilh,  from  the  name  of  the  iland.  So  in  later 
times  the  pirates  of  Scandinavia  were  all  called 
Normans,  before  the  indigenal  names  of  Danes, 
Norwegians,  Swedes,  came  to  be  known.  But 
the  name  of  Scots  is  firft  mentioned  by  Ammia- 
nus  Marcellinus  at  the  year  ^60,  ai\d  not  as  be- 
longing to  moft  ancient  times,  as  Eumenius  men- 
tions chat  of  Pi£li ;  but  as  prefent  and  immediate 

under 
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under  that  year  :  In  Britanniis  cum  Scotorum  PiSo* 
rumquey  gentium  fer arum ^  excurfusy  &c.     Thus,  on 
the  very  firft  mention  of  the  name  Scotti^   it  is 
joined  with  that  of  P/fli,  juft  as  Hiberni  had  been 
fixty-four  years  before  by  Eumenius.     This,  com 
pared  with  the  fubfequent  authorities,  affords  a 
clear  inference,  that,  from  the  very  firft,  Hiberni 
and  Scoii  were  fynonymous;    that    Ireland   was 
Scotia y  and  the  Irifh  Scoti.     Indeed  it  is  rifible 
to  fee  fome  of  our  infatuated  writers  fuppofe,  that 
fuch  a  fmall  country  as  Scotland  could  fuffice  for 
two  grand  nations,  the  Piks  and  Scots ;    while 
England  had  but  one    the  Britanni,    Gaul    but 
Galli,  Spain  only  Hifpani !   Do  thefe  weak  men 
imagine  that  the  noble  iland  of  Ireland,  a  country 
fuperior  in  fize,  and  far  more  in  fertility  and  popu- 
lation to  Scotland,  was  quite  invifible  to  the  Ro- 
mans :   or  that  by  another  miracle  the  inhabitants 
of  a  cbuntry  fo  very  near  to  Britain,  never  invaded 
this  iland  ?  Do  open  your  eyes,  gentlemen  !   or  at 
leaft  do  not  imagine,  that,  becaufe  ye  are  blind, 
others  muft  be  ib.    At  364  Ammianus  mentions 
Piflij  Saxonefque;  et  Scotti  tt  Attacotti.     At  368, 
P/<3/,  Attacotti  J  and  Scotti.     The  former  paflagc 
no  more  implies  the  Scots  to  have  been  fettled  m 
Britain,  than  the  Saxons.     And  the  Attacotti,  or, 
as  Ihewn  above,  thofe  Scots  who  fettled  in  Pik- 
land,  ^re  fpecially  diitinguiftied  from  the  Scotti 
proper,  or  thofe  of  Ireland. 
.  2.  Ethicus  the  Cofmographer,  or  whoever  wrote 
the  work  in  his  name,  belongs  to  the  fame  pe- 
riod ;  and  fays,  Hibernia  a  Scotorum  geniibus  coli- 
tur^    ^  Ireland  is  irihabiced  by   the  nations  of 
Scots/ 

3,  Claudian  alfo,  about  390,  has  this  line : 

Scotorum  cumulos  flevit  glaciaU$  Urtii  : 

^  Icy  Ireland   weeped  the  flaughtered  heaps  of 

Scots,'    And  again,  totam  cum  Scotus  lerncn  mo- 
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^^,  *  <#feeh  -th^  Scot  move^  all  !rejand.  No  rea- 
der need  be  -txiAd  that  lerne  is  the  Greek  name  of 
Irehnd;  and  aH  interpreters,  Barthf us, '  Gefner, 
&e.  agree  in  this  \  Thofe  among  us  who  have 
dreamed  trf  Sn^ath-J^mtf,  a  valley  in  Scotland^ 
oBly  ftew  that  natipna:!  prgucjige,  like  that  over- 
weening felf-love  from  which  it  reilly  fprings,  is 
a  fpecies  cf  madnefs.  A  fchool-boy  would  be 
whtpped  for  fuch  an  interpretation }  and  '  fo  - 
reignefs  niay  pferhaps  fulpeft  that  i  am  in  jeft 
with  my'Scotiili  valley  :'known  to.  Claydian  t  but: 
it  is  too  true!  -  * 


Pud&t  haec  opprobria  .$iobis 
'    Et  dici  pbtuifle,  et  non  pbtuifle  refelli. 

4.  In  (the-^iDekt  century  Orofius' has,  HUbei'ma' 
infula  inter ^Britunnium  ei^H^paniaJ9h.*^M  ^coioruni 
^entHus  coUiur^  *  Ireland  an  iland  between  Bri- 
tain and-Spain. is  inhabited  by  the  Scotifh  na- 
tions/ .  The  letters  of  St.  Patrick,  publilhed  by 
Uflicr,  aHb'  clearly  ,mark  the .  Scoti  in  Ireland 
only.  The  fieots,-  to  whom  Patrick  was  fent,  ar6 
pcrifeaiy  known  to  have  been  the  Irilh. 

5.  In  the  fixth  century  Cogitofus,  author  ef  the 
life  of  St.  Brigid,  as  quoted  by  Uflier  ^,  fuffici- 
ently  evinces  in  different  places  the  Scots  to  be 
Iriih.  Gildas  marjgs  .the  Piks  as  invading  the  • 
JBritons  ai^aquilmcy  *  from  the  north  :'  the  Scots  a, 
cirdo,  ^  from  the  liorth  weft/  For  they  alway$ 
•paflfcd  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  to  join  the  Piks  3 
but  no  .part  of  prefent  Scotland  is  pn  the  :noithr 
weft  (rf  Roman  Britain,  laterly  extending  to  tbe 
Clyde. 

6.  In  the  feventh  age  Ifidcmis  is  moft  explicit^ 
Scotia  eachm  et  Hibirnia,  proxima  Britannia  infula  ; 
*  Scotia  vthe  fame  as  Ireland,  an  iland  very  near 

^  OaiuSaB  .errs  in  fiippofing  Ixefauid  a  very  cold  .qaimtrx^ 
glacialis.     He  only  jud^^  fcom  its  northern  lituation. 

]*  It  may  be  found  inMeflinghai|[X  or  Coljjjany  The  forme*'* 
edition  i  itaTe-eomparcd*       -  v'    .'   .  - 
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Britain/  Adomnan,  in  his  life  of  Columba,  con- 
firms the  fame  thro-out ;  for  Cokmba  £iils  &oni. 
Scoria  to  Britain  and  Hyona^  and  from,  thence  to 
Scotia^  ice.  &c.  &c. 

7.  In  the  next  Beda,  {peaking  of  Hibernia,  or 
Ireland,  fays,  bac  Scoiorum  patria  efty  ^  this  is  the 
native  country  of  the  Scots.'  And  in  paflages 
innumerable  lus  Scotia  is  always  Ireland,  and  his 
Scott  the  Iriih.  Speaking  of  the  Dalreudini,  and 
their  king  Aidan^  he  calls  them  ^cotti  qui  funt  in 
Britannia^  ^  the  Scots  in  Britain  :^  as  a  fpecial 
mark  of  diftinftion  from  the  Scotti  or  Irilh,  a  terni 
he  puts  fometimes  abfolmely^  The  Geographu& 
Ravennas  fays,  Hibernia  qua,  ut  diSlum  ejiy  et  Sco- 
tia appellatur. 

8-  In  the  ninth  century,  Egmhart,  in  his  life 
of  Charlemagne,  fays  Norwegi  Hiberniam^  Scoto- 
rum  infulam,  nggrejji^  a  Scotis  in  fugam  eowverfi 
funt  I  ^  The  Norwegians  invading  Ireland,  the 
iland  of  the  Scots,  are  put  to  flight  by  th^  Scots/ 
It  is  certaiti  therefore  that  the  Irifli  alone  are  the 
Scots  of  Eginhart  ^  and  that  the  correfpondena 
he  mentions  between  Charlemagne  and  the  reges 
Scotorum^  kings  of  the  Scots,  refers  folely  to  Ire- 
land, That  emperor  procured  learned  men  from 
Ireland ;  but  did  not  probably  know  even  the  ex- 
iftence  of  the  Dalrjeudini,  or  Britiih  Scots.  In 
the  fame  age  Rab^nus  Maurns,  biihop  of  MentsSs 
fays  in  his  Marty rology,  Natale  Kiliani  martyris^  et 
4uorum  fociorum  ejus^  qui  ab  Hibernia ^  ScBtorum  in^- 
fula^  venienteSf  &c.  Waiafrid  Strabo,  in  his  life 
of  St.  Gallus,  alfo  repeatedly  Ihews  Ireland  to  be 
the  Scotia.  The  monk  of  Saint  Gall,  in  his  hiftoty 
of  Charlemagne,  alfo  fays  of  tlie  famous  Cienaens 
and  Albinus,  founders  of  the  Univerfity  of  Paris> 
Contigit .  duos  Scotos  'de  Hibernia^  cum  mercatoribus 
Britannis,  ad  lift  us  Gallia  devenircj  viros  et  in/a- 
€ularibus\  et  infacrisfcripturis^ineomparabiliter 
iruditos.  *  It  happened  that  two  Scots  of  Ireland 
came  to  the^  French  coaft,  wit;]h  Britilh  merchants ; 
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thofe  men  were  ibcotiiparably;  ikillai  both  in  fo- 
cuJar  and  facred  letters/  Kmg  Alfred's  Scotland  is 
always  Ireland.*  ^ 

9*  In  the  tenth  century  Notkerus  Balbulus,  in 
his  Martyrology,  fpeakingof  Columba,  V.  Id.  Jun. 
has  In  Scotia,  infuk  Hibernian  depofttio  S.  Columba j 
*  In  Scotia,  the  iland  Ireland,  the  placing  of  the 
relics  of  St.  Golumba,  &c.  *=. 

10.  In  the  eleventh  century  Mariajftis  Scotus, 
at  the  year  686,  has  San^us  Kilianus  Scotus  de  Hi- 
berma  infuld^  &g.  *  Saint  Kiliaii  a  Scot  or  Ireland.' 
Hermannus  Contraftus,  in  his  Chrohiqle,  at  the 
year  8 1  a,  Clajfit  Danarum  Hiberniam  invadens  a 
Scotis  villa  efii  *  A  fleet  of  Danes  invading  Ire- 
land, is  vanquifhed  by  the  Scots/  Rhegino  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  fame  fays,  Anno  Dominic/e  Incarnationi^ 
Dccckii.  Clqffis  Nortmannorum  Hiberniam  infulam 
oggre/fa^  comnujfoque  cum  Scotis  pralio,  tnulti  ex  eis 
interfeSi,  ceteri  fuga  lapji  funt.  A  writer  of  this 
century  pubUlhed  by  Du  Chefne  fays,  at  the  year 
846,  ScotAi  a  NortbmanniSy  per  annos  plurimos,  tri" 
butarii  efficiuntur ;  *  The  Scots  are  rendered  tribu- 
tary to  the  Norwegians,  for  many  years  ^.'  This 
paflage,  it  is  believed,  our  hotteft  writers  will  not 
chufe  to  apply  to  the  prefent  Scots ;  but  to  the 
conqueft  of  the  Irilh  by  the  Danes  and  Norwegi- 
ans at  this  time.  The  fame  hiftorian,  at  the  year 
848,  Scotbifiiper  Northmannos  irruenies,  auxilio  Dei 
viSoresj  eos  e  fuis  finibus  propellunt.  Unde  rex  Sco- 
thrum  ad  Karolum^^  pads  et  amtcitia  gratia^  legates 
cum  muneribus  mittit^  viam  Jibi  petendi  Romam  con^ 

*  See  many  more  example!  of  this  century  in  Ufher,  Ant, 
Brit.  Eccl.  p.  38a.  where  alfo,  and  in  the  Latin  epiflle  of 
Lynch  to  Bullay,  (at  the  end  of  Ogygia  Vindicated,)  nume- 
rous other  authorities  mav  be  found  of  the  other  centuries  ; 
no  faft  in  the  hiftory  of  the  middle  ages  being  fo  amply  au- 
thenticated «8  this. 

*  Aimoinus,  a  writer  of  the  tenth  century,  has  the  fame : 
and  Torf.  Ore.  p.  9.  hence  argues,  that  the  Scots  could  not 
be  in  poflefSon  of  the  Orkneys  f  The  Scandinavian  writers  of- 
ten confojond  Old  Scotland,  or  Ircbuad,  with  North  Britain. 
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tedi  depcfctns.  TTbis  was  MekKiilia  iting  of  Ire- 
land, as  Ware  jufliy  remarks,  who  in  that  yter 
obtained  a  vidtory  over  the  Danes  j. but  they  fbon 
ircturned,  fo  that  the'  mbtite  ccHituiued  for  many 
years,  in  fpite  of  this  viftory.  THe  Atmals  6£ 
Ulfter  dace  this  viftory  847.     . 

Nay:,  i'n  the  twelfth  ^idefitury,  St.  Eemard  in  hh 
life  of  St.  Malachy,  calls  Ireland  Sioriaj  and  the 
Irifti  &cottL  For  he  calls  Makchy  Wberrius ;  and 
after  fays  ^b  ^luirioti  Smia  ufjue  cuCurrH  We  od 
mar f em.  And,  teliing  theaveriion  of  th<e  Irifli  to 
Malachy^'s  bxiildmg  t,  c&apel  of  ftone  at  Bcnchor, 
Vhdn  wood  had  alone  been  ufed  before,  he  makes 
them  fay,  Seoti  fufnus\  non  Galli.'  Giraldus  Cam- 
brenfis  aMb,  Cpcdkitt^  of  the  Iiifli^  ikys  DiJSi  JitrU 
€t  Gaideliy  idiflifunt  et  Scotu 

But  that  prefent  Scotland  wafs  fo  called,  before 
the  eleventh  century,  there  b  ndt  one  authority 
'whaf^ver* 

What  do  thofe  t^eak  and  ignoraiit  bigots,  who 
haVe  ^xight  Oft  the  coiitrary  fide,  produce  ?  No- 
tlimg  :  except  the  moft  fliimeful  fobterfiage,  and 
falfehood ;  and  the  moft  impudent  railing.  Fight- 
ing, as  their  Windnefs  perfuadcs  them,  for  the 
honour  of  their  country;  they  ate  the  bittereft 
tJnemies  of  their  country.  Ffeble  >i  have  found  in 
the  writings  of  other  countriti ;  but  oppofition  to 
the  ttiofl:  ©pen  and  clear  truths,  i  am  forry  to  fay,  i 
never  found,  fave  in  the  writihgs  of  Scotifli  anti- 
quifts.  Their  produAions  'a;:e  indeed  fo  poor 
that  they  never  fdach  foreign  notice  j  but  only  hu- 
mour fickly  brains  at  home  :  elfe  i  Ihould  tremble 
for  the  fame  of  my  country,  which  has  produced 
men  capable  of  opto  enmity  to  truth  and  reafon. 
This  is  not  patriotifm,  but  the  mere  madnefs  of 
ielf-love ;  tho  if  even  patriotifm  were  ever  oppofitc 
to  truth  and  reafon,  every  man  of  fenfe  and  inte^ 
grity  wouM  dalh  it  on  the  gropttd,  before  their 

altars^ 
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Iriih  writers  axe  certaioly  prejudiced  oa  the  one 
fide;  but  it  is  the  tight  one  :  aod  ScotiCh  writers 
on  the  others  but  it  ia  the  wrong.  Foreigners 
however  muft  be  itnpartial,  and  they  uniformiy 
give  it  againft  the  Scotifh.  Bozius  an  Italian ; 
Molarius,  Mir«U5,  Canifius^  Gretferus,.  Germa^as ; 
Sirmond  a  Froachman;  nay,  Major  and  Buchanan, 
Scotiftimen  too  learned  for  fuch  ignoram  prejudi- 
ces ;  gave  it  againft  us,  ev^0  at  the  beginmog  of 
the  controverfy.  It  is  pecfeftly  known,  that  the 
Englifli  writers  have  been  uoiformly  on  the  IrijSk 
fide :  and  in  fpite  of  the  infinuation  of  aa  amior  • 
who  judges  of  others  by  himfelf^  i  do  beKev^.thal: 
thefe  Englifh  writers  are  rnoft  impartial,  and 
would  hav?  fought  for.  \x%  had  we  been  under  the 
tanner  oi:  truth.  Of  late  the  learned  editors  of  the 
ancient  French  hiftorians  are<:le.ar  a^inft  us :  and 
in  their  map  for  the  epoch  of.  Charlemagne,  mart 
Ireiwd  as  SCOTIA,  D: Anville,  the  groateft  of 
modem  geographers,  is  of  the  fame  mind ;  and  $» 
he  oj^ery^s.,  ^  Les  Caledonieas  n^  font  point  a  d&- 
ftioguer  dies'  Pidi/  *  the  Caledonians  are  not  to.  be 
diftinguiftued  from  the  Poks ;'  fo  he  lays  \^e  find 
Ireland  called  Scotia  about  the  fall  of  the  weftera 
empire.  And  in  his  geography  of  the  middle  ages, 
he  puts  Ireland  as  SCOTIA ;  and  feys  it  bore  that 
name  long  befi>i'C  it  pa(9ed  m  pre^nt  Scotland^ 
The  moft  learned  Schi^pilftn,  a  German,  ha&  alfo 
a  Differcatioa  to  ftew  this ;  and  efpecially  naarks 
that  Ireland  is  the  ScotiA  of  Eginhart,  and  other 
writers  of  Charlemagne'a  time  K  A  diipute  indeed^ 
alike  difgraceful  to  the  learning  and  veracity  of 
our  antiquifts,  and  fupported  on  their  fide  only  by 
chicanery,  and.  naiUng ;  and  on  the  other  by  nu- 

*  Mr«  J.  Macf^^rfoP)  wbp  19  l^ts  IntFodu6tiDa  to  the  Hift. 
&c.  fays,  the  fingliiji  oply  wifb^d  to  fWour  the  wcialoeft  fide- 

^  Comment.  Hi(^.  Baf,  1741.,  4t6.  392.  Add  Suhro.  ap* 
Gimlaugs  Saga,  p*  2 64.  Voltaire,  Hift.  Gen.  and  Eccard  oc 
Orjg.  Germ,  ^yho^feys^  p,  37.  "  modilaevilcriptorBSj.quandi* 
^lofioominanti Hibernos  intelligere.'^ 
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merous  and  clear  teftimonies,  required  no  penetra- 
tion, but  only  a  free  mind  to  fettle.  This  fanati-* 
cifm  of  our  fcriblers  for  a  name,  is  only  a  woful 
proof  of  the  moft  illiterate  and  vulgar  prejudice. 
Of  the  great  nations  of  antiquity  the  conduft,  on 
this  fubjeft,  was  juft  the  reverfe  :  and  to  him  who 
confiders  the  vaft  NOTE,  the  mental  vigour  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  decide  on  which  fide  the  defedk  of  fciencc  and 
underftanding  lies.  The  Greeks  gloried  'm  hav- 
ing many  appellations  Felafgij  Hellenes^  Achaii^ 
Ddnai,  &c.  &c.  nay  iaterly  adopted  the  Roman 
term  Graci,  without  repining.  The  Romans 
termed  themfelves  ^irUes,,  Latini^  fee. 
,  But  let  us  examine  the  origin  of  this  mighty 
Abraxas,  of  this  term  Scott ,  which  has  turned  the 
brains  of  our  antiquiils,  and  made  our  hiflory  a 
mafs  of  fable.  Even  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  this  redoubtable  (hibboleth  was  confined 
to  the  part  of  prefent  Scotland,  north  of  Forth  and 
Clyde.  On  the  fouth  of  thefe  rivers  the  Piks  re- 
tained their  old  name ;  and  pofiTefTed  the  moft  fer- 
tile quarter  of  Scotland.  Thefe  fafts  are  clear 
from  all  the  writers  on  the  War  of  the  Standard, 
.1138.  The  Galweien/es  vel  Pidi  reached  from 
Solway  to  the  frith  of  Clyde.  And  in  Scoti(h 
Lothian  from  Tweed  to  Forth  was  the  prime  refi- 
dence  of  the  fouthern  Pil^s ;  whence  that  country 
is  termed  Bi£lorum  Provincial  by  Beda :  and  what 
ibme  writers  on  the  war  of  the  Standard  afcribe  to 
file  Piks,  the  honour  of  leading  the  Scotifli  army, 
Brompton  gives  to  the  Lodonenfes.  Roger  of  Chef- 
^er  fays,  Edinburgh  is  in  terra  PiSortm,  •  in  Pik- 
land ;'  and  the  modern  name  of  a  range  of  hills  in 
prefent  Lothian,  Pent  land  bills,  marks  the  Pikifli 
poffeflion,  as  clearly  is  Pentland  frith  or  Pi&land 
rrith,  llill  fo  called  in  the  time  qf  James  V.  Sir 
Pavid  Dalrymple  alfo  juftly  remarks  that,  in  1216, 
^e  name  pf  Scotti  is  mentioned  as  viry  confined. 

Indeed, 
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Indeed,  even  on  the  north  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  the 
Norwegians  held  Caithnefs,  Sutherland,  the  Ork- 
neys, and  Hebudes ;  amounting  to  another  quarter 
of  prefent  Scotland.  So  that  only  half  of  prefent 
Scotland  was  inhabited  by  people  called  Scoti, 
even  in  the  thirt-eenth  century/  Nay  even  of  that 
half  the  MoravievfeSi  or  inhabitants  of  the  large 
province  of  Moray,  bounded  hy  Spey  and  Locha- 
ber,  and  Athole,  on  the  eaft  and  fouth,  and  by  the 
Norwegian  dominions  on  the  north,  were  not 
Scoti  J  but  Pi£liy  down  to  the  -thirteenth  century,  as 
appears  from  Fordun  and  otbete.  And  the  people 
of  ancient  Argyle,  or  the  kmgdom  of  Dalriada, 
-were  not  Scotiy  but  Gadeliy  as  the  Chronicon  Pi^Om 
rum  J  and  the  Defcriptio  Albania^  fliew. 

Thus  it  is  certain,  from  cotemporary  records^ 
that  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  name  Scoti  only 
belonged  to  the  inhabitants  -of  five  provinces  of 
Scotland,  Buchan^  Angus ^  Athole^  Sfrathernj  Fife : 
or,  in  other  words,  only  extended  from  the  Spey 
and  Kinnaird's  Head  north,  to  the  Forth  fouth ; 
and  from  Braidalbin  weft,  to  the  Britilh  or  Ger- 
man ocean  eaft.  When  the  reader  reflefts  how  it 
after  paiFcd,  without  conqueft,  to  the  reft  of  Scot- 
land, it  is  believed  he  will  be  apt  to  liifpeft  the 
fame  true  of  its  firft  appearance,  and  that  it  was  as 
arbitrary  firft  as  iaft. 

To  trace  its  firft  appearance,  we  muft  recur  to 
the  different  inhabitants  of  that  traft,  where  it  be- 
gan ;  namely,  the  Dalreudini  and  Piks. 

The  people  who  came  from  Ireland  and  fettled 
in  Argyle,  called  themfelves  Dalreudini^  as  Bedat 
cxpreflly  tells  us.  This  hGt  is  alfo  clear  from 
Tighernae,  and  other  ancient  Irifli  writers,  who 
term  them  Dalriadi,  and  their  country  Dalriada. 
Thofe  modern  highlanders,  who  fay  they  never 
gave  themfelves  this  name,  becaufe  they  have  not 
done  fo  lately,  only  Ihew  what  a  ftrange  affair  a 
Celtic  underftanding  is.  The  people  of  Middle-^ 
fex  have  not  called  themfelves  Saxons,  but  Eng- 
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lifk^  for'  thefe  eight  ceotiHrk^  -^  and  yet  nodxmg  1$ 
inore  certain  than  that  they  called  themfelves 
Saxons  down  to  the  tenth  century.  Thefe  peopk 
indigenally,  and  vulgarly,  called  Dahiadachj  were 
^Ifo  termed  ScoJii  Britannia,  SiOti  in  Briianniay  by 
fuch  of  their  own  writers^  and  others,  as  ufed 
L^atin;  as  for  inft^ce  Adomnai^'ufes  the  firft  ex- 
preffion,  Beda  the  later.  Indigenally  the  Dalriadi 
alfo  termed  themfelves  G^elaib^  as  their  Irifh  an- 
ceflors  did,  being  a  generic  name  of  the  Celts. 
Thus  they  are  ipecially  termed  Gaedeli  in  the 
Chronicon  Pidorum,  and  ^^  the  Defer uptw  4ll^ania ; 
and  ^he  old  name  of  Ard  Gael  belongs  to  their 
chief  fettlement  from  its  mqft  ancient  daje.  But 
by  no  other  names  were  they  known,  either  among 
themfelves,  or  by  others,  in  ancient  times.  The 
modern  name  they,  give  themfelves,  of  Jlkanacb, 
anciently  belonged  to  the  Piles,  as  (hall  prefeatly 
be  Ihewn ;  and  was  affumed  by  the  Dalreudiai, 
^iftqr  their  union  with  the  Piks,  as  the  Burgun- 
dians^  &c,  fincc  their  coalefcence  with  France  are 
called  French ;  and  as  the  Scots  call  themfelves 
Britons,  iince  their  union  with  England. 

The  Piks,  as  is  clear  from  the  writings  of  king 
Alfred,  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  Witichind,  &c. 
called  themfelves  Pihtar^  Pebtar^  Peohiar  (pro- 
neunce  this  laft,  as  in  Icelandic,  Peuktar)  and  in 
modern  langu^e  of  Scotland,  and  the  north  of 
jEngland,  Pehts ;  by  later  Icelandic  writers  they  are 
termed  Pets.  The  Romans  unluckily  Latinized 
this  name  Pi^i.  The  Cumraig  Britons  termed 
them  Phichtiaid.  The  Irith,  who  are  fond  of  pa- 
tronymics, called  them,  after  their  firft  king,  Cru- 
then,  by  the  name  of  Cruitnieh.'  Their  country 
they  termed  Tir  Cruitnich^  The  Land  of  the  Cruic- 
-nich,  and  from  the  royal  refidence  Fort r hi ^  as  the 
Welch  called  the  king  of  England  king  of  Lon- 
don. The  Icelanders  called  it  Peilandy  the  Eng- 
Viih  Peohtlond  \  nditiWQS  Pehtland* 

But  there  can  be  no  queftion  that  Albani  was  an 

appellation  alio  belonging  to  the  Piks,  and  in  e\xry 

'  '  ..  pro- 
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probability  indigen^Ki  Alton  was  as  wbuld  ft   ,    /' 
jthe.  name  which  the  Piks  gave  to  Britain,  or"v 
leaft  to  thQir  part  of  it ;  for  i  can  never  find  it  ap- 
plied to  prefent  England,  either  in  ancient  or  mo- 
dern times ;  and  they  who  upon  this  occafion 
dream  of  the  Greek  name  Albion,  Ihould  be  re- 
ferred to  Swift's  etymologies-.     Adomnafi  indcQd 
jrariflatea  Drum  Alban^  Dorfum  Britannia ;  but  it 
is  certain  that  "all  Iriih  and  Welch  writers  confine 
the  name  of  Alban  to  the  north  of  Britain.     At 
the  fame  time  it  is  very  probable  that  Alban,  v^zs 
jlie  name  given  by  the  Curari  to  Britain,  in  gene^ 
ral,  as  Bret-h^n  was  by  the  Belgse ;  and  that  the 
iPifes  finding  thipir  country  fo  called  by  its  firfl  in- 
habitants, retained  the  appellation.     Thus  as  they 
were  not  only  Piks,  by  a  peculiar  and  ptopef  ap- 
pellation, but  alfo  Britons  as  inhabitants  of  Bri- 
tain, fo  they  were  Albania  as  dwelling  in  Albaru 
At  the  fame  time  we  muft  refle£t  'that  this  name 
Aibani  i$  common  to  highlanders,  in  many  coun- 
tries peopled  by  Scythse  or  Goths ;  as  the  Aibani 
piiCaucafus,  thofe  of  Macedon,  and  Italy."    Xhis 
cireumfitance  leads  to  fufpedt,  that  the  name  is 
4really  Gothic  5;  and  was  given  by  the  Piks  to 
their  own  mountainous  country.    It  is  poflible  alio 
that  the  Beigse  of  Ireland,  fronting  the  mountains 
jpf  Wale§,  called  Britain  Alban;   and  that  from 
jhem  the  Greek  mariners,  coming  from  the  fouth, 
^jtid  jirft  touching  at  Ireland,  might  receive  itf 
However  this  be,  there  is  no  ground  whatever  to 
infer  that  the  name  of  Aibani  was  ever,^in  ancient 
times,  affumed  by  the  Dalreudini,  or  prefent  Cel- 
tic highlanders.    Adomnan  tells  us,  that  Drum  At- 
ian^  or  Dorfurn  Britxinma^  as  he  tranflates  it,  lay 
between  the  Scots  in  Britain  and  the  Piks.     If 

«  Tarfaeiis  Hift.  Norv.  I.  264.  mentions  Mor  Allan  in  Scan- 
idinavia.     In  German  any  high  hills  arc  called  ^/(5^»,  o^  Alps. 
'Eedafrd.  Orig.  Germ.  "  Aibe  pro  monte,  qui  cano  j«go  confpi- 
CUU5  eft,  five  aito,  vox  eft  in  fuperiore  Germania  ufitatiiFima.**    ^ 
Id.   Ss^alio  Huetlaoa,  p.  20i« 
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'^an  be  thus  tranflated  Britain,  or  if  confined  to 
iVorth  Britain,  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  Dalrcu- 
dini  who  held  fo  fmall  a  corner,  had  no  claim  to 
the  ftyle  of  Albanach  by  eminence.     On  the  con- 
trary, as  tji^t  appellation  is  always  found  among 
Gothic  nations,  there  is  room  to  infer  th^t  Alban 
and  Albani  were  indigenal  terms  among  the  Piks, 
who  gave  them  to  tiieir  territory,  and  to  them* 
felves  from  (ituation   in '  it.     So  the  Dalreudini 
afterward  called  themfelves  Albanach^  from  their 
fituation  in  Pikland,  tho  originally  Gael.    There 
is  no  room  to  deny  that  the  Piks  might  have  a 
peculiar,  and  alfo  a  territorial  appellation,  as  well 
as  the  Dalreudini,  Cumri,  or  other  nations  in  Bri- 
tain, and  in  all  other  countries.     The  fielgas  and 
Franks  were  thus  GalU :  the  Celtiberi,  Suevi,  &G, 
Hifpani.     Tighernac  palpably  implies  Alba  in   to 
be  fynonymous  with  Pikland ;  for  at  894  he  calls 
Donal  king  of  Albain^  as  he  does  his  fucceffors  ; 
tho  all  his  predeceflbrs  he  terms  kings  of  the  Piks. 
The  Duan  alfo  puts  the  Cumri  as  firfl:  poffeffors  of 
Albain,  and  then  the  Piks.     It  certainly  follows 
from  tbis  that  the  Piks,  as  inhabitants  of  Alban^ 
were  Albani ;  and  from  Tighernac  Ic  is  clear  that 
king  of  the  Piks,  and  king  of  Albain,  were  terms 
as  perfeftly  fynonymous  as  king  of  the  Scots  and 
king  of  Scotland.     Thefe  matters  confidered,  it 
will  appear  as  ridiculous  to  infer  that,  becaufe  our 
highlanders  now  term  themfelves  Albanach,  they 
were  the  ancient  Albanach;  as  to  infer  that  be- 
caufe the  people  of  Bretagne  now  call  themfelves 
French,  they  were  the  original  Franci. 

Thefe  arguments  admit  of  ftrong  reinforcement* 
It  is  allowed  by  all  that  Albani  and  Scotti  are  fyno- 
nymous, in  writers  of  the  eleventh  **,  twelfth,  and 

thirteenth 

*  Scotland  is  called  Albania  by  a  Welch  writer,  about  the 
year  1070.  See  Uilier's  Epift.  Hib.  Sylloge.  Geoftey  of 
Monmouth,  1 1  50,  always  caUs  Scdfcland  Albania,  and  fays  it 
Wds  fp  called  when  the  Pilu  came  from  Scythia  to  it.    After 
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thirteenth  eenturies.  Roger  Hoycden,  1 1 90,  de* 
fcribing  the  war  of  the  Standard  11 38,  fays  Excla^ 
mwvitque  ftmul  exercitus  Scottorum  injigne  pat  Hum ; 
et  afcendU  clampr  ttfque  in  cceluniy  AWani!  Albanil 
The  Duan»  and  the  Defcriptio  Albania y  fully  con-^ 
firm  this.  Yet,  however  it  may  furprizc  the  read- 
er, it  is  fsvident  from  writers  of  that  time,  that  the 
Gadeliy  or  Gael  of  Dalriada^  or  Argyle,  are  not  the 
Scots  of  thofe  times,  but  efpecially  diftinguifhed 
from  them.  The  Cbronicon  )Pi3orum  calls  the  eaf- 
tern  inhabitants  of  Scotland  uniformly  Scoti ;  but 
the  weftern  Gaedeli^  by  a  fpecial  diftindt  name. 
The  Defcriptio  Albania  fays.  Monies  qui  dividunt 
Scociam  ah  Jrregaitbel,  *  the  mountains  which  di- 
vide Scotland  from  Argyle  :*  and  it  after  fpeaks 
of  Argyle  as  ppfleffed  by  the  Gaeli,  or  HibcrnenfeSj 
quite  a  different  people  from  the  Scots.  And  it 
fliall  prefently  be  (hewn,  that  xht  Scots  of  the  ele* 
yenth  century,  and  pf  this  day,  are  quite  a  differ- 
ent people  from  the  BritiA  Scots  of  Adomnan  and 
Beda.  It  therefore  follows  that,  as  our  highlanders 
were  not  the  Scots  of  the  eleventh  and  fucceeding 
centuries^  fo  neither  were  they  the  Albani.  This 
fadl;  is  alfo  evident  from  the  names  of  places  in 
ancient  Buchan,  Angus,  Athole,  Strathern,  Fife, 
or  all  that  region  which  firft  bore  the  modern  name 
of  Scotia,  for  they  are  Gothic,  not  Gaelic.  And 
that  name  Scotia  came  in  place  of  Albania  \  as  the 

Defcriptio 

teentioniog  the  Pikifh  arrival,  he  fays,  *  Sed  hoc  ha^ftenus, 
cum  non  prop»fiierim  hiftoriam  eorum,  sive  Scottorum,  trac- 
|are,  cjui  ex  ulis,  et  Hibernienfibus  originem  duxerunt.*  This 
palfage  (hews  that  in  Gcotrey's  time,  the  annihilation  of  the 
riks  was  unknown,  and  that  the  modern  Scots  were  confidered 
as  Fiks. 

Caledomi,  Pifti,  Albani,  Scoti,  were  fynonymous ;  as  were 
Attacotti,  Dalriadi,  Gadeli,  Hibernenfes ;  and  Belgae,  Angli, 
Saxones,  Loegrii,  The  Welch  term  Loegr^  for  the  Saxons, 
feeiiis  from  Llorg^  merces^  as  they  were  at  firfl  mercenarie5% 
^ce  Gildas,  Beda,  Davis  Did.  Kymb. 

*  The  author  of  the  Gefta  Stephani  R7  Ang^  a  cotemporary, 
publjlhed  by  Du Chefne,  (Rer.  Norm.  Sc.)  fays;  *  Eft  auten[i 
*  Scotiv 
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pefcviptiq  Mbunia  i;eftifies;  (a  that  nei^r  tha 
<:ougvy,  ipoc  it^s^  inhabitapts,  teceived  their  Darner ' 
fiQpx  owr  highland  Albaaach,  who  ufe  tl>e  CeJtiG 
tongup  only,.  For  the.  \q2X  Aiban  was  ip  tbc  caft, 
and  poffefied  by  the  Pits,  The  Wckfc  febles., 
.concerxung^C^mber,  LQcnr\e,  and  AlbanaQ:,  alfo 
infer  the  Piles  to  have  been  the  Alb^qi^  as^  t;hc 
Saxons  w«re  the  Locriai,  or  Lo^r^  The  Elegiac 
Chronicle  of  our  kipgs,  written  in  the  131th,  cea- 
tpry,  alfo  marks  Pikland  as  Albania : 

»• 

Primvts  in  Albania  fertur  regnaife  Kenedps. 

whereas^ 

V 

PriipAS  ii\  Ergadia  Fergus  r^xit  tribus  aani;^. 

Thus  we  find  Albany  oppofed  to  Argyle ;  and 
the  fornjer  lynonymous  with  Pikland,^  as  the  D&- 
/triftio  Albania  fays  it  was  firft  called  Atbaniay 
then  PiSlavia.  Upon  the  whole  it  app/ears  that 
rtte  Piks  called  their  country  Albany  and  them- 
felves  Albanr,  or  Albani ;  either,  i .  from  its 
mountains,  as  the  other  Gothic  Albani  in  Afia^ 
Macedon,  Italy.  2.  Or  from  their  finding  it 
fo  called  by  the  Cwnri,  th.e  old  inhabitants 
whom-  they  expelled  :  or  adopting  it  from  their 
Cumraig  neighbours  on  the  fouth,  3.  Qr  laftly, 
as  taught  to  affiime  this  name  by  their  Irifli  and 
Cumraig  churchmen,  their  only  literati, 

Scotia,  quae  et  Albania  dicifur,  rcgio  loci«  paliiijribufi  cLe- 
cumfepta;  filvarum  fertiliuni,  la£tis,et  armentorum,  copiofa  ;. 
portubus  falubribus,  inlulis  opulentis,  circiimcindta;  led  in*- 
colas  barbaros  habens,  et  impuros ;  jiec  nimio  frigore  fraftos, 
nee  safpera  fame  detntos ;  citis  pedibus,  lenique  af  raaturse 
confidentes :  anxium  amare  mortis  exitum  pro  nihilo  ducen- 
tcs  inter  fuos  domeflicos ;  fed  inter  fibi  extraneos  oronea  cru- 
delitate  excedentes.' 

Baldred  HifTet,  in  his  memoir  to  tbe  Pope  on  Scotifli  hiftory, 
1301,  fays,  '•  in  ejiifdemque  locum  Albania  fucceffit  npmeo 
novum  Scotiae  :*'  and  afier ;  *•  Ergaidiam  adjaceatem  ipfi  Al- 
baniae."  Fordun,  II,  195,  196,  lb  that.  Argyle  was  not  eve  a 
regarded  a$  ip.  Albany  or  f  iklaad. 

.    Th« 
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The  Bffcmes  S<Mi\  and  SMiu^  Sc&t  ^  Sitdtv 
Jand,  elaim  next  and  laft  cdhfideration.  l^ho-  tfefe 
Dakdiklmt  w«fe,  'as  above-mentiondd,  termed  b^ 
writers  >in  tatin  Sc^i  in  Britannia^  and  5i^/i  Bti- 
ianmiBy  .J6t  tliofe  inhabitrots  of  Argyle  vere  ft> 
few  ahd  tnfigmficaait,  that  only  Adomrijri  arift 
-Beda  mark  ^hcm  ty  that  a/ppellation.  Frxm  tbe 
i^dgh  of  AidaiKt,  '6o'5j,  tjfaeygradtially/dfirtiniihd,  s(s 
f uSy  •ftiewii  above,  in  )pawer  and  fame ;  andjrfter 
being  tanquiflied  hy  Unguft  73^9^  they  baaobte 
^mdft  vnkaown  in  hiftory  till  this  day.  Tfe  ri- 
diculous fables  conceniing  their  conqoeft  of  dote 
-Pifcs  have -been  amply  expofed  before.;  and  tWf- 
thtng  is  ittore  certain  than  that,  aft^Beda  7*1;; 
they  are  known  to  no  writer  by  die  name  of  Soti 
XX  Scots.  As  for  the  modern  Scots,  ^ho  te 
x^nite  a  "difFerent  j>eaple  of  different  language  (tse 
Gothic),  there  is  no  feft  more  certain  in  humti 
hiftory  than  that  they  did  not  bear  that  name,  tl 
-about  the  j^ear  1020. 

It  has  been  (hewn  above,  from  hiamerous  tetti 
monies  ifivincible,  even  by  thofe  who  fet  ^l  re  *' 
gawi  for  truth  at  defiance,  that  Ireland  was  called.  ^ 
Scotia^  and  its  ruling  people  Scoti,  ftoto  the  firfl 
appearance  of  thefe  names,  down  to  the  eleventh 
century.  But  that  prefent  Scotland  was  cali^ 
Scotiay  or  its  people  Scoti^  before  the  eleventh 
century,  not  fo  much  as  one  fingle  authority  call 
be  produced.  The  people  of  North  Britain  ap- 
pear by  the  name  of  Caledonians  or  Piks,  from  thfe 
time  of  Tacitus  down  to  the  tenth  century.  Ta- 
citus, Ptokmy,  Dion  Caffius,  Eumenius,  Clau^ 
-dian,  Gildas,  Adqmnan,  Beda,  Nennius,  AfTet, 
T^hernac,  form  a  chain  of  indiffoluble  author* 
rities  on  this  matter :  and  as  their  teftimonicte 
Iiave  been  feparately  quoted  in  this  workr  they 
iHjed  not  be  here  repeated  K    Nennius,  in  858, 

defcribei 

^  Tf  the  laws  of  the  Conqueror,  publilhed  by  Selden  (Spc- 
cil,  ad  Eadmer.)   be  genuine,   the  Piks  were,   even   about 

X980, 
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defcriber  the  Piks  as  quite  in  the  fame  power  and 
fitiiatioji  as  Beda  found  them.    King  Alfred,  in 
his'  panphrafes  of  Beda,  Orofius,  &c.  would  have 
noted  any  change  had  any  occurred  iihce  Bcda's 
time.   Affcr,  who  wrote  his  life  of  Alfred  in  the 
begiming  of  the  tenth  century,  tells  us  that  the 
DancSy  875,  preyed  on  the  Piks  and  Stratclyde- 
Weth,    from  their  camp  in  Northumberland. 
Notone  writer  before  the  eleventh  century  affords 
thefmalleft  hint  of  any  change  in  Pikland.     The 
Sa:on  Chronicle,    written    m  the    eleventh    or 
t\\clfth  century,  fometimes  calls  Ireland  Scotland^ 
aid  fometimes  gives  North  Britain  the  fame  ap*^ 
pllation  of  Scotland  ;  but  laterly.     In  it  .is  pre- 
frved  a  poem  on  the  viftory  of  Athelftan  over 
lur  Conftantin  937,    and  in  every   appearance 
written  inftantly  after  the  event ;  but  there  is  not 
I  trace  in  that  poem  of  the  names  Scot^  Scotland^ 
'  oeing  applied  to  North  Britain.    On  the  contrary 
it  conftandy  giyes  them  to  Ireland.     Anlaf,  or 
Oiavc  the  Red,  king  of  the  Scandinavians  in  Ire- 
land, and  thence  called  Scota  tonungr,  *  king  of 
3cots,'  in  the  Icelandic  accounts,  was  the  chief 
party  at  the  battle  of  Brunenburg.     Both  Irilh 
and   Icelandic  accounts  agree  perfectly  in  this ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  none  of  thefe  accounts 
make  the  leaft  mention  of  our  Conftantin  upon 
this  occafion.     He  feems  merely  to  have  lent  his 
own  prefence  -:  for  the  Piks,  his  fubjefts,  had  no 
ikill  in  fea-affairs ;  and  Olave's  fleet  was,  in  every 
appearance,  wholly  filled  with  Scandinavians  and 
Scots  of  Ireland,     The  Saxon  poem  of  courfc 
fpeaks  of  Flottan  an  Sceotta,  *  the  Scottilh  mari- 
ners ;'  and  dwells  almoft  entirely  on  the  Scots  or 
Irilh,  and  Nordmans,  or  Scandinavians.    Conftan- 

loSoa  regarded  as  a  powerful  people.  Ingulfus,  at  the  year 
9489  mentions  them  as*  fighting  under  Conflantin.  In  g8$ 
the  Qtrict  Pi£lorum  occur  (Ada  Edithae  apud  Sur.)  Radulf 
Abp.  of  Canterbury  in  the  12th  century  calls  the  bifliop  o£ 
Candida  Cafa,  ej^ifcofus  Pi^Qrum.  'Scr.  X.  col.  1746. 
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tin,  it  terms  Nord  Conflantinus,  ^  the  Northern 
Conftantin ;'  but  never  calls  him  Scocifli^  or  hi» 
men  Scot!;.    The  poem  alfo  faysj 

Giimsl  Norderna 
Ofer  fey  Id  fcoten- 

'  The  Northern  men  under .  their  fliields  with  . 
ipears/  This  exprelEon  feems  to  apply  to  Con- 
ftantin's  fubjefts,-  as  he  is  himfelf  called  Nord; 
and  in  all  other  places  the  Scandinavians  are ' 
called  Nordmanna,  not  Norderna.  The  North  Bri- 
tons were  alfo  remarkable  for  fpears,  even  froni 
their  earlieft  hiftory.  But  this  is  fubmitted  to  the 
reader.  Certain  it  is  from  this  poem,  and  froni 
the  Icelandic  accounts,  that  the  name  of  Scots  at 
this  period,  937,  belonged  fplely  to  thelrifh; 
and  they  who  are  the  moft  bigotted  on  the  other 
fide  will  not  infift  that  in  846  we  Scots  were  fub* 
jefted  to  the  Norwegians,  as  Du  Chefhe*s  hiflo- 
rian  fays;  or  that  in  937  Olave  was  our  king,  as 
the  Icelandic  writers  bear.  In  the  bther  Icelandic 
poems,  and  traditions,  irelating  to  events  preced- 
ing the  eleventh  century,  the  names  Skota  .  id 
Skotland  generally  belong  to  Ireland.  Thus  in 
Ragnar's  death-fong  Skotland  is  Ireland  ;  and  in 
the  Ranfom  of  Egil,  Eric,  a  Danifh  king  erf 
Northumbria,  is  called  *  Commander  of  the 
Scotifti  fleet,'  becaufe  he  had  commanded  that  of 
the..  Scandinavians  in  Ireland.  Saxo  Grammati- 
.cus  fabuloufly  fays  Ragnar  Lodbrog  fubdued  Sco* 
tia  and  Petia ;  that  is,  Ireland,  and  Pikland  or 
prefent  Scotland*  But  there  not  being  an  Icelandic 
or  Scandinavian  piece  extant  preceding  the  ele- 
venth century,  fave  a  few  poems  and  traditions,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  Scbtland  generally  appears  ia 
fuch  late  writers,  as  now  accepted ;  and  that 
many  ojf  thefe  writers  confound  Ireland  with  Scot* 
land. 

There  being  thus  not  one  authority  for  the  pre- 
fent Scots  bemg  known  by  that  name,  till  the 
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eleventh  century,    ftone  but  mere  dreamers  and 
tomaho^rs  can  aflert  the  contrary,,  in  'de4>ite  of 
plain  truth  and  reafon,  and  every  riiie  .©f  •  hiftoryto 
But  ^  that  the  name  of  Scots  was  ufed  in  its  pre* 
fent  acceptation  in  the  eleventh  century  is  cer- 
tain;  end  they  who -would  make  it  yet  later  err 
on  the  other  fide..    Turgot,    confeflbr  of  queen 
Margaret,  wrote  her  life  in  the  end  of  .the  ele* 
venth  century,  and  calls  her  hulband  Malcom  IH. 
king  of  Scots."    The  Saxon  Chronicle,  apparently 
written  under  William  Rufus,  alfo  accepts  Scots 
as  jiow,  toward  the  etid  of  the  work ;  and  applies 
that  name,  as  ufual,  to  the  people  after  fo  called^ 
even  before  its  prefent  application.     Macbeth  is 
called  rex  Scoiorum  in  a  charter,  if  genuine  ^.     So 
is  indeed  a  Malcom,  but  doubtful  if  the  Second, 
in  the  charter  of  Murtlach,  wliofe  very  exiftence 
is    however  dubious.      Marianus   Scotus,     who 
wrote  about  1070    calls  Ireland  Scotia;    but  at 
1034  calls  the  prefent  Scots,  Scolu    Onthe  whote 
the  reign  of  Malcom  II.  looi  till  1031,  is  die 
proper  sera  of  this  new  name;   and  taking  the 
middle  of  his  reign,  it  appeared  about  1016.    In 
1150  Ireland  and  Scotland /were  known  by  their 
prefent  names  even  in  Egypt  ™. 

Having  thus  adjufted  die  real  date  of  this  name, 
it  remains  to  trace  its  origin.  Two  queftions 
only  arife  on  this  fubjeft. 

1.  If  tlie  later  Scots,  or  thofe  of  North  Britain 
after  1016,  received  their  name  from*  the  Svoti  Bri* 
tannia,  of  Adomnan  and  Beda  ? 

2.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  later  Scoti  were 
quite  a  different  people ;  and  the  name  proceeded, 
from  another  caufe  ?  '  . 

The  firft  qiieftipn  muft  be  anfwered  in  f he  ne- 

.gative;    for  the  Scots  6f  the  eleventh   cenniiy 

were  as  different  a  people  from  thofe  of 'Adomnan 

*  Ruddiftian  Introd.  ad  Diph  Scotiae. 
9»  Gt^gr,  Nwb,  Clunaf,  7.  part.  »• 
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and  Bedi«  as  the  Hungarians  are  from  the  Huns, 
or  the  Marcomanni  of  Tacitus  from  the  Marco* 
manni  of  Rabanus  Maurus.    The  old  Scots  ufed 
the  Celtic  tongue,  and  came  from  Ireland  to  Dal- 
riada  or  Argyle.    The  later  Scots  ufed  the  Gothic 
tongue,  and  came  from  Scandinavia,   being  the 
very  fame  people  before  called  Piks.    There  was 
certainly  no  revolution  in  North  Britain  in  the 
time  of  Malconi  II.  and  yet  the  name  firft  appears 
then.     The  name  was  at  firft  confiiied  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eaftern  part  of  Scotland,  as  above  (hewn : 
and  as  it  fpred  over  the  reft  without  revolution, 
fo  it  is  certain  it  began  without  revolution.    Had 
it  proceeded  from  Kenneth's  bearing  the  Pikifh 
fceptre,  it  woul4  have  begUQ  then :  but,  on  the 
contrary,  he,  and  his  fucceflbrs,  are  called  kings 
of  the  Piks;  then  kings  of  Albany,  894;   then 
kings  of  the  Scots,  1016.     Giraldus,  or  whoever 
wrote  the  Defer  iptio  Albania ,  had  his  information 
firom  Andrew  bilhop  of  Caithnefs,  and  was  cer- 
tainly well  informed  as  to  it's  then  ftate,  1 1 8o* 
He  tells  us  Albany  was  called  Scotia,  corrupti, 
•  corruptly.*    Had  the  old  Scots  vanquiflied  the 
Piks,  as  fabled,  the  name  was  proper,  not  cor- 
rupt.     The  fame  writer  affords  clear  evidence 
that  the  old  Scots  of  Beda  did  not  impart  their 
name  to  the  later  Scots ;  but  had  qn  the  contrary 
loft  their  own,  and  were  not  regarded  as  Scots, 
when  the  later  name  began.     For  he  fays,  Monies 
gui  dividunt  Scociam  ab  Jrregaitbel,  ^  the  moun* 
tains  which  divide  Scotland  from  Argyle :'  and 
he  tells  us  the  peoplfe  of  Argyle  were  Hybernenfes^ 
whereas  he  gives  no  hint  that  the  later  Scotii  were 
fo :    but,  on  the  contrary,    his  fpecial  mention 
that  the  people  of  Argyle  were  Hibemenfes^  or  Iriih, 
fufficiently  implies  that  the  later  Scoti  were  not, 
any  more  than  the  Moravienfes,  Lodonenfes,  GaW 
weienies,    who  were  all  afterward  called  Scot$« 
So  alfb  in  the  Chrgn.  FiSlorum  the  Dalreudini,  or 
Scots  of  Beda,  are  called  Cfadeli,  as  a  fpecial  dif- 
Vol-.  IL  Q^  tinftion 
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tindion  from  the  &(?/i,  the  name  there  given  to- 
the  eafl^ern  people  or  Piks.  This  fhews  tKe  radical 
miftake  of  our  fabulifls^  who  confound  the  old 
Scoti  with  the  h^er ;  ^s  Olahus,  and  other  Hun- 
garian fabulifts,  take  the  Hunfi  for  t^ie  Hungarians. 
IVJoreover  the*  old  Englilh  writers  on  the  war  of 
the  ftai^dard,  1138,  'mention  the  Sfoli  along  with 
the  Galweienfes,  Lodonenfes,  &c.  Thefe  Scots, 
were  certainly  not  Highlanders,  a  people  always 
defpif^d  as  mere  favages  by  pur  monarchs ;  but 
the  people  from  Forth  to  Moray,  as  Sir  David 
Dalrymple  obferveis  in  his  Annals.  Their  offenfive 
arms  were  fpears,  the  known  weapons  of  the  Low- 
land Scots,  in  later  titnes.  The  Hi^landers  are 
c^\\^^  Hibernenfes^  u8o;  and  fo  Barbour,  1375, 
calls,  theni  Erifchry^  •  Irifli ;'  and  our  othe;-  writers 
to  tl>is  day  term  the^r  language  ErfCy  or  Irifh* 
Even  in  1 1 80,  or  the  century  after  the  firil  ap- 
pearance of  the  laier  name  of  Scots,  the  High- 
landers, or  old  Scots  of  Beda,  are  fpecially  diftin- 
guiihed  as  a  different  people  froQi  the  later , Scots ; 
10  that  it  is  clear  that  the  later  Scots  were  not 
io  called,  becaufe  the  fame  identic  people  with 
the  old  Scots  of  Britain^  or  even  incorporated 
with  them ;  feeing  that  the  old  Scots  aftually- 
were,  not  called  Scots  when  this  name  wa^  firft 
given  to  the  later  Scots,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
were  termed  irifh,  as  a  fufEcient  diftindion  from 
the  later  Scots,  who  were  not  Irifh.  This  plain 
account  may  occafion  a  fmile  at  the  Scotifli  and 
Irifh  antiquifts,;  who  have  fought  fo  long  about 
what  none  of  them  underflood  :  for  as  the  Scots 
of  Ireland  did  not '  proceed  from  Britain,  fo  the 
prefent  Scots  did  not.  come  from  Ireland.  This 
difcovery  was  as  unexpected  by  me,  as  the  failure 
of  the  Dalriadic  line  a  century  before  Kenneth ; 
and  as  i  have  on  a  former  occafion  exprefTed  the 
contrary  of  both -thefe  points .%  ^^efore    i  had- 

»  Eflay  on  the  Origin  of  Scotifh  Poetry,  prcfixt  to  Ancient 
Scotifii  Poeofts  from  the  Maidand  Colkflion.    London.  1 786. 
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fully  examined  them,  i  hope  every  reader  will  ac- 
quit me  of  aU'prejudice.'  Indeed  the  matter  is  fo 
•unimportant,  that  i '  can  hardly  conceive  how  any 
prejudice  can  arife  upon  it.  < 

The'  fecdnd  queftion  is  of  coiirfe  anfwered  in  the 
affirmative,  namely,  that  the  later,   and  preftnt 
Scots,  are  quite  a  different  people  from  the  S'coti 
Britannia  of  Adomnan  and  Beda  :  and  their  name' 
proceeded  not  from  any  conqueft,  or  coalefcence 
with  the  old  Scoti^  but  from  fome  other  caufe. 
This  caufe  in  faft  marked  them  not  as  the  fame^ 
but  as  a  Afferent  people,  as  above  fhewh*     Tlie 
name  began  in  North  Britain,  on  the  eaft,  between 
Forth  and  Moray  ;  while  the  old  Scots  of  Argyle 
were  regarded  as  Hibernenfes  not  as  ScoiL     And 
the  country,  where  the  name  firft  began,  had  been 
ever  regafded  as  the  prime  feat  of  the  Piks,  who 
continued  its  poffeffors  as  the  names,   and  lan- 
guage, and  people  of  that  traft,  always  were,  and 
are,  Gothic.     But  how  came  this  new  name  of 
Scots  to  be  given  to  a  central  part  of  the  Piks, 
around  the  king's  refidehce  ?    It  is  anfwered,  juft. 
as  the  name  of  Scots  originally  arofe  in  Ireland. 
The  whole  little  learning  of  Pikland  lay  arnong 
the  Irilh  clergy ;  for  Ireland,  as  it  fupplied  Eng- 
land, and  even  France,  with  many  clergy,  fo  it 
fupplied  .almoft  all  the  <:lergy  of  Pikland.     Hyona 
was  indeed  the  fupreme  cathedral  of  Pikland,  as 
Beda  tells,   aqd  all  kno\y  :   and. Hyona  was  fur- 
niflied   with  *  a'bbots,    &c.    from   Ireland.      The 
Piks,  a  northern  Gothic  nation,  defpifed  holinefs, 
and  the  learning  then  in  vogue,  as  long  as  their 
anceftors  of  Scandinavia ;    and  there  is  not  one 
Pikilh   faint  or  writer  on  record.     This  clearly 
evidences  that  their  clergy,  or  pnly  literati,  muft 
tiave  been  Irifh,     And  there  is  every  reafqn  to  be- 
lieve that  the  name  Scoti  \\z%  given  them  by  their 
Irilh  clergy,,  for  one  of  thefe  two   reafons,    or 
both.     I.    The  Dalreixlihi,   tho  originally   mixt 
with  Gollis,  yet  from  intera^arriages  in  Ireland,  , 
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and  conftant  intercourfe  with  that  kingdom,  bc-» 
came  ahuoft  quite  Celtic ;    or  at  leafl: .  certainly 
ufed  the  Celtic  tongufe  from  the  beginning,    Iri 
that  tongue  the  Scythians  or  Goths  were  called 
Scots^  as  fully  explained  above ;  and  as  the  Celts! 
call*  themfelves  by  generic  names,  fo  they  natu- 
rally gave  a  generic  name  to  the  Pifcs,  wl^  were 
Scythians  or  Scots.     And  thus,  as  the  wifd  Irifli 
were  at  firft  termed  Hiherrienfes,  alnd  their  Gothic 
conquerors  Scoti,  fo  the  wild  Highlanders,  and 
their  Gothic    neighbours',    fell    into    the    very 
fame  diftindtions   of  Hibernenfes   and  Scoti.     2. 
But  it  feems  more  probable  that  the  Irifh  church- 
men did  not  receive  this  novelty  from  the  vulgar, 
but  gave  rife  to  it  themfelves.     For  difcovering 
from  Beda,  and  others,  that  the  Piles  were  Scy- 
thse,    and  from  Nennius,    and  Irifh  chronicles, 
that  the  name  Scythse  was  fynonymous  with  Scoti, 
they  would  na.turally  give  their  favorite  term  to 
the  Piks,  as  real  Scythe  or  Sfcotr.     Other  caufes 
might  concur.     PiSi  was  but  an  odd  name  for  a 
people;    and  the  practice  of  ftaining  the  body 
was  confidered  as  Pagan,  and  the  very  memory  of 
It  to  be  abolifhed.     The  real  word  from  which 
this  was  latinized,  Pihtary  or  Fehtary  never  oc- 
curred as  fuch ;    but  the  fccond  meaning  painted 
was  odious  in   every  view.     Pehts  was  a  harlh 
word  to  latinize;  tho,  had  Witichind  fallen  in 
the  way  of  thefe  people,  perhaps  REX  P£HI- 
TORUM  might  have  remained,  to  the  lading 
dearnefs  of  our  hiftory.     ButAlbani  was  lyable  to 
none  of  thefe  objedtions ;  yet  having  never  been  ufed 
by  Roman  writers,  as  applicable  to  the  Scots,  it  ob- 
tained no  notice.     Perfonal  vanity  might  alfo  in- 
duce the  Irifh  clergy  to  giVe  their  beloved  name 
Scoli  to  their  Pikilh  laity.     But  it  was  certainly 
the  very  worft  name  that  could  have  been  given, 
as  it  belonged  to  a  neighbouring  country ;  and 
the  confufion  it    has    introduced  into  our  hif- 
tory is  eternal  and  irremediable.    The  new  Scots 
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were  however  more  properly  fo,    than  the  old, 
as  they  prcferved  their  Scythic  or  Go;hic  lan- 
guage :  and  the  name  was  fo  far  curious  as  in  Ire- 
land, and  Scotland,  it  formed  an  extreme  weftern 
bound  for  the  Scythic  fettlements  in  Europe,  as 
Ancient  Scythia  on  the  Euxine  did  the  extreme 
caftern  bound  of  thefe  fettlements.      Thai  the 
name  of  Scots  was  given  to  the  Piks,  becaufe  it 
was  obferved  that  the  later  were  really  Scythas,  ^s 
the  forpjer  were  originally,  is  not  merely  a  plau- 
fible  conjecture,  but  aftually  refts  upon  an  ancient 
and  valuable  monument  of  our  hiftory.     For  the 
Cbronicon  Regmm  Pi^orurriy  whofe  perfcft  concord* 
znce  with  all  the  beft,  and  mod  ancient,  Englifh 
and  Irifh  writers,  renders  it  the  moft  valuable  of 
aJJ  our  hiftoric  fragments,  as  fiiUy  ihewn  before, 
has  a  preface  fliewing  the  identity  of  the  Piks, 
ScythsB,  Scoti.     This  Chronicle  is  certainly  one 
pf  our  moft  ancient  monuments,  and  written  in  or 
before  the  eleventh  century  ;  for,  after  ^hat  time, 
the  new  nam^  Scoti  had  fuch  a  pernicious  effeft, 
that  the  hiftory  of  the  Piks  became  a  facrifice  to 
that  of  the  old  Scoti,  who  had  no  concern  with 
the  new  Scotia    The  preface  to  it  feems  fully  to 
evidence  the  reafons  that  led  to  change  the^name 
of  Piffi  for  Scoti.     It  tells  that  the  Pi^i  were  fo 
called  from  ftaining  their  bodies ;   in  which,  as  in 
other  points,  it  gives  the  very  words  of  Ifidorus, 
whofe   etymologies  are  fp  ri  fible.      The  author 
never  refledted  that  Pibtar,  the  vulgar  name  for 
the  Piks,  could  only  be  latinized  Pi  Si,  and  that 
the  meaning  of  the  later  word  was  foreign  tof  th^ 
queftion  :   and  that  Ifidorus  never  heard  of  the  in- 
digenal  name,  but  gave  at  randoni  an  etymology, 
indeed*  plaufible  if  compared  with  his  othery,  for 
his  work  in   this   view  is  a  perpetual  fund  of 
daughter.     The  prefaces  then  fays  the  Scoti  are  fo 
called  **  quafi  Sciti,  qiii^  a  Scythia  regione  vene^. 
runt.'*     Then  ^he  arrival  of  th«  Britons  is  noted* 
in  the  words  of  Nennius,  as  is  that  of  the  S9ots  or 
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Scythge  in  Ireland.  It.  is  added,  Genles  Scitia 
'  albo  crine  nafcunt^r,  ab  iijjiduis  nivibus  ;  et  ipfms 
capilH  color  genii  nomen  (kJil,  tt  inde  dUcuntur  AU 
bam ;  4^  quibus  originem  duxerunt  Scoiii  et  Pidi. 
*  The  nations  of  Scythia  are  born  with  white  hair, 
becaufe  of  the  perperupl  fnow  ;  and  the  colour  of 
their  hair  gave  the  name  of  Albani  (White)  to 
"the  natfon,  from  which  ,thc  Scots  and  Piks  drew 
their  origin/  This  curious  paflage  ftiews  that 
the  Piks  were  called  JJba7n ;  and  that  they  and 
the  Scots  were  reputed  of  common  origin  as 
Scytha?,!  The  Chronicle  then  remarks  on  the 
Aliatic  Albani,  and  the  Gothi,  Gethse,  or  Scythse, 
and  Daci,  and  gives  a  long  account  of  Ancient 
Scythia  on  the  Euxine,  chiefly  in  the.  words  of  Ifi- 
doFus.  This  preface  is  very  curious,  as  it  fhews 
the  then  (late  of  learning  in  Pikland.  Ifidorus 
was  the  favorite  author  there,  as  in  Ireland, 
where  the  etymology  of  Ibernia  i"rom  Iberia  was 
firft  difcovered  from  him ;  and  all  the  Milefian 
fables  built  upon  that  bafis.  Perhaps  the  pervcr- 
lion  both  of  Irilh,  and  of  Scotifli,  ancient  hiftory 
fprings  folely  from  one  foolilh  book,  die  Origines 
of  Ifidorus,  Such  are  hunian  affairs !  I  fufpeft 
that  Ifidorus  is  the  fole  father  of  the  new  name  of 
Scoti  given  to  the  Piks ;  and  that  ^he  following  fen- 
tence  ruined  the  hiftory  of  Pikland  ;  Scott  propria 
lingua  nomen  habent  a  pi£io  corporCy  eo  quod  aculeis 
ferrets  cum  atramento  variarumjigurarumjligmatean^ 
notantur.  Orig.  lib.  IX.  p.  120,  edit.  Paris,  1601, 
fol.  *  The  Scots  are  fo  called  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, from  painting  their  bodies,  becaufe  they  are 
marked  in  various  figures  \vith  iron  needles  and 
ink  ^.'  After  this  who  could  doubt  that  Scoti  and 
Pidi  v/ere  but,  different  names  for  the  fame 
people  ?  And  is  it  a  wonder  that  the  .Irilh  priefls 
gnve  their  favorite  name  Scoti  to  the  Pjk?  ? 

^  With  this  very  paflage  the  Cbrott.  PiSlorum  begins,  only 
for  Scott  is  put  tt^u 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Manners  and  Antiquities  of  this  Period  from  843 

till  105^. 

* 

T  T  THAT  is  faid  in  the  former  volume;  con* 
W  cerning  the  manners  and  antiquities  of 
the  Piks,  may  be  aifo  generally  referred  to  this 
period.  The  manners  even  of  the  Lowlanders 
continued  very  barbarous,  as  might  be  e^^pefted 
among  a  people  (hut  up,  in  a  corner  of  a  remote 
iland,  from  the  advantages  of  intercourfe  with 
fouthcrn  and  civilized  nations.  The  meek  tem-^ 
per  of  Chriftianity,  while  it  perhaps  too  much 
cmoUiated  the  manners  of  fouthern  nations,  had 
the  moil  beneficial  effefts  upon  the  ferocity  of 
the  northern.  But  nothing  xan  more  ftrongly 
mark  the  poverty  of  Scotland,  than  the  fewneu 
of  her  epifcopal  fees,  and  great  churches,  pre- 
ceding the  reigrv  of  David  I.  1124.  Abernethy, 
Dunkeld,  and  St.  Andrews,  were  founded  before  • 
843%  as  formerly  narrated ;  and  it  feems  remark- 
able that  we  find  no  valid  authority  for  any  other 
religious  foundation  preceding  the  year  1056% 
Had  any  fuch  taken,  place,  our  old  lifts  could 
never  have  been  totally  filent  on  the  fubjeft. 

The  manners  of  the  North  Britons,  at  this  pe- 
riod, can  only  be  fludied  in  thofe  of  the  Scandi- 
navians, to  be  found  in  different  Icelandic  au- 
thors ;  and  which  we  niay  fafely  regard  as  pa- 
rallel to  thofe  of  their  brethren  in  Pikland.     But 

•  The  Chron.  Pi^i^f  mentions  that  Kenneth  IV.  gave  Bre- 
chen  to  the  church.  Doe«  this  imply  that  a  church  was 
founded  there,  or  that  he  gave  it  to  a  chureh  alrca4y 
founded, 'as  Dunkeld,  &c.? 
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fo  much  h^s  been  faid  upon  this  fubjeft  in  the 
former  volume,  that  i  fhall  not  enlarge  upon  it 
here,  but  (hall  content  myfelf  with  adding,  a  few 
remarks  upon  fuch  ancient  monuments  in  Scot- 
land, as  feem  peculiar  to  this  period. 

Of  thefe  the  buildings  vulgarly  called  Piks 
Houfes  form  a  remarkable  inftance.  They  are  of  a 
conic  form,  and  of  two  kinds*  Firjij  the  fmall,* 
which  confifl  of  a  hall,  or  large  apartment  in  the 
middle,  with  places  for  beds  on  the  lid^s,  as  ufual 
among  the  Icelanders  and  other  G6ths>.  At 
about  the  height  of  twelve  feet  the  wall  converges 
into  a  conic  arch,  with  a  hole  in  the  center,  to 
emit  die  fmokc.  Secondly,  the  large,  which  have 
walls  thirty  or  forty  feet  high  as  yet  remaining, 
but  converge  not  to  a  point  at  the  top,  tho  parts 
of  the  wall  feem  flill  of  the  original  height. 

The  firft  are  infallibly  the  mofl:  ancient,  and  are 
Xiow  only  found  in  the  northern  extremities  of 
Scotland,  where  there  was  no  temptation  •  to  ufe 
their  Jtones  for  fences,  or  other  civilized  purpofes. 
A  good  defcription  and  print  of  fuch  may  be 
found  in  Mr.  Pennant^s  thir^  volume.  The  walls 
are  of  prodigious  thicknefs,  piled  with  dry  ftones, 
but  with  confiderable  art,  I  am  almoft  tempted 
to  think  that  Arthur's  Oven,  a  Roman  work,  fur- 
jiiftied  our  rude  anceftors  with  a  hint  for  fuch 
buildings,  being  a  fimilar  fabric  with  a  hole  in 
the  roof,  but  qf  far  fuperior  art  and.  neatnefs. 
Thefe  caftles,  tho  rude  and  fmall,.were  certainly 
only  ufcd  by  the  chiefs,  or  the  rich,  while  the 
common  people  had  wooden  or  turf  huts.  They, 
a3  well  as  the  next,  are  feldom  found  on  hills ; 
but  are  generally  in  glens,  and  by  the  fides  of 
waters. 

The  fecond,  pr  large  caftles,  are  of  a  conflruc- 
tion  quhe  Angular.  The  walls,  as  they  yet  re- 
main,  are  often  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  high ; 

^  See  Gunlapg's  Saga,  and  the  plates  in  it. 

and 
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«»d  the  c^tral  area  of  as  great  diameter^    There 
are  two  walls;  the  inner  of  which  rHes  credi 
the  outer,  generally  at  the  bottom  four  or  five  feet 
diftant  from  the  other,  gradually  verges  inward, 
till  it  joins.     The  outer  wall  has  no  Windows,  or 
l^oles  at  all,  extept  a  fmall  door.     The  inner  has 
windows,    fom^times    large,    with  ftone  ihelves 
running  acrofs,  fometimes  very  fmall.    Betweea 
die  walls  is  a  nide  ftaircafe,  running  to  the  top  ; 
and  two  or  three  galleries  five  or  fix  feet  high 
pafs  above  each  other  all  around,    between  the 
walls,  except  where  interrupted  by  the  rude  ftair- 
pafe.     The  middle  fpace  formed  one  great  round 
hall,  open,  at  ]he  top ;  and  there  is  ho  mark  of 
any  floors  ;  as  indeed,  even  in  later  times,  halls 
.wet!C  often  thirty  to  forty  feet  high*^.     Thefe 
large  caftles  are  more  cojnmon  than  the  finally 
and  are  even  numerous  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
and  in  thfe  Hebudes  and  Orkneys.    Particularly 
in  the  vale  of  Glenelg,  near  Bernera,  on  the  weft 
of  Invernefs-fliire,  there  are  no  lefs  than  four. 
Dun  Domadilla  is  a  remarkable  one  in  that  moft 
unknown  comer  of  Scotland,  the  North  Weft  ex- 
tremity, around  the  Cape  called  Hvarf  by  the 
Norwegians,  and  now  corruptly  fVrath.    It  feems 
to  have  received  its  name  from  a  female  pofleflbr ^  ; 
as  for  king  Dornadilla,   he  is  a  non-exifience, 
and  of  the  family  of  Gargantua.    Perhaps  indeed 
the  parfon  of  the  parilh,  after  Boyce^s  fables  ap- 
peared, told  the  people  that  this  muft  have  been 
a  reiidence  of  Dornadilla  the  great  hunter ;   and 
they  preferve  this  information  by  pious  tradition. 
But  it  is  fooliih  to  reafon  upon  traditional  names, 
or  any  thing  belonging   to  tradition ;    elfe  we 
might  conclude  Arthur's  Oven  to  be  juftly  fo 
called. 


«  Sec  Gordon's  Itin.  Sept.  Pennant's  Tour*    Archaologia, 
vols.  V.  VJ.    Cordiner's  Anti<)uitie8. 
'  t  Pomafilla,  a  common, female  name. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  KiAg  regards  thefe .  edtficds  a9  thie^  mdi'- 
mental  forms  of  Gothic  oaftles*  They  evi^Untly 
belong  to  this  period  q{  our  biflory.;  and  were 
followed  by  tl>e  fquare  tower »  fuch  as  the  caftle 
of  Oldwick.  The  Norman  lords,  who  aoquired 
poiTefiions  in  Scotland,  in  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  muft  have  introduced  ,tbe  com- 
plete Norman  caftle.  In  the  North  <^  Scotland^ 
and«  the  Orkneys,  thefe  conic  edifices  are  called 
Piks  Houfes*  In  the  Hebudes  the  fatne  kind  of 
forts,  in  all  refpedts,  are  called  Panilh ;  and  in 
Scotland  the  vulgar  afcribe  niany  antiquities  to 
the  FehfSy  in  which  they  had  no  fhare.  Nothing 
can  indeed  be  founded  on  tradition,  which  is  al- 
ways uncertain,  if  not  always  falfe;  and  it  is 
even  beneath  a  fevere  writer  once  to  mention  it. 
There  is  one  circumftance^  which  ftrongiy  indi- 
cates thefe  forts  Norwegian ;  namely,  thalt  they 
extend  over  the  Orkneys,  Hebudes,  Caithnefs^ 
Sutherland,  and  Rofs,  and  are  found  in  no  other 
part  of  Scotland.  That  is,  they  are  found  efx-^ 
actly  in  ^hofe  very  parts  which  were  held  by  the 
Norwegians.  A  local  invention  might  take  place 
among  the  Norwegia^s  in  Scotland ;  and  not  ex.- 
tend  to  their  other  poffeffions.  But,  at  the  fame 
time,  it  muft  be  refkfted,that  notmanyofthefefbrts 
exift  even  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  excluding  the 
Orkneys  and  Hebudes.  And  if  any  are  found  in 
the  eaft  and  foudi,  where  the  Grampians,  and 
other  hills,  afford  glens  enough  for  their  ereftion 
and  prefervation,  the  claim  of  the  Piks  muft 
come  iia.  In  the  Appendix  tQ  Mr.  Pennant's 
third  volume,  p.  453,  is  mention  of  the  founda- 
tions of  feveral  fuch  circular  buildings  exifting  in 
4>ne  fpot  near  Perth.  But  certaiitly  fome  muft  be 
found  as  entire  in  the  ealt  and  fouth  as  in  the 
north,  if  really  Pikifli  works.  As  the  cafe  (lands 
1  muft  fay  that  they  appear  to  roe  Norwegian, 
Ypon  the  model    of   the    fmaller   fort,  .which 

.  .  fecm, 
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fecm  Pikifli,  and  far  more  ancient,  as  above  men- 
tioned^. 

A  great  finp;ularity  attending  thefe  edifices  is, 
that  in  Glenclg,  on  the  weftern  extremity  of  In* 
vernefs-lhire,  oppofite  to  the  He  of  Skey,  were  no 
lefs  than  four  of  them,  within  the  extent  of  one 
mik.  If  we  fuppofe  them  forts  of  defence  garri* 
foned  agaihft  an  enertiy,  or  refidences  of  chiefs, 
this  proximity  is  alike  puzzling ;  and  contrary  to 
the  praftice  of  all  ages  and  countries.  If  garri- 
fons,    they  could  neither  have  been   placed  io 

'  At  Sualibcrg  near  Drontheimi  Norway,  there  is  one  of 
thefe  conic  edifices.  Pennant,  II.  437.  The  caftlc  of  Ymf*- 
borg,  Weflrogothia  feems  another.  Dahlberg,  Suecia  Ant. 
€t  Hod.  torn.  III.  But  i  queftion  if  there  be  any  rcfem- 
blance  but  in  figure :  the  double  walls,  galleries,  Ihelves,  &c. 
being  wanting. 

Much  has  been  lately  faid,  and  written,  concerning  fome 
vitrified  forts  difcovcrcd  in  Scodand.  Some  believed  that 
Cffian  was* the  builder ;  and  fome  that  the  infernal  monarch, 
had  baked  them  with  his  own  fire.  At  length  a  letter  ap- 
peared in  the  Edin.  Mag.  Sept.  1787,  written,  as  i  am  in- 
formed, by  George  Dempfter,  Efq.  whofe  name  implies  every 
praife  of  a  patriot  and  a  man,  which  difcovered  that  thefe  vi- 
trified forts  belong  to  the  thirteenth  century.  The  authority 
is  Sir  Robert  .Gordon,  of  Gordonfiown,  in  his  hiftory  of  the 
Sutherland  Family,  folio  MS.  p.  5,  of  th^  Geographi9al  De- 
fcription  of  Sutherland :  **  Dun  Creigh  was  built  with  2 
ftrange  kynd  of  morter,  by  one  PauU  Macktyre.  This  I  doe 
take  to  be  a  kynd  of  ore  ;  howfoever  this  is  moft '  certainci 
that  ther  hath  not  been  leen  ane  harder  kynd  of  morter." 
Again,  p.  19,  of  the  Genealogie  of  the  Earls  of  Sutherland  r 
**  Paul!  Macktyre  was  a  man  of  great  power  and  poflfeflions" 
(between  1275  and  1297,  afe  appears  from  dates  inferted).  *'Ii\ 
his  time  he  poflTefTed  the  lands  6f  Creigh  in  Sutherland  ;  and 
built  a  bouie  called  Down  Creigh,  with  fuch  a  kynd  of  hard 
morter,  that  at  this  day  it  cannot  be  known  wherof  it  was 
maid.  As  he  was  building  this  houfe  and  fortrefTe,  he  had 
intelligence  that  his  onlie  fon  was  flain  in  Catteynes,  in 
company  with  one  Murthow  Rea,  ane  outlaw,  and  valiant 
captane,  in  thefe  dayes  ;  which  made  him  defill  from  furthej: 
building,  when  he  had  almoft  finiflied  the  fame.  There  are 
nuny  things  fabulouslie  reported  of  this  PauU  Macktyre, 
amongfi:  the  vulgure  people,  which  f  doe  omit 'to  relate.*' 
Sir  Rob.  Sibbald's  MSS,  Ad.  Lib.  have  in  his  Fera  Suthcr^ 
landia  Defcriptio^  **  Varia  funt  hie  caftella  , ,  . ,  Down  Crigh 
a  quodam  Paulo  M^ctiro  extrudhim  fuit." 

I  .       near, 
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near,  nor  have  ftood  in  glens,  the  very  word  fitu- 
ation*  Antiquaries  and  commentators  generally 
pafs  over  diffiailt  paffagcs,  withotrt  even  a  hint ; 
mid  it  h  therefore  no  wonder  that  no  writer  on 
the  fiibjeft  has  attempted  to  explain  this:*  But 
from  the  proximity,  and  Iheltered  fituation  of 
fome  of  thefe  edifices,  fuch  would  appear  winter 
retreats  of  the  richer  clafs  of  inhabitants,  with 
their  retainers.  For  we  are  not  to  fuppofe  that 
among  the  Piks,  or  Norwegians,  Gothic  nations, 
opt  fyht  into  breeds  or  clans^  the  cafe  was  the 
fame  as  among  the  Celts,  whofe  chiefs  were 
kings,  and  the  elan  beggars  and  flaves,  .without 
property  or  pofleffion.  Among  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans arable  land  belonged  to  the  tribe,  and  not 
to  individuals,  as  we  learn  from  Ts^citus.  And 
pafture-ground,  as  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
>nuft  have  been  common  to  the  fociety  of  the 
diftrift ;  but  individuals  were  wealthy  in  propbr- 
tton  to  their  herds  and  flocks.  That  unique 
vork  IJlands  Landnamabokj  or  The  Book  of 
Icekndic  Origins,  being  the  only  one  containing 
2  full  and  minute  difplay  of  the  fettlement  of  a 
barbaric  colony,  throws  great  light  on  the  ftate 
of  property  among  the  ^forwegians,  in  .the  ninth 
century^  Individuals  had  numerous  flocks  of 
flieep  and  of  fwine,  wandering  on  the  mountains, 
while  their  few  horfes  and  cattle  were  carefiiUy 
kept  near  home,  and  Ihut  up  at  night  in  turf  fta- 
l)le§  adjoining  to  the  hpufe.  Many  were  rich  in 
tliis  primitive  wealth ;  ^nd  the  poor  were  free  and 
induftrious,  and  had  their  voice  in  the  national 
council,  when  the  wealthy  did  not  forget  that 
they  were  men»  The  rich  pretended  not  to  be 
tyrants,  but  lived  in  concord  and  fubjedkion  to  the 
kws.  It  alfo  appears  from  that  work,  that  the 
numerous  ftoremen,  or  rich,  had  fummer  refi- 
ifencesJ^,  and  winter  refidences:   the  former  on 

»  Sumerfegeay  p.  126,  iji,  &c. 

the 


the  hiUs ;  the  later^  in  fheltered  dens,  ind  (qtoq^ 
times  fo  near  each  other,  as  to  jform  little  towns* 
Friendihip,  family  conaedions,  and  mutual  de-: 
fence  and  intercourfe,  naturally  occafipned  fuclk 
inflances.  The  mountainous  lands  i3eing  free 
pafture^  there  was  no  room  for  an  eftate  with  a 
caftle,  as  in  later  times  of  fixt  and  hereditary  pro- 
perty i  When  the  ftate  of  fociety  therefore  is 
confidercd,  the  propinquity  of  thefe  caftles  will 
not  be  matter  of  furprize  :  and  it  is  obiervable 
that  they  are  called  Duns  in  the  Highlands,  the 
Gothic  word  for  a  Tovmy  the  later  being  a  flight 
alteration  of  it,  as  in  the  Gothic  D  and  T  arc  of- 
ten  interchanged-  In  Scotland  a  farm-houie  with 
outrhoufes,  or  two  or  three  ftanding  near  each 
other,  are  called  towns  by  the  commpn  people  to 
this  day. 

At  Dunrobin,  a  feat  of  the  earls  of  Sutherland, 
one  of  thefe  Pik's  houfes,  as  vulgarly  called,  has 
fcveral  fmall  ones  of  the  fame  form  ^communicat- 
ing  with  the  large ''.  Thefe  were  apparently  for 
more  numerous  fervants  and  iiock{&,  belonging  ta 
the  owner.  Caftle  Troddan,  Glenelg,  has  a. ruin- 
ous building  fronting  the  door,  and  opening  to-* 
ward  it,  furely  for  flocks  or  herds ;  for  the  door 
of  the  large  ones  is  fo  fmall,  that  a  horfeor  cow. 
could  not  enter ;  fo  that  adjacent  receptacles  were 
neceffary  for  them.  This  fmallnefs  of  the  door  is 
an  ufual  prad:ice  among  barbaric  nations ;  per- 
haps meant  for  more  warmth  and  fecurity  5  or 
perhaps  merely  an  erroneous  cuftom,  for  in  moll 
arts  the  befl  plan,  tho  quite  obvious,  is  fel^om. 
lighted  on  at  firft. 

Thefe  buildings  are  interefting  as  fpecimens  of 
the  moft  ancient  Gothic  caftles.  Mr.  King  has 
confidered  them  in  this  view ;  and  obfer^es  that 
Coninfburg  caftle,  Yorkftiire,  the  oldeft  in  Eng- 
land, is  a  mere  improvement  of  a  Pikiih  dun. 

*  Archaeolog.  Vol.  V.  WiUiaini,  p.  64. 
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But  as  Yorklhire  was  in  antient  Northun^ria,  the 
great  feat  of  the  Danes^  i  take  Coninfburg  to  be 
DanHb>  and  not  Saxon,  as  Mr.  King  infers. 

Another  clafs  of  monuments^  feme  of  which  arc 
perhaps  as  ancient  as  this  period  from*  843  till 
1056,  are  the  engraven  obelifques,  Saxo  tells  us, 
that  Regnar  Lodbrog,  about  840,  erefted  ftrch 
ftones  in  honour  of  his .  viftorie^  * ;  and  thofe  in 
Scotland  are  (bmetimes  afcribed  to  the  Danes. 
During  the  difaftrous  reigri  of  Conftantin  H.  864 
—882,  the  Danes  indeed  ravaged  in  the  very  vi- 
tals of  Pikland.  In  867  Olave  wafted  Pikland 
from  New  Year*s  Day  till  17th  March.  About 
878  the  Danes  remained  a  whole  year  in  Pik- 
land. Thefe  events  are  preferve'd  iti  the  CArw. 
lBi£lorwmy  one  of  the  moft  valuable  records  of  our 
genuine  hiftory.  But  thefe  invaders  came  merely 
forfpoil,  as  appears  from  Tigherhac;  and  it  is 
not  to  be  fuppofed  that  they  would  be  at  the 
trouble  and  expence  of  erefting  fuch  artificial  mo- 
numents of  their  rapine.  In  England,  and  cfpe- 
cially  in  Northumberland,  thefe  {pollers  remained 
fixt,  and  yet  have  jeft  no  fuch  monuments.  I 
dierefore  conclude  with  Mr.  Pennant,  that  thefe 
remains  belong  to  the  Piks,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  'But  when  Mr.  Pennant  fays,  HI.  168, 
diat  no  fuch  ftones  are  foi^nd  in  Scandinavia, 
Without  Runic  infcriptions,- he  goes  too  far;  for 
in  the  edition  of  Saxo  by  Stephanius,  p.  173, 
three  fionesj  Nos.  4,  5,  6,  are  fimilar  to  the 
Pikifh,  and  without  inferiptions  :    not  to  name 

i  Regnenis  faxis  rerum  geftarum  apices  pra  fe  fercntibus, 
hifdcmque  fupcrnc  locatis,  aetcrnimi  ^idoriae  fuse  nionumen- 
tum  affixit.  Saxo  IX.  Such  flones  were  called  Bauieftene. 
Steph.  1^.  The  oldeft  ctrtain  Runic  inlbriprions  in  Scandina- 
via fecm  of  Gofmo,  king  of  Denmark,  A.  D.  910.  lb; 
p.  203,  204..  As  for  the  afias  of  Regncr  they  feem  /ymhjtlu 
Wormius  was  often  impofea  on,  9nd  his  work  is  full  of  falfe 
inferiptions.  A  runic  forgery  of  Ha! pap,  Hialmari  Hjftoria^ 
impoied  on  Peringlkiold  and  Hickes,  both  of  whom  publiflied 
it  with  great  ponip  and  expence. 

other 
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other  inftances,  tho  the  Northern  antiquaries  have 
feldom  thought  thofe  without  infcriptions  worth 
publifhing.  And  indeed  the  want  of  letters 
among  the  Piks  cannot  be  enough  regretted  on 
every  occafion  of  their  hiftory.  It  muft  alio  be 
added,  that  if  thefe  ftones  had  been  memorials  of 
enemies,  the  inhabitants  would  have  eagerly  de- 
ftroyed  fuch  trophies  of  their  (hame. 

In  Scandinavia  fuch  ftones  are  found  of  as  late 
crcftion  as  the  fifteenth  century ;  which  is  evi- 
denced by  their  dates,  and  there  is  room  to  infer 
that  thofe  in  Scotland  are  far  later  than  is.  gene- 
rally imagined.  Upon  looking  into  Mr.  Cordi- 
ner's  Antiquities,  it  will  be  found  that  the  figures 
on  thefe  obelifques  are  of  the  fame  ftyle  and  kind 
with  thofe  on  fome  tomb-ftone,  which  he  produces,' 
remainiBg  in  and  near  churches  known  to  hav^ 
been  founded  in  the  twelfth  century ;  and  which 
tomb-ftones  have,  like  the  obelifques,  no  infcrip- 
tions. The  obelifque  near  Forres  is  the  mod  re- 
markable, and  has  been  publilhed  by  Mr.  Cor- 
diner  with  laudable  care.  Perhaps  it  was  erefted 
by  Malcom  IV.  upon  his  vi<9:ories  over  the  Mo- 
ravians. The  common  Scotifti  drefs  appears, 
from  it,  to  have  been  a  tunic  with  ikirts,  girded 
round  the  waift.  Troufers  or  breeches  were  a 
luxury  among  the  barbaric  Goths,  and  only  ufed 
by  the  chiefs ;  and  it  appears,  from  Mr.  Strutt's 
plates,  that  even  among  the  common  people  in 
England,  breeches  were  not  ufed  till  after  the  ele- 
venth century.  The  drefs  of  the  common 
Saxons  is  quite  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Scots 
on  the  obelifques  at  Forres.  The  want  of  infcrip. 
tiohs  on  thofe  monuments  is  one  proof,  among 
many,  of  the  flow  progrefs  of  letters  in  Scotland. 

As  national  councils  and  courts  of  juftice  were 
held  in  the  open  air  till  late  times,  'there  is  room 
to  infer  that  fome  of  the  fl:one  circles,  fooliflily 
called  Druidic  temples,  belong  to  this  period. 
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CHAPTER    I. 


Ecclejiajik  Hifiory. 


THE  grand  inteiition  of  this  wdfk  tnay  be 
regarded  as  already  fulfilled,  in  the  forgoing 
pages;  which,  it  is  hoped,  place  our  ancient  hif- 
tory  upon  the  perpetual  bafis  of  indent  authori- 
ties, or,  in  other  words,  of  hiftoric  truth.  What 
fhall  be  here  added  in  this  laft  Part,  and  in  the 
Supplement,  is  rather  illuftrative,  than  elTential; 
and  fhall  therefore  be  more  briefly  treated ,  than 
thofe  radical  points,  upon  which  the  very  exift- 
ence  of  our  hiftory  depends. 
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Jn  this  chapter  on  our  ancient  Ecclefiaftic  Hif- 
tory,  it  is  only  propofed,  in  the  firft  place,  to  offer 
a  few  remarks  on  the  converfion  of  the  people  of 
North  Britain  to  chriftianity  j  and  laftiy,  to  hint 
at  the  few  events,  which  tran  be  recovered,  in 
chronologic  prder; 

'  Baroniiis" e^q^reflfes  great  wonder ""thaffhecafi- 
verfion  of  the  Scots  in  Britain  Ihould  be  totally 
omitted  by  Beda,  and  '  by  other  ancient  writers. 
But  when  the  fimple  light  of  truth  is  difcovered, 
it  throws  uniform  fplendor  all  aroupd  it;  and  to 
him  who  hlis  .attended  to  wk  forgoing^pages,  this 
wonder  will  totally  ccafe.  Beda's  Scots  in  Britain 
were  but  the  inhabitants  of  Argyle,  a  petty  dif- 
trift,  and  were  converted  to  chriftianity  during 
their  exile  in  Ireland,  fropi  446  till  503.^  Their 
converfion  was  beneath  notice,  Tha£  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  North  Britain,  the  Piks,  after  1016 
called  Scots,  is  fufBciently  illuftrated  by  Beda^  as 
its  importance  required. 

But  our  ignorant  dreamers,  in  a  paroxyfm  of 
felf-love  for  the  Scotiih  name,  and  confounding 
Beda's  Scots  in  Britain  with  quite  a  different 
people,  the  later  and  prcfent  Scots,  contend  that 
Palladius  was  fent  to  the  Sco^s  in  Britain,  as  Pa- 
trick was  to  the  Iriflh.  I  queftion  if  the  very  ex- 
iftence  of  the  Scots  in  Britain,  'that  great  people 
in  Ar2;yle,  was  in  the  lead  known  to  the  Pbpe 
who  fent  Palladius.  The  Scots  of  Ireland,  fince 
the  herefy  of  Pelagius,  had  been  well  known,  and 
att rafted  particular  attention  :  bilt  the  occajion  i^ft- 
quires  a  few  hints  on  the  converfion  of  the  Irilh. 

Chriftianity  had  made  fome  progrefs  in  Ireland, 
b^^ore  the  mifTion  of  Palladius  and  Patrick,  430 
and  43^.  Nothing  can  evince  this  more  clearly 
than  the  herefy  of  Pelagius,  which  as  Ufher  (hews, 
from  colfation  of  the  beft  authorities,  broke  out  in 
405.  ^  Tho  Pelagius  was  a  Briton,  yet  his  apoftle 
Ccleflius,  cpndeqined  in  the  Synod  of  Carthage 
412,  "was  a  Scotusy  or  iriihman.  Hence:  St.  Je- 
rome* 
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rome^  who  lived  at  this  time,  calls  the  hercfy  of 
Pelagius  puhu  Scotorum^  *  Scotilh  potage;*  and 
rails  at  it  as  peculiarly  Scotiih,  that  is  Irilh.  Sortie 
Counfels  alfo  admoniHi  againfl  the  pultis  Scctarum. 
The  reader  has  feen  above,  from  the  confent  of  all 
antiquity,  that  the  name  Scoti  belonged  to  the 
Irilh  alone,  till  the  eleventh  century;  at  which 
time,  by  a  caprice  of  chance,  it  paflcd  to  the  Piles 
or  prefent  Scots.  That  Celeftius  was  an  Irilhman 
follows  of  courfe ;  and  he  became  fo  illuftrious  a 
propagator  of  this  herefy  that,  as  Auguftin  in- 
rorms,  it's  followers  were  in  his  time  called  Celef- 
tians,  not  Pelagians.  The  pultis  Scoiorum,  and 
fimilar  expreflions,  indicate  that  this  herefy  was 
not  confined  to  one  Scot  us  ^  Celeftius  ;  but  that  he 
had  many  followers  of  his  own  country.  At  any 
Tate  it  would  be  abfurd  to  think  that  Celeftius  was 
the  only  Scotus,  ^who  was  a  chriftian ;  and  it  is  on 
the  contrary  fair  to  conclude  that,  by  means  of 
intercourfe  with  Britain,  chriftianity  had  made 
fome  progrefs  in  Ireland,  in  the  fourth  century. 
But  as  Gildas  teftifies  that  even  in  his  time  the 
Britons  were  much  addifted  to  paganifm,  fuch 
feems  to  have  been  the  cafe  in  Ireland,  down  to 
St.  Patrick's  time  at  leaft.  And  chriftian^;,v  was 
not  received  by  the  kings,  till  St.  Patrick's  time, 
{o  that  it  was  liable  to  total  expulfion,  till  in  his 
hands  it  became  regal  and  univerfal.  He  is  there^ 
fore  defervedly  efteemed  the  apoftle  of  Ireland. 

The  Pelagian  or  Celeftian  herefy  had  excited 
great  ferment  in  chriftendom ;  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  it  drew  much  attention  of  the  bilhop  of 
Rome,  now  afpiring  to  pre  eminent  power,  toward 
the  Scoti  or  Irilh,  after  whdfe  name  it  was  fpecially 
called.  Accordingly  Pope  Celeftinus  in  429  fent 
Germanus,  a  Gallic  biQiop,  to  purge  Britain  of 
this  herefy ;  and  in  the  fame,  or  next,  year  fent 
Palladius,  a  deacon  of  the  Roman  church,  to  Ire- 
land, for  the  fame  purpofe;  appointing  him  bilhop 
of  all  the  Scoti^  or  Irilh,  who  believed  iii  Chrift. 
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Germanus,  having  performed  his  commiffioDy  re- 
turned to  his  own  fee  of  Autun  in  Burgundy, 
F^Uadius,  after  remaining  a  ihort  time  in  Ireland^ 
left  it ;  and  died  in  Britain  on  his  return  to  Rome. 
If  we  believe  old  authors  of  the  life  of  St.  jPatrick, 
Palladius  died  in  Pikland.  ^Others  fay  he  was 
mar-tyred  in  Ireland ;  others  that  he  died  in  the 
territory  of  the  Britons.  The  firft  account,  natne- 
ly,  that  he  died  in  Pikland,  is  the  moft  (ingular ; 

.  but  it  feems  likely  that  he  palTed  over  to  Britain^ 
from  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  died  in  Galloway, 
held  by  Piks  after  426,  as  above  (hewti.  But  the 
place  and  manner  of  his  death  is  fo  uncertain,  that 
nothing  can  be  built  on  it.  From  Profper  we 
know  that  he  was  fent  ad  Scolos;  and  that  this 
name  belonged  folely  to  ,the  Irifli  till  1016,  the 

.  reader  has  f^ep  above.  As  for  the  Scots  of  Argyle 
they  were  qertainly  of  importance,  and  deferve  to 
ufurp  the  hiftory  pf  Ireland  !  yet  can  nothing  be 
more  rifible,  than  the  conduft  of  fome  of  our  an- 
tiqviifts  on  this  occafion.  They  contend  that  the 
ancient  church  in  Scotland  was  not  fubjedt  to 
Rom^n  bifhops,  yet  contend  that  Palladius  was 
fent  to  them  !  But  national  phrenzy  is  capable  of 
any  aifurdity.  It  fuffices  to  obferve  on  this  fub- 
jeft,  that  Palladius  is  quite  unknown  to  the  old 
and  genuine  monuments  of  our  hiftory.  Ninian, 
Columba,  and,  in  later  times,  St.  Andrew,  are  the 
only  faintly  patrons  of  pur  accounts.  Not  a 
church  was  ever  dedicated  to  Palladius  in  Scot- 
land; nor  is  there  a  trace  of  him  in  our  hiftory, 
or  tradition :  whereas  1  jghernac  who  wrote  in 
1088,  and  old  writers  of  St.  Patrick's  life,  with 
other  Irifh,  Britifti,  and  Englifti  old  documents, 
fix  his  miflion  to  Ireland ;  where  his  name  was 
ever  revered,  and  cpnfecrated '  by  ghnrqhes,  and 
popular  tradition. 

It  would  feem  that  Palladius,  educat^^d  in  the 

*  fplendor  of  the  Roman  poKific^tg,  fpund  Ireland 

in 


in  fuch  a  ftate  of  b^rbarifm,  that  he  left  it  in  order 
to  acquaint  the  pope  with  its  almoft  pagan  condi- 
tion, and  to  procure  afltfting  miilionaries.  How- 
ever this  be,  after  his  death,  Patrick,  a  native  of 
Stratclyde,  was  fent  to  Ireland  in  432,  where  he 
met  with  great  fuccefs.  -That  Patrick  fucceeded 
.Palladius  in  his  function,  the  teftimonies  of  an- 
cient writers  are  numerous ;  and  none  of  us  has  yet 
imagined  that  Patrick  was  fent  to  prefent  Scot- 
land :  fo  that  the  dreams  of  our  antiquifts  on  this, 
as  on  other  fubje£ts,  not  only  Ihew  an  ignorance 
grofs  beyond  example,  but  are  alfo  fo  irrational  as 
to  defy  reafbn,  while  they  defy  truth. 

Another  late  dream  of  our  antiquifts  is,  that 
Scotland  was  converted  by  eaftern  miffionaries ! 
The  caufe  of  this  profound  idea  is   that  thofe 
fcriblers,  who  pretend  to  treat  our  antiquities,  are 
fo  groflly  ignorant  even  in  this  the  eighteenth 
century,  as  to  confound  the  difputes  between  the 
church  of  Rome  and  thofe  of  Ireland  and  Scot- 
jand,  concerning  the  time  of  keeping  Eafter,  with 
jhofe  between  the  Roman  and  Eaftern  church  !  In 
any  other  country  fchool-boys  have  more  learning; 
but,  in  fuch  a  night  of  ignorance,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  all  objedts  feem  alike. 
.  The  difference  between  the  Roman  and  eaftern 
church  concerning  Eafter,  which  began  about  the 
year  200,  lay  in  this.     The  churches  of  Alia  ob- 
ferved  this  feaft  on  the  fourteenth  moon,  upon 
whatfoever  day  of  the  week  it  fell  out,  being  the 
day  on  which  the  Jews  offered  their  pafchal  lamb. 
The  church  of  Rome  celebrated  it  on  the  Sunday 
following  that  day,  if  it  chanced  not  to  fall  on 
Sunday;  but  did  not,  as  the  eaftern  churches  had, 
from  perpetual  praftice  and  tradition,  ever  done, 
celebrate  Eafter  on  a  week  day.     Thus  the  diffe- 
rence between  the  Roman  and  Eaftern  church  only 
confifted  in  Jix  days  at  moft ;  and  the  only  quef- 
tion  was,  whether  Eafter  was  to  be  celebrated  on 
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the  week  day  on  which  it  fell,  or  on  the  Sunday 
following  *. 

Very  different  was  the  difpute  between  the  Ro- 
man church,   and  thofc  of  Britain  and  Ireland, 
concerning  Eafter.     It  began  in  the  lixth  century 
upon  this  ground.     In  532  Dionyfius  Exiguus,  a 
Roman  prieft,  introjiuced  a  great  variation  into 
the  mode  of  computing. Eafter,  of  which  the  tech- 
nical terms  would  neither  inftruft  nor  entertain 
the  rfeader.     Suffice  it  to  fay  that  his  rule,  adopted 
by  the  Roman  church,  threw  the  celebration  of 
Eafter  a  whole  month  further  back  than  before. 
But  Britain  and  Ireland  were  as  obftinate  for  their 
old  Eafter,  as  they  were  lately  for  the  old  ftyle ; 
and  thus  keeped  Eafter  a  whok  month  before  the 
Roman  church.  Cuminius,  who  lived  at  the  time, 
fpecially  mentions  this  difference  of  a  month  ^; 
and  the  difpute  between  the  Roman,  and  the  Bri- 
tifti  and  Irifh  churches,  was  not  known  till  Au- 
guftin  the  monk  was  fent  to  convert  the  Saxons 
in  597.     Adomnan*  tells  us  thatColumba  about 
585  prophefied  concerning  it.     Nothing  can  be 
more  ridiculous  therefore,  than  to  confound  fuch 
different   matters:    and    the   dreams   concerning 
eaftern  miffionaries  all  fall  to  the  ground  of  courfe. 
Indeed  it  was  abfurd  to  infer  fuch  a  confequence  at 
any  rate  ;  for  the  Scots  or  Irifh  were  converted  by 
the  Britilh,  and  the  Piks  or  prefent  Scotifh  by  the 
Irifh  and  Britifh ;  fo  that  there  was  no  occafion  to 

fq  further  than  to  the  Britifh,  for  the  variation  of 
lafter.  And  the  Britifh,  as  we  know  from  Eufe- 
bius,  in  the  time  of  Coriftantine  I.,  obfcrved  it  in 
the  fame  way  as  other  weftern  nations.  There  is 
therefore  no  occafion  to  infer  that  the  Britons 
were  converted  by  eaftern  miffionaries;  nor  that 

»  At  the  Council  of  Nice,  A.  IT.  325,  Afia  was  ferced  to 
fqllow  tht  European  mode;  and  from  that  time  till  532  all 
the  world  kept  Eafler  alike. 

^  UfTer.  Sylloge,  p.  34. 

«  Lib.  I.  c,  3, 
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the  Scots  or  Irifti,  nor  Piks  or  prefent  Scots  were  j 
feeing  that  the  former  were  in  the  fourth  century 
perfeftly  agreed  with  the  Romans,  and  the  later 
two  nations  were  converted  by  the  former.  The 
variations  of  the  Roman  church  were  of  far  pof- 
terior  date  :  and  the  Eaftern  church  differed  from 
the  Britiih,  as  from  the  Roman,  even  at  the  very 
firft. 

Thofe  fables  being  difcufTed,  it  remains  to  ftate 
the  truth  concerning  the  converfion  of  the  Piks 
or  prefent  Scots,  as  narrated  by  Beda,  Lib.  Ill* 
c.  4.    We  are  there  informed  that,  in  the  year 
565,  Columba  came  from  Ireland  to  convert  the 
northern  Piks,  or  thofe  to  the  north  of , the  Gram- 
pian hills.     And  upon  this  occafion  Beda  tells  us, 
that  the  Piks  on  the  fouth  of  thofe  hills  had  been 
converted  by  Ninian  long  before,  multo  ante  tem^ 
pore.     The  time  when  Ninian  lived,  is  eafily  ad- 
jufted  from  his  life,  written  by  Ailred  the  famous 
abbot  of  Reval,  about  1150,  or  tranflated  fiom 
the  Saxon,  and  a  copy  of  which  from  that  in  the 
Bodleian  library  is  now  before  me.     It  tells  that 
Ninian,  in  his  return  from  Rome,  vifited  St.  Mar- 
tin at  Tours,  &c.     Floruit  tunc  temporis  beatijjimus 
Martinusj  Turonide  civltatis  epifcopuSy  cujus  vita^ 
miraculis  gloriofayjam  ab  eruditiffimo  viroJanSlo  SuU 
picio  defcriptay  &c.     Beda   alfo  informs  us   that 
Ninian  dedicated  the  church  he  built  to  St.  Mar- 
tin ;  and  an  old  writer  quoted  by  ,U{her  fays,  that 
he  did  this,  after  he  heard  that  St.  Martin,  whom 
he  always  much  efteemed,  had  left  this  life.     But 
St.  Martin,  as  appears  from  the  well  known  life  of 
him  by  Sulpicius  Severus,  and  from  many  other 
teftinionies,  flourilhed  from  370  to  398,  in  which 
laft  year  he  died.  The  learned  and  accurate  Uflier, 
whofe  abilities  in  chronology  are  now  univerfally 
acknowleged,  fixes  the  converfion  of  the  fouthern 
Piks  by  Ninian  at  the  year  412. 

Our  antiquifts,  who  certainly  bear  the  palm  of 
Ignorance  firom  all  others  in  Europe,  fuppofe  the 
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fouthern  Piks  converted  by  Ninian  to  have  been 
in  Galloway,  becaufe  Beda  fays  the  church  and 
ppifcopal  fee  of  Ninian  was  at  Whithern  in  Gal- 
loway. There  were  no  Piks  in  Galloway,  till  426 
at  {boned.  Galloway  in  Ninian's  time  was  in  the 
province  of  Valentia ;  and  poffeffed  by  Cumraig 
Britons,  and  Romad  foldicrs.  Ninian  was  not  a 
bifliop  of  the  Piks,  nor  was  his  fee  among  them. 
J€e  went  to  convert  them  after  he  was  bifbop ; 
and  his  church  and  fee  were  among  his  country- 
hien  the  Cumraig  Britons.  Not  to  mention  his 
Life  by  Ailred,  Beda  fufEciently  explains  /this : 
pradicante  eis  verbum  Nynia  epifcopo;  and  ctijus 
fedem  epifcopatus  ad  Candidam  Cafam^  eo  quod  ibi 
ecclejiam  de  lapide^  infolito  Britonibus  more^  fecerit. 
But  it  is  needlefs  to  infift  on  fuch  a  blunder.  The 
Piks  converted  by  Ninian  were  thofe  between  the 
Forth  and  the  Grampian  hills,  as  is  clear  not  only 
from  Beda,  but  from  Adomnan,  who'  reprefents 
Columba  as  keeping  always  on  the  north  of  thefe 
hills.  Ninian  converted  the  VeBuriones^  Columba 
the  Dkaledones^  the  grand  and  natural  divifions  of 
the  Piks,  in  the  time  of  Ammianus,  as  fully  ex- 
plained before.  Hence  Ninian  a  Cumraig  Briton, 
and  Columba  an  Irifhman,  are  to  be  regarded  as 
ihe  apoftles  of  the  Piks,  or  prefent  Scots.  Let 
us  now  proceed  to  the  chronology  of  a  few  fads 
recoverable,  in  the  ancient  ecclefiaftic  hiftory  of 
North  Britain. 

A.  D.  412.  Ninian  bifhop  of  Candida  Cafa,  or 
Whithern,  in  Valentia,  converts  the  Piks  between 
-the  Forth  and  Grampian  mountains.  Beda.  The 
life  of  Ninian  by  Ailred  is  a  meagre  piece,  con- 
taining very  little  as  to  his  Pikifli  miffion,  and  in 
civil  hiftory  only  mentions  one  Tudwald  a  Cum- 
raig kinglet,  in  the  fouth  of  Valentia. 

460.  Patrick  converts  the  Dalreudini,  or  old 
Britifli  Scots  of  Argyle,  then  exiled  into  Ireland, 
as  he  does  the  other  Iriih ;  and  prophefies  that 
Fergus  fon  of  Ere  ihall  be  a  king,  and  father  of 
kings.    Jocelin^  &c.' 

565.  Co- 
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565.  Coluhiba  converts'  the  northern  Piks^  and 
baptizes  Brudi  IL  fon  of  Meiiocon.  Adornnan^ 
Bedcy  Cbron.  Pi£i.  The  life  of  Colutnba  by 
Adomnan,  is  very  curious  and  interefting. 

580.  Kentigern  the  Stratclyde- Welch  faint  of 
Glafgowy  ^ouriihes.  His  life  by  Jocelin  is  long 
and  curious. 

6o8.  The  foundation  of  the  church  at  Aber* 
nethy  is  afcribed  to  Nethan  IL  by  the  Regiiler  of 
St.  Andrew's, 

715.  Ceolfrid  writes  his  famous  letter  to  Ne- 
than in.  Beda.  Nethan  defires  architeds  to  be 
feot  to  build  a  church ;  Id.  perhaps  that  of  Aber* 
nethy*** 

815.  Conflantin  king  of  the  Fiks  builds  the 
church  of  Dunkeld.  Reg.  St.  And.  Fordun^  Win- 
ton,  t 

827.  Unguft  IL  fon  of  Verguft,  founded  KiK 
remont,  afterward  called  St.  Andrews,  as  the  fame 
authors  teftify.  The  clergy  of  St.  Andrew'^  after- 
ward invented  the  legend  of  Regulus,  the  appari- 
tion of  St.  Andrew  to  Unguft,  &c.  But  the  faft 
is  that  the  fame  idfeas  which  led  the  Irifli  clergy 
to  call  the  Piks  Scots,  as  ScytHae,  alfo  made  them 
regard  St.  Andrew  as  the  apoftle  of  the  Piks^  be- 
caufe  he  was  the  apoftle  of  the  Scytha?,  as  ancient 
writers  agree. 

842.  Brudi  VIL  is  faid  to  have  founded  the 
church  of  Lochleven.     Reg.  St.  And. 

849.  Kenneth  III.  tranfportcd  the  reliques  of 
Columba  to  a  new  church  in  Pikland.  Chron.  PiS. 

909.  Conftiintin  III.  and  Kellach  bifhop  of  St. 
Andrews,  and  all  the  people,  vowed  rolemnl)^to 
obferve  the  laws  of  the  churches  and  of  the  gof- 
pels.     Chron.  Pi&. 

^  *  Kcrguftus  epifcopus  Srotiae,  PiAus,*  or  '  Fergiift  the 
Pik  an  Irifli  bifliop/ was  in  the  Roman  general  council  A.  D. 
721.  ConciL  a  Binio  Toni.  V.  but  forgeries  fvvarm  in  thelc 
early  councils. 

990.  Ken- 
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990.  Kennetli  IV.  feems  to  have  founded  the 
church  of  Brechen.  ,  lb. 

'  The  fucceffion  of  abbots  of  Hyona,  and  foipe 
other  trifles  concerning  .this  period,  may  be  found 
in  extracts  from  the  Ulfter  Annals  in  the  Appen- 
dix^*   I  cannot  find  that  there  were  any  bifiioprics 
before  A.  D.  883;  to  the  north  of  Clyde  and  Forth. 
In  prefent  Scotland  the  bilhopric  of  Galloway,  or 
Whithem,  is  qudlionlefs  the  oldeft  :  next  is  that 
of  Glafgow,  if  wd  admit  Kentigern  to  have  been  a 
bifliopt  next  is  that. of  Abercorn  or  Lothian,  while 
that  province  was  fubjeft  to  Northumbria  547  to 
685.     The  abbot  of  Hyona  having  fuch  fupw-emc 
power  over  the  Pikifh  churches,  certainly  would  not 
allow  of  any  bilhop^s  fee,  as.  the  title  was  fuperior 
to  his  own,  and  could  not  be  controuled  by  him* 
Abernethy  and  Dunkeld  were  but  abbacies,  even 
in  the  eleventh  century,  long  after  St.  Andrews 
was  a  bifhopric.     Indeed  all  our  writers,  ancient 
and  nxxiern,   concur  that  St.  Andrews  was  the 
moft  ancient  bifliopric,  north  of  Clyde  and  Forth. 
The  origin  of  the  bifliopric  of  St.  Andrews  has 
been  handled    by   many   authors.      The   learned 
and  accurate  Ruddiman  puts  Kellach  as  the  firft 
biftiop ;  and  Kellach  lived  as  we  know  from  the 
Chron.  Piii.  in  the  fixth  year  of  Conftantin  HI.  or 
909.     But  Tighernac,  and  the  Annals  of  Ulfter, 
furnith  us  with  a  bifliop  of  Pikland  much  ealier ; 
for  at  the  year  864,  they  fay  Tuahal  Mac  Ariguja, 
archbijhop  of  Fortre^i,  and  abbot  of  Dun  Callen  dor- 
mivity  '  Tuahal  fon  of  Artgus,  archbifliop  of  Pik- 
land, and  abbot  of  Dunkeld,  died."     This  would 
lead  us  to  fufpeft  that  after  Hyona  was  deftroyed 
by  the  Danes  ^,  or  after  its  power  over  the  Piki(h 

churches 

*  The  monaflei-y  of  Melrofe  was  apparently  ruined  by  the 
Danes  about  the  year  8co,  if  not  by  Kenneth  III.  about  850. 
Chron.  PiH*  It  remained  in  ruina  tiU'refounded  by  David  I. 
II  36. 

^  /K.  D.  8or.  Ann^U f*  after  which  the  titular  abbots  fecm 
to  have  refidcd  in  irelaiid  chiefly,  till  about  A.  D.  io£o,  when 

que^n 
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churches  qcafed,  the  abbot  of  Dunkeld  was  i(x  % 
time  regarded  as  fupreme  of  the  Pikiih  church. 
Certain  it  is  that  St.  Andrew's  ha4  no  title  to  be 
regarded  as  fupreme  church  in  Pikland,  till  erec- 
ted into  a  biihopric.     And  there  is  reafon  to  be-^ 
lieve  that  this  happened  in  the  reign  of  Achy  and 
Grig,  883 — 894.     For  Fordun  and  Winton  fay- 
that  Kellach,  the  firft  bifliop,  lived  in  the  time  of 
Grig,  or  their  Gregory ;  and  this  agrees  with  the 
Chron.  PiS.  which  mentions  him  as  yet  living  un- 
der Conftantin  IIL  909,  or  fifteen  years  after  the 
expuifion  of  Achy  and  Grig.     A  fingular  pafTage 
of  the  Reg.  St^  And.  m  the  reign  of  Grig  alfo 
ftrengthens  this ;  Ei  bic  primus  dedit  iibertatem  ec* 
iUJue  Scoticana,  qua  fub  fervitnte  erat  ufque  ad  illud 
tempuSy  ex  conjiitutione  et  more  Piiiorum.    *  He  firft 
gave^  freedom  to  the  Scotilh  church,  which  till 
that  time  was  in  fervitude,  by  the  conftitution  and 
cuftom  of  the  Piks/     This  furely  refers  to  the 
fubjedtidn  of  the  Pikifli  churches  to  Hyona ;  from 
which  they  were  delivered,  by  erecting  St.  An- 
drews  into  a  biihopric.     Our  clergy,  in  gratitude, 
gave  much  fabulous  praife  to  Grig,  as  was  their 
cuftom  in  fuch  cafes ;  and  fay  that  he  conquered 
Ireland,  and  moft  of  England.  -  1  cannot  help  fuf- 
pedking  that  this  fubjedtion  of  the  Pikifh  churches 
to  Hy6na,  contributed  to  render  the  name  of  Piks 
odious  to  our  clergy,  and  to  recommend  that  of 
Scots,  that  they  might  transfer  the  old  ecclefiaftic 
power  of  the  Scots  in  Pikland  to  themfelves,  as 
alfo  Scots.     For  the  feminary  of  Hyona  being 
now  deftroyed,  and  Ireland  fubjedt  to  the  Scandi- 
navians enemies  of  Pikland,  fuch  native  clergy  as 
now  arofe,  afFedled  the  name  of  Scots,  fo  revered 
by  lon^   cuftom,   and  fo  fuperior  in  ecclefiaftic 
matters;  and  at  fame  time  naturally  hated  their 

queen  Margai^et  rebuflt  the  cbureh.  Order,  Fital  Some  of 
the  prefent  edific6  feems  of  that  period.  In  980  Anlat"  king 
of  Dublin  died  in  pilgrimage  at  Hyoiiu,  Ann.  -Fnor.  In/,  i>6\ 
Ware's  MJ>S. 

old 
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old  fpirhual  matters  the  Irifli.  Our  native  clergy, 
being  however  diftant  from  the  then  chief  feats 
of  learning,  France  and  Germany,  were  long  fo 
deficient  that  our  kings  were  glad  to  have  clergy 
from  England;  as  the  examples  of  Turgot  and 
of  Eadmer,  both  biihops  or  St.  Andrews,  may 
witnefs.  And  to  this  local  fituation  was  it  owing, 
that  while  Ireland  and  England  from  proximity 
to  France,  and  afterward  Scandinavia  from  proxi- 
mity to  Germany,  produced  many  writers,  not  one 
arole  ill  Pikland  till  the  thirteenth  century,  when 
Michael  Scot  and  others  flourilhed.  When  this  is 
confidered,  it  is  no  wonder  that  our  hiftory  is  be- 
hind that  of  every  country  in  Europe. 

The  other  bifhops  of  St.  Andrews,  the  only 
bifhopric  in  that  traft,  after  1016  called  Scotland 
proper,  as  before  Albany  and  Pikland ;  and  hence 
called  (imply  epifcopi  in  our  old  fragments ;  were, 
after  Kellach,  Fothad^  who  was  expelled  by  king 
Indulf  954 — 962,  Fordurif  and  died  in  the  time 
of  Odo  962 — 966.  Cbron.  Pi£l.     The  third  was 
Maelbrigetj  called  Malifius  by  Fordun,  who  died 
in  <^uhn's   time  966 — 971*    Cbron.  Piff.      The 
fourth  was  Kellach  11.  fon  of  Fefdulaig,  who  fuc- 
ceeded  Maelbriget,  ih.  and  died  about  996.     The 
fifth  Malts :  the  fixth  Maimer ^  from  996  to  1031. 
The  feventh  Alwin,  103 1  to  1035.     The  eighth 
Malduin,  10  ^  to  1061.     Except  the  journey  of 
Macbeth  to  Rome  1050,  there  is  no  reafon  to  be- 
lieve that  the  f  ikifli  churches  paid  any  homage 
to  the  Roman.     Hyona  was  their  Rome  till  the 
end  of  the  ninth  century ;  and  king  Grig,  not  the 
Pope,  made  St.  Andrews  a  bifliopric,  as  above 
(hewn  from  our  old  fragments.     Even  the  pil- 
grimage of  Macbeth  was  merely  to  Rome  as  a 
holy  city,  as  others  went  pilgrims  to  Jerufalem. 
Scotland  was  too  poor  for  papal  rapacity  or  ufur- 
pation.     In  11 26  the  firft  legate  John  of  Qrema 
appeared  in  Scotland ;  and  before  that  time  there 
is  not  a  trace  of  any  papa^l  power  in  Scotland. 

2  This 
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This  chapter  (hall  be  clofed  with  a  few  hints 
concerning  the  Culdee^.     It  is  well  known  that  a 
violent  difpute  was  long  carried  on,  by  the  pref- 
byterian  and  epifcopal  writers,   concerning  this 
noted  clafs  of  men.   Selden,  Sir  James  Dalrymplc, 
and  other  prefbyterian  writers,   would  have  the 
Culdees  to  be  a  fort  of  prefbyters,  ftrangers  to  the 
Roman  church,  and  to  epifcopacy.     Lloyd,  Stil- 
lingfleet,  and  Keith,  will  have  them  xo  have  been 
epifcopd.     The  beft  account  of  them  yet  given, 
is  doubtkfs  that  prefixt  to  Keith's  Catalogue  of 
Scotifli  bilhops ;  and  from  thdnce  it  is  clear,  from 
ancient,  charters,  that  the  Culdees,  far  from  being 
enemies  to  epifcopacy,  were  the  very  men  who 
chofe  the  bifliops.     Ekiubtlefs  he  who  expefts  to 
find  Ia  Scotland  matters  not  to  be  found  in  any 
neighbouring  country^  only  ihews  his  own  credu- 
lity :  and  that,  from  the  fourth  century,  every 
Chrifl^ian  country  had  its   bilhops,   is  too   well 
known  to  be  infilled  on.     But  that  thefe  bilhops 
differed  very  much  from  the  warlike  bilhops  of 
the  ninth,  and,  following  centuries,  s^nd  from  the 
opulent  and  idk  bilhops  of  later  times,  is  as  clear. 
.    When  St.  Martin  fir  ft  brought  monks  into  Eu- 
rope, about  the  year  380,  their  rigid  life  acquired 
them  high  efteem.     In  a  Ihort  time  the  bilhops 
were  chiefly  chofen  from  their  order :  and  after- ' 
ward,  vjfurping  the  right  of  the  people,  they  be- 
gan to  chufe  the  bilhops  from  among  themfelves. 
Hence,  in  the  middle  ages,  almoft  every  mona- 
ftery  had  its  bilhop,  almoft  every  bifliopric  its 
monaftery.     Nay  the  abbot,  or  chief  of  the  mona- 
ftery,  was  fometimes  efteemed  fuperior  in  dignity 
to  the  biftiop ;  that  is  in  every  thing  not  Immedi- 
ately belonging  to  the  epifcopal  funftion.    Of  this 
the  monaftery  of  Hyona,  the  feminary  of  Chrifti- 
anity  in  Nortlji  Britain,  affords  a  noted  inltance  b. 

Hence' 

'  Rcgente  monafterinm  abbate,   quem  ipli  epifcopi  cum 
confilio  fratrum  elegeiinr,  omnes  prt:fo\ter»,  diacoai,  cinto- 
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Hence  the  abbot  of  Hyena  was  in  efie6:  primate 
of  Scotland,  till  the  ninth  century.  When  Hyena 
Kad  been  ravaged  by  the  Danes,  Dunkeld  was  the 
primatial  fee,  till  the  reign  of  Grig  and  Achy, 
A.  D.  883,  from  which  time  St,  Andrews  held 
that  fupremacy.  But  the  high  rank  of  the  abbots 
of  Dunkeld,  one  of  whom  was  the  father  of  a 
royal  race  of  Scotland,  and  another,  Ethelred,  the 
fon  of  Malcom  III.  fufficiently  marks  the  eftima* 
tion  in  which  that  dignity  was  long  held.  In 
Abernethy,  Dunkeld,  &c.  it  is  reafonable  to  infer 
'  that  there  were  bifliops,  as  well  as  at  Hyona ;  but 
being  fubjefl:  co  the  abbots,  they  attracted  no  at- 
tention. 

The  Culdees  were  furely  only  Ii?ifh  clergy.  At 
firft  they  feem  to  have  been  regular  monks,  who 
followed  the  rule  of  St,  Columba ;  txsd  generally 
their  focieties  confifled  of  twelve  and  a  chiefs,  in 
imitation  either  of  Chrift  and  tte  apoftles ;  or  of 
Columba  and  the  twelve  monks  who  came  with 
him  from  Ireland  ^  In  the  gradual  corru{ition  of 
the  monaftic  order,  they  married ;  and  left  their 
Culdeelhips  to  their  children  ^  :  and,  after  the  ha- 
yock  introduced  by  the  Danes,  ufurped  the  rank 
of  fecular  clergy.  In  Ihort,  they  were  merely  cor- 
rupted monks,  fuch  as  abounded  in  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  till  the  eleventh  century,  when  the 
popes  were  forced  to  inftitute  canons  regular, 
whom  the  princes  gradually  introduced  into -the 
chief  monafteries,  inftead  of  the  old  depraved 
hionks  ^  Henry  L  brought  thefe  canons  into 
England ;  and  foon  after  we  find  the  Scotifh  fovc- 
reigns  turning  out  the  Culdees,  to  make  way  for 

res,  le£tores,  ceteriqne  gradiis  ecclefiaftici,  monachicam  per 
omnia,  cum  ipi'o  epii^opo,  reguiam  fervant,  Beda,  Vita 
Cuthb.  de  Hyona. 

^  Keith,  prcf.  »  Adomnan,  ad  fin. 

^  Keith,  Sir  J.  Dairy n: pie,  &c. 

*  Mofheim.  Inft.  Hill.  £cd.  The  common  canons  began 
in  the  eiohth  century ;  and  were  a  middle  order^  between 
monks  and  fecular  priefl^.     Jb. 

thefe 
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thefe  canons.  The  various  modern  forts  of  mona* 
fiic  names  and  orders^  it  is  well  known^  did  not 
begin  till  the  twelfth  century. 

The  Culdees  thus  united  in  themfelves,  the  dif- 
tindtions  of  monks  and  of  fecular  clergy ;  being 
apparently,  from  Columba's  time  to  the  eleventh 
century,  the  only  monks  and  clergy  in  Scotland ; 
and  all  Irilh,  as  formerly  (hewn.  At  St.  Andrew's 
the  Culdees  eleftcd  the  bilhops  tijil  1140,  and 
exifted  there  till  1297"  :  at  Dunkeld,  Dumblane, 
and  Brechin,  they  elefted  the  bifhops  yet  later 
than  at  St.  Andrew's.  At  the  two  laft  they  confti- 
tuted  with  their  prior,  the  dean  and  chapter  till 
about  A.  D.  i24o».  It  is  well  known  what 
ftruggles  it  coft  the  popes  to  reform  the  monks ; 
and  to  prevent  them  and  the  clergy  from  marry- 
ing ;  even  in  the  fouthern  countries  of  Europe : 
and  we  are  not  to  wonder  that  in  fo  remote  a  cor- 
ner as  Scotland,  the  fuppofed  abufes  remained 
long  incorrigible.  Till  the  decree  of  Gregory  VII. 
1074,  all  the  clergy  might  marry,  or  have  concu- 
bines" ;  and  it  was  not  till  a  century  after,  that 
their  oppofition  was  efFeftually  overcome  even  in 
England?. 

"  Keith. 

"  Keith,  Dalrymplc. 

°  Mofheim. 

'  Gul.  Malmfb,  Hovedcn,  &^ 
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THIS  part  of  my  fubjeft  is  fo  extremely  coiy- 
trafted,  that  very  little  can  be  faid  upon  it. 
It  IS  a  melancholy  truth  that  the  Piks  did  not  pro- 
duce one  writer  till  the  thirteenth  century;  and 
there  is  not  even  a  Pikifh  faint,  or  churchman, 
on  record.  The,  little  learning  of  North  Britain, 
during  this  period,  was  confined  to  the  Stratclyde 
Welch,  and  to  the  Irilh  clergy.  In  this  chapter 
therefore,  can  only  be  given  fome  hints  concern- 
ing learning  among,  i.  The  Stratclyde  Welch; 
2.  The  Iriln  clergy  in  Pikland :  as  alfo,  3.  Rea- 
fons  why  learning  was  unknown  among  the  Piks, 
or  later  Scots,  even  till  the  thirteenth  century. 

I.  The  Stratcltde  Welch.  Ninian  may. 
be  regarded  as  belonging  to  them :  but,  alas ! 
from  thfe  want  of  literature  which  fo  long  pre- 
vailed among  the.  Southern  Piks,  his  converts,  it 
is  too  clear  that  he  "was  a  pious  man,  but  a 
ftranger  to  letters ;  elfe  he  would  never  have 
negle£led  fo  effential  a  part  of  his  miflion. 

Patrick  was  born  at  Nemthur,  near  Alclud  or 
Dunbarton,  now  thought  to  be  Old  Kirkpatrick. 
From  his  own  name  Patricius^  and  that  of  his  fa- 
ther Calphurniusy  he  appears  to  have  been  of  Ro- 
man extraft ;  and  he  was  indeed  born  about  the 
year  400,  when  the  Romans  poffefled  Valentia. 
In  432  he  went  to  Ireland  ;  and  after  converting 
that  whole  iland,  died  about  480.  He  was  cer- 
tainly a  man  of  extraordinary  talents,   for  the 

time 
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time  and  country.  His  firft  and  gfeateft  care  was 
to  teach  the  Irifh  the  life  of  letters,  as  the  prime 
mean  of  making  their  converflon  permanent. 
Would  that  he  had  alfo  been  the  apoftle  of  the 
Piks,  or  that  Ninian  and  Coiumba  had  fliewn 
fuch  care  .'  The  fupreme  vefieratidri,  in  which 
the  Irifh  always  held,  and  flill  hold  Patrick,  is 
moft  deferved  and  juft :  while  it  is  no  wonder 
that  Ninian  and  Coiumba  were  forgotten  among 
us.  Two  genuine  ejpiftles  of  Patrick  are  pre- 
ferred, ^nd  have  been  publifhed  by  Ware. 

G/A/tf/  Albanius,  or  the  faint,'  was  fon  of  a 
king  of  Aklyde,  and  borh  .^s  TJfher  colledls 
about  425.  He  muft  be  carefully  diftinguilhed 
from  that  Gildas,  who  wrote  the  book  De  excidio 
Brttonum ;  and  who  lived  a  c^tury  after.  The 
epithet  Albanius  marks  the  prefent,  as  a  native  of 
Albany  or  Scotland.  Caradoc  of  Llancarvon,  the 
Welch  hiftorian,  wrote  the  life  of  St.  Giidas,  who 
was  only  remarkable  for  fuperior  piety,  and  was 
no  writer. 

The  only  other  native  of  Stratclyde  here  to  be 
mentioned  is  Merlinus  Caledonius,  otherwife  called 
Merlin  the  Wild.  This  extraordinary,  or  per- 
haps fabulbus,  perfonage  lived  at  Alclyde,  in  the 
time  of  king  Roderch,  and  was  thus  cotemporary 
with  Kentigern,  A.  D.  570.  The  other  and  more 
famou-s  Merlin,  the  Magician,  lived  as  appears 
frpm  Nennius  in  the  time  of  Vortigern,  or  more 
than  a  century  before  him  of  Caledonia.  A  curi- 
ous life  of  Merlin  the  Wild,  written  in  Latin 
verfe  by  Geofrey  of  Monmouth,  is  extant,  and 
cxtrads  may  be  found  below  «•     He  appears  to 

have 

■  Dux  Vened^itonira  Feridurus  bella  gerebat 
Contra  Guennoloum,  Scotiae  qui  regna  regebat  •  •  • 
Venerat  ad  bellum  Merlinus  cum  Fcriduro, 
Hex  quoquc  Cambrorum  Kodarcus  •  .  .  .  , 
Ecce  vi<5iori  venit  obvius  alter  ab  aula 
Rqclarchi  regis  Cumbroruin,  qui  Ganiedam 

S  2  Duxerat 
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have  been  a  melancliBoly  vifionary,  who  by  living 
in  the  woods,  and  other  fingularities,  acquircH 
the  reputation  of  a  prophets  Fordun,  III.  31. 
has  a  long  tale  concerning  Kentigem»  and  Merlin 
the  Wild- 

I  know  not  if  any  fragments  of  Welch  poetry, 
written  in  Stratclydc  or  in  Cumbria,  remain.  But 
indeed  there  is  great  room  to  queftion  the  anti- 
quity of  thofe  afcribed  to  Talieffin,  and  others. 
A  man  accuflomcd  to  exadt  ideas  in  antiquarian 
matters  will  hardly  fuppofe  that  pieces  unknown 
to  Nennius,  Geofrey,  Giraldus,  Caradoc,.  Ihould 
be  developed  in  the  eighteenth  century.  I  have 
known  a  man  of  Learning  imagine  that  a  fong 
written  but  ten  years  ago,  was  four  hundred  year$ 
old.  Antiquity  is  a  fpeeial  fcienee;  and  tha 
perhaps  the  moft  difficult  of  any,  yet  every  one 
pretends  to  judge  of  it* 

II.  The  Irish  clergy  in  Pikland.  Columh^ 
the  apoftle  of  the  Northern  Piks,  is  faid  to  have 
written  one,  or  two  pieces  extant.  But  he  wanted 
the  talents  of  Patrick,  and  did  not  teach  his  con- 
verts the  ufe  of  letters. 

Duxcrat  uxorcm,  formofa  conjiige  felix  ; 
Merlini  foror  ilia  fuit .... 
Afferrique  jubet  vcfles,  Yolucrclquc,  cantfque, 
Qiiadrupedeique  citos,  aurum,  gemmafquemicantei; 
Focula  quae  fculpfit  Guielandus  in  urbc  Sigeai, 
Singula  pretendit  vati  Rodarchus,  et  ofiert .  .  • 
Corrnet  urbs  Acelud  ;  nee  earn  xeparabit  in  aevum 
Rex  aliquis,  donee  fnbdatur  Scotus  opello.     (fie*) 
Urbs  Sigcnii  et  turus,  et  oiagna  palatia  plangunt  •  • . 

He  gives  a  defcription  of  the  world,  and  abftra6t  of  Welch 
hid  cry  ;  and  a  long  account  of  the  virtues  of  fountains,  and 
natures  of  differqit  birds:  mentions  *  urbs  Caerlojrctoyc ;* 
ar.d  concludes  in  five  lines  that  the  author  is  *  Gaufridus  de 
Monunicta.' 

fcripfit  qui  Hbellum, 
Quem  nunc  Geila    rocant  firitonum   celebrata  per 
orbem. 
In  his  h^ory  Geofrey  does  not  mention  Merlin  ^t}le  Wild. 
The  prelol^  poem  is  of  52  clofe  pages^    Cotton,  Fib.  Vefp. 
E.1V. 

Cuminius^ 
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Cumnim^  abbot  of  Hyona,  657,  wrote  a  life  of 
Columba^  publiihed  by  Mabillon  and  others. 

jidomnan,  abbot  of  Hyona,  679,  compofed  a 
long  life,  of  Columba  in  three  books,  publiftied 
by  Canifius,  front  an  imperfeft  copy  ;  for  that  in 
the  king's  library  is  larger.  He  alfo  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  the  Holy  Places  in  Judsea,  abridged  by 
Beda ;  but  publilhed  whole  by  Mabillon. 

Befides  thefe  i  cannot  find  any  remain  written 
in  prefent  Scotland,  during  the  period  preceding 
1056,  except  xhtCbronicon  Pidorum.  And  another 
Ihort  chronicle  or  two  may  have  been  begun,  or 
at  any  fate  the  names  of  the  kings  preferved  in 
the  religious  books  and  records,  whence  they  were 
afterward  digefted  into  fhort  chronicles.  But  let 
us  now  examine  the  caufes  of  this  deplorable  de- 
feft  of  literature  among  the.Piks. 

ill.  Reasons  why  learning  was  unknown 

IN  PiKLAND,    TILL  THE  XIIITH  CENTURY. 

I.  The  want  of  learning,  and  of  talents  in  the 
apoftles  of  the  Piks,   may  be  regarded  as  one 
great  caufe  of  this  deplorable  defedt.     Ninian  and 
Columba  were  of  confined  minds,  and  of  bigotted 
piety,  ftrangers  to  fecular  learning,  and  to  thofe 
enlarged  ideas  which  prompted  Ulphilas,  Patrick, 
and  in  later  times  the  apoftles  of  Scandinavia,  to 
impart  the  ufe  of  letters,  as  the  firft  foundation 
among  their  converts.      Thefe  apoftles  of  the 
Piks,  a^  appears  from  their  lives,  were  men  lofl: 
in  gloomy  bigotry.     Patrick  underftood  the  Irifli 
language  himfelf ;  while  Columba  was  forced  to 
ufe  an  interpreter  among  the  Piks,  as  Adomnan 
tells  :  whereas  he  ought  to  have  ftudied  their  lan- 
gi^ge  in  the  very  firft  place.     Bbllandus  has  ob- 
ferved  that  in  the  Welch  and  Irifli  lives  of  faints, 
the  miracles  and  vifions  are  fo  numerous  and  abfurd, 
and  the  whole  tenor  fo  unlike  thofe  of  other  coun- 
tries, that  he  did  not  know  what  to  think  of  them. 
But  this  was  the  natural  fruit  of  that  ftrange  cre- 
dulity, and  weaknefs  of  mind,  peculiar  to  the 
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Celt$.  The  Jives  of  Niniaa  and  of  Columba 
fwarm  with  fuch  puerile  miracle^,  as  are  really 
impious,  naiy  blafphemous ;  while  every  thing  that 
is  rational,  wife,  and  truly  .virtuous,  is  forgotten. 
Such  Celtic  apoftles  were  not  calculated  to  cnr 
lighten  and  civilize  a  nation ;  and,  illiterate 
themfelves,  could  never  impart  literature  to 
others. 

2.  To  a  late  period,  the  only  common  clergy 
in  Pikland  were  Iri(h,  as  is  clear  from  there  be- 
ing no  Pikiih  faints  or  churchmen  to  be  found  in 
hiftory,    or  in  fandtology ;    from  Hyona  being 
the  feminary  of  the  Pikilh  church ;    and  from 
fuch  fragments  of  our  hiftory  as  remain,  which 
i>ear  Irifli  epithets^  names,  &c.  and  which  were 
certainly  vwritten  by  clergy,  the  only  literati  of 
the  time,     The  offices  of  tl^c  churph  were  per-r 
forrned  in  Latin ;  nay  the  homilies  prjjaphed  in 
that  language,  as  appears  from  thofe^  of  Beda, 
and  others,   and  as  all  cOnverfant  in  ccclefigftic 
iiiftory'  know.     There  was  of  courfe  no  neceffity 
for   tlie    clergy   to   learn  the   Pikifli    language* 
Even  in  EngTand,   as  appears  from  Beda,  moil 
of  ihe  clergy  were  Irifli ;  and  canie  from  Ireland 
and  Hyona  to  Englifli  fees  at  once,   having  no 
neceflity  to  know  the  jcommon  language,  Latin 
alone  being  neceflary.     The  divine  fervice,    and 
preachings,    tho  in  Latin,    i%  was    ah  office  of 
piety  to  attend ;    but  fcarce  one  }n  an  audience 
underftopd  a  word,   £b  that  they  could  not  in- 
itrufl:  the  people.      And  the   Ivifh  plergy,   for 
the^r  own  intereft,   retained  the  PikiOi  church  to 
themfelves ;    and  never  e:3^cited  Pikifti  yputh  to^ 
qualify  themfelves  for  the  church,  which  they  rc- 
.  girded  as  their  own  peculiar  pprtion* 

3.  As  thefe  Celtic  clergy  were  ftrangers  to  the 

liberal  fentiments  of  true  wifdom,  fo  they  had  all 

that  cupning  which  is  the  wifdom  of  folly,  and 

.  ^11  that  felfiflinefs  which  attends  a  narrow  mind. 

This  is  eyid^nt  fronqi  tjxe « copdudt  of  Columb^u 

and 
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and  his  focceffors.  The  inftitution  of  Hyona, 
an  Irifti  feminary,  as  fupreme  church  of  Pikland, 
was,  and  is,  without  example  in  ecclefiaftic  hif- 
tory.  The  metropolitan  church  ought  to  have" 
been  cftabliftied  in  the  heart  of  Pikland  ;  and,  as 
in  other  countries,  ali  means  fhould  have  been 
ufed  to  furnifh  a  native  clergy.  Inftead  of  which 
ail  the  churches  were  in  utter  fubjeftion  to 
Hyona,  a  foreign  femmary;  and  their  clergy 
furniftied  and  commiffioned  from  thence.  Thus 
the  intereft  of  religion  ^Vas  facrificed  to  *thc 
meaneft  avarice  and  ambition :  and  Hyona  may 
be  regarded  as  the  Rome  of  Pikland,  fupporting 
its  own  powier  and  intereft,  by  keeping  the  fub- 
jefts  of  its  church  in  ignorance.  When  the 
church  of  St.  Andrew's  was  made  metropolitan 
by  kings  Achy  and  Grig,  at  the  end  of  the 
ninth  century,  it  was  long  before  a  native  clergy 
could  be  formed  ;  and  the  Irifh  clergy  from  fu- 
perior  opportunities  and  learning,  and  from  an- 
cient- veneration  and  cuftom,  ftill  held  the  com- 
mon oiffices  of  the  church,  even  down  to  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  Intered,  national 
fpirit,  and  ecclefiaftic  party,  long  maintained 
them  ;  and  they  were  only  fupplanted  by  degrees, 
as  the  natives  from  advanced  fociety,  and  vifiting 
foreign  univerfities,  began  to  acquire  learning ; 
and  to  fliake  off  thofe  bonds  of  ignorance,  in 
which  remote  fituation,  and  the  felfiflinefs  of  the 
Irifti  clergy,  fo  long  held  them.  Hyona  was 
indeed  no  longer  the  feminary ;  but  as  the  Irifti 
clergy  had  been  fettled  in  the  churches  of  Pik^ 
land,  and  married  among  themfelves,  like  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  the  only  change  was,  that  there 
were  many  Irifti  feminaries  inftead  of  one. 

4.  The  local  fituation  of  Pikland  was  inimical 
to  the  learning  of  its  natives.^  Of  the  other  ex* 
treme  countries  of  Europe,  Scandinavia  was  only 
feparated  by  a  narrow  fea  from  Germany,  a 
country  full  of  fchools,  learning,  and  authors, 
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before  Scandinavia  v^a$  converted.  England  and 
Ireland  were  in  the  fame  fituation,  with  refpedt  to 
France,  another  learned  country.  Whereas  Pik- 
land  was  the  moft  reinote  corner  in  Europe; 
and  lefs  known  of  courfe  than  any  country  in  it ; 
not  being  mentioned  by  any  writers  on  the  con- 
tinent during  the  middle  ages.  The  learning  of 
Ireland,  fuch  as  it  was,  the  Iriih  clergy,  from 
fpecial  motives  above  explained,  did  not  impart 
,  to  the  Piks.  That  of  England  was  intercepted 
by  rtiutual  enmity,  and  by  the  Danes,  who, 
feizing  the  North  of  England,  debarred  all  in- 
tercourfe. 

5.  Want  of  commerce  was  another  caufe;  for 
a  nation  cannot  be  learned  without  books.  Af- 
ter the  Saracens  feized  Egypt,  in  the  feventh 
century,  manufcripts  became  extremely  fjbarce, 
as  no  papyrus  could  be  had.  Paper  made  of  filk, 
and  of  cotton,  was  not  invented  till  the  eleventh 
century:  Qur  common  paper  not  till  the  four- 
teenth. Parchment  had  never  beenv  common,  as 
it  was  always  dear,  and  only  ufed  on  important 
pccafions.  The  books  that  fwarmed  in  Greek 
apd  Roman  times,  almoft  as  much  as  now,  were 
written  on  papyrus,  a  grand  article  of  Egyptian 
commerce.  When  this  failed,  books  became 
extremely  fcarce,  and  continued  fo  till  paper  was 
invented.  But  while,  for  want  of  books,  even 
the  learning  of  Greece,  Italy,  Germany,  France, 
was  at  a  low  ebb ;  it  was  no  wpnder  that  Pik- 
land  had  none  at  all.  England,  Ireland,  Scandi- 
navia, were  all  frequented  by  foreign  merchants ; 
while  the  remote  fituation  of  Pikland,  and  its 
want  of  materials  for  commerce,  rendered  it  un- 
vifited,  and  almoft  unknown. 

6.  The  warlike  fpirit  of  the  Piks,  and  conti- 
nual occafions  for  its  exertion,  were  inimical  to 
learning.  In  Ireland,  at  the  time  clerical  learning 
flourifhed  there,  domeftic  wars  abounded;  but 
|hc  parties,  reverenced  the  clergy,  who  enjoy td 
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quiet  among  thefe  comtnotiofis.  Very  different 
was  the  cafe  in  the  ninth  century,  when  foreign 
enemies  i^avaging  Ireland,  banifhed  ali  its  learning 
at  once«  But  Pikland,  not  being  a  detacjbed 
cbuntry,  like  Ireland,  but  adting  on  perpetual 
offence  or  defence  againft  a  foreign  foe,  was  al- 
moft  in  conftant  war,  or  preparation ;  a  ftate  to- 
tally iniltiical  to  learning. 

7.  The  natural  poverty  of  thp  country  pre- 
cluded learning,  as  it  did  other  advantages.  For 
learning  belongs  to  eafe  \  and  in  a  poor  country 
and  early  fociety  conjoined,  conftant  labour  muflb 
be  employed  to  procure  fubfiftence.  Even  the 
church  was  poor,  and  had  not  above  three  grand 
-eftabliftiments,  Abernethy,  Dunkeld,  and  St.  An- 
drew's :  whereas  in  Ireland  the  cftablifhraents, 
from  the  earlieft  period,  were  very  numerous,,  as 
the  fertility  of  the  country  invited.  Among  fo 
few  churchmen,  it  is  no  wonder  that  learning  was 
fcarce ;  as  the  chance  was  fo  muck  fmaller  than 
in  other  countries.  Hence,  even  among  the  Irifli' 
clergy  of  Prkland,  very  few  had  any  talents  or 
learning.  The  whole  inhabitants  of  Pikland  did 
not  exceed  a  million ;  for  they  do  not  exceed  that 
number  now,  and  the  population  is  fu  rely  en- 
creafed.  The  chance  of  one  man  of  learning 
arifing  in  that  number,  at  a  time  when  Germany, 
France,  England,  produced  but  one  or  two,  was 
next  to  nothing;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  it 
never  took  place ;  but  on  the  contrary  a  miracle 
niuft  have  happened,  if  it  had. 

8.  The  northern  Goths  of  Scandinavia,  of 
whom  the  Piks  were  a  branch,  were  long  remark- 
able for  contempt  of  letters ;  and  regarded  them 
as  one  of  the  effeminate  purfuits  of  eafe,  beneath 
the  notice  of  warriors.  This  contempt  had  a 
greater  effedt  than  indocility  could  have  had ;  and 
was  radically  inimical  to  learning:  for  what  is 
defpifed  can  never  be  an  objedt  of  purfuit."^  The 
plain  fcnfe  of  thefc  people  was  indeed  remarkably 
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ftrong  and  acute;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
abfurd  fuperftition,  and  foolilh  reading,  of  the 
clergy,  during  the  darker  ages,  met  utter  fcorn 
from  their  fevere  wifdom.  Ragnar  Lodbrog's  ex- 
preflion  of  a  mafs  of  weapons ^  Ihews  the  greateft 
contempt  of  the  then  Chriftian  fuperftition,  and 
its  profeffors.  And  as  they  defpifed  the  literati 
of  the  time,  fo  they  fcorned  letters,  and  regarded 
arms  as  the  fole  objeft  of  purfuit.  ^ 

9.  At  the  time  the  ScandinavTans  began  their 
ravages  in  Europe,  the  Irifh  clergy  of  Hyona 
were  the  fole  churchmen  in  Pikland ;  and  keeped 
the  people  in  ignorance,  as  above  explained.  But 
thofe  ravages,  fo  inimical  to  French  and  Englifh 
literature,  totally  extinguiftied  the  Irifh ;  fo  that 
even  the  fole  fountain,  whence  clerical  learning 
could  have  flowed  into  Pikland,  Was  dried  up. 
And  Pikland  itfelf  was  repeatedly  ravaged  by 
the  Scandinavians,  in  the  ninth  century;  which 
^uft  have  checked  learning,  if  any  was  then  be- 
ginning to  bud.  The  Irifh  clergy,  after  this, 
produced  no  Cuminius  or  Adomnan.  Nor,  till 
the  thirteenth  century,  was  any  thing  written  by 
thefe  only  literati  we  had ;  fave  a  few  lifts  of  our 
kings,  untinftured  with  any  reading,  except  that 
of  Nennius  and  Ifidorus.  The  ravages  of  the 
Scandinavians  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a 
gpand  caufe,  that  delayed  the  commencement  of 
literature  in  Pikland  to  a  late  period  :  as  other 
caufes  above-mentioned  prevented  its  taking 
place  before  thofe  ravages.  ^' 

Alrrioft  any  of  thefe  caufes  may  fufficiently  ac- 
count for  the  very  late  appearance  of  learning 
among  the  Piks,  or  prefent  Scots ;  but  when  all 
are  jointly  confidered,  it  is  believed  they  will  bQ 
found  fully  fatisfadtory. 
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SECTION    I. 


The  Angles. 


TO  render  this  work  more  complete,  it  is 
neceflary  to  confider  the  pofleffions  of  the 
Angles,  and  thofe  of  the  Norwegians,  in  prefent 
Scotland.  The  nations,  who  in  the  fifih  and  iixth 
centuries  fettled  in  prefent  England,  were  three ; 
the  Jutes,  who  fixed  in  Kent,  the  ISaxons  who 
held  the  reft  of  the  fouth ;  and  the  Angles  who 
pofTeffed  the  country  north  of  the  Humber,  and 
fome  other  trafts  on  the  north  of  the  Saxons. 
The  Jutes  arrived  in  449 ;  the  firft  Saxons  in  477 ; 
the  firft  Angles  in  547.  The  Jutes  were  originally 
in  the  north  of  prefent  Jutland,  to  which  they  ai- 
terward  gave  a  general  name.  The  Angles  were 
in  the  fouth  of  prefent  Jutland.  The  Saxons  ex- 
tended from  the  fouth  of  Jutland,  to  the  Rhine. 
The  Jutes  and  Angles  were  Scandinavian  Goths, 
and  of  thofe  who  expelled  the  Cimbri,  about  1 10 
years  before  Chrift.  The  Saxons  were  German 
Goths.  ^  '     '' 
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The  Celts  of  Britain  and  Ireland  called  all  thefe 
three  nations  by  the  general  name  of  Saxons ;  and 
the  Jutes  and  Angli  are  termed  Saxons  by  Gildas, 
Nennius,  Tighernach,  and  other  Welch  and  Irifli 
writers.  Beda,  on  the  contrary,  who  was  an  Angle 
of  Northumbria,  gives  them  the  general  name,  of 
Angli^  which  has  fince  prevailed. .  But  by  a  ftridt 
enquirer,  the  three  nations  muft  be  corilidered 
apart ;  and  not  in  the  confufion  of  a  general  name. 
Hence  it  will  occur,  that  the  Angles  who  held  the 
nprth  of  prcfent  England,  and  efpecially  firft  fet- 
tled in  Northumbria,  the  oldeft  Anglic  kingdom, 
are  the  only  nation  of  the  three  who  could  hold 
poueffions  in  prefent  Scotland. 

But  a  fable  m'uft  here  be  difcuffed.  Nennius, 
yho  wrote  in  858,  calls  the  people  who,  in  449, 
camp  to  Kent  under-  Hengift  and  Horfa,  by  the 
general  name  of  Saxons,  tho  from  Beda's  exprefs 
teftimony  they  were -Jutes.  Among  others  of  the 
mod  childifh  and  unchronologic  fables  Nennius 
tells  cap.  37,  that  after  the  marriage  of  Vortiger 
and  Rowena,  or  about  453,  Hengift  prevailed  on 
Vortiger  to  permit  Ohta  his  fon,  and  Ebiffa  fon 
of  Horfa,  to  fettle  in  the  north  near  the  walls^ 
That  they  came  with  ferty  Ihips ;  navigated  a- 
round  the  Piks ;  wafted  the  Orkneys ;  et  occupa- 
fverunt  plurimas  regiones  trans  mare  Freficum,  L  e^ 
quod  infer  nos  Scoio/qne  ejl,  ufjue  ad  confinia  PiSlo- 
rum ;  ^  and  occupied  many  countries  beyond  the 
Frefic  fea,  or  that  between  us  and  the  Scots,  ^ven 
to  the  confines  of  the  Piks/ 

This  tale  pf  Nennius  fell  into  the  hands  of 
'Willia^l  of  Malmfbury  *,  a  refpedtable  hiftorian ; 
.but,  as  he  wrote  about  1150,  he  is  yet  a  worfc 
authority  than  Nennius  for  fo  remote  an  event. 
i/Ialmfbury  f^ys,  Lib,  I.  c.  i.  *  Hengift,  abufing 
the  king's  imprudence,  perfuaded  him  to  call  his 
brother  giqd  fon,   brave  men,   from   Germany; 

*  It  alfo  occurs  i.^  Geofrey  of  Monmouth. 

that 


that,  as  he  defended  the  country  on  theeaft,  fa 
they  might  bridle  thfc  iScots  on  the  north.    So  the 
king  conniving,  they,  after  failing  around  Britain, 
went  to  the  Orkneys ;  and  involving  thefe  nations 
in  the  fame  calamity  with  the  Piks  aijd  Scots, 
they  then  and  after  fettled  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  iland  now   called  Northumbria.     Yet  none 
there  ufed  the  royal  badge,   or  name,  till  Ida, 
from  whom  the  lineage  of  Northumbrian  kings 
grew.     But  of  this  below/    Accordingly  c.  3.  he 
proceeds,  *  We  have  above  faid  in  few  wofds,  and 
now  repeat,  that  Hengift,  having  confirmed  his 
kingdom  in  Kent,  fent  his  brother  Otha,  and  fon 
Ebufa,  men  of  bold  and  tried  experience,  to  oc- 
cupy the  northern  parts  of  Britain.     They  pro- 
ceeding, as  commanded,  had  a  fortune  agreeable 
to  their  endeavours.     For  fighting  often  with  the 
provincials,  and  defeating  thofe  who  refifted,  they 
allured  the  reft  by  receiving  their  fidelity  in  quiet. 
Tho  they  thus  gained  fome  power  by  their  own 
arts,  and  the  favour  of  their  fubjefts,  yet  they  af- 
fumed  not  the  ftyle  of  kings,  nor  did  their  .firft 
fucceflbrs.     For  a  hundred  years  all  but  one,  the 
Northumbrian  leaders,  content  with  common  drefs, 
lived  private,  under  the  dominion  of  the  kings  of 
Kent.   But  in  the  year  547,  and  60  after  the  death 
of  Hengift,  the  dukedom  was  changed  to  a| king- 
dom ;  and  Ida  reigned  there  firft :  but  whetlier  he 
feized  the  kingdom,  or  was  eledted,  is  unknown.' 

Selden  in  his  Titles  of  Honour,  Lib.  II.  c.  5, 
tells  us  that  the  dignity  of  Ealdorman,  or  Earl,  was 
both  feudal  and  hereditary,  from  the  very  firft 
arrival  of  the  Saxons ;  and  quotes  the  above  laft 
paffage  of  Malmft)ury  to  confirm  it.  Selden  knew 
more  of  Syriac  and  Arabic,  than  of  the  hiftory  of 
his  country,  or  antiquities  of  the  middle  ages ; 
and  tho  learned  in  Syrian  mythology,  was  in  the 
hiftory  of  his  country,  and  middle  antiquities,  a 
mere  dab'ler.  Indeed  had  he  paid  due  attention 
to  the  later,  he  could  Imve.  found  no  tim?;  to  at- 
4  tend 
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tend  to  eaftern  learning.  The  account  of  Malmf- 
bury,  which  he  founds  on,  is  a  mere  fable  gpgifted 
on  a  fable  of  Nennius,  and  confutes  itfelf.  The 
failing  around  Britain ;  the  invafion  of  the  Ork- 
neys, in  drder  to  obtain  a  fcttleme^it  in  Northum- 
bria ;  the  title  of  dukes  and  dukedom ;  the  feudal 
fubjeftion  of  Northumbria,  a  country  four  times 
the  fize  of  the  kingdom  of  Kent ;  the  hereditary 
fucceflion  of  dukes,  a  matter  unknown  then  ex- 
cept of  kings  J  the  ignorance  concerning  Ida, 
who,  as"  we'  know  from  Beda,  and  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  was  the  very  firft  leader  of  the  Angles 
to  Britain ;  all  thefe  circumftances  brand  this  ac- 
count as  a  grofs  and  abfurd  fidlion.  And  as 
Beda,  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  Ethclwerd,  Florence 
of  Wofcefter,  or  all  the  writers  preceding  Malmf- 
bury,  except  Nennius  only,  know  nothing  of  this 
colony ;  it  is  clear  that  Malmfbury's  teftimony  on 
fo  remote  an  event  amounts  to  nothing.  But 
Nennius  deferves  examination. 

Thj  work  of  Nennius  and  Samuel  is  defervedly 
confidered  as  the  weakeft,  that  ever  bore  the  name 
of  hiftoiy.  Its  fables  are  fo  childifli  and  gro- 
tefque,  as  ^o  difgrace  the  human  mind.  Yet  weak 
as  it  is,  it  has  not  reached. us  in  its  original  flate, 
but  is  full  of  corruptions  and  interpolations.  No 
man  therefore  of  the  fmalleft  reflection  would 
found  an  hiftoric  fadt  on  \htfole  teftimony  of  fuch 
a  work.  But  Nennius  is  palpably  the  fole  autho- 
rity of  William  of  Malmfbury.  It  is  remarkable 
fhat  at  the  end  of  Nennius,  we  find  genealogies  of 
Northumbrian  kings,  confefledly  not  by  Nennius, 
but  by  fome  Northumbrian  writer.  And  it  feems 
probable  that  this  account  of  Ohta  and  Ebifa  is 
interpolated  by  the  faoje  Northumbrian  hand,  in 
order  to  r^ife  the  antiquity  of  that  fettlempnt,  ,to  a 
par  with  the  earlieft  of  the  others.  But  allowing 
the  paflage  to  be  of  Nennius  or  Samuel,  their 
work  is  fo  groflly  fabulous,  that  its  teftimony  can- 
not be  weighed  againft  Gildas  and  Beda^  who  are 

quite 
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tjuitc  {ilent  as  to  this  memorable  event;  nor  even 
againft  later,  but  authentic  writers,  the  Saxon 
Chronicler,  Ethelwerd,  Florence  of  Worcefler. 
The  pafTage  of  Nennius  is  unintelligible;  for  the 
Mare  Freficum^  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other 
writer,  but  is  quite  unknown.  It  cannot  be  the 
frith  of  Forth,  becaufe  it  is  clear,  from  Beda,  that 
the  Jutes  or  Saxons  poflefled  no  tradt  beyond  that 
jeftuary;  nor  could  Nennius  have  added  ^  even 
to  the  confines  of  the  Piks,'  for  they  held  all 
down  to  the  wall 'of  Severus  after  426,  as  above 
fliewn  from  Beda  ancj  others.  It  cannot  be  Solway 
frith,  for  it  was  not  between  the  Welch  and  Scots, 
as  Nenniu?  fays;  nor  did  Beda  know  of  any.  Jutes 
or  Saxons  'In  Galloway.  The  Scoti  of  Nennius  arc 
infallibly  the  Irifti ;  and  the  Mare  Frejicum,  muft 
be  that  between  England  and  Ireland,  anciently 
called  Vergivium.  The  Welch  have  no  V,  but 
always  ufe  F  for  it :  and  i  doubt  not  but  fbme 
tranfcriber  has  put  Freficum  for  Fergicum.  This 
fea  not  only  paffes  between  Ireland  and  Wales, 
inter  nos  Scotofque,  but  forms  a  vaft  bay  between 
Wales  and  the  north  of  England,  fo  that  a  fettle- 
ment  on  the  fouth  of  the  wall  of  Gallio,  would  be 
trans  mare  Freficum^  refpedtiiig  Wales.  This  is 
clearly  the  meaning  of  Nennius,  as  he  ilfo  fays 
that  the  regions  demanded  by  Hengift  for  his  fon 
and  nephew  wete,  juxta  murum  qui  vacatur  GuaL 
But  it  is  needlefs  to  explain  the  meaning  of  a 
fable,  for  fuch  this  whole  ftory  certainly  is,  for 
the  following  reafons.  i .  Gildas,  the  moft  ancient 
Britifli  writer,  knew  nothing  of  this  fettlcmenr. 
2.  Beda  not  only  knew  nothing  of  it,  but  is  a 
decifivc  witnefs  againft  it ;  for  tho  living  in  Nor- 
thumbria,  and  particular  as  to  its  hiftory,  he  men^* 
tions  no  Jutes  there,  nor  Saxons ;  but  on  the  con* 
trary  tells  us,  I.  15.  that  the  people  of  Northum- 
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bria  were  Angles,  and  thofe  of  Kent  Jutes,  3. 
Ncnnius  and  Samuel  were  poflerior  to  thefe  two. 
4.  Their  work  is  full  of  monftrous  fables,  5.  It 
is  corrupt  and  interpolated  beyond  example,  6. 
Later  authentic  writers,  the  Saxon  Chronicle, 
Ethelwerd,  Florence  of  Worcefter,  know  nothing 
of  this  fettlement ;  and  a  pofterior  author  Malmf- 
bury  only  copies,  and  adds  to,  Nennius.  7*^  This 
is  the  only  fettlement  which  left  not  a  trace  be- 
hind it,  infomuch  that  Mr,  Gibbon  fays,  that  it 
muft  have  been  foon  cut  ojfF^;  but  in  fa<5l  it  never 
exifted.  8.  The  account  of  Malmfbury  is  abfurd, 
and  felf-contradiAory,  as  above^  Ihewn,  nay  im- 
pofliblc,  as  it  is  incongruous  with  the  nianners  of 
the  times ;  and  Selden  confeffes  he  could  find  no 
other  example  of  feudal  and  hereditary  leaders ; 
and  as  it  contradi6b  common  fenfe  to  fuppofc 
that  Northumbria,  a  country  four  times  as  large 
as  the  Kentifh  kingdom,  (hould  be  a  mere  earl- 
dom dependent  of  it.  9.  The  Saxen  Chronicle 
'tells  us  in  exprefs  terms,  that  Ida  arrived  in  Bri- 
tain, with  his  people  the  Angles,  in  40  Ihips,  only 
the  year  he  became  king  547 ;  fo  that  he  had  no 
connedtion  with  thofe  imaginary  Dukes,  as 
Malmibury  fuppofes. 

This  fable  overturned,  little  remains  for  this 
feftion.  The  Angles  were  of  Scandinavian  ex- 
tradk,  but  had  feized  on  the  fouth  of.  prefcnt 
Jutland ;  whence,  in  547,  the  firft  colony  of 
them  came  to  Britain  under  Ida,  a  great  and  va- 
liant leader.  The  Saxon  Chronicle  fays  they 
came  in  xl  fliips,  John  of  Wallingford  in  lx. 
This  colony  could  not  exceed  10,000  or  12,000; 
and  it  conquered  a;nd  fettled  among  the  Piks, 
who,  as  formerly  fhewn,  held  now  all  the  trad 
down  to  the  Humber.  Ida  feized  on  the  north 
part  of  Northumbria,  and  founded  the  kingdom 
of  Bernicia ;  reaching  in  his  reign,  or  foon  after, 

*  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Rom*  Emp.  voL  V.  p.34S<  8vo. 
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frem  Teife  to  Forth.  The  kingdom  of  Deira, 
or  prefent  YorkQiirc,  was  founded  by  Ella,  alfo 
an  Anglic  prince  in  559  ;  but  only  lafted  forty 
years,  when  Adelfrid  king  of  Bemicia  conquered 
it,  and  eredted  all  Northumbria  into  one  king- 
ddiii ;  being  the  moft  important  and  famous  of 
the  heptarchy.  Beda,  and  tte  other  literati  of 
the  heptarchy,  were  all  of  Northumbrra ;  and  yet 
its  hiftory  is  obfcure. 

In   68  j  Egfrid,    king  of  Northumbrian  ravag- 
ing Pikland,   was  defeated,    and  flain  by  king 
Brudi,  fon  of  Bili ;  upon  which  the  Piks  reco- 
vered dominion  of  the  fouth  eaft  of  prefent  Scot-* 
land,  down  to  the  Tweed,     Trumwin,  Anglic 
blfliop  of  the  Piks  of  Lothian,   was   forced  to 
leave  Abercorn  and  fly.     After  this,  as  Beda  fays, 
the  Northumbrian  power  gradually  declined  till 
his  time,  731,  nay  after,  till  the  extin&ion  of  the 
Anglic  kingdom  about  846.     Till  this  laft,  eveht 
however  the  Anglds  retainfed  all  the  country  fouth 
of  Tweed,  from  its  mouth  to  its  fountain,  and  fo 
in  a  line  to  the  Irifh  fea.     Melros  and  Whithern, 
the  fouth  of  Galloway,  and  perhaps  Cuningham 
and  Kyle,   remained  theirs,    till  the  fall  of  the 
Northumbrian  kingdom*     About  850,  Kenneth, 
king  of  the  Piks,   burned  Melrofe,  as  an  ufurpa-^ 
tion  oii  his  dates ;   and  about  the  fame  time  the 
Piks    feized  on  the   Anglic  pofleflions  in  Gal- 
loway, Baldulf,  790,  *  was  the  laft  Anglic  bilhop 
of  Whithern;    which  had  no  more  till    11 54. 
Melrofe  remained  in  ruins  till   1136,  when  re- 
founded  by  David  I.     The  Chromcle '  of  Melros 
^vas  written  in  that,  and  next  century ;  the  part 
after  Beda  being  a   mere  extradt  from  Turgot, 
Florence  of  Worcefter,  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  and 
other  Englifh  writers ;  there  being  no  Scotifh  hif- 
torians  to  copy  after,   and  the  monks  being  Eng- 
lifli  Ciftertians  from   Reval,    and   ftrangers    to 
ScQtiih  affairs. 
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Thus  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  centtiiy^ 
the  Angles  loft  all  ground  in  prefent  Scotland. 
The  population  was  Pikifti ;  and  the  Piks  only 
recovered  the  dominion,  not  the  pofleffien,  as 
fully  Ihewn  before.  The  Angles  who  ruled  iii 
Northumbria,  being  the  men  at  arms,  were  moftly 
cut  off  by  the  Danes ;  while  the  common  inha- 
bitants remained :  and  there  is  room  to  queftion  if 
10,000  real  Artglt  were  left  in  England,  in  the 
tenth  century.  It  is  remarkable  that  Englifh 
writers  of  the  twelfth  century  mention  the  Angli 
as  barbarous  ^  ;  and  thlS  fingularity  feems  to  have 
fprung  from  the  barbarity  of  the  Piks  of  Northum- 
bria,  compared  to  their  fouthern  brethren,  who 
had  been  poliihed  by  the  Romans,  and  communi* 
cated  their  arts  to  the  Saxon  conquerors. 


«  Anglii  ct  Scotti,  et  Pi£ti,  ct  cacteri  barbari.  RicarJ*  Ha* 
jpfidid%  G^a  Stipb.  Scriptores  x*  coU  3^ j. 
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SECTION    11, 


the  Norwegians.    Hifiory  of  ibe  Iks. 


A  Great  part  of  the  Pikifti  dominions  wa» 
JLJL  feized  by 'the  Norvveoians  before  the  yeajc 
1050,  a  circumftance  which  entitles  them  to  a 
place  in  this  work.  Thefe  Norwegian  acquifi- 
tions  confifting  of  the  Orkneys  ancT  part  of  the 
north  of  Pikland,  and  the  Hebudes  wi^h  part  of 
the  weft,  this  feftion  falls  of  courfe  into  two  arti- 
cles. But  as  our  hiftorians,  with  their  lifual  ig-» 
norance,  follow  the  dreams  of  Fqrdun,  and  fup* 
pofe  both  the  Orkneys  and  Hebqdes  to  liave  been 
only  yielded  to  Magnus  king  of  Norway,  by  Do- 
nald Ban  in  1099,  it  becomes  neceflary  to  eftablilh 
the  fundamental  fadbs  in  the  firf):  place. 

Concerning  the  ceffion  of  the  Orkneys  ii^  1099, 
eve^  our  own  writers  heAtate;  and  Buchanai^ 
reftridts  that  cefliqn  to  the  infula  eccidentales^ 
'  weftern  iles/  or  Hebudes.  Simeon  of  Durhaai 
fays,  that  in  1098  Magnus  fcized  the  Orkneys* 
But  this  acquifition  of  Magnus  is  quite  mifun-^ 
derftood  bv  our  writers.  He  did  not  make  any 
conqueft  trpm  the  Scots,  but  merely  forced  to 
his  homage  the  Norwegian  lords ;  who,  more 
than  two  centuries  before,  had  feijsed  on  the  Ork- 
neys  and  Hebudes,  and  afFumed  independency* 
This  eflential  fact  is  (o  deeply  rqoted  in  Scandi- 
navian hiftory,  that  the  teftimony  of  fo  late  a 
writer  as  Fordun  can  never  Ihake  it.  Icelandic 
writers,  from  the  eleventh  century  downward, 
afford  Ajcii  fimple  and  unbiafled  evidence,  tha? 
the  Norwegians  poff^fled  the  Orkneys  andHe-* 
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budes,  from  the  time  of  Harold  Harfagrc,  that 
to  rejeft  their  credit,  would  be  to  violate  every 
law  of  hiftory. 

As  to  the  Orkneys^  Torfaeus,  a  writer  of  the 
mod  laudable  induftry,  affords  full  illuftration, 
in  the  thin  folio  volume  he  has  publiihed  on  their 
hiftory.  It  is  evident  however  that  he  has  ante?- 
dated  the  reign  of  Harold  Harfagre  about  thirty 
years.  For  by  his  account  Harold  conquered  the 
provincial  kin^s  of  Norway,  and  aflumed  the 
Ibte  government  in  875,  yet  reigned  till  933,  that 
is  58  years,  befides  his  provincial  reign !  Tor- 
faeus  was  a  very  bad  chronploger ;  and  it  is  evident 
that  Harold  giuft  have  become  fole  king  of  Nor- 
way about,  or  after,  the  year  ^oq.  And  by  the 
Orkneyinga  Saga,  and  other  accounts,  it  was 
Harold  Harfagre  that  feizcd  on  the  Orkneys 
and  on  the  Hebudes,  whereas  Torfaeus  dates  this 
event  in  880.  But  if  it  happened  during  the 
reign  of  Harold  fiarfagre,  it  could  not  take  place 
till  about  910.  The  Scandinavian  chronology 
preeeeding  the  year  900,  when  the  real  hiftory  of 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  begins,  is  in- 
deed very  fallacious  ;  and  the  reigns  of  kings  ridi- 
culoufly  extended. 

But  the  Icelandic  accounts  bear  that  before 
Harold  fubdued  the  Orkneys  and  Hebudes^  they 
had  become  receptables  of  Norwegian  pirates, 
who  had  often  ravaged  his  territories ;  and  that 
he  made  expeditions  againft  them  in  revenge. 
And  from  more  certain  records  of  Britifti,  Irifli, 
and  French  hiftory,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
Normals  or  Norwegians  b^S^in^  in  the  end  of  the 
eighth  century,  to  ravage  uciland.  In  801  they 
burned  the  chxirch  at  Hyona ;  and  805  flew 
rhany  of  the  monks.  In  838  tliey  invaded  Pik- 
land :  and  during  thaj  century  often  ravaged  it. 
Particularly  the  reign  of  Conftantin  II.  864  to 
1 82  was  moft  calamitous  by  their  invafions,  and 
1  total  conquefl  of  the  country;   and  it  is 

during 
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during  this  reign  that  i  incline  to  fix  the  fettle- 
ment  of  the  Norwegians  in  the  Orkneys  and  He- 
budes.  But  even  from  the  beginning  of  that 
century,  thcfe  iles  were  more  in  the  Norwegian 
than  in  the  Pikifh  pofTeflion ;  being  the  firft  re- 
ceptacles of  thofe  pirates,  who  from  them  chiefly 
carried  on  their  ravages  into  Ireland  and  Pikland. 
Ev^n  in  865  the  Annals  of  Ulfter*  mention  Nor- 
wegians of  Ireland  and  of  Albain  or  Pikland  ;  fo 
that  they  mufl  have  held  a  part  of  Pikland  by  this 
time.  And  from  this  period  the  Hebudes  are 
called  Inch-Gaily  or  Iles  pf  Foreigners,  by  Irifh 
writers.  Nor  is  there  a  fingle  hint  in  our  frag- 
ments that  the  Orkneys,  or  the  Hebudes,  were 
at  all  fubjeft  to  the  kings  of  the  united  Piks  and 
Palriads,  who  had  no  fleet  to  attack  the  Scandi- 
navians ;  and  could  of  courfe  neither  defend  thole 
ilands,  nor  refume  them* 

Such  being  the  cafe,  we  may  fafely  fay  that 
from  850,  at  le;aft,  the  Orkneys  and  Hebudes 
were  helcj  by  Norwegian  pirates,  till  about  910 
ivhen  Harold  Harfagre  fubdued  them,  3.nd  ap» 
pointed  Earls ;  and  9  regular  government  and 
habitation  followed.  As  after  900  the  Scandi- 
navian hiilory  becomes  clear  and  authentic,  the 
names  and  fucceflion,  and  many  ^ftions  of  the 
earls  of  Orkney,  are  perfedly  pr^ferved.  And 
that  the  Hebudes  alfo  were  ppflTefl:  by  the  Norwe- 
gians, by  that  time,  if  not  before,  is  alfo  authen- 
ticated from  thp  moil  ancient  rpcords  of  their 
hiftory ;  while  we  have  not  one  hint  to  Ihew  that 
they  belonged  to  Pikland.  It  is  needlefs  there- 
fore to  fay  that  that  opr  writers  betray  grofs  igno- 
rance when  thpy  inja^in^  the  Orkneys  and  He- 
budes to  have  belonged  to- Scotland,  till  i099. 
They  have  only  the  teftimony  of  Ford un,  a  writer 
of  the  end  of  th^  fourteenth  century;'  while 
againft  them  are  twenty  or  thirty  writers  preceding 
that  time.  The  Chronicon  Mannia  is  alfo  clear  againft 
them,  feeing  it  begins  with  Godred  king  of  Maun 
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arid  the  Hebudes  in  1066.  The  records  of  Maun 
are  faid  to  be  ftill  prefer ved  among  the  epifcopaj 
archives  at  Drontheim  in  Norway.  Mr,  Sache- 
verel  informs  us  that  in  960  Guttred  was  king  of 
Maun  and  the  Hebudes  :  and  after  him  Reginald, 
Olave,  Olan,  Fingal,  then  Godred  1060.  But 
the  expeditions  of  Harold  Harfagre  againft  the 
Norwegian  pirates  of  Shetland,  the  Orkneys,  and 
Hebudes;  and  his  eftablilhment  of  regular  go- 
vernment in  the  two  later,  are  confirmed  by  the 
ivhole  of  Scandinavian  hiftory.  Among  a  cloud 
of  other  authorities  are  Thiodolf  the  Scald  or  Poet 
of  Harold  Harfagre,  whofe  verfes  are  preferved 
by  Snorro  -, ,  Snorro,  who  gives  a  particylar  ac- 
count of  thefe  expeditions  ;  the  Landnama  book 
of  Iceland,  which  contains  the  names  and  fami- 
lies of  many  Norwegians',  who  went  from  the 
Hebudes  to  fettle  in  Iceland,  in  the  tenth  century; 
the  Codex  Flateyenjis^  one  of  the  moft  ancient  and 
authentic  records  qf  Scandinavian  hiftory;  the 
Orkneyinga  Sag4 ;  Niaga  Saga  :  and  the  other 
Icelandic  monuments.  Aimoinus  and  Robertus 
dc  Monte,  two  ancient  foreign  writers  quoted  by 
Torfaeus,  avouch  that  the  Orkneys,  and  north  of 
Scotland  and  the  Hebudes,  were  fubjedted  to 
Norway  »,  before  the  time  of  Harold  Harfagre. 

Such  being  the  cafe,  it  is  believed  no  doubt 
can  remain  on  this  radical  faft,  of  the  early  lubr 
jeiftion  of  the  Orkneys  and  Hebudes  to  the  Nor? 
wegians  :  and  a  few  hints  Iball  now  be  given  oq 
the  hiftory  of  thefe  iles.  The  reader  has  already 
feen  that  the  idea  he  is  to  form  of  the  Orkneys, 
during  this  period,  is  that  of  a  Norwegian  Earl- 
dom ;  and  of  the  Hebudes,  that  of  a  Nprwegiaq 
|Cingdpm« 

*  So  Torfaeus  aflerts,  p.  9,  but  i  pinpot  fin^  the  palTagefi 
^fj  beliere  ^em  ioiaginaiy. 
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I .  The  Orkneys. ' 


The  Piles,   in  their  progrefs  from  Scandina^ 
iria,  fcem  to  have  entirely  negle&ed  the  Orkneys, 
as  Solinus,  who  wrote  about  the  year  240,  fays 
they  were  defert  in  his  time.     The  very  name 
is  according  to  Torfaus  derived  from  Orkj  a  de* 
fert.     But  after  the  Pikifti  tribes  were  united  into 
one  monarchy,   ^nd  extenfive  power,  about  the 
year  400,   the  Orkneys  were  peopled  by  them* 
This  appears  frcim  an  authentic  record  of  Tho« 
mas*  bifhop  of  the  Orkneys,  dated  1403  *•,   in 
which-^ve  are  told,   that  when  the  Norwegians  ' 
conquered  the  Orkneys,  they  found  them  poffef* 
fed,  duabus  naiionibus,  fciUcet  Peti  et  Pape,  *  by 
two  nations  the  Pets  and  Papas/    The  firft  of 
thefe  nations  was  palpably  the  Piks,  called  Pets 
by  the  Scandinavians,  as  Saxo*s  Petiat  or  Pik* 
land,  and  the  name  Petland  fiord  for  Pikland  frith, 
in  Icelandic  writings,  may  witnefs.    The  Papas, 
by  the  ufual  confufion  of  long  tradition    here 
called  a  nation,  were  clearly  the  Iriih  papas  or 
priefts,   long  the  fole  clergy  in  the  Piki(h  do- 
mains ;   and  who,  fpeaking  a  different  language 
from  the  Piks,  were  by  the  Norwegian  fettlers, 
regarded  not  as  a  diftind:  profeffion  only,  but  as 
remains  of  a  different  nation.   Thus  Arius  Frodi  % 
who  wrote  about  1070,  tells  us  that  the  Norwe* 
jgians,  who  colonized  Iceland^   found  there  Irifh 
fapas^  who  were  driven  out,  but  left  their  Iriilj 
books,  bacr  Irfcary  behind  them.    P^^pey,  one  of 
(he  Orkneys,  in  all  likelihood,  derives  its  name 
from  being  a  chief  refidence  of  the  Papas. 

^  Publifhed  in  Wallace's  Orkneys,  edit.  1700  ;  imd  from 
$hat  book  in  the  Qrkneyxnga  Saga. 

*J>e  lfland.a>  p.ii»  edit.  Havnis»  1733,  4^''  ^^  ^^^^ 
'rhco«iQriciis  monacbus  de  reb.  Norv.  p.  8. 

Wallace 
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Wallace  alfo  tells,  that  by  Orcadian  tradition, 
the  Techts  were  the  firft  inhabitants ;  and  many 
circufar  buildmgs  in  the  Orkneys  are  called  Pechts 
Houfes.  Thofe  Piks  who  poffeffed  the  Orkneys, 
from  remote  and  diftinft  fituation,  ufed  to  fei 
up  kinglets  of  their  own,  and  afFedt  independency. 
About  590,  as  appears  from  Adomnan's  life  of 
Columba,  there  was  a  regulus  Orcadum,  or  king- 
kt  of  the  Orkneys,  at  the  refidence  of  Brudi  II. 
the  Pikilh  king.  In  68 1  the  Orkneys  having 
again  rebelled,  were  wafted  by  Brudi  IV.  as  we 
karn  from  Tighernach  and  the  Annals  of  Ulfter. 

In  the  ninth  century  they  were  feized  by  Norr 
wegian  pirates,  as  above  explained.  About  9 10 
Harold  Harfagrc,  king  of  Norway,  irritated  by 
the  incurfions  of  thofe  pirates  on  his  kingdom, 
proceeded  againft  them  ;  and  fubduing  them,  ap- 

S)inted  .  earis,  and  regular  government  in  the 
rkneys*  Harold  offered  Rognwald  the  earldom, 
but  that  diief  was  in  fuch  favour  with  the  king, 
and  fa  extremely  opulent  in  great  pofleflions  m 
Norway,  that  he  entreated  Harold  to  give  the 
inveftiture  to  Sigurd  his  brother,  which  was 
done.  This  Sigurd  the  firft  earl  is  called  Eyftein- 
foD,  or  the  Elder,  to  diftinguilh  him  frona  the  fe- 
cond  Sigurd,  furnamed  the  Grofs,  who  fell  at 
Clontarf  1014.  The  Orcadian  hifljory  after  this 
may  be  foiilnd  in  Torf^us ;  and  it  is  fufEpiently 
_^  dear  and  ^xaft,  if  we  except  the  fable  of  a  Kalius^ 
,/^  ''V'        iing  of  Scotland,   at  the  time  Duncan  reigned 

there.  But  this  one  fable,  grounded  on  old  bal- 
lads only,  does  not  injure  the  reft ;  for  if  we  rejedl 
ancient  hiftory,  becaufe  one  or  two  fables  have 
'crept  in,  what  hiftory  could  ftand  ?  A  lift  of  the 
carls  of  Orkney  may  be  found  in  our  Appendix. 
It  (hall  only  be  obferved  here,  that  the  Norwegi- 
ans in  the  Orkneys  were  converted  to  Chriftianity 
about  980.  That  the  Norwegian  earls  continued 
till  about  13301  when  they  failed  in  the  perfon  of 
7  Magmjs: 


'-^^ 
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Magnus  *  :  and  the  Orkneys  and  Caichnefs  fell 
to  Malis  earl  of  Strathern,  the  next  heir.  Malis 
had  two  daughters,  one  married  to  Weland  dc 
Ard  who  had  Caithnefs,  and  their  fon  Alexander 
de  Ard  fold  that  county  to  Robert  II.  king  of 
Scotland.  The  other  was  married  to  William 
Sinclair,  lord  Sinclair,  in  whofe  family  the  Ork- 
neys long  remained.  Malcom  If.  gave  Tborfia 
1030 — 1064  inveftiture  of  the  Orkneys.  But  in 
1098  Magnus  Barefoot  king  of  Norway,  accord- 
ing  to  Simeon  of  Durham,  conquered  the  Ork- 
neys, And  Icelandic  accounts  bear,  that  he  dc- 
pofed  the  earls  Paul  and  Erland,  and  gave  the 
Orkneys  to  his  own  fon  Sigurd.  But  m  1103 
Magnus  being  flain  in  Ireland,  Sigurd  went  to 
Norway  to  affume  the  kingdom ;  and  Magnus, 
fon  of  Erland  the  late  Earl,'  came  from  Scotland, 
and  became  Earl.  After  which  there  is  no  hint 
that  the  Earls  were  fubjedt  to  Norway ;  but  they 
were  independent.  In  1320  Magnus  earl  of  Ork- 
ney fignsthe  famous  letter  to  the  Pope,  along 
with  the  other  Scotifh  peers. 

This  earldom,  beiides  the  Orkneys,  comprized 
a  great  part  of  the  north  of  Scotland.  The 
Norwegian  accounts  exaggerate  in  their  own  fa- 
vour, as  ufual  in  all  countries.  Sigurd  the  firft 
earl,  920,  is  faid  to  have  fubdued  Caithnefs, 
Sutherland,  Rofs,  and  Moray.  It  feems  certain 
jboweyer  that  the  Moravienfes  were  the  furtheft 
peojfie,  on  the  north-eaft,  who  acknowle^ed  the 
Scottfh  king  j  and  even  they  were  often  m  arms 
againft  hnn.'i'  Thus,  the  Norwegians  held  all 
down  to  Murray.  Frith  on  thp  eaft.  On  the  weft 
they  feem  to  have  .hejd  all  prefent  Rofs-lhire. 
Caithnefs  and  Sutherland  belonged  to  the  earl- 
dom of  Orkney,   as  all  grant :    and  Sutherland 

*  Sutberlaiut  was  taken  from  the  earls  of  Orkney  by  Alex- 
ander^ Irtn^  (rf  Scotland,  Cbnrta  14.0^,  Jf^a  citato  fureljr 
Atex«  J.  1 107,  for  in  the  reign  of  William  there  wereScotiA 
jiark  of  Sutherland. 

took^ 
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took  its  name  from  its  foiithern  fituation  in  re* 
fpedt  to  Caithnefs  and  the  Orkneys.  As  to  Rofs, 
it  can  only  be  faid  that  the  Icelandic  accounts 
bear,  that  it  belonged  to  that  earldom,  but  that 
the  Defcriptio  Albania  regards  Rofs  arid  Moray  a? 
belonging  to  Scotland.  Rofs  is  however  fo  moun- 
tainous and  barren  a  diftrift,  that  it  feems  to 
have  been  neglefted  by  all  parties,  and  left  to 
the  Wild  Iriih  of  Argyle :  and  it  was  generally  a 
province  of  the  Hebudian  kingdom  \ 

The  Shetland  iles  muft  alfo  not  be  forgotten, 
They  are  called  Hialt-land  in  Norwegian,  fignify- 
ing  the  land  of  Hialt  (a  man's  name).  This 
word  we  corrupted  to  Tetlandy  the'  original  name 
founding  Taltland.  By  another  corruption  2>/- 
land^  laterly  became  Shetland.  Thefe  lies  are  by 
D'Anville,  and  others,  regarded  as  the  real  anci- 
ent Thule ;  and  were  perhaps  formerly  one  iland, 
afterward  broken  by  the  force  of  the  waves.  Of 
the  Shetland  iles  we  find  little  account  in  the 
Icelandic  writers;  tho  from  them  Torfsus  has 
drawn  a  complete  hiftory  of  the  more  diftant 
Fareys ;  which,  as  a  pifture  of  barbaric  fociety, 
is  a  curious  piece.  The  Shetland  iles  were  fubi 
jedt  to  the  eai'ls  of  Qrkney,  as  wc.  learn  fron< 
Tprfaeus. 


2.  The  Hebudts. 

There  is  no  fpecial  hiftory  of  the  Hebudes  in 
Icelandic,  as  there  is  of  the  Orkneys  j  aud  their 
hiftory  is  of  courfe  more  obfcure. 

<  Earl  of  Refs  and  Lord  of  the  Iles  were  commonly  ignited 
titles.  Id  146  i  John  bears  them  in  a  treaty  with  Edward  IV. 
of  England.  Till  James  V.  circumnavigated  the  iles,  and  re- 
duced them  to  order,  they  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  fubjedt 
to  Scotland. 
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Our  writefs  Are  fo  ignorant  concerning  them, 
that  they  have  even,  for  more  than  two  centuries, 
perverted  the  very  name  in  an  odd  manner.     For 
fince  the  publication  of  the  notorious  Hiftory  of 
Heftor  Boethius  at  Paris,  1526,  folio,  our  writers 
have  called  thefe  iles  Hebrides.  I  have  taken  fome 
pains  to  detedt  the  origin  of  this  blunder.     The 
edition  of  Pliny  1469,  folio,  Venetiis^  bears  Ebudes. 
That  of  Solinus,  1473,  folio,  tb.  alfo  bears  Ebudes* 
The  Solinus  of  Aldus,  ^518,  8vo.  hzs  Habtides; 
ias  have  all  the  editions  of  Pliny  and  Solinus  fince. 
Ptolemy's  work  has  Ebuda,  E^ov^oa ;  not  JEbudde 
as  Buchanan  and  others  put,  upon   no  autho- 
rity whatever.     But  Pliny  and  Solinus^ were  the 
writers  whom  Boethius  followed ;  and  i  was  be- 
ginning to  impute  his  Hebrides  to  an  error  of 
himfelf,    an   amanuenfis,    or  the  printer  Badius 
Afcenfius.    However  i  chanced  upon  an  edition  of 
Solinus,  in  which  the  very  fource  of  this  error 
appeared.     Its   title  is,    Solinus  de  Memorabilibus 
Mundi,   diligent er  annotatus  et  indicio  alphabet ic9 
prenotatus.    In  a  wooden  print  is  the  name  of  tfhe 
bookfeller  Denis  Roce,  Parifiis  :    and  on  the  back 
of  the  title  is  a  dedication  by  Badius  Afcenfius 
the  printer  to  John  De  Falce,  dated  ad  idus  Julias, 
M.  D.  III.      The  book  was  printed  that   year, 
1503,    as  appears  from  this  date  and  from  its 
whole  form,  agreeing  with  the  rude  Paris  prefs  of 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  beginning  of 
the  fixteenth  century,  before  the  Stephani  arofe. 
This  edition  is  fo  full  of  typographic  errors,  that 
it  is  a  difgrace  to  printing.    The  firft  word  is  Cym 
for  Cum.  But  in  names  efpecially,  Succinus  forSevo  ; 
Horijlenes  for  Borijienes ;  Heeareus  tor  Hecataus ; 
are  fmall  fpecimens  of  its  grofs  perverfion.   Among 
others,    in  folio  xxii,  excipiunt  £b rides  .infuU, 
quinque  numefo,  appears  in  the  text ;  and  on  thd 
margin  Ebrides ;  as  alfo  in  the  index  prefixt,  Ebri- 
des.     Yet  once  in  f.  xii,  Sed  Orcades  ab  Ebudibus 
forro,  &c.  occurs ;    fo  that  Ebrides  was  but  one 

chance. 
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chance^  and  Etudes  another  with  the  printer.  AncI 
in  fame  page  appears  Jd  Arcadibus  Ihylen  ujqw\ 
for  Ab  Orcadibus  TJbukn  ufque.  As  Boethius  ftudied 
at  FariSy  whence  he  was  called  to  a  profeifor's 
chair  at  Aberdeen,  it  feems  evident  that  he  had 
picked  up  this  edition  of  Solinufe  ;  and  having  no 
other  to  confult  in  Scotland,  took  his  Hebridts 
from  this  clear  fountain.  Such  being  the  ta&i 
and  the  name  Hebrides  •  a  mere  blunder^  the  con- 
dition, of  learnings  and  of  antiquarian  fludies  iii 
particular^  among  us  of  Scotland,  may  be  more 
eafily  gueffed  at  from  this  fimple  circuihftabce^ 
than  from  any  argument.  With  us  a  mere  typo- 
graphic error  remained,  and  pafied  among  all 
our  writers,  fave  Buchanan,  for  more  than  two 
centuries  and  a  half.  In  any  other  country  fuch 
a  matter  would  have  been  dete&ed  at  once.  And 
i  fhoqld  not  \yonder  to  fee  our  writers  perfift  in 
Hebrides^  from  mere  ihame  •,  as  the  old  prieft  re- 
tamed  his  Mumpfimus  {oxSumpJimus.  But  our  error 
is  confined  to  ourfelv^s,  for  all  foreign  writers 
ever  put  Hebudes. 

In  the  hiftory  of  thefe  iles,  the  Pikifli  kingdom 
firft  appears,  which  began  there;  as  from  them 
the  Piks  firft  fpread  over  Scotland,  as  fully  (hewn 
above.  Solinus  defcribes  the  ftate  of  this  king- 
dom, about  the  ye^r  240  when  he  wrote.  In  565 
the  Hebudes  ftill  belonged  to  the  Piks ;  for  ia 
that  year  Brudi  gave  Hyona  to  Columba,  as  Beda 
tells.  Adomnan,  in  his  life  of  Columba,  gives 
fome  hints  as  to  their  then  ftate.  But  the  He- 
budes feem  to  have  been  left  almoft  defert,  whea 
the  Piks  gained  Valentia,  and  other  fertile  poflef- 
fions  on  the  fouth  :  and  we  find  not  that  Columba 
tried  to  convert  their  inhabitants.  Nor  in  Irilh 
hiftory  or  fand:ology  is  any  of  thefe  ilands  men- 
tioned, (except  Hyona)  as  the  fcene  of  any  aAion 
whatever.     Their  fubjedion  to  the  petty  kings  o£ 

«  Late  Irilh  writers  iay  that  the  Hebrides  are  fb  called  from 
kingHiber.  - 

Maua 
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Matrfi  Is  another  proof  of  their  being  almoft  un- 
peopled.     Upon  chefe  grounds  i  am  convmced 
chat  ^fter  the  Piks  began  to  move  fouth,  the  Hc- 
budeS^  were  left  almofl:  defert.     Nay  that  the  Nor- 
wegians who  fettled  in  them  mud  have^been  few, 
elfe  they  would  not  have  fubmitted  to  the  petty 
kings  of  Maun,  but  have  had  feparate  carls  or 
kings.     In  1266  the  Hebudes  were  Cicded  to  Seat- 
land  ;  ^nd  as  no  inhabitants  could  leave  the  ccHiu- 
nent  for  fuclj  rude  and  remote  habitations,  crouds 
of  wild  Iriih  were  permitted,  if  not  invited,  to 
fettle  among  the  Norwegians,  who  remained.  .For 
as  the  Irifli  detefted  the  Engliih  yoke,  fo  they 
were  ever  on  good  terms  with  the  Scotilh  kiog^; 
owing  to  the  intercourfe,  and  famenefs  of  language, 
between  them  and  our  Dalriads.    That  this  was 
the  cafe,  appears  from  the  peculiar  frefhoefs  rf 
their  Irilh  origin  to  be  traditionally  found  among 
thofe  ilanders  at  prefent ;  and  from  their  language 
being  more  perfedtly  Irilh  than  that  of  our  high- 
landers  ;  as  well  as  from  the  evidence  of  hiftoric 
fafts.     The  chief  families  are  however  Norwegi- 
ans, who  remained  as  principal  tenants :  and  the 
people  have  more  of  the  Norwegian  largencfs  of 
limbs,  and  redjiefs  of  hair,  than  our  highlanders* 
But  our  kings  hardly  regarded  them,  or  the  high- 
landers,  as  fubje61:s :  and  in  the  grand  conteft  with 
Edward  I.  both  traitoroufly  allied  themfelves  with 
the  enemy.     Hence  they,  as  well  as  the  high- 
ianders,  are  unknown  in  Scotifh  hiftory ;  nor  arc 
once  mentioned,  fave  in  affrays  and  crimes. 

About  9 1 2  Ketil  was  made  lord  of  the  Hebudes 
by  Harold  Harfegre,  and  ufurped  independency. 
Torf.  Ore.  I.  5^  Perhaps  the  kings  of  Maun  de- 
fcended  from  him.  In  989  Godfrey,  fbn  of  Ha- 
rold, king  of  the  Hebudes,  was  flain  by  the  Dal- 
riads.  ^igh.  Ann.  UU.  About  1012  Gill,  an  carl 
of  the  Hebudes,  is  mentioned.  Torf.  I.  11.  In  the 
time  of  Maglius  the  good  king  of  Norway, 
10^^ — 1047,  Duggald  was  king  of  the  Hebudes. 
Torf.  Hid.  Fcsrey.  ad  6n. 

Torfaus, 
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Torfeus,  Oread.  I.  lo.  Ihews  that  the  northern 
Hebudes  were  tributary  to  the  earls  of  Orkney. 
In  1098  Magnus  Barefoot  king  of  Norway,  after 
fubduing  the  Orkneys,  paiTed  to  the  Hebudes: 
and  firft  Conquered  Liodbusj  now  Lewis.  Then 
fubduing  the  reft,  took  captive  Lagman,  fon  of 
Gudrod  king  of  the  Hebudes,  evidently  Lagman 
foil  of  Godred  king  of  Maun,  in  the  Cbronicon 
Mannia. 

The  He  of  Maun  attra£ts  particular  notice,  a$ 
the  feat  of  this  kingdcxn.  It  is  the  Monada  of  the 
ancients ;  as  Anglefey  is  Mona.  It  was  held  by 
the  Iriih  in  the  time  of  Orofius.  About  620,  Ed- 
win king  of  Northumbria  conquered  the  Mevania 
infuiaj  as  Beda  fays ;  that  is  Anglefey  and  Maun, 
the  former  ever  after  retaining  the  name  of  Angle- 
fey,  or  Ehgliih  lie.  But  in  the  ninth  century 
Maun  was  teized  by  the  Norwegian  pirates ;  who 
held  it  till  Harold  Harfagre,  about  910  expelled 
them-  It  is  clear,  from  their  fpeech,  that  the  in- 
habitants came  chiefly  from  Ireland :  and  it  is 
likely  that  the  kings  of  the  Hebudes  were  Nor- 
wegians from  Ireland,  then  over-run  with  Scandi- 
navians, In  1075  we  find  the  people  of  Maun 
fending  to  the  king  of  Dublin,  to  defire  him  to 
appoint  a  king  of  Maun  ^  This  Irilh  origin  ac- 
counts for  that  odd  circumftance  of  Maun,  a  de- 
tached and  diftant  ile,  being  the  regal  feat  of  the 
Hebudian  kinglets. 

' . Chron.  Mann,  apud  Camdcni 
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Number  I.    BxtraRsfrm  the  Am^h  ofUlfter. 


THESE  extraAs  are  from  a  MS.  in  the  Britifh  Mu« 
feum»  Cat.  Ay(cough»  N"*  4795,  entituledy  Jn^ 
nalis  Uhoniin/is  ab  an*  431.  ad  an.  1303 ;  but  it  wants 
from  1 131  to  1 156.  The  Latin  is  original;  the  Irilh 
parts  are  tranflated  into  Englilh.  The  hand«-writing  is 
of  the  beginnings  ormiddley  of  laft  century  *. 


431.  Palladius  ad  Scotos,  ^  Celeftino  urbis  Romas 
Epiicopo,  ordinatus  epifcopus,  Aetio  et  Valerio  Colli 
primus  mittitur  in  Hiberniam. 


*  Mr.  Johnftone,.  in  his  Antiquiiatis  Ciifo^Ncrmanmcit,  has 
publifhed  a  tranilation  of  extracts  from  this  MS.  As  it  wUl  be 
found  often  to  differ  from  this,  the  editor  is  forced  to  f ay».  that  he 
has  collared  the  prefent  extracts  three  times  with  the  MS.  and  fome 
paflagcs  •ftener;  that  he  has  alfo  collated  Mr.  J's  once  with  this; 
and  after  with  the  MS. :  and  can  fafely  £ay  that  the  errors  reft  wholly 
<nrfi  Mr.  J. 

U  2         '  432.  Pa- 
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432.  Patricius  perve^it  ad  Hiberniam,  9®  aano  The-, 
odofii  Junioris,  primo  anno  Xifti,  42  Epifcopi  Ror 
manae  Kcclefiae.  Sic  enumerant  Beda  et  Marcellinus  in 
Chronicis  fuis.  [in  12  anno  Laogarii  Mac  Neil,  mann 
$^€centiore,'\ 

438.  The  Great  'Chronicle  ivas  written, 

452.  Hie  alii  diciint  nativitatem  S't^  Brigidae. 

457.  Quics  fenis  Patricii,  ut  alii  libri  dicunt* 

461.  Aliiquietem  Patricii  dicunt. 

464.  Angli  veneruntin  Angliam. 

47 1 .  Prazda  h&VL  Saxonum  de  Hibernia. 

482.  Bcllum  Oche,  in  quo  cecidit  Ailil'  Molt.  A 
Concob  filio  Nefae  ufque  id  Cormac  fil.  Aod  anni  308. 
A  Cormac  ufque  ad  hoc  bellum  206^  ut  Cuana  fcripiit. 

491.  Dicunt  Scoti  Sanftum  Patricium  Archicpifco- 
pum  defunftum. 

492.  Patricius  Archiep.  quievit,  120  anno  aetat.  fuae. 
504.  Mors  Bruidi  Mac  Maelcon.  ^r;7^^^,Natiyitas.) 
518.  Nativitas  Columbkille. 

522.  Quies  Sanftas  Brigidae  aBt.70. 

525,  Dormitatio  Brigidae  aet.  70. 

537.  Mors  Comgail  Mac  DomaHgart[5/ ^/Aiaff,  manq 
rec]  35  anno  regni. 

544»  Mors  Comgail  Mac  Domangart,  ut  alii  dicunt. 

548.  Dormitatio  Ciaran,  filii  artificis,  an.  37  aetatis 
fuas.  Tigbernach  Cluanois. 

557.  TheftaJlofTafachbyDermottMac  CerbaiU  Et 
fuga  ante  filium  Maelcon  j  et  mors  Gabrain  Mac  Do- 
mangart. 

559.  Battle  of  CuiUremms^  upon  Dermot  Mac  Cerbail, 
Fi.'gus  and  Dmel^  the  two  fons  of  Ere :  Jiftniere  Hedna^ 
and  Nanidh  ALjc  Duah  xuere  vanqui/hers* 

562.  ^'ihe  battle  of  Molndore  Lothatr  upon  the  Crutbens, 
by  the  Nells  of  ths  North,  Badan  Mac  Cin^  with  two 
pother  chiefs^  of  the  Cruther.s^ffjught  it  againfi  the  rtft  of  the 
Cruthens,  The  cattle  and  booty  of  the  /Eolargs  were  given 
to  them  o/TifConnel  and  Tirowen^  condu^forSyfor  their  lead- 
ing as  wa^^s,» 

573.  Bellum  Tola  et  Fortola,  in  regionibus  Cruithne. 
Mors  Conail  Mac  Comgail,  an.  regni  iwi  16,  qui  ob- 
tulit  infulam  Hy  Columcille. 

574.  Magna  concio  Drumacet,  in  qua  fuit  Columb,- 
cille  et  Aodh  Mac  Amirech. 

575.  Bdlum  de  Loro  in  Kintire,  in  quo  cecidit 
Duncath  Mac  Conail  Mac  Comgail ;  et  alij,multi  de 
jbciis  filiorum  Gauran  cegidcf  unt, 

579.  BeJlum. 


.  579.  Belltim  Droman  Mac  Erce,  ubi  Comgal  filius 
Domnail  filU  Morierti  cecidit:  Aod  Mac  Amirecli 
Viftor  e;xtitit.  7he  .  .  ,  ^  of  Ouc  with  A^dan  Mac  Ga-- 
htan,    Cenelath  Rex  Pi&orum  moritur. 

581.  Belium  Manan,   in  quo  viQot-  eJ-at  Aodhaii 
Mac  Giuran. 
583.  Mors  BrudeMac  Maelcon,  Regis  Piftorum. 

589.  The  Battle  of  Lehhvedh  by  Aodan  Mac  Gauran. 

590.  Defcftio  folis  :  mane  tenebrofum. 

594.  Quies  CobinibGille,  5  Idus  Junii,  anno  aet.  fua 
76.     Mors  Eugain  Mac  Gauran. 

59S*  Jugulatio  filiorum  4o<ibain,  Bueim  et  I^oman; 

6ot).  Terrae  motus  in  Bairnbhi. 

605.  Mors  Aodhan  Mac  Gauran. 

612.  Belium  Caire  Legion,  ubi  fanfti  occifi  funt,  fcl 
cecidit  Soloh  Mac  Cbnaon  Rex  Britannoruni* 

623.  Nativitas  Adomnani  abatisi  \marg.  Alii  Itkri 
Mors-l  * 

626.  Belium  Arda  Coran,  Dalriadi  viftores  erant ; 
in  quo  cecidit  Fiachna  filius  Demain. 

628.  .Bdluiri.Duin  Cethirni,  quo  Congal  Caoch  fu- 
git,  et  Donal  Mac  Aod  viftor  eft.  Belium  Fedha  Evinj 
ii\  c[uo  Maolcaich  Mac  Skanlain,  Rex  Cruithne,  viftor 
fuit :  cecideriint  Dalriada ;  Coind  Ceni  Rex  Dalriada 
cecidit.       Buidhe  regis  Piftorum  per  filios  Aodhain; 

630*  Belium  Perlacartle :  et  mors  Cmedhou  filii  Lu- 
threni  Regis  Piftorum, 

631.  Belium  Cathloen,  Regis  Britonum,  et  An^ 
frith. 

6321   Belium  Indris,  Regis  Britannorum. 

634.  Ecclefia  R^chran  fundata  eft.  Mors  Garthal 
Mac  Foith.  Belium  Hegaife,  in  quo  cecidit  Laftna 
Mac  Nechtain,  cum  Fotha  Cumafcach  Mac  Eneafa,  et 
Gartnaith  Mac  Oith. 

636^  Belium  Rath,  et  belium  Salrire,  in  uno  die 
fa£ta  funt.  Caol  Mac  Maolcova,  focius  Donaldi,  viftoif 
erat,   de  genere  Eugain, 

637.   Belium  Gline  Murefan,  et  obfeffio  Edin; 

638*   Belium  Ofabali,  regis  Saxonum. 

640.  Mors  Maoilvidhir  Caoio,  Regis  Orientaliuhii 
Mors  Bruidi  filii  Foith.  Kaufragium  fcaphae  famih 
Ise*      Obfeffio  Rith^e  [et]  combuftio. 

641-  Mors  Domnail  Mac  Aodha,  Regis  Hibernise, 
in  fine  Januarii.    Poftea  Domiiall,  in  bello  i  raithe  Cilir- 
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vin,  in  fine  anni  m*  Deoembri  interfefbis  eft ;  et  an# 
xv«  regnavit.     Bellum  Ofia  apud  Britones. 

643^  Loceni  Mac  Finin,  'Rex  Crtiithne  obiit. 

645.  The  wounding  of  Scannal  Mac  Becce  Mac  Fhch* 
racb^  king  ofCruhbne, 

648.  ^he  war  of  tbi  Huodbams  and  Gartnaitb  Mac 
Jccidana. 

649.  Bellum  OSdL  per  Pante*  Mors  Cathufaidh  Mac 
Doinnail  Brie. 

650.  Jugulatio  Oifein  Mac  Ofeirg* 

651.  Obitus  Segeni,  abbatis  lae,  filii  Fiach'ra. 

652.  Mors  Ferith  Mac  Tuathalan,  et  Dolairg  Mac 
Foith  Regis  Piftorum. 

655.  Bellum  Pante  regis  Saxonum  Ofia  viftor  erat. 

(ftc) 

656.  Mors  Dolargain  Mac  Anfrith,  Regis  Piftonimr 

6c7«  Mors  Guiret,  Regis  Alocluothc 

662.  Mors  Gartnaidh  filii  Donaldi,  et  Donaldi  filii 
Tuathalani. 

663.  Bellum  Ludhofeirn.  i.  in  F&rtrin-- 

665,  Maolcafich  Mac  Scannail  of  the  Quitbis.  .... 
Maolduin  Eoch  larlaith,  rex  Cruithne,  moritur. 

667.  Bellum  Feroh,  hetwten  Ulfiir  and  tbe  CruitbgnSf 
ubi  cecidit  Cathafach  Mac  Lurgeni.  Navigatio  filiorum 
Gartnaidh  in  Hiberniam,  cumplebe  Sceth. 

668..  Venitgenas  Garnart  de  Hibernia. 

670.  Mors  Offa  filii  Etilbrith,  Regis  Saxonum* 

671.  Expulfio  Drofti  de  regno. 

672.  Jugulatio  Demangart  Mac  Daniel  Bricc,  Regis 
Dalriada./ 

674.  Mors  filii  Pante. 

675.  Conal  Mac  Maolduin  juguh 

677.  Mors  Drofto  filii  Domnail-  Interfeftip  generis 
Loairn  apud  Firrin.  Bellum  apud  Calaros,  in  quo 
villus  eft  Domnal  Brecc*. 

680.  Combuftio  regni  in  Dun,  viz.  Dungal  Mac 
Scannail -Rex  Cruithne,  &c. 

681.  Jugvrlatio  Cinfaola,  Regis  Connaght.,  Bellura 
Rathmore'  apud  Maghlinc,  contra  Britones  ;  ubi  cecidit 
Caethafao  Mac  Maoiledum,  Rex  Cruithne,  et  TJltan 
Mac  Dicolla;  et  jugulatus  Muirin  Ammaon.'  -Obitus 
Svivne,  filii  Mailuva,  principis  Corca*  Ortades  de- 
letse  funt  a  Bruidc. 

*  Vide  quae  6\^%  func  de  Donaldo  Brec,  pag.  117  hujns  tomi :  et 

confer  A.  649  ec  6SS. 

685.    Bellum 


'6§5.  Bellum  Duin  Nefhtaln,  vicdimo  die  meniis 
Maij,  fabathi  die,  faAuni  efl ;  in  quo  Ecfrith  Mac 
Offa  rex  Saxonum,  15  anno  regni  fui  confummato^ 
magna  cum  caterva  militum  fuorum,  interfeftus  eft.  Et 
combuilit  Tula  aman  (ftc)  Duih  Olla.  Talorg  Mac 
Acithen,  et  Daniel  Breoo  Mac  Eacha,  mortui  funt. 

686.  Adomnanus  captivos  reduxit  in  Hiberniam  lx< 

687.  Occifio  Canan  Mac  Gartna.  Finachta  clerica- 
turn  fufcepit. 

688.  Finachtae  ventitiis  ad  regnum.  Mors  Cata- 
fuidh,  nepotis  Domnail  Bricc.  (vide  afii  649.) 

691.  Dalriadae  populati  funt  a  Cruithne  et  IJlfter. 

692-  Bruide  Mac  Bile,  Rex  Fortren,  raoritur.  Mori 
Ailphin  Mac  Nechtain.  Jugulatio  Ainfith  et  Pieth- 
nelly  filiorum  Boeno.  Mors  Dergairt  Mac  Fingaire4 
Bellum  contra  Pante. 

693*  Mors  Fcrchair  Mac  Conaoth  Cirn  Daniel 
Mac  Avin,  Rex  Alociuathe,  moritur. 

694.  Comnat  uxor  Fiercliair  moritur. 

695.  Jugulatio  Domnaill  filii  Conaill- 

696.  Taracin  de  regno  expulfus  eft.  Fcrchslr  Fada* 
id  eft  Loiigus,  moritur.  Adomnanus  ad  Hu  infulanl 
pergit,  et  dedit  legem  Mocentium  populis.  (Jtc) 

697.  Bellum  apud  Feymna,  ubi  cecidit  Concuvaf 
Mocha  Mac  Maileduin,  et  Aod  Rex  Dalaraidhe.  Bel- 
lum inter  Saxones  et  Piftos^  ubi  cecidit  filius  Bernith 
qui  dicebatur  Brechtra,  Expulfio  Ainfcella,  filii  Fer- 
chair,  de  regno  ;  et  vinftus  ad  Hiberniam  vehjtur, 

699,  Fianamoily  nepos  Duncha  Rex  Dairiada>  et 
Flan  Mac  Cinfoala  Mac  Suivne,  jugulati  futit. 

706.  The  Dejiru^ion  of  Dunaila  by  Selvach*  Jugulatio 
generis  Cathboth* 

702.  Bellum  Campi  Cuilni,  inter  Ulfter  et  Britones* 

703.  Adomnanus -78  anno  a?t.,*fuaB  abbatiae,  paufat. 
Aldfrith  Mac  OfFa,  fapiens  Rex  Saxonum,  moritui^ 

705.  Brude  Mac  Derile  moritur. 

706.  Duo  terrae  motus  in  eadem  feptimana,  in  aqui-^ 
lonari  parte  Hiberniae. 

707-  Canis  Cuarain,  Rex  Cruithne^  jugulatus* 

709.  AJklrmifl}  given  by  \he  Conelsy  where  the  ttoo  fons 
of  Nechtmn  Mac  Doirgarta.  (fie)  Jugulatus  Fiachra 
Mac  Dungarte  a  Cruithnci 

710.  Strages  Piftorum  in  ciampo  Manail,  apud  Sax- 
Ones,  ubi  Unguin  filius  Delaroith  in  mala  morte  fini- 
▼it-  Cangreffio  Britonum  et  Dalriada,  apud  Longeco-^ 
leth,  ubi  Britones  devidli. 

U4         .  711.  Goide 
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711.  Coide  cpifcopus  lae  paufat. 

712.  Cinio  Mac  Derili,  et  filius  Mathgennan  jugu-* 
lati.  Tolarg,  filius  Droftani,  ligatur  apud  fratrcm 
funm  Nechtaiii  Rcgem. 

713.  Dun  Ulla  coAftruitur  apud  Selvaon,  and  de^ 
Jiroyed  hy  his  da  fighter  /lUna* 

715.  Jugulatio  Regis  Saxonum  Direft  fil  Aldfrith 
nepotis  Offa.  Garrat  filii  Deliroith  mors.  '  Fogartach 
jiepos  Cerua  iterura  regnat. 

.  716.  Duncha  Mac  Cinfaola,  abbas  lae,  obiit.  Ex- 
pulfio  faroiliae  lae  trans  Dorfum  Britanniap,  a  NeSano 
Rcge.  Congreffio  Dalruda  et  Britonum,  in  lapide  qui 
vocatur  Minmro,  et  Britones  devifti  funt. 

718.  Jugulatio  Droftan.  Bellum  Fingline,  inter, 
duos  filios  Ferchair  Fada ;  in  quo  Anfcellach  jugulatus 
eft  V.  feria  Idus  Septembris.  Maritimum  Ardanellc  in- 
ter Dunca  Beg,  cum  gcnere  lavrair,  et  Cclvecum  cum 
genere  Loiarn ;  et  verfum  eft  contra  Selvacum,  pridie 
Nonas  Sept.  die  vi.  feriae :  in  quo  quidara  comites  ee- 
ciderunt. 

720.  Little  Duncha ^.iing  cfCintite J  dies. 

721.  Bile  Mac  Eilphin,  Rex  Alocluaithe,  moritur^ 
Ferdacrich  Mac  Corguia  obiit.  Fdim  principatum  lae 
obtinuit.  . 

722.  Clericatus  Selvaich. 

723.  Faolon  Mac  Doirhene,  abbas  lae,  dormit.  Cil- 
linus  Largus  liic  (JicJ  in  principatum  lae  fucceffit. 

724.  Filius  Druis  conftringitur.  Congal  Mac  Ma- 
ille  anfa  Brecc  Fortren,  et  Oan  princeps  Ega,  mortui. 

'       725-  Netan  Mac  Derile  conftringitur  a  Droft  Rege* 
Tolargan  Maphan  moritur. 

726.  Airgialla  inter  Selvacum,  et  familiam  Egchtagh 
nepotis  Domnail.  Reliquas  of  Auomnan  transferred  into 
Inland^  ofid  the  law  1  en  wed. 

727.  Eelinm  Monacrih  inter  Piftos  invicera,  ubi 
Eneas  vi£tor  fuit ;  et  multi  ex  parte  Elpini  Regis  pc- 
lempti  funt.  Bellum  lacrimabiJe  inter  eofdem  geftum 
el},  jn-xta  caftelkim  Crei,  ubi  £.lpinus  efFugit. 

728.  Bellum  Monacurna,  juxta  ftagnum  Logaj  inter 
hcftcm  Nechtain,  et  exercitum  Angufa  :  et  exafVatores 
fi'cchtain  ceciderunt*  viz.  Riceat  Mac  Moneit,  et 
filius  ejus.  Fingain  Mac  Droftain,  Fcnach  Mac  Fin- 
gair,  et  quidam  Mudti,  cum  familia  Aongufa,  trium- 
phaverunt.     Bellum  Droma  Derg  Blathug,  in  regioni- 
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bus  Piftorum,  inter  Aongum  et  Droft  Regem  Pifto- 
rum  ;  et  occidit  Droft. 

729.  Reverfio  reliquarum  Adomnani  de  Hiberqi^. 
Bran  filius  Engain,  et  Selvach,  mortui  funt*  Oithefta 
Mac  Aithe£ta,  fil.  Biath,  et  Aongus  Mac  fioie  Bairch- 
quire,  interfeftio. 

736..  Belluro  inter  Cniithne  et  Dalriada,  apud  M^r- 
builg,  ubi  Cruithne  devifti.  Bellum  inter  filium  Aon* 
gufa,  et  iilium  Congufa  ;  fed  Bruide  vicit,  Talorcon 
fugiente. 

732.  Dungal  Mac  Selvaich  dehonoravit  Forai  *  cum 
Brudonem  ex  ea  traxit ;  et  eadem  vice  infulam  Sigi  in- 
vafit.  Muireoch  Mac  Imfcellai  regnum  generis  Loairn. 
afferuit* 

733.  Talorg  Mac  Congufa,  a  fratre  fud  viftus  eft,  et 
traditur  in  manus  Piftorum-,  et  ab  ill/s  magna  demer- 
fus  eft.  {fie)  Talorgan  filius  Droftani  comprehenfuSj 
alligatur  juxta  arcem  Olia.  Don  Lcthfin  deftruitur. 
Poft  et  in  Hiberniam  a  poteftate  Aongufa  fugatus  eft. 

735.  Aongus  Mac  Fergufa,  rex  Piftorum,  vaftaVit 
regiones  Dalriada :  et  obtinuit  Dunat,  et  combuiiit 
Creio  ;  et  duos  filios  Selvaich  catenis  alKgavit^  viz. 
Dongal  et  Ferach.  Et  paulo  poft  Brudeus  Mac  An- 
gufa  Mac  Fergufa  obiit.  Bellum  Twini  Ouirbre  [at 
Calar OS  upper  line :  fie  MS.  interpolatio  J  inter  Dalriadi 
et  Fortrin ;  et  Talorgan,  Mac  Fergufa,  Mac  Aimcellai 
fugientem,  cuni  exercitu  perfequitur.  In  qua  congreif-* 
fione  multi  nobiles  conceciderunt. 

738.  Talorgan  Mac  Droftan,  Rex  Ahafoitle,  demer-r 
fus  eft  ab  Aongus. 

739.  Cubretan  Mac  Congufa  moritur. 

740*  Bellum  Droma  Cathvaoil,  inter  Cruithne  et 
Dalriada,  a  Jurechtach.  Percuffio  Dalriada  ab  Eneas 
Mac  Fergufa, 

746.  Ruman  Mac  Colmain,  ppeta  optirtius  quievit^ 
Death  of  Dunlaing  Mac  Dunchon^  king  of  the  Sept  of  ArgaU 

748.  Jugulatio  Cathaifai  Mac  Aillila,  at  Ruhbehech^ 
king  of  the  Cruithines.  Coilibuftio  Killemore  a  Hugone 
Mac  Aongus. 

749.  Bellilm  Cato  hic  inter  Piftones  et  Britones ;  in 
quo  cccidit  Talorgan  Mac  Fergufa  frater  Aongufa. 

751.   Mors  Cillim  Drochti,  anchoritae  las. 
753.   Slevene  abbas  lae  in  Hibciniam  venit. 

*  The  name  of  a  place.    So  at  1038  we  find  "  difeonoUrlng  Ard* 
mach.*'.    Aa  Iricifni. 

760.  Mors 
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'   7603.  Mors  Aongufa  Mac  Fergufa  Regis  Pidorunii 

762.  Bruide  Rex  Fortren  moritur. 

763.  Mors  Cormach  Mac  Aillila  abbatis  monafierii 
Buti.  {et  ati.  766,  Buite.) 

'  765*  Loarn  Abbas  Cluona  quievit.  Suivne  abbas  Is 
in  Hiberniam  venit. 

767.  Battie  at  Fortren  htwien  J^d  and  Chtaoh 

(defeft  in  MS.)  < 

768,xQiiies  Murgailc  Mac  Tnea,  abbatis  Rechraine, 

771.  Mors  Suivne  abbatis  lae. 

772.  Aod  Mac  Cairbre,  princeps  Rechraiiiy  mort. 

773.  Flahruo  Mac  Fiachrach,  RexCruithne,  mort. 

774.  Mors  Cinaon  Regis, Pi£kortim. 

775.  Bellum  Druing,  itenim  in  eodem  anno,  inter 
Dalnarai ;  in  quo  cecidit  Cineoh  Clairge  Mac  Cahafai^ 
ct  Dungal  O  Fergufa  Fortrain.  Tomaitach  Mac  Ju- 
recbtai,  et  Hacha  Mac  Fiachna  vi£iores  erant* 

779.  Combuftio  Alocluohe  in  Kalen,  Jan.  Eilfin 
king  of  Saxons  died*  , 

780.  Ftrgus  Mac  Eacbach  king  tf  Dalriada  died. 

78 1 •  Duftalorg,  Rex  Pidorum  citra  Monah,  inort^ 


788.  Battle  between  the  Pightes,  where  Donall  Mae 
Teige  was  vanquifhed,  yet  went  away ;  and  Conftantin 
\<ras  gonqueror. 

789.  The  battle  of  Donall  and  Conftantift  is  written 
tere,  in  other  books. 

791.  Doncorcai,  king  of  Dalriada,  died. 

793.  The  wafting  of  all  the  iflands  of  Britain,  by  thtf 
gentiles. 

794^  Burning  of  Rechrain  by  gentiles. 

795.  Di^d  OiFa,  the  good  king  of  England- 

797.  Spoils  of  the  fea,  between  Ireland  and  Scotland^ 
by  the  gentiles. 

799.  BilUolum  inter  genus  Laoirty  et  genus  Ardgail^  in 
quo  cecidit  Fiangalach  Mac  Dunking.  Contl  Mac  Nelly  et 
Conga/acb  Mac  AonguSj  viSiores  erant* 

8cX5-  Brefal  Mac  Segeniy  abb*  Aoi  [Hyona)  anno  prind* 
patusfui  XXX.  dormiv'iti 

*  After  this  the  text  being  chiefly  Infli,  the  Eogliih  trinflation 
becomes  principal,  and  is  given  in  Roman  letter. 

2  .  801.  Aoi 
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801.  Aoi  of  Columcille  burnt  by  the  gentiles-. 

805.  Familia  Aoi  oceifa  eft  a  genttbus  ad  Ixvili. 

806.  The  killing  of  Conall  Mac  Aoain  at  Kintire. 
The  building  of  a  new  cittie  of  Colurti  Cillics  at  Kelle. 

8o7«  Killing  of  Aod  Mac  Conor,  in  the  land  of 
Cova,  by  the  Cruithins. 

81 1.  Aongus  Mac  Dunlaidg,  king  of  kindred  Ard« 
gail,  died. 

812.  Charles  king  of  France,  cmpferor  of  Vhole  Eu-» 
rope,  in  peace  died* 

814.  Cellach  Mac  Congail,  abbot  of  Aoi,  died. 

815.  Conan  Mac-Ruorah,  king  of  Britons,  died.  , 

816.  Maolduin  Mac  Cinftiola,  chief  of  Rathboh,  of 
the  family  of  ColumCille,  died.  The  men  of  Columb 
Cille  went  to  Tarach  to  curfe  Aod.  Malduin  king  of 
Oflbry  died. 

819.  Conftantin  Mac  Fergns,  king  of  Fortren,  died^ 

820.  Coinulf  king  of  Saxons  died^ 

824.  The  iftartirizing  of  Blahmac  Mac  Flain,  in  Aoi 
Coltim  Cille,  by  the  gentiles. 

828*  Diarmaid,  abbot  of  Aoi,  went  into  Scotland^ 
with  Columcille's  reliques. 

830.  Diarmaid  came  into  Ireland,  with  Columcille^d 
teliques. 

833.  Aongus  Mac  Fergus,  king  of  Fortren,  died. 

837.  Subtta  mcrte  vitam  finivit  Maolcron  Rex  Lochletn. 

838.  Battle  by  the  gentiles  upon  Fortren  men;* 
wherein  fell  Owen' Mac  Aongus,  and  Bran  Mac  Aon^ 
gU3,  Aod.  Mac  Boan,  et  alii  poene  innumerabUes, 

548.  Juraftachy  abbot  of  Aoi,  came  into  Ireland  witli 
Colutn  Cille's  oathes,  or  fanftified  things. 

850.  **  white  Fingalians." 

851.  Battle  between  the  white  gentiles  and*  black 
gentiles. 

852.  Aulaiv,  king  of  Lochlin,  came  into  Ireland ; 
and  all  the  foreigners  of  Ireland  fubmittcd  to  him,  and 
had  rent  from  the  Irifli. 

853.  The  heir**  of  Colum  Cille,  fapiens  optimus  IF* 
Idus  Afartii  apud  Sax  ones  martirizatus  eji. 

855.  Aclon  flight  by  Aod  Mac  Neil  upon  the  Eng- 
lifti-Irifh,  and  great  flaughter  of  them.  Lorm,  king  of 
the  black  gentiles,  killed  by  Marai  Mac  Meirmin,  king 
of  Wales^ 

*  Coarb  .>  See  An.  916. 

856.  Cuhal- 
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856.  Cuhal-Fin,  with  his  Englifti-Irifti,  ptit.to  flight 
by  Ivar. 

857.  Cinaoh  Mac  Ailpin  king  pf  Pights,  and  Adulf 
king  of  Saxons,  »25r/«/yw«/. 

869^  Gormlaih  daughter  to  Donogh,  amni£tma  re- 
gtna  Scot  or  urn  f  poft  peintent'iAm  obVit, 

861.  Donal  Mac  Ailpin,  king  of  Pights,  died. 

864.  Tuahal  Mac  Artgufa,  archbifhQp  of  Fortren^ 
and  abbot  ©f  Dun  Callen,  dormivrik 

865.  Auiaiv  and  his  nobihtie  went  to  Fortren,  to- 
gether Vith  ^:he  foreigners^  of  Ireland  and  Scotland ; 
and  fpoiled  all  the  Gruthens,  and  brought  their  hoftages 
with  them. 

866.  Battle  on  the  Saxons  of  the  north  at.  the  citie 
Euroc  [Yo^h^  by  the  black  foreigners,  wherein  fell  Ailli 
kini;  of  Saxons  of  the  north. 

869.  Obfejffio  /JV.cluahe  a  NordmannU :  id  tji  Auiaiv  ti 
Ivaty  duo  leges  Kormannorum^  obJiSerunt  arcim  ilium  \  et 
deftruxerunt^  in. fine  IV,  menfium^  ar cew ^  et  prad^-verunt, 

870.  Auiaiv  and  Ivar  came  again  to  Dublin  out  of 
Scotland;  and  brought  with  them  great  booties  from 
Englilhmen,  Britons,  and  Pights,  in  their  two  hundred 
Ihips,  with  many  of  their  people  captives. 

871.  Artga  king  of  Britains  of  Strah-Cluothe,  con" 
fiho  Conpantlni  Mac  Cinavch,  Gccifus  eft, 

872.  Ivar^  Rex  Nordf/ifmorum  ioUus  Hibernia  ei  Bri- 
tarinia^  vitam  finvit,  Flaivertagh  prince  of  Dun  Caillin 
rnort, 

874.  The  coming  of  the  Pights  upon  the  Black  Gals, 
where  great  flaughter  of  the  flights  was  had.  Oftiri 
k/lac  Auiaiv  king  of  Nordmans  was  [flain  ?]  by  the 
Aibanich. 

875.  Confiantln  Mac  CArach^  Rex  Pi^oruWy  mort, 

876.  Roary  Mac  Murniin,  king  of  Britons,  came 
into  Ireland,  for  refuge  from  Black  gentiles. 

877.  Roary  fon  of  iViuimin,  king  of  Britons,  killed 
by  Saxons.  -  jfod  Mac  Cinach  Rex  Pidorum  a  Jociis  fuh 
eccifus  eft.  The  fhrin  ^  of  Colum  Ciile,  and  his  oadies 
or  reliques,  brought  into  Ireland,  for  refuge  from  the 
gentileSb 

879.  Ferach^Mac  Cormaic  abbot  of  Aoi  died. 

890.  Flan  Mac  Maoiledrin  abbot  of  Aoi  in  pace  dor- 
fnivit, 

899.  Daniel  Mac  Conftantin,  king  of  Scotland,  died. 

9O3.  Ivar  Chivar  killed  by  the  men  of  Fortren,  with 
ft  great  flaughter  about  him. 

912.  Maol- 
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912.  Maolmor  Mac  Lanirke,  daughter  to  Cinach 
Mac  Ailpin,  died. 

917.  Maolthfin,  prince  bifhop  ofRoforde;  Egnech 
prince  of  Arain  ;  Da:aiel  of  EInon,  Gairbhe  a  great 
Chronicler,  in  pace  doymivit.  The  gentiles  of  Loch- 
eachaoch  left  Ireland,  and  went  for  Scotland.  The 
men\of  Scotland,  with  afliftance  of  the  fvJorth  Saxons, 
prepared  before  them.  The  gentiles  divided  themfelves 
into  four  battles,  viz.  one  by  Godfrey  Oh  Ivar  ;  ano- 
ther by  the  two  earls  ;  the  third  by  the  young  lords  ; 
and  the  fourth  by  Ranall  Mac  Bioloch,  that  the  Scots  did 
not  fee.  But  the  Scots  overthrew  the  three  they  faw, 
that  they  had  a  great  flaughter  of  them  about  Ottir  and 
Gragava.  But  Ranall  gave  the  onfet  behind  the  Scotts, 
that  he  had  the  killing  of  many  of  them ;  only  that 
neither  king,  nor  murmor,  of  them  was  loft  in  the  - 
conflift.  The  night  difcharged  the  battle.  Ealftecb 
famofijpm^  regina  Saxonum  rnort, 

926.  Maolbride  Mac  Dormain  Coarb  *  of  Patrick, 
and  Colum  Cillc,  fe/rd  femSiute  quievit. 

927.  Baochin,  Coarb  of  Brenainbuor,  quie*tjit. 

928.  *' Coarb  of  Comgal." 

930.  "Coarb  of  Ciarain,"  931.  ••  Coarb  of  Fechin- 
favair." 

937.  Dubharh,  Coarb  of  Colum  Cille  et  Adomnan, 
in  pace  quietJtt, 

938.  Adalften  king  of  Saxons,  the  moft  majeftical 
father  of  the  weftern  world,  fecu^a  morte  moritur^  \  i- 
nechta  Mac  Cv  Hay,  Coarb  of  Daire,  quievit. 

949.  Aiel  king  of  Wales  died. 

951.  Conftantine  Mac  Aod  king  of  Scotland' 
[died.]  A  battle  upon  Scots,  Welch,  and  Saxons,  by 
gentiicg. 

953.  Maolcolum  Mac  Donal,  king  of  Scotland,  kill- 
ed. Revartach  Coarb  of  Columcill  and  Adomnan,  pau- 
favir. 

958.  Duvduin  Coarb  of  Columcill  ?nort. 

964.  Battle  between  Scotfmen  about  Etir,  where 
many  flain  about  Donoch  abbot  of  Duncalten. 

966.  Duv  Mac  Maolcolum,  king  of  Scotland,  killed 
by  Scotfmen  themfelves. 

*  In  the  corruption  of  the  micidle  ages  ccclefiaftic  dignities  were 
often  hereditary  \  and  the  Coarb  is  either  the  heir  j  or  the  perfoii  who 
hat  the  title,  but  not  the  adual  polfelTion.  But  fee  alto  Ware  Ant. 
Hib.  c,  1 7,  De  X^orbis,  who  fufpcds  a  c  oarb  ihe  fame  as  a  lay  abbot. 

970.  Culen 
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970.  Culen  Illuile,  king  of  Scotland,  killed  by  Bri- 
tons in  open  battle. 

974.  Hector  [Edgar]  Mac  Edmond,  king  of  Saxons, 
mort,     Daniel  Mac  Owen,  king  of  Wales,  in  pilgrimage, 

976.  Aulaiv  Mac  Alaiv,  king  of  Scotland,  killed  by 
Cinaoh  Mac  Donell. 

979.  Mugron,  Coarb  of  Columbcill  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  felicem  vitamfinivit. 

985.  The  foreigners  came  into  the  bordcfS^  of  Dal- 
riada  in  three  (hips  ;  where  140  of  them  were,  hanged, 
and  the  reft  banished.  Columcill  rifled  on  Chriftmas 
eve  by  the  foreigners,  who  killed  the  abbo^  and  15  of 
the  learned  of  the  church. 

986.  The  battle  of  Manan  by  Mac  Aralt,  and  the 
foreigners,  ubi  tnilU  occifi  funu 

988.  Gofry  Mac  Aralt,  king  of  Infe  Gall,  killed  by 
Dalriada.  Duncha  O  Robucan,  Coarb  of  Columcill, 
mart.  Dubdalech,  Coarb  of  Patrick,  took  the  Coarb 
Patrick  upon  him,  by  advice  of  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

994*  Cir^aoh  Mac  Maolcolum,  king  of  Scotland, 
killed  per  dolum,  Donach  Patrick  rifled  by  gentiles  of 
Dublin. 

996.  Maolaohum  Mac  Daniel,  king  of  North  Wales, 
died. 

997^  Patrick,  Coarb  of  Columcill,  in  the  83d  year  of 
his  age,  died. 

1004.  Maolbryd  O  Ryneve,  abbot  of  Aoi,  rmr.  A 
battle  between  Scots  at  Monedir,  where  the  Jdng  of 
Scotland,  Cinaoh  Mac  Duiv  *,  was  flain. 

1005.  Battle  between  Scotfmen  and  Saxons,  where 
Scotfmen  were  difcomfitted,  with  a  great  flaughter  of 
their  good  men. 

1006.  Mureah  Mac  Crithan  renounced  the  Coarbfiiip 
of  Columcill  for  God. 

1008.  Clothna  Mac  Aongus,  chief  poet  of  Ireland, 
died. 

1 009.  Maolonham  o  Cervall,  chief  learned  of  Ire- 
land, [and  J  Mar  tan  Mac  Cinedy,  Coarb  of  Columcill, 
died- 

IOI4.  Hie  eft  582  annui  ah  adveniu  SanUi  Patricii  ai 
baptizandos   Scotos.      Maoluin    Mac    Eocha, '  Patrick's 

^  *  Grim  was  fon  of  Kinat  Mac  DufF.  Reg.  SU  And,  In  No.  IV. 
lanes,  this  king  is  only  called  <<  Chinet  fil;  Duf."-  It  feems  clear 
that  Grim  is  only  .an  epithet  for  Kcnncch  Y.  foa  of  Duff,  ioftcad  of 
bein^^oa  of  that  Kenneih. 

Coarb, 


Cfiarb,  went^to  Sord  Columcill  *with  learned  men, 
*  ^nd  reliques ;  and  brought  from  thence  the  body  of 
Bryan»  &c.  and  buried  iherfi  in  Armagh. 

1020.  Finlogh  Mac  Roary,  king  of  Scotland,  afuh 
o$cifus.  , 

i023.  Henrich  king  of  the  world  died. 

1027.  Doncha  Mac  Gillmochona,  Coarb  of  Sechnail, 
fapientij^mus  Scotorum  in  Colonia  quievit* 

1028.  Sitrick  Mac  Aulaiv,  king  of  Galls,  and  Flana'* 
gan  Cellai,  king  of  Bregh,  went  to  Rome. 

1029.  Maolbride  O  Brolohan,  Chief  Mafon  of  Ire- 

land,  died* 

1030.  Cumara  Mac  Liag,  chief  poet  of  Ireland,  died. 

1032.  Maolbryd,  Murmor  of  Murcve,  burnt  with 
50  men  about  him.  . 

1033.  The  fon  of  Mac  Boet  Mac  Cinaoh,  killed  by 
Maoicolum  Mac  Cinaoh.  Hugh  Mac  Flavertai  O  Nell, 
king  of  Ailech,  and  heir  of  Irt\2,ndy  poji  pfmUntiam  mitt, 
in  St,  Andrewes  eccL 

1034.  Maoicolum  Mac  Cinaoh,  king  of  Scotland, 
died.  Maenia  O  Huchtan,  leftor  of  Kells,  drowned 
coming  from  Scotland  with  Culevar  Columciirs  book, 
and  3  Mms  {fu)  or  Sroearnls,  reliques  of  St.  Patrick, 
and  30  men  with  them.  Suivne  Mac  Hugh,  king  of 
Englifti-Irifti,  al'tter  Fingall,  morU 

1035.  Cnut  Mac  Suain,  king  of  Saxons,  died.  The 
Sord  of  Columcills  burnt  by  Conor  O  Maolechlan  in 
revenge. 

1038.  Battle  between  Luana  king  of  Allaxons,  and 
Odo  king  of  France,  where  a  thoufand  and  more  pe- 
ri(hed« 

1039.  lago  king  of  Britain  a  fuis  occifus.  Macina, 
Coarb  of  Buth,  epifcopus^  et  plenus  dierum,  oh. 

1040.  Malmure  O  Huchtan,  Coarb  of  Columcill, 
dormivit^  Doncha  Mac  Crinan,  king  of  Scotland,  a  fuis 
occifus  ejt.    Aralt  king  of  Saxons  of  Gills  ob. 

1045»  Battle  between  the  Scots  themfelves,  where 
fell  Cronan  abbot  of  Duncaillen, 

1050-  Maolay  leftor  of  Kells,  fapientijftmus  omnium 
Hibet  nenjium^  obiit, 

1054-  A  battle  between  Scots  and  Saxons,  where 
3000  of  Scots,  and  1500  of  Saxons  were  flain,  with 
fiolfiix  Mac  Finlor. 

*  Surdum  San3i  Columka,  Sourd  abbey,  Hve  miles  from  Dublin, 
founded  by  Sc.  Columba. 

^  1056.  Flan 


\ 


N>. 
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1056.  Flan  of  Monafter,  Arch  Leftor,  and  Chief 
Chronicler,  of  Ireland,  in  vita  eterna  quievit. 

1057.  Rovertach  Mac  DoncU,  Coarb  of  Columcill, 
in  Domino  dormivit. 

1058.  Lulach  Mac  Gillcomgain,  Archking  of  Scot- 
land, killed  by  Maolcolumb  Mac  Duncha  in  battle. 

Magbethai  Mac  Finloich,  Archking  of  Scotland,  killed 
by  Melfechlin  Mac  Doncha  in  batjtie. 


Number 


J 


t    3^^    3 


Number  II.   The  Aibanic  l^uzn,  wUh  tranjlations^ 


DuAN  Albakach. 


A  eoicha  Alban  uil^^ 

Oye  Uarned  Mbanians  all, 

A  Ihluagh  feta  foltbhuidle  i 

ye    hoft     learned  yellow  haired ; 

Cia  ceud  ghabhail  an  eol  duibii, 

who    firft      pojfejfed    to   knowledge  their ^ 

Ro  ghabhfadar  Alban  bhruigh. 

ih^    pofpffed       Albanian  lands* 

Albanus  ro  ghabh  Ha  a  flilogh,  5 

Manui     poffejfed      with  his.  armyi 

Macfein  oirdhearc  Ifiacon, 

The  fon         noble       of  IJiacon^ 

Brathair  do  Bhritus  gan  bhrath 

Brother      of  Britus  without ^ 

O  raitear  Alba  ^athrach.  ,  , 

as  it  is  /aid  Alba     between. 

Ro  iorinarb  a  bhrathair  bras 

He  banijhed  his  brother     Bras 

Britus  tar  mhuir  Nicht  namhnus*  10 

Britus  acrofs  thefea  Nichtean,      ■ 

Ro  ghabh  Britus  Albain  ain, 

-=—  pojpjjed  Britus  Aiban  the  fame^ 

Go  rinn  fiadhnach  Foihudain. 

to  the  plains  of  the  hunter  Fothvdain, 

Foda  iar  mBritus  mblaith  mbil, 

hng    after      Britus  flourijhtd  mildly^ 

Ro  ghabhfad  clanna  Nemhidh  ; 

"■^    P^JPffid    thefom  of  Nemidius^ 
*  The  words  untranflated  are  unknown  to  the  tranfkton 

Voj;.  II.  X  Erglan 
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Erglan  iar  dteacht  as  a  luing,       ^         15 

Erglan  after  coming  out  of  his  Jbip^ 

Do  aithle  toghla  tuir  Conaing.  . 

—  ■  town  of  Conaing. 

Cruhhnigh  ro  ghabhfad  iairiain. 

The  Piffs  pojfeffed    

Iar  dtiachtain  a  hEreann  mhuigh. 

after  they  camifr^m  Ireland    pUdnsm 

Dech  righ,  tri  fichid  righ,  ran. 

Ten     kirtgSy  three  twenty  kings^  reigned^ 

Ghabhfad  diobh  an  Cruithean  chlar:      20 

they  pojpjfed  to  themfelves  the  PiUland  plains  : 

Cathluan  an  cedrigh  dhiobh  foin, 

Cathluan     the  firji  king  of  them  — f—- , 

Aifneidhim  dhibh  go  demhin ; 

■  ■  of  them  mojl  certainly  i 

Rob  e  an  righ  dedhionach  dhibh 

He  was  the' king     lafi  of  them 

'    An  cur  calma  Cufandin. 

$he  champion  famous  Conftantine. 

Clanna  Eachach,  ina  ndiaidh^  25 

The  children  of  Eochy^  them  after ^ 

Ghabfad  Albain  iar  nairdghiaidh, 

'     PPlf^^  ^^^ony  after  by  their  high  power ^ 

Clanna  Chonaire  an  chaomh  f  hlr. 

The  children  of  Chonaire  the  gentle  man. 

Toghaide  na  tren  Ghaodhil ; 

Raifed       thejlrong       Irijb ; 

Tri  mic  Eire,  mhic  Eachach  ait, 

three  fom  of  Ere  ^  thefon  of  Eachach  tbegreat^ 

Triar  fuair  beannachtain  Phadraic ;        30 

the  three  got    the  blejfmg  of      Patrick  \ 

Ghabfad  Albain  ard  a  ngus ; 

Pojfejfed     Alhan  the  great  Ukewife  5 

Lx)arn,  Fergus,  is  Aongus. 

Loarn^     Fergus^     and  Aongus* 

Dech  mbliadhna  Loarn  ler  bladh 

Ten         years  Loarn       flourijbed 

I  bhflaicheas  iarthair  Albah. 
in  the  government  of  WeJI  Alhany. 

Tar 


D«^. 


3*3 

3S 


Tar  cs  Ldaifn  f h^l  go  ngujr 

^/^       L9arn     afpaa   tikewife  _ 

Seacht  mbliadhna  ficbeat  Fergus. 

ftVin     and     twenty    years      Fergus, 

Domhangfaart,  mac  dFheargus  ard, 

Domhangart^        fin  of    Fergus  the  great  j 

Aireamh  chuig  mbhadhan  mbiotbgharg* 

reckoned      five  years  introubles* 

A  ceathair  ficheat^  gan  troid, 

four        twenty^     without  ivars^ 

To  Chomhghall  mhic  Domhanghairt.    40 

to  Chomgall        the  fin  of  Dotnhangairt. 

Da  bhliadhain^  chonnail  gan  tar^  ' 

two      years        clofe  and  even  ^  without  reproach^ 

Tar  eis  Chotnhgnaill  do  Ghabhran. 

Jlf^er      Cbomhghaill       to     Ghabhran. 

Tri  bliadhna  fo  chuig,  gan  roinn^ 

Three  yrars       hy    five    Without  divijion^ 

Ba  righ  Conall  mhic  Comhghaill. 

was  king  Conall    the  fin  of  ComhghatU. 

Cethre  bliadhna  ficheat  thall^  4j~ 

Four  years      twenty    over^ 

Ba  righ  Aodhan  na  niolrann. 

He  was  king  Aodhan  of  extended  plains. 

Dech  mbliadhna  to  Iheacht^  feel  ngle. 

Ten        yeats         hy    feven^    fpace  bnght^ 

Ibhflaitheas  Eachach  buidhe. 

reigned         Eochach     the  yellow. 

Conchad  cearr  raithe  reil  blath. 

Coruhad     ■  quarter  ruled  happily* 

A  fe  deg  dia  mhac  Fearchair«  50 

Sixteen  after  the  fon  of  Fear  chair. 

Tar  eis  Fearchair^  feaghaid  raintl, 

after         Fear  chair      as  the  poets  fing^ 

Cethre  bliadhna  deg  DomhnailU 

Four        years         ten     DomhnailL 

Tar  eis  Domnaill  bhric  na  mbla^ 

Jfter       Domnaill  fpotted  the  fiouri/hing 

Conall^  Dongall^  deich  mbliadhna. 

Conallj     Dongally       ten        years. 

Tri'bliadhnadegDomhnaill  duinn,        ^^ 
Thru  years      ten  ^  Domhnaill  the  brown^ 
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T^r  eis  Donghail  is  ChonuiU. 

jfftir        Donghaill  and  ChonailL 

Maolduin,  mhic  Conaill  na  gcreach, 

Maolauin^     the  fin  of  Conaill  of  the  boftageSf 

A  ieacht  deg  go  dlightheach. 

fivin       ten   —  lawfuUy. 

Fearchair  fada,  (feagha  leat), 

Fearcbair  the  leng^  (look  with  yourfelf)  * 

Do  chaith  bliadhain  ar  fhicheau  60 

He    fpent     one  year  on       twenty. 

Da  bhliadhain  Eachach  na  neach ; 

two  years  Eachach     of  the  horfis^ 

Ra  ba  caiman  an  rightheach. 

He  was  powerful  in  his  houfhold. 

Aoin  bhliadhain  ba  flaith  iardain 

Orte  year        was  chief      after 

Ainbcheallach  maith,  mhic  Fearchair. -J*  64 

Jmhhcallach         the  goody  the  fin  of  Fearchair. 

m  'H^  '4c  M^  m  ^ 

[Selvac  and  Achy  wanting^ 

m^  a?  ^  ^  ^ 

Tri  bliadhna  Mureadhaigh  mhaith. 

Three   years      Mureadhaigh       the  goad. 

Triochod  do  Aodh  na  Ardfhlaitfa. 

Thirty  to    Hugh  the     high  king. 

AceathairTicheat,  nior  fhann, 

Four  twenty^  without  weaknefsj 

Do  bhliadnaibh  do  chaith  DomiinalL     70 

of         years  he  fpent  DomhnalL 

*  *  *  *  '  * 

[Fergus  and  Doncorcai  wanting  J] 

•«  ^  *«  ^  « 

Dha  bhliadhain  Conaill  ceim  nglc. 

Two         y  ars         Conaill     Jiep     clear. 

Sa  ceathair  Conaill  ele. 

atid   four      Conaill    other. 

Naoi  mbliadlma  Conftantin  chain.  75 

l^ine       yeais  Con/lantine     eloquent* 

,  A  naoi  Aonghi^s  ar  Albain* 

Nine       Aonghus      on  Alhain. 

*  Take  this  with  you. 

t  Here  the  orglnal  inferts  Diingal  and  Alpin:  but  they 
are  traiiipofed  to  th^ir  proper  place,  rer.  79. 
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Ccithre  bliadhna  Aodha  ain. 

Four  years      Hugh  muficaL 

Sa  tri  deg  Eoganain. 

jind  thrte  ten  Eoganain.    - 

Seacht  mbliadhna  flaith  Dunghal  den. 

feven  years      the  chief  Dunghallthghrown. 

Agus  a  ceathair  do  Alpen.  80 

and  four       to   jllpln. 

Triocha  bliadhain  Chionaolth  chruaidh. 

Thirty  years        Chaoinaofh     the  hardy • 

A  ceathair  Dhomhnaill  dhreachruaid. 

Four  Dhomnaill      fuddy  countenance. 

Triocha  bliadhain,  gona  bhrigh, 

TA/r/y         years         with  his  power ^ 

Don  churaidh  do  Chonftantin. 

to  the  champion  to   Cnftantine. 

Da  bliadhain^  (ba  daor  a  dhath),  85 

two      years^       {was  hard  complexioned  times)  ^ 

Da  bhrathair  do  Aodh  flionnfgothach  *• 

to  his  brother   to    Hugh  the  fair  bait  ed* 

Domhnall,  mhic  Conftantin  chain, 

Domhnally     the  fan  of  Conftantine  the  eloquen4^ 

Rp  chaith  bliadhain  fa  cheathair.    ^ 

.  Spent  years      one  and  four. 

Conftantin  ba  calma  a  ghleac,, 

Con/iantine  wa  9  powerful  and  expert^ 

Jlo  chaith  a  fe  is  da  f  hicheat. 

He    fpent    fix     and       forty,  , 

Maolcholum  ceithre  bliadhna.  90 

Maokholum         four         years. 

londolbh  a  hocht  airdriaghla. 

londolph  eight     high  ruler. 

Seacht  mbliadhna  Dubhoda  den. 

Seven  years  Duhhoda  th^  brown. 

Agus  a  ceathair  Culen. 

jlnd  four         Culen. 

A  feacht  fithcheat,  os  gach  cloinn,         95 

Jcven       twmy^       over  each    clan^ 

*  Here  Grig,  or  Achy,  is  wanting.  The  bard  probably 
regarded  Grig  as  an  iifurper^  or  no  king,  (fee  CbroM.  l^i^) ; 
and  Achy  ai  a  minor  in  Grig's  power* 
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Do  Chionaoth  mhic  Maoildioiutm. 

to      Cbinaoth    tbifin  of  Maohbolim, 

Seacht  mblladhna  Conftantin  cluiio. 

Sevin  years         Conftantim    i  ■» 

Agus  a  ceathair  Macduibh* 

jlnd  four         Macduff. 

Trocha  bliadhain^  breacaid  rainn^ 

Thirty         ytars^         fpoited     rgign^ 

Ba  rigli  Manaidh  Maolcholaim.  loo 

was  king'  *  '    Maolcholaim, 

Se  bliadhna  Donnchadh  ghlain  goolth. 

Six     years         Donchadb       cledn      breath. 

Seacht  mbliadna  deg  mac  Fionlaoidi. 

Seven  years        ten  thefonofFionlaoich. 

Tar  is  Micbeatha  go  mbloidh 

jffter      Macbeatba    —  i* 

Seacht  mblladhna  i  bf  hlaitheas  Lukigh. 

Stven        years         in      power         Lulaigh. 

Maholum,  a  nofa  as  righ,  105 

Maolcholum^      who    is  king^ 

Mac  Donnchaidh  datha  drcchbRi. 

The  fan  of  Doncbaidh  —  '  >       i' 

A  re  nocha  nfhidir  neach, 

'  jlnd  how  long  be*  11  reign  no  one  inowSp 

Acht  an  teolach  as  eolach. 

But     the  knower  of  knowledge. 

Dha  righ  for  chaogad  cluine 

Two  kings    by      fifty  -y 

Go  mac  Donnchaidh  dreachruire,         no 

tc  the  (on  of  Donchaidb     pleafant  countenance^ 

Do  fliiol  Eire,  ardghlain,  an  pir, 

of  the  feed  of  Eirch^     high^    and  clear  of  goldy 

Ghabhfad  Albain,  a  eolaigh.  i\% 

foffeffed        4ihany^    0  ye  learned^ 
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A  free  iranjlation  of  the  fame^  with  form  remarks,  if 

Mr.  O'Conor. 

Yc  knowing  nacn  of  Alba,  ye  comely  hofts  of  the 
yel]o\¥  trelTeSy  know  ye  the  firft  pofleffions  of  that 
country  ? 

Albanus  of  the  numerous  combatants. was  the  firft 
poiieffor.  He  was  the  fon  of  Ifiacon  *.  From  him  is. 
derived  the  name  of  Alba.  Britus  was  his  brother. 
Britus  banifhed-bis  brother  acrofs  the  Idtian  fea.  Bri« 
tus  feized  upon  Alba,  to  the  limits  of  the  hunter  Fo- 
thadan. 

Long  after  the  celebrated  Britus  the  Nemedians 
fettled  here,  under  aufpices  of  Erglan.  It  was  after 
the  fiege  of  Tor  Conang, 

In  a  latter  period  Cruthnidh,  (pronounce  Crunii) 
1.  c.  the  Pifts,  feized  upon  Alba,  after  quitting  Ireland. 
Seventy  of  their  monarchs  reigned  over  Cruthenland 
(North  Britain)  9  from  Catliluan  to  the  valiant  Con- 
llantin. 

After  that  period  the  defcendants  of  Conary  the 
mild,  (king  of  Ireland,  A.  D,  220)  fettled  in  that 
country.  And  in  later  time  the  grandfons  of  Achay, 
(furnamed  Munrevar,)  enlarged  their  borders  after  x 
fignal  viftory.  They  were  the  three  fons  of  Erk ; 
Loarn,  Fergus,  and  Angus,  who  obtained  the  bene" 
diftion  of  St.  Patrick.  Memorable  were  thofe  vifto- 
rious  Gaedhils,  (pronounced  Gaeils.) 

Loarn,  of  the  Ihining  countenailte,  ruled  10  years 
over  the  weft  of  Alba.  Afccr  him  Fergus  27  years. 
Dpmangard  fon  of  Fergus  4  years,  in  turbulence. 
Comgai  his  brother  24  years  in  peace.  Gauran  fon 
of  Doraangg,rd  reigned  2  years,  without  reproach. 
Conal,  fon  of  Comgai  I5  years..  Aedan,  of  the  exr 
tended  territories,  reigned  24  years.  Achay  the  yellow, 
or  fwarthy,  17  years.  Concad  Kerr  (the  filent)  three 
months;  and  Ferchar  his  fon  16  years.  Domnald  fur- 
named  Breac,  or  the  fpeckled,   14  years.     Conal  and 

♦  The  Hificion  of  Nennius,  cap.  1  z»  1 3.  Eccard  in  hrs  Orig,  drnh 
tbinkjB  the  HilicioD  of  Nennius  Tuifco  the  father  of  the  Germans ; 
and  his  Arraenon,  Armihius. 
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Dongal  jointly  lo  years.  Dotnnald  Duiii  13  years. 
Malduin  fon  of  Gonal  17  years.  Fcrchar  Fada  (the 
^tall)  21  years.  Achay  the  valiant  a  years.  Anbkel- 
Ij^ch  fon  of  Ferchar  1  year.  Muriach  3  years,  Aodh 
30.  Domhnald  24.  Conal  2  :  and  another  Conal  4. 
Conftantin  the  good  X).  Angus  9.  Aod  4.  Eoganaa 
13.     Dungal  7.     Alpin  4. 

Keneth  the  hardy  30  years.  Domnald  the  ruddy 
complexioned  4.  The  hero  Conftantin  30.  Aodh  the 
fairhaired,  Conftantin's  brother,  2.  Domnald  fon  of 
Conftaiitifi  5.  Conftantin  fon  of  Aodh  46.  Malcolm 
4.  Indolph  8.  Dubhoda  7.  Culen  4.  Keneth  fon 
of  Malcolm  27.  Conftantin  7.  Macduff  4.  Malcohn 
30.  Donchad  6.  The  fon  of  Finlauch  (Macbeth)  17. 
Lulach,  7  months. 

Malcolm,  fon  of  Donchad,  is  the  prefent  king.  God 
alon^  knows  how  long  he  is  to  reign. 

To  the  prefent  time,  of  the  fon  of  Donchad  the 
lively- faced,  52  kings  of  the  race  of  Erk  have  ireigned 
pver  Alba,  (or  Albjiny.) 


Remarks, 

Of  the  Neraedians,  and  the  fiege  of  Tor-Gonang, 
(a  ftrong  place  on  Tiry  ifland,  in  the  county  of  Dona- 
gall,)  an  account,  moftly  fabulous,  is  given  in  the  Irifli 
book  of  Invafions.  A  more  credible  account  is  there 
given  of  the  fettlement  of  the  Cruthnii,  or  Pifts,  in 
North  Britain,  fome  ages  before  the  Chriftian  aera. 

Conary  the  mild,  king  of  Ireland,  A.  D.  220,  was  a 
prince  of  the  part  of  MuAfter  how  called  the  county 
of  Kerry.  He  left  three  fons.  The  eldeft  Carbry  Riada, 
or  the  long-armed,  allifted  his  coufin-gerinani  Cormac 
king  of  Ireland,  in  his  invalion  of  North  Britain  :  and, 
on  concluding  a  tre.ity  with  the  Pifts,  the  Infh  mo- 
narch obtained  in  that  country  a  fettlement  for  Carbry 
Riada,  his  cbuiin,  about  the  year  260. 

'I'he  defefts  and  derangements  in  the  Duan  are  only 
vifible  from  the  yeat  7 19  to  895.  The  lofs  of  a  genuine 
copy  of  the  whole  is  to  be  icgrettcd.  Thus  far  Mr. 
O'Conor.  '        '     -  '  

Only 
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Only  one  ancient  copy  of  this  poem  has  yet  beea 
found  ;  from  which  a  number  of  modern  copies  have 
been  made.  Mr.  OTlaherty's  copy  was  equally  defec- 
tive with  Mr.  O'Conor's.  After  Anbkellach,  Dungal  * 
and  Alpin  were  infected  by  tranfpofition ;  and  Mr. 
O'Conor  thinks  the  poem  corrupted  and  modernifed 
after  that  time.  But  a  gentleman,  well  verfed  in  tlie 
Irifh,  informs  me  that  it  feems  all  equally  ancient,  and 
by  one  hand  ;  fo  that  there  is  room  to  fufpeft  many  of 
the  errors  to  be  miftakes  of  the  bard  who  compofed  it.     ^ 

This  poem  is  quoted  in  the  laft  century  by  Ward  in 
his  Vita  Rumoldi^  p.  372  ;  by  Colgan  in  his  Trias  Thau-' 
maturga,  p.  1 15  ;  and  by  O'Flaherty  often  in  his  Og^gia. 
Sir  George  Mackenzie  refers  to  it,  p.  150,  of  his  De* 
fence- of  the  Antiquity  of  the  Royal  line.  A  copy  of  it 
is  faid  to  be  in  the  Pfalter  of  Cafhel,  no\v  mif&ng,  but 
t})ought  to  l)e  in  the  Irifh  college  at  Paris. 
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Number  III.  Th/ucceffkn  d/Sati/b  Kings,  Infiried  in 
thi  Chronick  of  Milrofe  ;  *  comprizing  iht  Cbronieon 
Elegiacum.  Galc'et  Fulman  Scriptor^s  Angl.  Oxon. 
1684,  torn.  I.  ad  finem,  p.  595—598. 


Annalibus  Melrofenfis  Coenobii  (MS.  in  bibl. 
Cotton.)  fequentia  fuis  Iccis  inierta  funt,  alia 
inanu. 


ANNO  741  •  obiit  Ewain  Rex  Scottonim,  cui 
fucceilit  Murezaut^  filius  ejus. 
744.  Obiit  Murezaut  Rex  Scottorum,  cui  fucceffit 
Ewain  filius  ejus. 

747*  Obiit  Ewen  Rex  Scottorum,  cui  fuccclGt  Hed 
Albus  filius  ejus*^ 

777.  Obiit  Hed  Rex  Scottorum,  cui  fucceflit  Fergus 
filius  ejus. 

780.  Obiit  Fergus  Rex  Scottorum,  pui  fucceflit  Sel- 
vad  filius  ejus. 

804.  Obiit  Selvad  Rex  Scottorum,  cui  fucceflit  Eokal 
Vcnenofus. 

834.  Obiit  Eokal  Rex  Scottorum,  cui  fuccelBt  Dun- 
gal  filius  ejus. 

841.  Obiit  Dungal  Rex  Scottorum.:  Alpinus  filius 
Eokal  ei  fucceffit. 

843.  Obiit  Alpinus  Rex  Scottorum,  cui  fucceffitKi- 
ned  filius  ejus  ;  de  quo  dicitur : 

Primus  in  Albania  fertur  regnafle  Kinedhus, 

Filius  Alpini,  prselia  multa  gerens. 
Expulfis  Pi£tis  regnaverat  ofio  bis  annis  ; 
Atque  Fortemet  *  mortuus  ille  fuit. 
Ifle  vocatus  efl  Rex  Primus,  non  quia  fuit,  fed  quia 
primus  Leges  Scoticanas  inflituit,  quas  vocant  Leges 
Mac  Alpin; 

*  Altius  Don  inciptc  quia  Melrofenfes  Annales  fuDt  CoDtiBuatio 
Beds.  •*  Murdac.  ^  vel  Fortcivct. 

*  By  the  Abbot  of  Duodrainan :  in  (be  chirtcertth  ceotury,  as  the 
yixxxxt^  ihtws. 

859.  Obiit 
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{59.  Obiit  Kinedus  Rex  Scotonim,  cui  fucx:effit 
Dovenaldus  ;  de  quo  dicitur : 

Rex  Dovenaldus  ei  fucceifit  quatuor  aonis  ; 

In  bello  miles  ftrenu\is  ille  fuit. 
Regis  praedifti  frater  fuit  ilie  Kinedi ; 
Qui  Sconas  fertur  fubditus  efle  neci. 
86%*  Obiit  Dovenaldus  Rex  Scottorum, 
FitConftantinus,  pofthunc,Rex  quinque  ter  annis ; 

Regis  Kinedi  filius  ille  fuit. 
In  bello  pugnans  Dacorum  corruit  armis ; 
Nomine  Nigra  Specus  eft  ubi  pugna  fuit. 

878.  OcciditUT  Conftandnus  Rex  Scotorum.    [Fit] 
Ilex  Scotorum  Hed  frater  ejus* 

Ejufdem  frater  regnaverat  Albipes  Edhus, 
Qui  GrigJDofnalida  faucius  cnfc  perit. 

Hie  poftquam  primum  Regni  comple  verat  annum, 
Juftam  Calun  *  vitam  vulnere  finierat. 

879.  Rex  Scotorum  Het  occidentur  ^ ;  poft  quemt 
Grig  fua  jura  gerens  annis  deca  Rex  fit  et  o£l:o. 

In  Dunduren  ^  morte  retentus  erat. 

Qui  dedit  Eccieliae  Ubertates  Scpticanae, 
Qpae  fub  Pi^orUm  lege  redaAa  fuit. 
Hujus  ad  imperium  fuit  Anglica  tota  perada; 
Quod  Hon  leva  dedit  fors  fibi  bella  terens* 
897.  Obiit  Grig  Scottoirum  Rex. 
Poft  hunc  in  Scotia  regnavit  Rex  Dovenaldus, 

Hie  Conflantino  filius  ottus  e*-at. 
In  villa  fertur  Rex  ifte  perifle  Forenfi, 
Undecimo  Regni  fole  rounte  fui. 
908.  Periit  Dofnaldus  Rex  Scottorum  ;  poft  quern, 
Conftantinus  idem,  cujus  pater  Hed  fuit  Albus, 

Bis  deca  Rex  annis  vixerat,  atque  decern. 
Andreae  fan£ti  fuit  hie  quinquennis  in  urbe, 
Religionis  ubi  jure  fruens  obiit. 
94-3«  Obiit  Conftantinus  Rex  Scottorum. 
Huic  rex  Malqolmus  fucceffit  ter  tribus  anni^. 

Regis  Dofnaldi  filius  ille  fuit. 
Interfeccrunt  in  ulum**  hunc  Moravlenfes, 
Gentis  apoftaticae  fraude  doloque  cadit. 
.  952.  Rex  Scottorum  Malcolmus  interficitur. 
Poft  Hunc  Indulfus  totidem  regnaverat  annis, 

Ens  Conftantini  filius  Edfaydae.  ^ 

In  bello  pugnans,'  ad  fl u minis  oftia  Collin, 
Dacorum  gladiis  protinus  occubuit. 

»  In  Stratalun.         *  f.  occiditur.         «  MS.  iir  DuDdureil 
pb ;  i.  e.  probus,  ^  MS*  I  ulu  h^* 
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^   961.  Rex  Scottorum  Indulfus  occiditur  ;  poft  quem, 
Quatuor  et  femis  Rex  Duf  reghavit  ariftis, 
Malcolmo  natus  Regia  jura  gerens. 
t        Hunc  intcrfecit  gens  perfida  Moravienfis^ 
Cujus  erat  gladiis  caefus  in  urbe  Foresl 
Sol  abdit  radios,  ipfo  fub  ponte  latente, 
Quo  fuit  abfconfus,  quoque  repcrtus  erat. 
965.  Rex  Duf  Scottorum  interficitur.     Poft  quern, 
Filius  Indulfi  totidem  quoque  Rex  fuit  annis. 

Nomine  Culenus,  vir  fuit  iniipiens.    * 
Fertur  apud  Lovias  ilium  truncafle  Radhardus, 
Pro  rapta  nata  quam  fibi  rex  rapuit. 
969.  Rex  Scottorum  Culcnus  perimitur.  Poft  quem» 
Inclytus  in  Scotia  fertur  regnaiie  KineduSi 

Malcolmi  natus,  quatuor  et  deca  bis. 
Ifte  Fotherkernae  telis  fit  et  arte  peremptus, 
N^tae  Cuncari  Fimberhele  fraude  cadens. 

994.  Rex  Scottorum  Kined  occiditur ;  poft  qucm, 
Rex  Conftantinus,  Culeno  filius  ortus. 

Ad  caput  amnis  Aven  enfe  peremptus  erat. 
In  Tegalere ;  regens  uno  Rex  et  femis  annis> 
Ipfum  Kinedus  Malcolonida  ferit. 

995.  Rex  Scottorum  Conftantinus  necatur.  Poft  qnemj^ 
*    Annorum  fpatio  Rex  Grim  regnaverat  o£lo. 

Kinedi  n  .  •  •  •  *  qui  genitus  Duf  erat. 
Quo  truncatus  erat  Bardorum  Campus  habetur, 
A  nato  Kined  ndmine  Malcolomi. 
1003.  Rex  Scottorum  Grim  necatur.     Poft  quem. 
In  vico  Glannis  ^  rapuit  mors  libera  regem. 

Sub  pede  proftratis  hoftibus  ille  pcrit. 
Abbatis  Crini,  jam  difti  filia  Regis/ 
Uxor  erat  Bethoc  *^  nomine  digna  fibi. 
1034.  Obiit  Malcolmus  Rex  Scottorum ;  et  Dunca- 
nus  nepos  ejus  ei  fuccefiit.    Ifte  Malcolmus  non  habuit 
filium,  fed  .filiam,  quae  erat  uxor  Abbatis  Duncaaeli 
Crini ;  et, 

£x  ilia  genuit  Duncanum  nomine  natum. 

Qui  fenis  annis  Rex  erat  Albania?. 
A  Fin  leg  natus  percuffit  euro  Macabeta ; 
Vulnere  lethali  Rex  apud  Elgin  obit. 
1039.  Obiit  Duncanus  rex  Scottorum,  cujus  r^num 
Macbet  fibi  ufurpavit. 

Rex  Macabeda  decem  Scotiae  feptemque  fit  annis, 

fn  cujus  regno  fertile  tempus  erat, 
Hunc  tamen  m  Lufnant  truncavit  morte  crudeli» 
Duncani  natus  nomine  Malcolmus « 
*  -Ad  Otto  i  b  Iannis.  '  Bechoc. 

1055- 
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1055.  Lulach  qiiatuor  menfes  et  dimidlum  regnavit. 
Menfibus  infelix  Lulach  tribus  extiterat  Rex : 

Armis  ejufdem  Malcolomi  cecidit. 
Fata  viri  fuerant  in  Strafbolgin,  apud  Effeg  z 
Heu  lie  incaute  Rex  mifer  occubuit ! 

Hos  in  pace  viros  tenet  infula  lona  fepultos. 
In  tumulo  Regum  Judicis  ufque  diem. 

1056.  Malcolmus  iilius  Dunecani  fufcepit  regnum 
Scotix  jure  hsereditario. 

^  Ter  deca  fexque  valens  annis,  et  menfibus  ofto," 
Malcolmus  decus  Rex  erat  in  Scotia. 
Anglonim  gladiis  in  bello  fternitur  heros  :   . 
Hie  Rex  in  Scotia  primus  humatus  erat. 
1093.  Dovenaldus  regnum  Scotiae  invalit:  de  quo 
dicitur: 

Menfibus  in  regno  fex  regnavit  Dovenaldus, . 

Malcolmus  Regis  frater,  in  Albania. 
Abflulit  hinc  regnum  Duncanus  Malcolomides ; 

Menfibus  et  totidcm  rex  erat  in  Scotia. 
Hie  fuit  occifus  Memenfibus  in  Monodedhno  % 
De  male  vivendo  plebs  premit  omnis  eum. 

Rurfus  Dofnaldus,  Dimcano  rege  perempto, 

Ternis  Rex  annis  regia  jura  tenet. 
Captus  ab  Edgaro,  vita  pvivatus  ;  at  ille 

Rofcolpin  obi  it,  oflaquc  lona  tenet. 

Poll  hunc  Edgarus  regnavit  ter  tribus  annis  ; 
Rex  Edenburgo  fertur  obiffe  probus. 

Regis  Alexandri  regnum  duravit  ariftis 

Quinque  bis  et  feptem,  menfibus  atque  ofto. 

In  Scotia  tota  poftquam  pax  firma  vigcbat, 
Fertur  apud  Strivelin  mors  rapuifle  regem. 

Bis  d^ca  Rex  annis  David  fuit  atque  novenis, 
In  Scotia,  caute  provida  profpiciens. 

Poftquam  caftellis  regnum  munivit,  et  armis. 
Rex  Carduillae  fertur  obifle  fenqx. 

Inclytus  in  Scotia  regnavit  Malcolomus  Rex, 
Bis  fenis  annis,  menfibus  atque  tribus. 

Non  fatis  in  regno  jam  tunc  pax  firma  yigebat: 
Fertur  apud  Gedewrhe  Rex  fine  labe  mori^ 

Quattuor  hi  Reges  jam  tunc  in  pace  fepulti. 
In  tumba  refident  Rex  ubi  Malcolomus. 


Alii  appellant  Monethefoen. 
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VctrUut  nadingi  and  ad£tion$  of  the  MS.  Succcffio  Regnm 
Scotonim  [Bib.  Boil.  C.  IV.  3.)  with  that  publi/hed  in 
Gale  and  Fulman,  Scriptorcs  Quindeciixu  Tbi  MS.  is 
Sxc.  XIII. 

V 

Fulman^  p.  595. 

Ling  I.  Kynctus. 

3.  bis — fex. 

4.  Fortemet — Stcrthcmoth. 
7.  Kynedi — Kyncti^ 

8*  Sconae — Scociae. 
9*  quinque  ter  annis — ^bis  ter  in  annis* 
10*  i^inedi— Kyneti. 

p.  596. 

t.  Albipcs  Edhus— ^Allipcs  Ethus^ 

a.  Grig  Dofnalidae— <7irt  Dungalidc. 

4.  Calun — Calim. 

5*  Girg  fua  vita  gcrens  annis  deca  tetra  et  ofto* 

6.  In  tenindurne  probus. 

7.  Qui — ^hic. 

9.  Anglica — Auglia, 
12.  Hie— qui. 

15.  Idem — item.     Hed — Edh. 
20.  Dofiialdi-^Donaldi. 
a  I.  Interfecerunt  hunc  ulrum  Moravicnfcs. 

24.  Edfaydae.-— Ethaide. 

25.  Collin—Colli. 

27.  Semis — Senis.    Ariftis— areftis, 
35*  Lovias— Lemias. 
37.  Kinedvis — Kyncdus. 

P-  597- 

u  Ifte  Forchirkern  tells  et  arte  peremptus. 
2-  Cuncari  Fimberhele— Cumcari  Fimglenc. 

4.  Aveij — Amon. 

5.  In  Tegalere — Jus  regale.     Annis — anno* 
6*  MaJcolonida — Malcolomida. 

7.  Grim — Grym. 

8.  Kyneci  natus  quern  genuit  Dnferat* 
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Lm  9*  campus  habetur — ^tempus  habetur. 
10.  Kined— ICyneth. 

Iceni  Malcolmus  deca  ter  regnavit  ariftis  ; 
In  pugnis  miles  bellicus,  atque  probus* 
IX*  Glannis — ^Glamnes.    Libera — improba^ 

12.  proftratis — ^paratis.    pcrit — ruiu 

13.  Abbatis — Aibertis. 
14;  Bethoc-— Betholk. 

17.  Finleg — ^Finleth.    JVIacabeta — ^Machabeda« 

18.  Vulnere — ^Funerc.    Elgin — Elgyn. 

19.  Macabeta — ^Machabeda. 

21..  Tamcn  in  Lufnant — in  Lumphanan.  ^ 

23.  Lulach — LutatuSi  or  Lucatus. 

25.  Eflcg— Efly. 

26.  occubuit— opprimitur; 
29*  feiygue*-quinque« 

30.  decus— -di£biis. 

34.  Malcolmus — Malcolmi. 

^^.  Makolomides-^Malcolomido. 

^  598- 

1.  fiait— erat.    Mernenfibus — Mcrmenfibus, 

Monodedhno— Monehedne» 

2.  De— Set. 
3»  Dofiialdtfs^— Dovenaldus* 

Edgaro — Edgario .  Vita  priyatus-— vifu  privatur« 
Rafcolpin— Rofcolbyn, 
8.  Edinburgo — Edingburgo. 
9*  ariftis — areftis. 
10.  odo — ^tribus. 
ii»  firma — form» 
12.  regem — virum. 
1 6.  Carduillae — Cadimille. 

[David  I.  1124.] 

lilius  m  regno  quidam  fuit  infidiator. 

Quern  cum  cepiflet,  lumine  privat  eiirn* 
Hunc  ex  pane  cibat :  cui  regis  nata  folebat 

Currere  ludendo ;  quam  fodit  ultor  atrox* 
Cum  videt  hatae  pregnans  rcgiria  cruorem, 

Anxia  quem  peperit  ut  caro  nuda  fpit. 
lUe  comes  fuerat  Henricus,  duftor  ad  arma ; 

JMalcolmi^  Wilhelmi  pater,  atque  David  : 

[Mal- 
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I 

[Malcom  IV.  1 153.] 

Condittis  in  Kelton  prevenit  morte  parentem. 

Malcolmi  laudem  vita  pudica  perit. 
Hie  fucccffit  avo  traftando' regia  feptra. 

Bis  fenis,  £ffr.  as  lim  18  ;  the  ijih  bting  omitted* 

20.  Gedcwrhe — ^Gcdwdte. 

21.  tunc— ^funt. 

%%.  tumba  refident — tumbaque  jacent. 
Malcolomus — Malcolmus. 

[WlLLIELMUS  1 165.] 

Flos  rcgum,  rcgnique  vigor  ;  decus  omne  virorum, 
Wilelmus,  celum,  rex  probus,  ingreditxiF. 

Annis  in  regno  jam  quinquaginta  pera^s. 
In  Strivilino  mors  rapit  atraienem. 

Pridie  rex  obiit  Nonas,  in  pace,  Decembris  : 
Qui  Prodocenfi  conditur  almus  humo. 

[Alexander  II.  1214.] 

Tunc  agitur  regimen  facientis  rcgia  feptra 

Regis  Alexandria  nobilis  et  pii. 
Cleri  prote£Vor ;  rigid i  quoque  juris  amator ; 

Munificufque.dator ;  inclitus  ifte  fuit. 
Ter  deca»  cum  quinque,  regni  cum  fecerat,  annis ; 

Fuit  in*  Ergadia :  lit  fine  fine  manet. 
Fine  caret  jure,  cujus  probitatis  honeftas 

Per  famam  vivit ;  per  bona  fafta  viget. 
Ergadia  moritur  06to  cum  feqerat  Idus 

Julius*     Ac  Melros  ofla  fepulta  tenet. 

[Alexander  III.  1249.] 

Nomen  habet  patris ;  utinam  patris  afta  fcquatur 
FiliuSy  Albani  qui  modo  fceptra  tenet. 
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NuMfiERiV.     ktngs  of  Norway. 


TH  E  hiftory  df  Norway  Hai  had  a  fitlgiilkr  fate ; 
for  whiid  in  that  of  Detitnark,  aild  Sweden* 
writers  and  materials  are  wanting,  till  a  late  period,  thel 
Norwegian,  on  the  contrary,  labours  under  an  eiicefs 
of  materials  ;  owing  to  the  nudiber  of  Icelandic  Sagas,  ^ 
chiefly  relating  tq  Norway,  the  parent  country  of  Ice- 
lindk  Snorto's  hiftory,  in  particular,  is  merely  that  of 
Norway ;  tho  his  firft  bdok  contain^  the  Swddim  kings; 
down  to  the  conqueft  of  Sweden  by  Ivir  Vidfktme 
king  of  Denmark,  about  the  year  760 ;  becaufe  thofy 
princes,  Who  gained  the  coinmand  of  all  Norway,  were  ' 
defccnded  from  the  Swedifli  race.  The  work  of  Siiorro 
is  very  prolix,  and  full  of  private  anecdotes ;  being,  like 
the  other  Sagas,  Memoirs,  and  not  Hlftdry; 

Twenty,  or  more,  petty  monarchies  prevailed  ill 
Norway,  till  the  ninth  eentury.  About  the  year  760 
Ingiald^  king  of  Sweden,  was  viriquiftied  hy  Ivar  king 
of  Denmark.  OUfj  fon  of  Ingiild,  retired  to  the  liorth- 
weft  of  Sweden;  and  foilnded  a  kingdom:  His  fori 
Halfdan  Whitbein,  by  the  help  of  many  Swedifh  re- 
fugees, fubdued  a  great  part  of  the  fouth-eaft  of  Nor* 
way,  about  pfefent  Chriftiana.  To  him  fucceeded 
Eyftein,  his  foh,  king  of  tile  faid  pfert  of  J^Jorway,  an- 
ciently called  Raumilrik  and  Wettfold.  His  fori  wag 
Halfdan  ;  and  Halfdan's  fon  Gudreyd  ;  rt^xt  Olaf  foil 
6f  Gudreyd,  and  Ragrivald  fon  of  Olaf;  all  fufcceffive 
kings  of  the  fame  territory.  Then  followed  Halfdait 
Swart  brother  of  Olaf,  and  fon  of  Gudreyd,  with  whom 
the  real  liiilory  of  Norway  dawni.  It  is  rematkablc 
that  Snorro,  who  gives  the  above  account^  makes  every 
king  father  and  fon,  till  the  real  hiftdry  begins  ;  when 
no  fuch  fucceffion  is  found,  but  vdrious  contirigencies 
happen.  Now  as  it  is  impoilible  that  fucceffion  fhould 
be  regular  in'  a  barbaric  kingdom,  and  irregular  as  it 
became  civilized,  Snorro's  genealogies  are  certainly 
ialfe,^  till  the  real  hiftory  dawns«     The  names  may  hs 
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real :  but  that  every  king  facceeded  his  father  is  fifti* 
tious  in.  itfelf;  and  incdniiftent  with  all  real  accounts 
ef  the  barbaric  government  of  the  Goths. 

About  870  Halfdan  Swart,  king  of  Weftfold  and 
Riumarik,  lubdued  two  or  three  other  petty  kingdoms. 

About  900  HaRALD  I.  Harjagre  fucceeded  his  fa- 
ther Halfdan  Swart:,  and  about  910  conquering  the 
feveral  petty  kingdoms,  became  mafter  of  all  Norway. 
He  died  in  936^ 

936.  Eric  L  Blfidox^  a  fon  of  Haral^,  attempted  td 
feize  the  kingdom;  but  was  forced  to  retire  to  £ngland« 

937»  HaKon  1.  the  Good,  a  fon  of  H^tald^  whd  had 
been  educated  in  England  by  king  Athelfian,  wsis  chcr^ 
fen  king*  He  was  a  Chriftian,  but  could  not  convert 
his  fubjefts  \  and  was  (lain  in  963,  aftef  reigning  26 
years. 

963.  Harald  It.  Qrafelds  foil  of  Eric  Blodox,  and 
l^is  brothers,  got  the  foveteignty.  But  Jfakon^  a  power- 
ful earl,  held  Drontheim,  the  province  in  which  thd 
(capital  ftood,  fince  Norway  became  one  kingdom.     In 

?70  earl  Hakon  was  forced  to  fly^to  Denmark.     King 
[arald  was  flain  in  977. 

978.  Hakon  was  made  Earl  of  Norway  by  the  Da- 
hifh  kiilg^  upon  homage.  This  earldom  laded  till  996^ 
when  Hakon  was  flain  4 

9q6.  Olaf  I.  Trygva fifty  a  defcendatit  of  Harald 
l4arfagre,  coming  from  Ireland,  aflumed  the  kingdom, 
't'ho  he  teigned  only  four  yearsj  he  it  much  celebrated 
by  northern  hiflory.  He  was  certiinly  a  great  prince ; 
and  with  much  courage  and  conduft  forced  his  whole 
fubjedts  to  become  Chriflians*  Iceland  vf2LS  alfo  con- 
verted ;  and  Vinland  a  |)art  of  North  America  difcO- 
yered ;  during  this  Ihbrt,  but  gloriotis  reign.  He  was 
killed  in  a  fea  fight,  againfl  the  kings  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  in  the  year  1060. 

1C0O4  Norway  was  partly  fubjeft  to  Denmark  and 
Sweden ;  partly  to  earl  £r/V,  fon  6f  earl  Hakoa*  In 
i0t2  earl  Eric  went  to  England. 

1 6 14.  Olaf  II.  the  Saints  a  relation  of'Olaf  Tryg- 
va&)n,  coming  froln  England  aduiiied  the  faeptet  of 
Norway.  This  faint  was  of  the  chtirch  militant,  for 
his  long  reign  is  full  of  incidents,  and  enterprise  ;  and 
occupies  a  fourth  part  of  Shorro's  work.  Olaf  was,  flain 
.  figbting  againft  the  Danes^  Auguft  lO^cx  He  is  th^ 
J>.ati:oh  faint  of  Nprway* 
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io30.  Stviiny  fon  of  Caiiute  the  great,  king  of  Eng- 
land and  Denmark,  ruled  Norway  till  1035;  when  he 
fled  to  Hardaknut  his  brother  in  Denmark. 

1035.  Majonus  I.  the  GOOD,  fon  of  Olaf  tlie  faint, 
was  chofen  king  of  Norway:  Having  agreed  with  Kar- 
daknut,  king  of  Denmark,  that  he  who  furvived  (hould 
inherit  the  dominions  of  the  other,  in  104!  Magnui 
the  good  became  King  of  Norway  and  Denmark! 
He  died  in  1047  :  and  StV'ein,  a  defcendant  of  Canute 
the  Great,  acquired  the  crown  of  Denmark. 

loi}.;.  Harald  III.  i/^r^/r^^,  brother  of  Olaf  the 
Saint,  became  king  of  Norway.  After  reigri^ing  i0 
years,  h^  was  (lain  in  a  battle  againft  Harold  kiiig  of 
England,  25  Sept.  1066  *. 

1067.  Olaf  III  Kyrre^  or  the  Peaceable,  fon  of 
Harald  Hardrad,  bejgan  his  reigri.  In  1C69  he  founded 
Bioigen  br  Befgen ;  aiVd  built  a  Hone  church  there ; 
and  improved  the  old  wooden  one.  In  1677  he  built  i 
ftone  church  at  Nidaros,  now  Droritheim,  And  placed 
the  relics  of  St.  Olaf  in  it.  He  died  22  Sept.  1093, 
ifter  a  happy  reign  of  26  years. 

1093;  MAct^us  II.  Barfetta,  fon  of  Olaf  ICyrre  be- 
came king.  Ha  km  was  however  chofen  king  pf  part  of 
Norway,  but  died  in  1095.  Ill  1098  Magnus  under- 
took his  famous  expedition  to  the  Orkneys,  and  He- 
budes,  which  he  fubdued.  In  1 102  he  went  on  another 
expedition :  ^nd  was  flain  in  Ireland  iii  i  103.   .     . 

1103;  Sigurd  I.  Jorfalafdr^  EvstEiN,  and  Olaf, 
the  three  foris  of  Magnus  Baerfetta,  reign  together.  Si- 
gurd is  fimed  for  his  expedition  into  the  Mediterranean, 
and  valiAnt  aftiorts  in  diftaiit  realms,  j  107 — 1 1 11.  In 
1 1 16  Olaf  died.     Eyfteiri  in  1123.     Sigiird  in  113O. 

1136;  MaCUVsUU  iBlinda^  fbn  of  Sigurd,  becam^ 
king  of  Norway.  But  half  of  the  kingdom  was  affigned 
to  Harald  Gil^  fon  6f  Magnus  Basrfetta.  Inj  134  Ha- 
tald  is  defeated  by  Magnus ;  but  returning  with  affift- 
aiice  from  Deiimark,  he  takes  Magiius  captive,  caftrates 
him,  and  puts  out  his  eyes. 

1 135.  HaraId  JV.  Gilf  reigned  oae  jeit-,  and  was 
flain  in  a  cOnfpiracY* 

1136.  SicuRD  U.  and  Inqi  I.  fbnS  of  Harald  Gil, 
:ire  made  kings.     In   1142  Eyst^in,  another  fon  gf . 
Harald  Gil,  coming  from  Scotland  is  alfo  made  king 

'  ^  i'he  hiilory  of  l^orway  being  little  kpbwoj  the  author  Vfi%  in- 
4iuctd  CO  cbntiiiae  the  fcries  tm  th«  end.  ^ 
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with  his  brothers.  In  1 153  Eyftein  ravaged  t!ie  earfcril 
(hores  of  Scotland  and  England^  burned  Aberdeen,  &c« 
Drontheim  or  Nidaros  was,  in  1152,  made  an  archie- 
pifcopal  fee  by  the  Pope.  In  1155  Sigurd  was  (lain,  in 
a  I)attle  with  Ingi  his  brother.  Eyftein  fell  in  11 57; 
and  Hakon  was  chofen  in  his  ftcad.  Ingi  was  flain  in 
1161. 

1 161-  Hakon  IT.  Herdabreidy  fon  of  Sigurd,  be- 
comes king  of  Norway  :  (lain  in  1 162. 

1 162.  Magnus  IV.  fon  of  Erling  an  earl,  was  cho- 
fen king.  Sigurd^  fon  of  Sigurd,  reigned  o\\rr  a  province 
or  two.  In  1 1 75  the  famous  faftion  of  the  Birkabeins 
appeared  in  Vika,  or  the  fouth-eaft  of  Norway;  and 
continued  long  to  give,  and  take  away,  the  royalty. 
In  1 1 76  they  made  Eyjlein^  fon  of  Eyftein,  king  :  who 
being  flain  in  1177,  they  appointed  Sverir  in  his 
ftead. 

*;^*  Thus  far  from  the  chronology  of  the  Three  Firfi  Vo- 
lumes of  Snorroy  iotely  printed  at  Copenhagen*. 

1 177.  SuERiR  was  elefted  king  by  the  Birkbeins; 
after  great  tumult,  and  many  battles  with  Erling,  and 
\ Magnus  fon  of  Erling,  he  at  laft  became  king  of  Nor- 
way. He  was  long  infefted  by  the  Baglar,  a  powerful 
faftion,  whom  he  at  length Tupprefled.-  He  reigned  25 
years  ;  and  died  in  1 202. 

I2C2.  Hakon  ill.  fon  of  Suerir,  reigned  2  years; 
died  1204. 

1204.  GuTHORM  Stgurdfon^  grandfon  of  Suerir,  an 
infant  of  four  years  of  age.  Hakon  Galin,-  and  Peter 
Steiper,  governed  for  hnn.     Died  1205. 

1205.  ^NGi  II.  Boarfon^  infefted  by  Erii rig  chief  of 
the  Baglar,  and  by  Philip  who  fucceedcd  EiTing.  He 
gave  part  of  his  kingdom  to  Philip;  and  fo  appeafed 
the  Baglar.     Reigned  12  years.     Died  12 17. 

12174  Hakon  IV.  f  Hakon fon^  a  boy  of  thirteen,. 
He  gave  part  of  his  kingdom  to  Earl  Skuli,  his  fathcr- 

*  The  reft  is  from  an  abftra£f  of  Norwegian  hiftory,  st  the  end  of 
¥.ami  Nor'i  Kegnum,  Snorro  end»  at  Suerir.  The  hiflory  of  Nor- 
way after  this  is  taken  froin  Icelandic  hiflories  of  ^iifTereot  reigns,  as 
Suerisfagat  Hakon  faga^icc.  and  from  charters*  The  fourth  volurne 
of  Torfzeus  begins  at  Suerir;  but  his  chronology  is  inaccurate,  aod 
he  rarely  quotes  authorities.  Norway  ha^  no  native  hiftorian ;  for 
^I'hcodoric  the  monk,  who  ends  at  Suerir,  was  furely  a  German. 

t  Torfaeus  is  To  inaccurate  as  to  call  this  Hakon  IX.  and  the  mxt 
Hikon  VL  i    • 

in-. 


in-law,  to  avoid  fedition  ;  but  the  Earl  rebelling,  Hakon 
crulhed  him  ;  and  after  reigned  in  peace.  He  carried  on 
a  war  againft  Scotland,  with  little  fuccefs  :  died  on  the 
expedition  ;  and  was  buried  at  Drontheini  or  Nidaros, 
1263,  after  reigning  47  years. 

1263.  Magnus  V.  fon  of  Hakon,  had  been  de- 
clared king  in  1259,  four  years  before  his  father's  death. 
His  virtues  equalled  his  father's.  He  cultivated  peace, 
and  reformed  the  laws  ;  whence  he  was  called  Lagebeiter^ 
He  died  1280,  after  reigning  21  years. 

1280.  Eric  H.  fon  of  Magnus,  carried  on  a  long 
war  againft  the  Danes.    Reigned  19  years  :  died  1299. 

1299.  Hakon  V.  another  fon  of  Magnus,  continued 
the  war  with  the  Danes  :  reigned  20  year's  ;  died  13 19. 

1319.  Magnus  VI.  Smcck,  fon  of  Eric,  made  king  of 
Norway  and  Sweden,  when  a  child  ;  and  added  to  his 
realm  the  province  of  Sconen  in  Denmark.  He  gave 
Sweden  to  his  fon  Eric;  and  Norway  to  his  fon  Ha- 
kon. Eric  having  died,  the  Swedes  rebelled  againft 
Magnus;  and  put  him  in  prifon,  in  the  46th  year  of 
his  reisn.  Being  delivered  by  his  fon  Hakon  in  137 1» 
he  paffed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Norway.  He 
perifhed  in  palling  the  bay  of  Borxielnbrd,  1374. 

1374.  Hakon  VI.  fon  of  Magnus,  had  Norway 
during  the  life  of  his  father ;  v/hom  to  redeem  from 
captivity,  he  carried  on  a  long,  war  againft  the  Swedes. 
He  took  to  wife  Margaret,  daughter  of  VValdemar  king 
of  Denmark :  and  died  in  1380,  after  reigning  25  years. 

1381.  Olaf  IV.  fon  of  Hakon  VI.  was  firft  chofen 
king* of  Denmark,  1376,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father 
acceded  to  Norway,  J  381.  He  died  without  childrei:^ 
1387  :  and  thus  left  both  his  kingdoms  to  his  mother 
Margaret ;  who  added  a  third  by  conquering  Albert 
king  of  Sweden.  Sweden  was  delivered  frojn  the  Danes 
by  Guftaf  Wafe,  1523:  but  Norway  has,  ever  finc9 
1387,  remained  attached  to  Denmark*, 

*  Thp  Baghr^  a  fa6tion  raifed  by  the  clergy,  difturbeH  Ndrway 
much  in  the  13th  century.  Magnus  V.  excludeii  the  depurit*  of  ih« 
people  from  the  National  Allenibly  ;  which  after  conliited  only  of 
nobles  and  clergy,  fo  that  the  power  of  the  king,  Snd  (  f  the  peoute, 
was  loft.  He  alfo  introduced  hereditary  dignities,  Magnus  VI.  liv^ 
ing  chitfly  in  Svveden,  Norway  was  left  to  the  powt-r  of  h.r  nobles, 
and  fell  CO  a  condition^  from  which  (he  never  recovered. 
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Number  V,     Kings  of  Denmdrh 


IT  may  fafcly  be  denied  that  ^.ven  the  fabulous  pait 
of  Danilh,  Swedifti,  gr  Nprwegian  hiftory,  can  be 
carried  to  an  earlier  date,  than  the  year  500  after  Chrift. 
T h6  number  of  kings,  of  whoiix  (according  to  the 
fouixdcil  principles  of  chronology),  not  more  than  ten 
.y^ars,  at  a  medium,  can  be  aifigned  to  es^ch  ;  inftead  ot 
thirty,  or  a  generation,  as  abfurdly  put  by  the  nortbern 
antiquaries ;  ferves  to  ^fcertain  this  epoch.  The  Sla- 
vonic nations  of  Poland  and  Ruffia,  who  hj^d  writers 
rather  before  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  ajfc  yet  con- 
tented to  begin  even  their  fabulous  hiftory  in  the  fe- 
yenth  and  eighth  centuries.  In  digefting  this  feriesof 
Danifh  kings,  Torfoeus  is  followed,  as  to  the  names, 
preceding  the  ninth  century ;  his  arguments  againff 
Saxo,  concerning  that  period,  being  conclufive.  But 
that  part  is  fabulov^s,  not  hiftorical :  and  when  Torfaeu* 
comes  to  the  ninth  century.  He  errs  by  fuppofing  that 
Jiis  Iflandic  fagas,  of  fufficiently  fabulous  faith  to  checl; 
the  fables  of  Saxo,  could  be  fet  againft  Eginhart,  Adam 
of  Bremen,  and  others,  who  wrot^  cepturies  before  any 
of  thcfe  lilandic  Sagas  were  im.^gii^d,  Adam  oftBrc- 
men  gives  the  fucceifion  of  m^ny  Danifh  and  Swedifh 
kings,  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  :^];ul. his  autho- 
rity is  here  followed,  as  a  far  nearer  writer,  ^oth  in 
time  and  place,  than  thpfe  Sagas;  which  being  Written 
in  Iceland,  Ihew  a  peculiar  ignorance  concerning  Dcn- 
floark,  the  moft  foutherly  of  the  Scandinavian  king- 
doms. As  Adam  is  confefledly  right  in  his  account  of 
Svvedilh  kings,  he  is  certainly  lb  in  that  pf  the  Danifc; 
nor  is  to  be  fuppofed  that  he  took  kings  of  Jutland  for 
thofc  of  Denmark,  as  fome  Danifti  antiquaries  dream ; 
for  he  diftingiailhcs  Jutland  by  its  own  hame^  or  by. 
that  of  Danra  Cijmarinay  as  diftinft  from  Denmark,  01 
Sealand,  whofe  kings  he  mentions.  And  as  he  precedes 
Saxo  by  a  vvhqle  centtn^y,  and  the  lilandic  fagas  by  two, 
and  had  his  accounts  fronfi  Swein  IL  king  of  Denmark 
Jiimfelf;  he^  defer ves  more  faith,  by  eyery  rule  of  hii- 
tbric  authority,  tlian  any  later  writer. 


v.  •    - 
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From  Torfaus  and  Mqllei^ 

Skiold,  fay  abmt  A,  D.  coo, 
fridlefl,     . 
Frodi  I. 
Fridlcfil, 
Havar. 
Frodi  11, 
Vermund, 
OlafU 
Dan. 

trodl  III, 

lialfdan  I,  about  A*  Di  61Q,' 
Fridlcf  III. 
blafll, 
Frqdi  IV, 
Ingiald. 
Halfdanll. 
Frodi  V, 
Pelgo. 

Hrolf  Krak  about  A.  D.  700. 
'  Interreign  of  uncertain  length,  the  kiqgdocpi  being, 
fplit  in  divifions  *• 
Ivar  Vidfatme  750, 

From  ancient  French  and  German  writers^  Eginbart^  ^§iam 

of  Bremen^  &c. 

Heriold,  (perhaps  the  f?^iue  with  the  Harald  Hyldet-!. 
and  of  Icelandic  fagas),  A.  D.  770, 

Sigfrid,  776  :  (perhaps  the  Sigurd  B^ing  of  Iccljindiq 
accounts.) 

Godfrid,  ^00. 

Hqmingy  810.  ^    ^  - 

^eriold  and  Reginfrid,  812.  (This  laft  is  perhaps 
Jlegnar  Lodbrog,  who  muft  have  flouriftied  about 
820;  as  in  870  his  grandfons  flew  St.  Edmund 
the  king.  Adam  of  Bremen,  p.  14.  mentions 
Inguar  filim  Lodparchi^  about  86^,  as  ravaging 
France.) 

*  Torfaeui  in  his  Series,  p.  136,  here  infcrts  HrooTt  ValdoT^  Witf- 
%ali,  Halfdaut  as  anccftors  of  Ivar  Vidfatnic,  hut  not  as  kiPg^  oi 
(^^9iparkj  as  appears  from  the  after  part  of  his  work. 

Y  4  lIoriQ 


Horic  I.  827. 
Horic  II,  8^4. 
Sigifrid  870, 
Hclgo. 

Plaf  king  of  Sweden  conquered  Denmark,  fibout  89  c, 
Ehnob,  1    u-    r 
,  <3prd,     1   ^''  ^°»^-  . 
Sigeric. 

Hardegon  pf  Norway. 
Hardeknut. 

^fier  this  all  accounts  agra^ 

(jurm,  or  Gormo,  920, 
Harald  Blaatand,  945. 
Swein  I.  985. 
Canute  the  Great,  1014^ 
Hardaknut,  1035. 
Magnus  the  Good,  1041, 
^vvein  II.  1O47  to  1074. 
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KvMBEK  VI.     Kings  of  Swedtn. 


TH  E  more  anciept  Swedilh  kings  are  from  Snorro ; 
who  goes  down  to  tvar  Vidfatme,  about  A.  D, 
5 60,  in  a  clear  fucceffion.  After  which  they  are  drawn 
from  Adam  of  Bremen  ;  from  fcattered  parts  of  Snorro ; 
and  from  the  Series  Regum  Donia  of  Torfaeus ;  the 
Swedes  having  no  native  hiftory,  tiJl  the  fourteenth 
century.  Odin  an^  Nior4  are  mythologic,  and  have 
no  place  here. 

Fiolner,  totefmporary  with  Frodi  I.  king  of  Den- 
-    mark,  about  A.  D.  ^zq. 

Svedger. 

Vanland. 

Vifbur. 

Domald, 

Domar. 

Dyggvi. 

Dag. 

Agni;  about  A.  D..60Q. 

Aliek,    }    ^      ,u 

Eirek.    i    ^^g"^?"^- 

Yngyi,  }  *°S«hcr. 

Hugleik, 

Haki. 

Jorund. 
Ani. 

Egil. 
Ottar, 

Adils,  cotemporary  with  Hrolf  Kral^  according  to 

Snorro,  about  A,  D.  700, 
Eyften. 
Yngvar. 
Aunund. 
Jngiald. 

Tyai: 
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Ivar  Vidfalme,  king  of  Denmark,  conquers  Sweden 
about  A.  D.  76o»  and  Snorro's  feries  cloies ;  he 
now  proceeding  to  Norwegian  hiftory.  Adam  of 
Bremen  begins  with  Biorn  A^D.  829  :  and  from 
Ivar  Vidfatme  to  Biorn  the  feries  is  very  obfcurc. 
Snorro  docs  not  even  mention  'one  king  of  Upfal 
or  Sweden,  after  Ingiald^  till  the  time  of  Haralci 
Harfagre  king  of  Norway,  or  abcnit  the  year  910 
"when  Eric  occurs*. 

From  Adam  of  Bremen^ 

fiiorn  I.  829* 

An^und  I.  840. 

OJaf  I.  850. 

Biorn  t  II.  855^ 

J^ric  1.  870. 

Olaf  II.  890,  conquers  Denmark*     Adam^  P*  ^^ 

Brk  II.  go8.  / 

Ring,  920. 

Eric  III. 

Around  II.  950. 

Stentil  I. 

Eric  IV.  970. 

Olaf  III.  Skotkonung,  9^90, 

Amund  Jacob,  1019. 

Uahfty  1041* 

Stenkil  II.  1059. 

jngi  the  Pious,  1066. 

After  this  the  feries  i^  clear^  as  the  Daiufii  i% 
after  Gortno  929. 

*  It  is  ftid,  from  Icelandic  Sagas,  that  the  Danes  held  Sweden  is 
fnbjedioB  for  a  long  time ;  and  the  kings  were  generally  thofe  oi 
I>eDiiiark.  From  Lagerbring'«  Ui^ory  of  Sweden  the  followio|| 
Icelandic  feries  appears.' 

9^*1^  Hildetand,  grandfon  of  Jlvar  by  a  daughter. 

Sigurd  Ring,  nephew  of  the  laft. 

Hegnar  Lodbrog,,  foD  of  Sigurd  Ring. 
But  this  fucceffion'is  very  doubtful. 

t  Thofe  in  Italic  letter  are  not  named  by  Adanu 
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Number.  VII^  .  £arA  pf  the  Orlnejt. 


TH  E  firft  nui^ber  qn  the  right  hand  Is  the  page  of 
Torfaeus^  and  the  fecond  that  of  the  Ofkneyinga 
Saga»  in  yrhich  the  hiftory  of  each  may  be  found  *• 

Frm  Torfauu  ^nd  the  Orkn.     From  the  pipkma  in  WaU 
Sa^a.  laci^s  Orkneys. 

^b.  91:^0.  Rognwald,                  Rognald.  7.  3, 

920.  Sigurd  I.                      Siv^rd-  12.  3. 

Guttorm,                    Gothum*  14-  3. 

Hallad,  ,  17,-^ 

Einar  Torf,  Egyard  TurfFcid,.  18.  3. 

22.  3. 
22.  3. 

940.  Thdrfin  Haufa-         Thurwidc^  Ged- 

kliufur.  clevar.  24.  3s 


936,  ^rnkeU.  1 
Erlend.   J 


970.  Arnfin. 
-    Havard. 


fons  of  ^4-  5* 


^^^V-         f Thorfin.  ^4-  S 

okuh.        I  24.  5, 

980,  L^udver,/  HIauderyen  24.  s- 

996.  Sigurd  iLflain  10 14.  Sivard,  27.  5. 

Thorfin,  made  Earl    Thurfin,  fonof  51.  ^. 

about  1028*.  Sigurd  II.  by  a 

ds^ughter  of 

Malcom»  l^ing 

of  Scotland.  ' 

Rognvald.  /       cj.  4jj» 

5064.  Paul.     1  Erlin.l  07.  91V 

Erlend.  J  '  faul.  /  67;  -91. 

1099.  Erling.  Erlinll.  •— jiii,. 

. . .' 
'I  •  • .  • 

*  At  the  end  of  Orkneyioga  Saga  is  a  bad  lift*  of  the  Earhi  in, 
^hich  Cormac  a  xnonk  w^io  preachp^  in  the  Qrkneylj^  is  given  as  o^    / 
^e  Humbert  •    ■•      *  -'     -        ►        "'    .       •' ,    . 
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Ab.  1 103.  Hacon. 

Magnusl. 


/ 


(Sandus  \ 

flai^i  by  Hacon  mo, 

inc.  Haraldl.  1  ^^  ,.^a 
Paul.         1  '^"3&- 

Koli,  or  Rognvald  "J 
1130—1159.       / 
Erlend  to  1158*      / 
Harald  II.  fon  of  \ 
Madad,  Earl  of 
Athole,  1150 — 
1 198. 
Harald  III.     Vrtp,  I 
IIQO — ii'9i.       J 
1 198.  David,  to  1215. 1 

Ion,  to  1231.     J  John 
123^.  Magnus  II. 


D    I    X. 

Hacoin. 

Magnus  I./  86.  132. 


\  90.  141, 


Roland. 

Eric. 
Harild  *. 


91.  I4'» 
91.  141. 
98*  i69« 

129.  327. 
113.  231. 


145.  407. 


154.  419. 
Magnus  II.  from  163. 
whom  Alex,  took 


1239.  Gibbon. 

1256. 

1267.  Magnus  fIL 

1274.  Magn\js  IV. 

1284.  Ion. 

1305.  Magnus  V. 


Sutherland. 

Gilbert  I.  i65, 

Gilbert  II. 

Magnus  III.  172. 

Magnusi  IV.  172. 

John.  172. 

Magnus  V, 

Malis  Comes  de 

Stratherne. 


*  Here  is  a  defeA  in  the  Diploma,  evidently  owing  to  the  com« 
piler  mi  (taking  Harald  I.  and  II.  for  the  fame  perfon  ;  a  coiproop 
caufe  of  erroi^in  old  chronicles.  The  Orkoeyinga  Saga,  being  writ- 
ten fo  near  the  time,  is  full  and  veracious  concerning  thefe  omitted 
earls.'  It  ends  with  Jon  :  and  the  account  of  Torfa:us. after  is  very 
lame,  fo  that  the  Qiploma  deferves  much  credit.  To  Magnus  V. 
he  adds  an  Argifel  13431  who  witnefTes  a  charter  that  year  j  but  bad 
furely  only  the  title ;  and  an  Erirjgj/1, 13571  apparently  (he  fai^e  per<« 
fqn^ .  See  Orcadesy  p.  17^. 
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Number  VIII.     Some  themis  for  dlffiKtathns  on  Scotljb 

hijiory. . 


*^*  Scotland  is  certainly  that  country  in  Europe^  if 
we  only  except  Ireland,  in  which  national  hiftory,  and 
antiquities,  are  moll  neglefted.  If  any  tafte  for  the 
fubjeft  fhould  ever  arife,  fuch  themes  as  the  following 
may  be  expefted  to  be  treated  in  Latin,  the  univer&l 
language  of  the  learned.  On  the  continent  there  is  not 
a  country,  which  cannot  boaft  of  many  of  the  kind. 

T)i  prims  Sc7tia  habitat :ribus, 

De  regno  Strathdydenji. 

Di  regno  Cumhrite. 

De  origint  Caltdonum  vA  PiBorum* 

De  nominibus  montium^  fiuminuniy  oppidorum  in  Scotia* 

De  Provincia  Vejpaftana. 

De  regiiE  fuccejfionis  jure  ap ud  Pi  ffos . 

De  ftirpe  r^gali  Pi^tirum,  r 

De  chronologia  regum  PiUorum. 

Di  hngua  Pinlca, 

De  moribus  Pi^orum. 

De  origine  Dalriadorum* 

De  Jttacoitis. 

De  r/gi^o^  et  regibus,  Dalriadcrum^ 

De  antin  quo  Sp/vacus  regnum  acccpit* 

De  deftSlione  Jiirpis  regain  Dalrtadina^  circa  J.  D,  740^ 

De  geneahgia  Kennethi  filii  Alpini, 

De  parte  obfcura  hjloria  Dalriadims^  oh  Am  D,  740,  ad 

A.  D.  843. 
De  moribus  et  lingua  Dahiadorumt      1 
De  unione  Pi^ot  um  et  Dalriadorum^  fuh  Kenneibo  Alpini 

filio, 
De  anno  quo  Kennethus  Alpini  f,  mortuus  eft. 
D  tempore  quo  Norvegi  Hebudes  et  Orcades  Qccuparunt. 
De  rebus  geftis  Malcolmi  Secundi, 
De  anno  quo  Macbithui  occifus  eft. 

Di 


4$o 
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De  patfi  Malcolmi  Urtii.     . 

jfn  Laudonia  ad  Angliam  vel  ad  Scotiam  pertinebai  r 

Cur  H  quandn  PiUinia  nomen  fiovum  Scotia  aceepit  ? 

Di  convirJioHe  Pi^orum.  vtl  ScoUrmn  bbdiernorumk 

Difundationi  ecclejia  Abirmibinfisk 

De  bi/ioria  Hebudum. 

Di  abbatibus  Hyona. 

Di  CuUiis* 

Cur  liters  tarn  fir o  intir  Pi^osy  vil  Scotos  btdiirnos^  on€& 

funtf 
Topograpbta  Scotia  medii  avu 
Origifus  EdiJtiurgi9tfiSj  &c.  &c«  ^c^ 


tABtti 


i^oL  n.  p.  350,. 


k  Donall.  85o. 


5.  Grig  883.. 


10 


H 
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-   Di  pain  Malcolmi  UrtiL     . 
jfn  Laudonia  ad  Angliam  vel  ad  Scotiam  pertinetai  ? 
Cur  rt  quando  PiSiinia  nomen  fioxmm  Stotia  accepit  ?, 
Di  convirfione  Pi^orum,  Vil  Scoiomm  bbdiernorum^ 
Defundationi  eceUJia  Mirmibinfisk 
Di  hi/ioria  Hebudum. 
Di  abbatibus  Hyona. 
Di  Culdiis* 
Cur  iitinc  tam/iro  intir  Pl^os^  vil  Scoios  bidiirnos^  oria 

funi  ? 
Topigrapbia  Scotia  medii  €evu 
Ortgims  EdinburgifffiSj  &c.  &g«  ^c^ 


tABtfei 


i^oL  n.  p.  350, 


i  Donal:  L  86o. 
5.  Grig  883... 


10, 
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PIKS- 
Draft  I.  414. 

Talorc  II.  452.    \ 
Kethati  I.  458. 
Pruft  11.481. 
CaUn  I.  511. 
Dadroft  ^23. 
Drnft  III.  I      ^ 
Draft  IV.  $  5*4- 
Gamat  HI.  535. 
Gatltram  5^. 
Talorc  HI.  543. 
Draft  V.-554. 
Galan  H*  555- 
Btudill.  557.   ' 
Garnat  IV.  587. 
Nethan  II.  598. 
Kenneth  I.  618. 
Gamat  V.  637. 
Brudi  III.  641. 
talorc  IV.  646. 
Talorgan  I.  658. 
Garnat  VI.  662. 
Druft  VI.  669. 
Bfudi  IV.  676. 
Tharan  II.  697. 
Brudi  V.  701. 
Nethan  III.  712. 
Drnft  VII.  7 
Elpiii  1.      S  ^  ^' 
Cnguft  I.  732. 
BnidiVl.  761. 
Kenneth  IL  763.' 
Elpin  n.  775. 
Dru(l  VUl.  779. 
Talorgan  II.  784. 
Canul  786. 
Conftantin  I.  7^1. 
tJnguft  11.821. 

Draft  IX.      7«,, 
Talorgan  III.  $*3  3 

Uvcn  836. 
Vered  819. 
BfiHii  VII.  842- 
Kenneth  III.  843. 


.■iMpaaa*! 


DALRIAD3. 


Loam    7 

Oomaiigard  506k 
bengal  51 X* 


Gabran  545. 


2onal  I.  560. 
.\idan  575. 
£ochoid  I.  605. 
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*#*  Volurtie  1,  has  no  diftin^ion :  Vol.  II.  is  cx» 

prefied  thus,  XL  i,  &c» 

Tills  Index  does  not  take  in  the  Prefacei  Introduc»» 

tion,  nor  Appendixes. 


A. 

Afi  6  O  T  S,  their  dignity  in  the  middle  ages,  XU 
193.  271.  lay,  II.  195.   of  Hyona,  II.  268.  of 
Dunkeld,  II.  a68. 

Aber,  meaning  of,  147.  - . 

Abercorn,  feat  of  a  bilhopric,  .335* 

Abemethy,  church  of,  when  founded,  257*  2^6.  II.  267* 

Abernitli,  where,  II.  207.  208. 

Adomnan,  his  teftimony  concerning  Strat-Clyde,  6f. 
his  injun&ion  to  tranfcribers,  62.  his  account  of  tho 
boundary  bdtwefen  the  Piks  and  Dalriads,  316.  tef- 
timony concerning  Eochod  Buide,  II.  115.  Donal 
Brec,  II.  ii8.  ftory  of  Coronan,  an  Trif];^  bard,  LL 
144.  his  life  of  Coluraba  praifed,  1,1.  267.  when  he 
wrote,  II.  277. 

Agricola,  his  conquefts,  9,  his  forts,  45.  Calphuriiius, 
.58.  Roman  camps,  &c.  wrongly  imputed  to  him, 
215.  222.  fcatnpigns,  218.  fortifies  Galloway,  219' 

Aldan,  his  reign,   II.   113.    greateft  of  the  Dalriadic 
kings,  II.  114.  ii8.  defeated,  li.  115.  his  death,  and 
•fons,  11.  115^ 

\  Z  ^  Ailred's 


INDEX. 

^Uitd*»  lil^  of  Niman,  66.  II.  a66.  * 

Albani,  a  name  of  the  Piks,  II.  232.  246.  whence,  236^ 
Albania,  a  name  of  Scotland,  II.  233.  fynonyraous  with 

Piklandy  II.  234. 236^  defcribed  by  an  ancient  writer, 

11.  235.  was  the,  caft  of  ^otland^  U-  236, 
Alcluid,  ^^.feqq.  fubdued/  77.   burnt,  ib,    not  Carlilc, 

84.  ftrength  of,  337. 
Ale,  the  drink  of  all  the  Goths,  277.  393. 
Alexander  III.  his  genealogy,  252. 
Alpin  oi-  Elpin,  PUtiftr  icing,  304.  anmher,  308.    II. 

131.  father  of  Kenneth,  II.  132.   name  Gothic,  II. 

161. 
Ammianus,  his  defcription  of  Britain  loft,  IM*  IL  71. 
Angli,  paiiited  tbemielves,.  326,  who,  II*  285.  when 

they  firft  came  to  Britain,  II.  288.  290. 
Anglo-Saxon  language  Belgic,  356.  fpecimen  of,  362. 
Angus  fon  of  Ere,  IL  92. 
y^ni^ak  of  Ulfter,  praife  of,  ^7*  coincide  with  the  Chro- 

inicon  PiAorum,  260.  miuakes,  II.  ii|.  117. 
Antiquaries,  good,  rarer  than  good  hiftorians,  4CX>.  ra(h, 

4O4.  differejice  between  the  Britilh  and  continental, 

II.  12.  3O. 
Antiquities  poetical  or  hiftorical,  164*  remarks  on  the 

ftudy  of,  398.    nocefiary  to  hiftory,  ib.   of  Britain 

Celtic  or  Gothic,  400.  404.   form  a  diftinft  fcience,. 

4CX^.  cannot  be  ^lluftrated  without  hiftory,  415.   mi- 

ferable  ftate  of  the  ftudy  in  Scotland,  II.  52. 
Antoninus,  wall  of,  46.  55. 
Arderyd,  or  Atterith,  battle  of,  74. 
Argyle,  ancient  limits  of,  II.  98.  not  in  Scotia,  IL  235. 

nor  in  Albania,  1 1.  236. 
Armorica,  extent  of,  188. 
Artga,  king  of  Stratclyde,  78. 
Arthur,  fi^bulous,  76.  places  named  from  him,  77, 
Afmund,  king  of  Vika,  ftory  of,  177. 
Athelftan,  king  of  £lngland,  defeats  Confiantin  IIL  IL 

^83.^ 

^ttacotti,  unknown  to  Ptolemy,  40.  210.  their  lan- 
guage, 136.  mixt,  137.  were  the  Dalriads^  !'•  70« 
Jeqq*  diftinguiflied^  in  the  Notitta  Imperii^  II.  72. 
number,  IL  95.   faid  to  eat  human  flefh,  IL  142. 

Apthoritieg,  ancient,  folc  foundations  of  hiftory,  107. 

162. 


Bag-pipe, 
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B. 

Bag-pipe,  ufed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  591.  mo* 

deni  in  Scotland,  392. 
'  fiaily  M.  cenfured,  401.  confuted,  402* 
Baly  meaning  of,  150.        ^ 
Ballads,  earlieft  poetry,  390. 
Barbaric  arts  intecefting,  41 1  •  monuments  how  ereftedy 

41a.   nations  different  from  favage,  !!•  35. 
Barrows  or  tumuli,  393,  412. 

Beda,  his  account  of  the  Piks,  119.  i88«  190*  of  tlie 
Pikiih  royal  election,  261.  explained,  271*   negleds 
cfaronolgy,  II.  60.  account  of  the  Dalriads,  II.  6i. 
Belgfls  Germans,  2i«  24.  pollefled  the  ibuth-eaft  of  Bri-  ' 
tain,  22.   their  boundaries,  ^.y.fiqq*  colonies  ampng 
the  Celts,  31.411.   fathers  of  the  Englifh  language 
and  people,  32.  2o8.    when  fettled  in  Bidtain,  20 r. 
11.  35.    their  language,  why  called  Anglic,  356.  dif-. 
covered  to  be  Saxon  by  Sir  J.  Clerk;  ^65.   progrefs> 
403.   of  Ireland,  II.  29.  (fee  Ireland.) 
Berigonium,  fabulous,  224. 
Bernicia,  extent  of,  73.  327.  334.  11,?  206. 
Betboc,  daughter  of  Malcom  iL  U.  19a* 
Bile,  king  of  Stratclyde,  77. 
Boats  covered  with'lkins,  375. 
Borlafe,  his  Druidic  monuments,  409. 
Boroughs  in  Scotland  poilefled  by  the  Engliih,  34|« 

origin  of,  346. 
Brechen  ^ven  toxkit  diurc^,  IL  i88.  247.  268. 
Brets,  80. 

Brigantes  feem  Germans,  30*  numerous,  40. 
Brigantia,  her  ftatue,  40. 

&itain  little  known  to  the  Greeks,  4.  C:^iar*s  account 
of,  ib.  that  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  c*  of  Strabo,  6. 
poffefled  by  two  races  of  men  in  Caefar's  time,  22. 
population  of,  little  illuftrated  by  ancient  writers,  23. 
name  Gothic,  31.  produced  no  Latin  author  in  Ro* 
man  times,  33.  affairs  of  obfcure,  104.  II.  71.  ' 

Pritons,  origin  of  the  fo^thern,  21,   wail  built  by,  46, 
a  general  name  for  all  the  people  of  Britain,  103. 
why  given  cfpecially  to  the  Welch,  lo4»    provinciaU 
.        112.  of  Beda  the  Welch,  120. 

Smothers  preferred  to  fons  iq  regal  focceffion,  263.    , 

24  .  Brudiy , 
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fini4i»  a  name,  286.  I.  his  reign^  288.  foti  o7  Meilb^' 
chon,  or  H.  299.  IV.  defeats  Egfrid  king^  of  Nor- 
.   thumbria  his  brother-in-l^w,  332;'  / 

Brun-Al6an,  IL  97. 
^^tunebtirgybatde  df,  II.  185. 


c. 

Csefar,  his  defcription  'of  Britain,  4.    iccbtirit  of  iti 

people,  23.  of  Gaul,  24. 
Calchuth  or  Calcot,  council  of,  325. 
Caledonia,  country  fp  called  by  Tacitus,  107* 
'Caledonians,'  (fee  Piks) :   called  Britons,   103.    fama 
Vith  the  Piks,  105.    proved  from  ancient  writers; 

107.  called  kaXti&yioi  by  Ptbleiiiy,  107.  by  Dio,  10^; 

yrhy  fo  called,  113.  220.  account  6f  by  Tacitus,  184. 

weapons   Germaii,   186I    defend  the.  N^atde,   216; 
^    name  peculiar  to  thofe  of  NortK  Britain,  220. 
Camden  mifled  concerning  the  FiksJ  121.  i98» 
Camelon^  fabulous,  2 24* 
Canons,  iheir  origin,  II,  272. 
Cantae,  their  fituation,-225. 
Canut,  Pikifli  king,  293. 
Car^  if  Celtic,  226,* 
Caraufius  wars  in  North  Britain^  4  j* 
Careni,  their  fituation,  228. 
Carlile,  people  of,  86.  « 

Carnonaca&,  theit  lituation,  228. 
Carrick,  Irifti  fpoken  in,  73. 
Carrum,  battle  of,  II.  189. 
Caffiterides,  Britain  and  Ireland  fo  called,  J; 
Caftles  Pikilh,  415.  » 

Caftra  Alata,  where,  224, 
Caftra  Puellariim,  Duiifrie^,  II,  tfdS.     . 
Catrail,  what,  4'9, 
Caves,  retreats  in  war,  415. 

Caunus,  king  of  Stratclyde,  63. 
Celeftius,  an  Irifliman;  II.  260- 

Celts,  ancient  inhabitants  of  Europe,  13.    reduced  t6 

•     the  weft,  i^.    earlieft   inhabitants  of  Scotland,    iJj.. 

their  fpeech  half  Gothic,  17.  werefavages,  17.  II.  48. 

taade  no  concjueftfe;  23.    did  not  paint  tlieriifelves; 

131.    the  Celtic  language,   13I.  11.  33.    iiiixt   with 

.   Justin  ^d  Gothi^,  1^4.  ^58»    originally  poor,  137. 

feiymb* 


INDEX; 

Etymology,  ccnfurc  of,  138.  157.  enemies  to  cultiva^ 

tion,  172.   defpifed  women,  268.    eafily  conquerfed; 

385.    their  poetry  fimple,  388;    melancholic,   389; 

they,  and  the  Gotlis,  the  ^nly  nations  to  be  traced. 

in  Britain,  399.   Celts  had  no  monuments,  407;   of 

Spain,  II.  22.   language  changes  names,  II.  47. 
Cerones,  or  Kcrbnes,  their  iituation;  228. 
bhamberlayne,  his  Oratio  Dominica  praifed,  3624 
Chefs,  a  favourite  game  of  the  Goths,  396. ' 
Children,  expofitlon  of,  392. 
Chronicon  Piftorum,   243.    its  acduraby,   244.  248. 

w.hen  written,  II.  152.  245.   ackoiints  for  the  origiA 

of  Scoti,  II.  245.  > 

Chronology  of  the  Pikifli  kings,  275.  df  the  Dalriadic| 

II.  101. 
Churches  few  in  Pikland,  H.  247. 
Cimbri,  Celts^   13.    firft  inhabitants  6f  Scotland,  16. 

and  Teutones,  their  habitations^   ijo.    conquefts, 
.171.   renlains,  202; 
Circles  of  ftones,  places  of  judgment,  413.    and  fct 

other  ufes,  415.  II.  255. 
Claflernis,  judicial  circle  at,  41$. 
Claudian,  his  error  concerning  the  Piks,  iSf. 
Claudius  firft  began  the  conqueft  of  Britam,  8.   fabte 

concerning  his  conquering  the  Orkneys,  8. 
Clergy,  their  power,  II.  194.    of  Scotland  foreignersj 

11.276.  of  thePiks,  Irifh,  II.  278. 
Clerk,  Sir  J.  a  good  antiquary,  365.   firft  obferved  that 

the  Belgic  Britons  fpoke  Saxon,  ib.  miftaken  that  tb6 

Piks  were. Saxons,  366; 
Clyde  river,  in  Scotland  and  Wales,  70. 
Columba  St.  his  route  to  the  Pikifh  court,  316;  his  &• 

ther,  II.  112.  apoftle  of  the  Piks,  11.  266.   his  rc^ 

liqi^es,  II.  267.  account  of  him,  11.  276. 
Comitatos,  nieaning  of,  IL  210. 
Conire,  kirig  of  Ireland,  IL  61. 

Connad  Keir,  kingof  Dalfiada,  his  period,  II.  104,  ii6, 
Conftans,  his  expedition  to  Biitairi,  117. 
Conftaniintis  Chlbrus  wars  iii  North  Britain,  43,  114. 
Conftantih  I.  king  of  the  Piks,  309.    Ofbald  flics  x6 

him,  ib.  II.   his  uhfortCirtate  reign,  IL  178.    III.  his 

reign,  II.  181.  fights  the  battle  of  Tinmore,  II.  182. 

of  Bruneburg,  11.  182.  238.   retires  to  a  monaftery^ 

II.  184.  dies,  ih.  IV.  his  reign,  II.  189,        , 
tornavii,  -their  fituition,  225.  227.    fab'e  bif  Richard 

't'otidtmingy  22^5* 

Court* 
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Courts  of  jufticc,  Gothic,  408.  413. 

Creones,  dxeir  fituation,  228. 

Crinan,  abbot  of  Dunkeld,  li.  192.  father  of  a  race  oC 
.  kings,  II.  196. 

Crathen,  his  name,  286.  reign,  287.  fons,  288. 

Crutheni,  or  Piks  of  Ireland,  290.  337.  II.  66. 

CnUiecs,  account  of,  II.  271*  duration,  273. 

Culen,  his  reign,  II.  187. 

Culros,  church  at,  257.  303. 

Cumberland,  not  in  Domefday  book,  91.  acquired  by 
Scotland,  II.  215.  by  conqueft,  II.  221. 

Cumbria,  kingdom  of,  83!  if  fame  with  Stratclyde,  ib. 
diflfereut,  87.  boundaries,  91.  hiftory,  93.  yielded  to 
Malcom  I.  93.  IL  185.  gave  title  to  the  heir  appa- 
rent of  Scotland,  94.  Fordun's  hints  concerning  it, 
ih.   Scotifli  princes  of,  95.    Welch,  96. 

Cnminius»  remarkable  pafiage  of,  331.  when  he  wrote, 
II.  277.    ' 

Cumri  or  Welch,  confined  to  the  weft  of  Britain,  ^i. 
tribes  in  Scotland,  34*  fecond  colony  in  Britaiq,  II. 

34- 
Cumraig,  or  Welch  names  in  Scotland,  14. 

Cunningum  of  Beda,  if  Cunningham,  328. 

Cyil  campus,  if  Kyle,  328. 


Dal,  meaning  of,  IL  61. 

Dalriads,  defeated  by  Ungufl  I.  306.  their  kingdos^ 
deftroyed,  ib*  called  Gatheli,  308.  fettlement,  32 1* 
progrefs  from  Ireland  to  Britain  certain,  IL  51 — 60. 
firft  colony,  IL  60.  Beda*s  account,  IL6i,  Irifh  acr 
counts,  62.  Scythaeor  Scoti,  IL  67.  their  early  chiefs, 
II  69.  fame  with  the  Attacoti,  IL  70.  fituation,  IL 
72.  repelled  to  Ireland,  II.  87.  Second  colony,  II. 
/88.  its  date,  IL  90*  kings  inligniipcant,  II.  91.  hif* 
tory  to  be  drawn  from  Irilh  writers,  II*  93.  extent 
of  their  kingdom,  IL  95.  that  of  prefent  Argyle,  II. 
96.  northern  boundary,  IL  97.  continuance  of  the 
name,  11.99.  their  kings,  JL  100.  uncertainty  of 
the  feries,  ih*  103.  109.  Fordun's  forged  and  con- 
fufed,  II.  105.  why  the  feries  in  the  Duan  preferred, 
IL  no.  136-  their  power  broken,  IL  118.  houfe  of 
Lorn  afcend  the  throne,  IL  120.  when  the  genealogy 

.    '   of 


INDEX. 

of  thetr  kings  fails,  IL  194.  kingdom  deftroyed  Iff 
Ung^ft  I.  II.  125.  its  new  Une  (rf'priiiccs,  £1.  125. 
lift  of  later  kings,  II.  127.  were  Pikiih,  II.  131.  why 
Latin  lifts  perverted,  II.  133.  ibries  of  kings  falls  into 
two  parts,  IL  135.  cbCcmt  part,  II.  137.   Manners, 
&c,  IL  138.    language,   IL  141.    government,  i^. 
jnanncrs,  IL  142.    bards,  IL  144.    mufic,  IL  145*. 
feble  of  Giraldus  concerning  their  origin,  IL   t^^. 
feries  of  kings  not  that  of  North  Britain,  !!•  176. 
real  ancient  name  of  the  highlanders,  IL  231.  not 
the  modern  Scoti,  IL  235.  237.  when  comrerted,  Ih 
260.  266. 
Damnii,  their  fituation  and  towns,  37. 
Damnii  Albani,  39.   unknown  to  Ptolemy^  it* .  . 
Danes  did  not  introduce  their  language  into  Scotland, 

347*   when  their  name  firft  appear^  IL  7. 
D'Anville  fays  Piks  and  Caledonians  the  fame,  IL  229. 
David,  prince,  his  inquiiition  concerning  the  lands  of 

the  fee  of  Glaigow,  64. 
Degads,  their  country,  IL  63. 
Denmark,  when  peopled  from  Scandinavia,  263.  kings 

eleftive,  265, 
Deucaledonius  Oceanus,  11 8.  on  the  north,  119.  228* 
Dicaledones,  11 7*  who,  118.  315. 
Diodorus  Siculus  firft  mentions  any  place  in  North 

Britain,  5, 
Donal  Brec,  his  reign,  IL  117.   errors  of  the  Ulftcr 

ann^s  concerning,  ii^.  unfortunate,  IL  ii8. 
Donal,  king  of  Stratclyde,  77. 
Donal  I.  his  reign,  II.  177.   IL  his  reign,  IL  181. 
Dorfum  Britannias,  or  Drum  Alban,  316. 
Dragon  the  Scythic  and  Scotilh  banner,  385; 
Drapa,  the  longeft  fort  of  Gothic  pokry,  389. 
Drefs  of  the  Goths,  394,   of  the  highlanders,  IL  73* 

of  the  Piks,  or  later  Scots,  11.  255. 
Drowning,  a  cominpn  punifhment,  among  the  Gothic 

nations,  307. 
Druids,  confined,  17.  of  Phoenician  origin,  ib.  405. 
none  in  Germany  nor  in  Caledonia,  18.  nor  Ireland, 
ib.  no  Druids  among  the  Belgx,  24.  404.  nor  in 
Caledonia,  ib.  groves  deftroyed,  406.  Druideflfes,  ibm 
had  no  temples,  407.  monuments  afcribed  to  them, 
409. 
prum  Alban,  316.  IL  96.  ^ 

Ppfmkeat,  council  of,  IL  114. 

Druft 


'bnift  the  Great,  the  Pikiih  hiftory  begins  with,  275^ 
king  of  all  the  Piks,  277.  283*  295.  meaning  of  hamei 

'  Dttan,  or  GficKc  poem,  JI.  92.  IL  100.  gives  ten  more 
Dalriadic  kii^$  than  the  lifts^  II.  loi.  account  of, 
IL  106.  its  curiofity,  II.  107^  its  years  often  erro- 
neous, II.  l68.  why,  109,     ' 

DttfF,  (fee  Odo). 

DuH)  meaning  of,  II.  258*. 

Duncan,  his  reign,  II.  192'. 

Dun  Dornadilla,  H.  249o 

Dunkeld,  church  of,  257.  309.   II.  26f* 

Ounmail,  king  of  Cumbria,  93.     --.  ♦ 

punwaUb,  king  of  i)trat-Clyde,  69.  784 


t. 

feafter,  contefts  concerning,  II.  263. 

JEcclcfiaftic  hiftoVy  of  the  Piksj  II.  259. 

Echuviflaid,  or  Echniuilaid,  king  of  the  Fiks  in  Ireland^ 

358* '  ... 

Ed  Fill,  remarks  on  his  reign,  II.  130.  his  laws,  IL  178. 

Ed,  king  of  tlic  Piks,  II.  179. 

feJbcrt*,  king  of  Northumbria  joins  l)"nguft  L  ,329. 

Edgar,  monkifti  fables  concerning  his  pow'^r,  1(.  219. 

,   Edin  given  up  to  Indulf,  79.  II.  186. 

Edmund  ravages  Cumbria,  93. 

£le£l:4on  of  kings,  manner  of  among  the  Piks,  261. 

ufual  in  Gothic  kingdoms,  264. 
Eneon,  his  ftory,  97, 
Englifh,  humeroos  in  Scollahd,  344.  towhs  poflefled 

by,   345.    did  not  introduce  their  language,   347. 

fpeech,  originis  of,  353.  .356.  365.   gained  ground  in 

Scotland,  360.  feven  centuries  added  to  their  hiftory, 
'      365.   hiftory,  when  obfcurc,  II.  21:;.    rieglefted,  IL 
^.  214.   old  writers  unjuft  to  ;^ScQtIandj  II.  220. 
Erifi'gn§'of  the  Goths,  385. 
Eochoid,  1-  IT.  115.   II.  IL  120.   III.  TI.  1^3.   only 

three  of  this  name,  II.  133.    king  of  the  Piks,  IL 

.     179- 

Etymology,  ahfurdity  of,  138.  358.  368.   IL  26.  27. 

Eumenius  firft  mentions  the  Piks,  jo8,  the  paflage  cx- 
,plaiped,  109.   trariflated,  iii.   another  paflage,  j  13- 

feurope,  its  north  and  weft  parts  little  known  to  thfe 
Greeks,  ^.  - 

Falfe-- 
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Falfehood,  why  prcferrtd  to  truth,  231. 

femalp  line  the  mod  noble  among  the  Piks,  261*   v^ 

in  fome  other  nations,  263, 
Fergus,  fon  of  Ere,  his  epochs  II.  88-  firft  joint  king 

of  the  Dalriads,  IL  92.   fole  king,  II«  94.   reign,  IL 

III. 
Fin  Mac  Cual,  or  Fingal,  IL  65.   account  fif,  II.  73, 

why  called  Fingal,  II.  74.   his  epoch,  ib.  mentioned 

by  Jocelin,  !!•  75. 
Findan  St.  a  pailage  from  his  life,  319* 
Finleg,  the  Scotifli  earl,  II.  197, 
Fii^bolg,  fable  of  difcufled,  11.  5.  Belgae,  6. 
Food  of  the.  Scandinavians,  293. 
Fordui),   his  hints  concerning  Cun^bria,   94.    lift  of 

Pikifli  kings,  243.   error  concerning  the  Pikjth  fuc- 

cefEon,   267.    fiiperfluous  Pikifli  kings,  294.  312. 

forged  tlie  Dalriadic  feries,  II.  103.  J05.    fable  ponr 

jcerning  the*de{lru£lion  of  the  Piks,  II.  157.    and  his 

followers  fablers  till  1Q56,  II.  176.  fable  conjcerning 

Crinan,  U.  192. 
Fortren,  a  name  of  Pikland,  302. 
France^  the  Scotifli  league  withy  copfujtedi  IL  122. 


Gabran,  his  reign,  IL  112. 

Gadeni,  their  fituation.  35.  224.  320. 

Gael  firft  peopled  Britain,  22.  number  of  at  prefent  ii| 
Scotland,  351.  the  Irifh  fp  called,  IL  20.  remarks  oi> 
the  name,  IL  32.   driven  to  Ireland,  II.  34. 

Gaelic  tongue,  15.  corrupted,  135.  full' of  Gothic 
words,  137.      ' 

Galgacus,  peaning  of^  266. 

Gallio,  his  wall,  47. 

Calloway,  independent,  70.  Pik$  of^  89.  forts  of  Agrjr 
cola  in,  219.  feized  by  the  PikSj^  329.  H.  291.  mt 
dependent,  330.  hiftory  obfcuye,  ^35.  why  fo  called^ 
337.  wild  Scots  of,  Of. 

Carnard,  an  ufurper,  304.  312. 

parnat  I.  his  reign,  293.   II.  or  Uber^  29^. 

"  ^atheliif^ 


y 
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Gatheltrs,  who,  {I.  9. 

Genealogies  commence  hiftory,  274.  Irifh  uncertaini 
68.  170. 

Geofrey  of  Monmouth,  his  errors,  84.  account  of  the 
Piks,  194. 

Geographus  Ravennas,  1  u 

Geography  ancient,  imperfeft,  8.  228. 

German  language  Gothic,  35 1 .  fuperiority  to  the/  Scan- 
dinavian, ilf»  fpecimen  of  ancient,  362* 

Germans,  Scythians,  192. 

Gibbon  Mr«  his  remark  on  chronology  of  reigns,  II. 
ioi« 

Gildas  the  firft  Britifh  writer,  when  he  wrote^  104. 
Albanius,  or  the  Saint,  II.  275. 

Gilimer,  his  fong,  390.  1 

Giraldus  Cambftniis,  his  account  of  the  Piks,  195. 
fahlt  concerning  their  expuUion,  II.  254. 

Glafgow,  ambition  of  the  bifhops  of,  64.  66*  anciendy 
called  Cathures,  71. 

Godfrey,  king  of  the  Hebudes,  II.  303. 

Godred,  king  of  Maun,  IL  304. 

Goodal,  his  prejudices,  7.  miftaken  concern^lg  Aldyde, 
84*  other  miftakes,  115.  cenfure  of,  240.  rightly  dif- 
criminates  Scotiiwath  and  Scotifwatre,  IL  207. 

Gordon,  miftake  of,  49* 

Gothit  langus^e,  132.  kingdoms  eleSive,  264.  lan- 
guage, its  two  great  branches,  351.  manners,  380. 
feq.    poetry,  386.  colonies  in  Ireland,  IL  34, 

Goths  (fee  Scythians),  painted  their  bodies,  126.  at- 
tention of,  to  their  women,  268.  conquered  Britain 
and  Ireland  two  centuries  before  Chrift,  4O4.  pro- 
grefs  in  Scandinavia,  IL  42. 

Government  Pikifli,  form  of,  372. 

Grammar,  the  moil  ellential  form  of  a  language,  359. 

Grampian  mountains,  why  fo  called,  145. 

Grig,  his  reign,  IL  179.  fables  concerning,  II.  180. 
whence,  IL  269.  gives  freedom  to  the  church,  IL 
269. 

Grim,  (fee  Kenneth  V,) 

Gruoch,  wife  of  Macbeth,  IL  i97r  ' 

Guuct,  king  of  Stratclyde,  77. 


Hadrian's 
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Hadrian's  wall,  45* 

Harold  Harfagrc,  his  reign,  IL  294,  conquers  the  Ork- 
neys, ih. 
Harp,  its  origin^  391. 

Hebudes,  names  of  Gothic,  141.   £bad£  of  Ptolemy, 
219.  firft  pofleflions^of  the  Piks,  281.   account  of  by 
Solinus,  284.    which  mentioned  by  Adomnan,  317. 
people  of  lived  ^on  fifh  and  milk,  377.    called  Incli- 
Gall,  II.  294.   hiftory  of,  11.  300-^304.   name  j^cr- 
ver^d,  U.  301.  fubjeft  to  the  kinjgs  of  Maun,  IL 
302. 
Helfing  Runes,  II.  17. 
Hengift  and  Horfa  defeat  the  Piks,  324. 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  firft  aflerts  that  the  Piks  were 

deftroyed,  II.  154. 
Heremon,  fabulous  father  of  Irilh  kings,  IL  9, 
Herodotus,  his  knowlege  of  tlie  weft  of  Europe  imper* 

feS,  2.  , 

Hib^r  of  Irifli  fables,  II.  9. 

Highlands  of  Scotland,  how  improveable,    140.  341* 
II.  140.  want  of  induftry  in,  340.  number  of  people, 
351.   drefs,  II.  73.   illiterate,  11.  93,   bards,  why  fu- 
perior  to  the  Irifti,  II.  1 14.  why  people  more  warlike 
than  the  wild  irilh,  II.  139.    favage,  II.  139*   called 
Gatheli  and  Hibernenies,  II.  235.  242*   not  the  mo- 
dern Scots,  ih. 
Hiftory,  the  ftudy  of,  connefted  with  antiquities,  398* 
authorities  for,  399.    of  barbaric  nations  interefting, 
II.  35.   of  Europe,  that  of  the  Goths,  ib.    not  to  be 
built  upon  theory,  II.  51.    of  barbaric  ftates  to  be 
drawn  from  literate  neighbours,  H*  93*    periods  of 
the  Scotifh,  II.  14^.    when  the  modern  darkeft,  IL 
150.    of  Scotland)  why  dcfeSivc,  II.  270. 
Hdel,  king  of  Stratclyde,  74. 
Homage  of  Scotland  to  England  confidered,   IL  2I5< 

the  inftances  produced,  and  confuted,  IL  217. 
Horefli,  where,  38.  towns  of,  210. 
Horn,  the  muiic  of  battle,  391.  drinking,  393. 
Houfes,  form  of  the  Gothic,  394.  395.    royal  of  Scot- 
land, II.  196.  "^ 
Hungus  fon  of  Fergofb,  a  forged  Pikifh  king)  294. 

Hyotia 
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Hyona  or  Icolmkil,  monks  of,  303.    burial  place  of 
Scotifti  kings^  11.  178.   fucceflion  of  the  abbots,  IL 

268.  their  power  in  Pikland  deftroycd>  by  Grig,  II. 

269.  the  Rome  of  Pikland,  II.  270.  279.  power  of 
jthe  abbots'^  II.  271.  prevented  learninjg  from  arifin^ 
in  Pikland,  11.  279. 


L 

Icelandic  language,  fpecimen  of,  362-  republic,  38  ?• 
fables,  feniible,  II.  14.   colony,  II.  252. 

Ida,  firft  leader  of  the  Angli,  II.  28,8. 

lerne,  the  Greek  name  of  Ireland,  II.  22c. 

Jnch  Gall,  a  name  for  the  Hebudes,  II.  295. 

Indulf,  bis  reign,  II.  i86. 

innes,  his  remark  on  the  Maeatae,  43.  accoxinkt  pf  the 
walls,  45. .  radical  ,error  of  hip  work,  122.  why  nej 
gje^ecfj  240.  prajfe  of,  314.  account  of  the  fouthern 
extent  ,pf  the  Pikifli  territories,  320.  blamed  for  in- 
attention to  the  Dalriadic  feries  of  kings,  II.  100. 

Jocelin,  his  life  of  i^cntigern,  written  to  gratify  the 
bilbop  of  Glafgow,  65.  ' 

Jprnandes,  his  dream?,  190- 

frelan^d,  hjftory  pf,  r.em;^i}cs  on,  H.„  5.  fables  Jn  hovf 
ancient,  II.  6.  contemptible,  I1.I3.  falfely  coinparei 
with  the  Sca.ndinavian,  JI.  54.  muft  be  abandoried 
not  qualified,  II.  16.  Jts  claini  to  the  early  ufe  oif 
letters  cpnfidered,  11.  16.  to  early  civilisation  cpn- 
futcd,  II.  i'8.  not  peopled  ifrom  Britain.  II.  2i.  rea- 
ibns  why  from  Spain,  II.  22.  confuted,  IJ.  23.  froo} 
Gaul,  II.  2^.  if.-any  Iberian  .colonies,  II.  26.  whence 
its  fli^ime,  li.  2j.  tribj^s  iq,  their  narnes^  II.  2S.  iion,e 
from  Spain,  II.  30^  nor  Phoenicia,  II.  31.  frooi  Bri- 

.  tain,  II.  j4,  original  popuUtion  cpmp^etedj  II.  34. 
alien  colpnies,  /^.  Curari  in,  zL  Go|hic  colonies  in, 
jf»*f^qq»  .when  tlje  Bclgae  arrived,  II-  35.  colonies, 
ll.  37.'  if  any  Scandinavians,  JL  38.  defied,  II.  43. 
iiiftory  of  is  that  of  the  German  colonies,  U.  44.  (fee 
Scots)  :  nanies  of  ancient  kings  Gothic,  II.  47.  laft 
i:?qept9cle  pf  \the  Cclt$,  II.,  47.  chief  families  in  Got 
thic,  \[,  48.  conquered  by  the  Goths  or  Scots,  an4 
kingdoms  ereQed,  iI.  49.  kingdom  of,  the  nu>ll;  an^ 
cicnt  in  Europe,  II.  co^  tlie^ ancient  ScQtia,  !!•  223. 
vhcn  c-hri^^,  U.  201. 

.  '..11.'     1  i      .-O     •  -r    •*». 
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Iriih  tot^e  !rhix^  135.  origins,  II.  i.  febulous^  5, 
real,  tto — tu  antiquaries  cenfured»  ILti.  letters, 
II.  17^  ^iS.  II.  2a  language)  why  not  ftudied,  iK 
Celtic,  not  Iberian,  IL  ^3.  aj.  drefs,  II.  142.  ar- 
ques^  IL  1^3«  langus^o  did  not  pfsvail  in  Scotland, 
tL  1 60.  y^Cft  the.  ancieht  Scotit  IL  2384  writers  in 
Biklandv  IL  2^. 

tfidprns^  l^is-  ^ymologies  i^in^^d  th^  l^iftorv  of  Ireland, 
and  Scotland^  II.  246. 

Irinerarinm  Antonini,  i^. 

Jutes  had  landed;  by.  chance  in  Ken^  3H»  ^^na  an 
alliappe  with,  the  Bikst  iK 

Iverni  of  Ireland^  II.  27. 


kaliUH  a  tf|b^l0tis  ktdg,  IL  ^96.  fti^ 
Keiladi,  ii{k6p  of  St.  Andrews,  11^  itu  267* 
Kelydhon^.  W^lqh  name  of  Caledonia,  368. 
Kenelath^  Piki&  king,  299*  (fee  App.) 
Kennedy^  Djr*  l^is.  account  of  the  Dalria4s^  IL  62* 
ICenneth'  (fee  Kiniod)  fon  of  Alpin,  his  genealogy  ttn<» 
certain^  IL  t\7.    Was  king  of  the  Piks,  II.  rcS^ 
£ghts  again^  the  Galwcgians,  IL  i6o.    name  Uo* 
thic>  II.  liSa.  his  acceifiph  coniidered,  II.  168.  reign, 
II.  176^   af^ions,  and  death,  II.  177.    IV.  his  reign» 
IL  18B.    V.  or  Grim,  his  reign,  IL  189^ 
Kentigern,  his  life>  bv  Jocelin,  65.  IL  267. 
Ketil,  lord  of  the  Heoudes,  IL  303, 
Kin^  of  the  norths  who»  70.    denominated  frnm  th« 
capital,  7i«   of  Britain  after  tlae  Roihans,  72.    lifts 
of  axicienti  how  preferved,  251.   fucceffion  of  Pikifli, 
sfiO"   fimilar  among  o^er  nations,  263.  lijfts  of,  how 
prelerved:  by  tradition,  27 2«    hpw  long  thtfy  reign  at 
a  mediuiQ>  277.  IL  lox, 
Kmipd  or  Kenneth,  fon  of  L)ithrin,  his  ttign,  279 
(fee  Appendix).  300.    fon  of  Deriii.  303.    li.  fon  of 

Wirdech,,  308,   A]«pdi  kiog  of  Wortlt>u»bx^a,  fii9» 


Voh^  11^  A  a  langiMg^ 
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Language  of  a  country  that  of  its  population,  549* 
difference  of  German  and  Scandinavian,  35;* .  fpeci- 
men  of  Icelandic,  Tudefque,  &c.  362.  of  different 
,  countries  eafily  paralelled,  II.  30.   changed,  II.  44. 

Latin  little  u(ed  in  Britain,  32. 

Lay  abbots,  dignity  of,. II.  lod. 

Learning,  why  unknown  in  Ftkland,  IT*  277.  . . 

Letters,  remark  on,  in  the. Gothic  dialers,  353.    the 

Irilh,  II.  17.  .  ' 

Libraries  public,  much  wanted  in  Scotland,  242. 

Literary  forgery  the  fruit  of  ignoraacc,  II.  80.  hiftory 
of  North  Britain,  II.  274.. 

Lloyd  Mr.  takes  the  Piks  to  be  Welch,  122.  confuted, 
125. 

Lluyd  Humfrcy,  his  account  of  the  Strat-Clyde  Welch, 
68.    his  fables,  98.  199. 

Loam  firft  king  of  the  Dalriads,  II.  91,  Scotifli  ac- 
count o£f  II.  92.  king  of  Lorn  only,  II*  93*  his 
reign,  JI.  11 1.  his  d^fcendants  accede  to  the  Dalri- 
adic  throne,  II.  120. 

Loch  (Saxon  Luh)  a  Gothic  term,  145. 

Lochlcven,  church  of,  257.  303.  311.   II.  267. 

Locgr,  whence  derived,  il.  235. 

Lollius  Urbicus,  author  of  moft  Roman  works  beyond 
the  wall  of  Antoninus,  2x5.  223.     ' 

Lxixa,  battle  of,  II.  113. 

Lpri,  who,  II.  III. . 


207.   various  Eilglifti  accounts,  II.  208.   if  Lothenc, 
-'    ib.    a  name  of  prefent  Northumberland,  II.  209.  ac- 
quired .by  conqueft,  II.  221.    of  the  Regiam  Majefta- 
tern,  IL  212.'  Scotifh,  11. 214.    its  people  famous,  ii» 
230. 
Lowlanders  of  Scotland,  a  different  race  from  the  hi^h- 
-  landers,  340.  II.  139.   two  thirds  of  the  people,  341. 
their  number,  351.    received  their  written  language 
from  the  Englilfh,  361.    manners  barbarous,  II.  247. 
Lulac,  hisTcign,  II.  201.   flain,  II.  202. 

Mac, 


N-  ~    D 


m,  •»        •- 


M. 

I 

Mac,  implies  riot  always  a  Coltic  name,  350. 
Macbeth,  his  hamc,  II.  164.  reign,  II.  196.  profperous, 

19$.    at  Rome,  ib.    receives  Olbern,  II.  199.    flam,. 

206.      '  . 

Macpherfons  make  the  Piks  Gael,.!^^.    confuted,  it. 

cenfure  of,  240.  11.  54.    Dr.  an  ehcfliy  to  hiftoric 

trtfth,  241.  ^  '  . 

Maeatae,  firft  appearance  of,  41.  not  mentioned  after  the 

peace  of  Caracalla,  43.  5^.    revolt,  216. 
Malcom  I.  bis  reign,  ll.  185^   ravages  England,  U*   ac- 
quires Cumbria,  ib,    flain  in  Mearns,  IL  186. ' 
Malcom  ft.  his  reign  remarkable,  II.  189.  gives  Thor- 

fin  Caithnefs,  11^  190.    his  DaniCh  wars  fabulous,  ii« 

laws,  ii.  191.   died  a  natural  death,  II.  1912. 
Malcom  III.  fon  of  the  king  of  Cumbria,  94.  IT.  203^ 

when  he  began  his  reign,  IL  202*   was  grandfon  of 

Duncan  king  of  39btland,  II.  20^. 
Manners  of  nations,  wh^t,  371. 
Mare  Scoticum,  II.  213.    Frpficum,  II.  288. 
Marriage-prefent,  what,  3^2. 
Maun,  records  and  traditional' hiilory  of,  II.  296.    ie«> 

marks  on  its  biftory,  IT.  304. 
Melbrig  the  Scotifli  earl,  IL  187. 
Melrofe  ruined  4^4  reftored,  IL  268*    chronicle  of,  II.  ^ 

291. 
Merlinus  Caledonjus,  account,  of,  II.  Jty^t 
Mertae,  their  iituation,  225. 
Milcfians  of  Ireland  fabulous,  IL.8.    Irifli  account  of, 

IL  9.    Scotiih,  a*    ^dic^l  di^rence  between  them, 

Ii.  u.  ' 

Monaeda,  or  He  of  Maun,  229.  ffee  Mfaun.) 
Monarchy,   its  origin  and  progrefs'  among  the  Piks,^ 

284.  382.   originally  democratic,  382. 
Monuments  barbaric  in  Britain,  if  Celtic  or  Gothic, 

404.    arguments  that  they  are  not  Celtic,  407. 
Moray,  Morcf,  qr  Muref,-  people  ofPiks,  348.   its  cx« 

tent,  II.  95. 
Morken,  king  of  Stratclyde,  74^     • 
Mountains  in  Scotland,  their  names,  145. 
Mull  poflcft  by  the  Piks,  IL  q6. 
Murmor,  a  title  pf  honour,  II,  185. 

Aa  ij  '   Mufic 
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Mafie  Seodfli,  its  or^ln  Scandinavianj  364^  Gotfiici 

391.    praifed  by  Giraldus,  II.  ;45* 
Myrefbraj  where,  tl.  aq^. 

N. 

Wtme$  yf places  'm  febflan'd,  >3a«   bf  riyfft,  'i46,  "of 

moun^ns,  143.  bf  towas,  i4Si  moftly  Go&ic,  i $5* 

of  jperfons^peWerted'iii  Celtic^  II.  4^.  of  &U>tiIh  kings 

cohlidered.  It.  f6l. 
Kayigaticm,  ftate  of,  among  the  Ptkss  zfi*  ciimmw 

amohg'thefivages,  11/21. 
Kenmus,  whch  he 'wrote,  024  hk  ajccbuilt  tif^Sie  TikSf 

193.,  fable  cohcemlngOcUta,  IL  28&» 
Nethan  I.  l^id  to.  have  founckd  Abnaetihy,^ '20..  II*  or 

grahdfeh  of  Etp,  ^po.  III.  363* 
Kewtdii  *Sit  T.  his  remark  oh  geneatogiesi^  274*  pom* 

putariohof  reijgtis,  277.  il.  161. 
1*1} icolfon,  biihop,  his  remarks  bxx  Idilh  d^'Scaiidinar 

viahTables/cbnfiltedi  II*  14. 
Kinian  Saint,  74*    dii^  hot  convert  GaUoway,  '^4«  liift 

apoftle  of  the  Piks  or  prefent  Sqdts,  'II.  *26^5«    vrhoia 

he  converted.  It* '266.   bl^edj  1^277. 
Kobility,  its  origin,  i&i. 
Kformandy,  origin  or  the  dukedbitl  df,  1^3. 
Korthumberlatid  prefent,  a  late  apj^i^IIation,  ^I.  21 1. 
KorthumWia^  its  people  Piks,  3254    why  called  Aiig^ 

334*    hiftory  obscure,  IL  206.  *bo\md|Lrie^  lA*  %cii* 

hiftory,  II.  29p.  ... 

Norway,  its  hiftbry  htikiiown  befbrc  Harold  Harfigroi 

178; 
Norwegians  flay  king  Uven,  .31 1.    fcize  ps^rt  ofScot* 
'    land,  IL  1^9.    their  rich  men^  1l*  25^.   hiRoiy  of 

in  Scotlandi  II.  293, 
l^otkia  ImJ^rii,.  lift  of*ftations,  |i.:(rec  App-i 
^I6  va,ii tfl^,  their  fituatibn  ahd^  tbwhs,  37. 


Obellfqueis  eOgraVen,  remarl^s  on,  XI.  2^*  •lateui  Scdt* 

land,  II.  25^. 
Ochta  and  £b\ira,  their  pretended  fettleslekiti  322.  II* 

i|86-r290«   confuted;  il,  ^^. 

0*Conor 
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O'CoYm  Mfp  hfe  «toiuit  itf  4i<^  Diifa:Iad9»  11.  6§i 

difcordant,  II,  66. 
(MiDn  atetftrife'OQfliceiiilng,  ^^^   &ionoidate6  Iiim  m 

the  time  of  tbp  Roman  empjsnprs*  384,  mjthologic, 

Odo  DufF,  his  reign,  IL  1S6.  flain,  i87» 

OTlaherty  gives  an  iMhit  account  of  the  IHIriadit 
fetdeftieiifi,  II.  62.  Ig^ves  a  good  feries  of  Dafaoskiiic 
1dng»9  IL  too.  but  cor|rtgibie»  IL  1 14.  134, 

Oifin»  or  Offian^  abfnrdity  of  the  poems  srfcribed  to 
>liidft,^8iS*  defpiritedt  389.  dronof-Fint^j.  hbepocfa* 
74»  dffeuffion  of  1^  mock  poeqie,  iL  77*^86.  fca$ 

of  flieUS)  IL  I44» 
Olave  ravages  Piklandi^  H.  :i789 
Opinion,  'the  refult  of  sgnonuice,  II.  §8f 
Oi^as  prom,  mentioned  by  Diddome-Sict  s* 
Oftneys  firft  mentioned  bf  MeU,  &  fi^ble  diat  Clau« 
dius  cpnqneted  them,  it.  deft  l^  the'Piks,  281.  firft 
inhabited,  282.    fubjeift  to  the  Piks,  318.   Janguaqge, 
3&2,   ^ii^ed  by  Norwegians,  11*293,  hfftory  o^ .  11^ 
iz97— 3C6*   when  converted,  298. 
biIi^R^,<(|EeeOifm.) 
Of^dSt.empetorof  Britam,  331.  II.  216. 

Ofwi  f^bdiies  the  Prks,  333. 
Otadem,'their'fituation and  towns,  ^9. 
Owiei|4c^ng'$ff  (?vi]nbria)'93«95«  imothesy  97. 


P. 

P,  a  Ibrejgn  letter  in  the  &andlnavian  tongtte,  35)% 

-proilouncBd  V»  Hh 
'JPalkdiiis  Tent  to  the  Irifli,  II.  260.  bis  death,  IL  262* 
Papse  of  the  Orknevs,  11*299. 
*jPatrick  St*  his  mimoq,  lit  203.  converts  tbeDahiadft 

IL  266.  account  pf|  11.274. 
Peaiivahi^i  meaning  of,  147.  357. 
fpeiagius,  H.  260. 
]P«Uoutier,  his  error,  4^4. 
^eohtas,  how  founded,  ^67. 

^erfian  kings,  fiibulous  length  of  their  reigns,  ^T^* 

^efats,  fhe  Piks  fa  called,  367. 
^etoa,  Pikkndfo  called,  251.^369. 
jpets^  Kprvc^ian  name  for  the  Fiks,  3(9.  IL  497. 

Pettkinii 
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Jctikihi, .  the  Pikl  of  Colchis^  rts*  their  progrefs  into 
Scandinavia,  167. 

Phenicians,  no  colonies  of,  in  Britain  or  Ireland,  II.  31. 
their  ttade  to  Britain,  i^.. 

Pherecydcs,  his  genealogies,  274.  .       '     • 

Picardy,  origiji  of  tlic  name,  183. 

Pifti,  remarks  on  the  name,  368. 

Pikifh  language,  340.  progrefs  of,  355.  mingled  with 
EngUIh^  360.  manners,  371.  government,  372.  fc- 
natc,  373.  nobles,  ib.  religion,  373.  war,  ib.  .navi- 
gation, 375*  poetry  and  mufic,  ib.  390.  marriages, 
376«  burials,  377,  food, /^.  houfes,  378.  396.  drcfs, 
ib*  occupations,  379.  arts,  380.-  manners  common 
with  other  Goths,  380.    antiquities,  412. 

Plks,  the  fame  with  the  Caledonians,  or  northern  Bri<* 
tons,  103*  why  called  Britons,  105*  vt/^  proofs  that 
they  were  the  fame  with  the  Caledonians,  107*  firft 
jappearance  of  tlie  name  Pi^/,  io8.  of  Norw^iyi  n3« 
mentioned  by  Ammianus,  11 6.'  Beda's  aceount  of, 
119.  miftakes  concerning  their  origin,  z  2 1  •  not  G^eli 
I22«  called  PfoVi/iW  by  the  Welch,  125.  of  Ireland, 
/^.  337.  II.  40.  painted  as  other  Gothic  nations,  12& 
fiqq.  378%  Scandinavians,  150.  not  Welch  nor  Gad, 
ib.  not  Welch  from  various  authorities,  i6o«  199* 
385.  nor  Gael,  from  Adomnan^s,  i6o.  of  Scandina« 
vian  origin,  163.  poetical  origin,  165.  biftorical  ori- 
gin, 1 68.  of  Norway,  169.  Norwegian  name,  173* 
Situation,  174.  not  Vikingur,  179.  traced  to  Scot- 
land, 184.  account  of  by  Tacitus,  184,  Claudian's 
error,  187.  Beda's  narrative,  i88«  190.  other  autho- 
rities that  they  came  from  Scandinavia,  193*  called 
Goths  by  Giraldus,  195.  errors  of  modern  writers, 
200.  time  of  their  fettlement,  zoi.  eafy  navigation 
from  Norway,  i2a3,  hints  concerning  in  the  Roman 
time*,  216.  in  tlie  Roman  army,  ib.  invite  the  Van- 
dalsinto  Spain, /^.  tribes,  21 8.  anceftorsoftheprefent 
Scots,  234.  reafons  why  the  lift  of  their  kings  au- 
thentic, ib.  why  exchanged  for  the  Dalriadic,  236. 
number  of,  243.  curtailed,  ib.  feries  authentic  from 
many  arguments,  246.  Jeqq.  2^$."  nature  of  regal  fuc- 
ceffion  among,  260,  II.  i42»    royal  race,  261.  285. 

,  kingdom  eleftiv^,  264.  fon  never  fucceeded  to  fa- 
ther, 266.  285.  chronology  how  to: be  adjufted,  275* 
hiftory  begins  witli  Draft  the  Great,  ib.  feries  of 
kings  f^s  i^tQ  two  parts,  276.   catalogue  of  king<, 

281, 
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^%i.    firA  progrefs,  ib.    origin  and  progrefs  of  their 
monarchy,  284.  382.   names  of  kings  Gothic,  285* 

'  kii^  in  IreUnd,  289.   Vortigem's  guard,  296.   fuc- 

'  ceffion  firft  violated,  310.  again;  311.  extent  of  their 

'dominions,  314.  originally  only  to  Loch  Fyn  and 
Tay,  320.  feize  Valentia,  3212.  advance  to  the  heart 
of  Britain,  323.  defeated  in  Kent,  J24.  feize' all  down 
totheHumber,  325.  defeat -Egfrid,  330.  332.  fub- 
ducd  by  Ofwi,  333.    of  Ireland,  account  of,  337. 

•liiftory,  338.  name  of  Piks,  remarks  oh,  367.  had 
their  wives  in  common,  376.  but  only  the  great, 
377,  buried  their  dead,  377.  ufed  drinking  glaflcs, 
377.  wore  Ikins^of  beafts,  379;  their  valour,  385* 
why  not  attacked  oy  the  Scandinavians,  till  lately,  II. 

.  41*  continuance  of  the  name,  II.  238.  houfes,  IL 
248 — 254.'  converfion,  II.  260.  265. 

Piks  and  Dalriads  united,  II.  149.  enquiry  into  that 
union,  II.  150 — 175.  fable  concerning  the  conqueft 
of  the  Piks  by  the  Dalriads,  152.  confuted,  11.  158. 
1 66.  why  called  Scots,  159.  kings,  II.  175.  esCtent 
of  the  united  territories,  II.  205.  manners  and  anti- 
quities, IL  247.  why  learning  unknown  among,  II, 
277.  ^  ' 

Poetry,  remarks  on  the  Gothic^  386.  artful  and  obfcure, 

387- 
Polybius,  the  north  of  Europe  unknown  in  his  time,  4. 

Primitive  people,  dreams  concerning,  400. 

Pjx)copiu$  defcribes  Britain  as  the  land  of  fouls,  104* 

Provinpia,  meaning  of  in  the  middle  ages,  317. 

Pfalter  Of  Calhel,  when  written,  IL  6. 

Ptolemy,  his  grand  eiTor  refpefting  the  north  of  Britain, 
10.  35.  228.  his  Caledonians,  107.  his  Oceanus 
Deucaledonius  or  Sarmaticus,  119.  wrote  after  Vef- 
paiiana  wais  a  province,  222-  only  errs  in  Caledonia, 
not  its  feas  and  iles,  230.  geography  of  Ireland  ac- 
curate,  1 1,  36*. 

Pultis  Scotorun),  what,  IL  261-, 


R. 

Regiam  Majeftatem,  teftimorty  of  concerning  Lothian, 

11.212.  ^ 

Religion  of  the  Piks,  373. 
Reuda,  (fee  Riada)  ^    -  ■      - 

'  '  '  :     Riada 


,-  / 
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Rkardus  Commi^i  ^  $U^aif4  of  Cjr^tyr^ftosy  i^i. 

jiog.  hzd  icco  Aoft.  w^tWt  ceo^mu^  Briton,  94> 

Rimei  whffti^  t)fe4  lU  3cs^tWi^vjte  poetry  ^^ 
Kivers  in  Scotland,  t^ir  ^saa^  pa^]p  Ci|paf%i&  144. 

Eoderc  king  ^i?  S(f2»t%C]|}4?ik  &<•    ^  at  F^rtp^fl^  7t» 
gcncal<»y»  7  J* 

Hoik),  fim  cHiOic;  oC  NofQMMJ^i  tijt 
RoBian,  i:oad  in  Sc^tlatut,  913.  le^ia^  fn  tin^  no^  pf^ 
214.  iioft  mpatieablQ  IQ  Agric^iA,  a^U«. 

214. 
Koyal  xaqe  of  Ae  PiH^t  a$t  •   of  4iSe««ftt  Qlshet  Qo^^ 

naitioos^  it^a* 
KuflSaii  cflftpire,  it$  onglOi  |8f4 


S. 

SagaS)  anacbremrms  in»  11.  7^.   romantic^  II.  ro6. 

Samt  Andrew*s,  church  of»  257.  2(^4.  209.  Ilit  26;^« 
the  eaplieft  bi^opric  in  Scollandu  11.  268.  l>i(hQp4 
of,  II.  270. 

Saints,  lives  of,  are  hiftoric  anthorhy^  6o.  no  Pikrfbi 
2c6.  remaik  of  fioilandus  on  the  l^ifh  and  Welch^ 
11.277. 

Savage  colonies,  remarks  on«  IL  20.  natione  diffei^ 
from  barbarous,  II.  3$*  ' 

Saxon  diionicle^  6  j.  357.  ' 

Scalds  or  bards,  biitorians,  ij^. 

$Gandinavia»  ancient  accounts  of,  169^  knt  out  fkw 
colonies,  18 1*  11*42.  called,  %ythia  in  the  middle 
ages,  192*  fleets  of,  204.  hiftory,  265.  language^ 
352*  '  three  grand  fiages  of  its  government,  IL  43. 

Scots  ancient  of  Ireland,  firft  mentioned  by  Ammianns, 
116.  11.223.  when  the  j:^  Scots  in  Britain  ccafed, 
307*  name  of  confidered,  XL  44.  were  Scytha?^  II. 
45.  49.  adopted  the  Celtic  hog^^age  in  Ireland^  II« 
47.  conquer  it,  and  erefit  kingdoms,  11.  49*  old,  of 
Britain,  (fee  Dalriads) :  folly  of  fuppofing  that  they 

paSed  from  Scotland  to  Ireland^  U*  5^*^5.9'^  <^i^ 
I  manners 
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manners  and  language  Gothic  mingled  with  Celtic, 
II.  138.  were  Bcigae^  tl.  164.  did  not  coitie  fn^al 
Britain,  IL  242* 

Scots,  Modern  of  Britam,  the  genealogy  of  their  kin^ 
begins  with  Alptn,  IL  142.  (fee  Piks  and  Dalriads 
united):  periods  of  their  hiftory,  !!•  149*  when  the 
name  began,  II.  151.  not  the  Dairiads^  or  higjh- 
landers,  II.  235.  237*  240.    fame  with  the  Piks^  II, 

.  241.  246.  did  not  come  from  Ireland,  IL  a42»  qfntBt 
diiferent  from  the  old  Scots;  II*  243*  Why  the  aaoae 
given,  /^. — ?46.  II.  260. 

Scotia  the  ancient  name  orlreland  only,  IL  ^7.  audKK 
ijties,  2'^3.  when  given  to  prefent  Scotland^  IL  i^i^ 
223.  237.  240,  confined,  IT.  213  250.  at  firft  to  fire 
provinces,  \1.  231.    its  origin  examined,  IL  240* 

Scotifh  hiftory,  general  view  of  errors  received  in,  aja. 
miftaken  For  thefe  five  centuries,  238.  line^  239^  fate 
of  hiftory,  240.  247.  252.  anticpaities^  why  negleA^^ 
242.  language,  grammar  of,  Engliih,  359*  remarks 
on,  363.  ballads  fiinilar  to  the  Danifh,  364.  mufic 
Scandinavian,  th.  forgers  nfefbl  to  fociety,  IL  14* 
arms,  II.  123.  kings  not  of  Irifti  extract,  IL  t2$* 
writers  imitated  the  Engliih,  11.  1 56  ancitnt  drefs, 
I^-  255.    hiftory  why  defeftive,  IL  170. 

Scotland,  number  of  its  people,  351.  its  literature  late, 
IL  V59.  royal  houfes  of,  li.  196.  hosnagf^  la  kng* 
land,  11.  215*  (fee  homage):  origin  of  the  name  as 
prefently  applied,  223 — 247*  name  of  Ireland  in 
king  Alfred's  writings,  IL  227., and  in  Scandinaviw, 
IL  2^9*  when  firft  vifed  as  at  prefent,  IL  i^o.  why, 
243 — 246.  when  converted  to  chriftianity,  IL  a63« 
by  Ninian  and  Columba,  IL  265. 

Scotifwath  and  Scotifwatrci  IL  207. 

Scuta-Brig^ntes,  4i« 

Scythia  of  Beda,  190. 

Scythians  or. Goths  had  fubdued  Europe,  qi.  fabulous 
origin  of,  191.  real  origin  and  progress,  /^.  a^tt^n- 
tion.  to  women,  269.  their  wifdpm,  395.  in  Ireknd 
called  Scots,  IL  44.  ' 

Sea  promotes  favage  colonies,  15.  203.  IL  iax* 

Selden,  an  error  of,  11.  287. 

Selgov^,  their  fituation  and  towns,  37. 

Sel vac,  his  reign,  I L  120.   actions,  II.  f22. 

Severus,  his  expedition,  42*    wall  afcribed  t9ibiin,  46* 
dubioufly,  48.    really  built  4)y  Gallio,  S^  fiq*    his 
deaths  fli6. 
Vol.  IL  B  b  Shells, 
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Shells,  feaft  of,  II,  14^. 

Sibbald,  Sir  R,  fays  tht  Piks  vtrcrt  Goths,  366. 

Si^rd  U  carl  of  Orkney,  marries. Maicom's  daughter, 

II.  189*    doubtful,  n.  196.    the  Elder,  II*  298. 
Silores,  %J^ 

Simon  Brec,  fabulous  account  of,  IL  lo* 
Si  ward  affifls  Malcom  IIL  94.  tl.  100.    his  power,  f>« 

dead  before  Malcom  afcended  the  throne,  II.  201. 
Sciorro  the  Norwegian  hiftorian  follows  the  (calds,  273. 
Sotinus,  his  account  of  die  Hebudian  kingdom,  284. 
Songs  ancient,  heroic  or  amorous,  390.   fpecimen  of  a 

Scandinavian  love-fong,  391. 
Spears  with  hooks,  ufed  by  the  Scandinavians  and  Piks, 

375- 
Stainmg,  or  painting  the  body,  ufed  by  the  Piks,  and 

many  other  Gothic  nations,  126.  Jiq.  378. 
Starkader,  the  Scandinavian  Fingal,  177,  II.  75.    and 

Oflian,  II.  76. 
Stilicho,  his  fortifications,  46. 
Stone»henge,  remarks  on,  400.    was  the  fupreme  court 

of  the  Befgae,  414* 
Strabo,  his  account  of  Britain,  6.    his  error  concerning 

Ireland,  7«    ignorant  concerning  the  north  ofrBri- 
.    tain,  8.  . 

Strat-Clyde,  kingdom  of,  60.    difiinA  from  Cumbria) 

6i«    authorities  concerning,  6t.    Stratclute^fes,  63. 

Stratclwyd  in  Wales,  67.   if  the  kingdom  in  Wales 

or  Scotland,  67.  proved  to  have  been  in  Scotland,  ti. 

extent  of,  73*81.    hifiory  of,  76.    termination,  78. 

but  the  peoji^e  after- mentioned,  80.  fpeech,  81.    rea- 

fons  for  its  long  exiftence,   82.   336.     Stratclyde- 

Welch,  98.    later  kings  Pikilh,  IL  182.    people  of 

flay  Culen,  II.  187.  war  with  Kenneth  IV.  II.  188. 

not  mentioned  after,  ih^  their  learned  men,  II.  274. 
Strath,  meaning  of,  147. 
Sumerlid  pirates,  IL  186. 
Sweden,  kings  of,  their  power  reftirained  by  the  people, 
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Tacitus,  the  father  of  Scotifh  hiftory,  9,  his  account  of 
Britain,  iL  26.  adds  little  to  Britifli  geography^  it. 
account  of  the  Caledonians,  184*. 

Talorc  I.  his  reign,  293. 

Taloxgaos 
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Talorgan^  fon  of  Conguft,  defeated^  and  drowa^»  30(S. 

Texali,  their  (ituation  and  towns^  224. 

Thanes,  when  they  fiiil  appear  in  Scotland^  IL  193,    '' 

Tharan  I.  his  reign,  2(ju 

Theodofius,  wall  of,  46. 

"Thiodolf,  fcald  to  Harald  Harfagre,  ^73. 

Thule,  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  9.    Ptolemy,  7,2^ 

Tin,  called  Celtic  by  Ariftotle,  3. 

Tinmore,  battle  o£^  IL  182* 

Tividalenfes,  or  people  of  Teviotdalc,  f^notis^  IL  2144 

Toland,  his  credulity,  II.  17. 

Torfaeus  praifed,  173.    no  chronologcr,  276. 

Towns  in  Scotland,  their  names,  145^    nature  of  an« 

cient,  146.    poflefled  by  the  EngUili,  345. 
Tribes,  barbaric,  nature  of,  222* 
Truth  firmeft  on  the  ruins  of  error,  404, 
Tuath  de  Danan  of  Ireland,  i6.    remarks  on,  IL  7^ 
Tudwald,  a  Britifh  king,  74* 
Tweed  the  boundary  of  Northumbria  and  Piklandy  IL 

2o6.  2o8. 


Unguft  I.  conquers  at  Monacrib,  30*4.  at  Crei,  ib.  de- 
feats Nethan's  army,  305.  ^defeats  and  kills  Druit 
VII.  305.  fubdues  Alclydc,  ib,  334.  cruel,  306*  his 
fon  defeats  Talorgan  fon  of  Conguft,  /^.  and  Talor- 
gan  fon  of  Drufian,  iL  deftroys  Don-Lethfin,  #« 
ravages  Dalriada,  and  puts  its  priiices  in  chains,  306* 
defeats  the  Dalriads,  ii.  orders  Taloi^an  fon  of 
Druftan  to  be  drowned,  306.  s^ain  defeats  the  Dal- 
riads, and  deftroys  their  kingdom,  307.  IL  125. 
his  brother  falls  in  battle,  307.   he  dies,  ih. 

Unguft  IL  founds  the  church  of  St.  Andrew's,  309* 

Ur,  meaning  of,  289  • 

Urien,  king  of  Cuml)ria,  96. 

Uflicr  confufed,  106.    un&ir,  IL  62. 

Uven,  ^Gothic  name,  286*   falls  in  battle,  311^ 


V. 

Vacomagi,  their  fituation  and  towns,  'Z2J^.• 
Valentia,  province  of,  57.    its  faiftory,  58*    feized  bf 
the  Pits,  J22. 
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VeA«rio&e9,  ivho,  ii8*  315.  name  Norwegiafr,  369* 

Venicontes,  their  iitusktion*  and  towns,  223* 

VcT,  irt  names,  285. 

Vcicd,  fon  of  Bargot,  charter  addrcflcd  to,  310. 

VcTgobrct,  pxeaning  of,  286. 

Vcfpafbtn  commanded  in  Britain,  9. 

Yefp^fiana,  whfn  loft,  42*    account  of,  20€^.   extent, 

210.    itinerary,  211.    reafons  for  its  exigence,  212. 

doration^   214.    eftablilbed  before  Ptolemy's  time, 

aa2»  tribes  in,  224. 
Vika  in  Norway,  account  of,  174.    ftory  of  a  king  of, 

176.    its  hiftory  obfcnre,  178.    why  fo  called,   179. 

.Aame  Once  wide,  x8o.    remarks  on  its  name,  369* 
Vikingnr,  or  pirates,  179. 
Vitrified  forts  of  late  date,  II.  2^f. 
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Walls  Roman,  in  Britain,  45.  not  the  utmoft  bounds 
of  Roman  pofieiBon,  49'fiqq»  ii6*    ftations  at,  51. 

Waregori,  founders  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  181. 

Weapons  of  the  Piks,  374. 

Welch  hiftory,  when  it  begins,  92.  bards  not  authenr 
tic,  97.  II.  276.  why  called  Britons,  1O4.  language 
mixt,  134.  fables  far  fuperior  to  the  Irifh,  IJ.  13. 
Celts  fuperior  to  Irifti,  II.  48. 

Wbitaker,  fanciful,  27.  228*  miftakes  the  Oceanus 
I>eucaledonius,  no.  errors  concerning  Welch  words 
in  the  Englift),   138.    concerning  Caledonia,,  220. 

'   Confutes  Macpherfon,  II.  56. 

Whithern,  laft  Anglic  bifliop  of,  TI.  291. 

William  II.  of  England,  rebuilds  Carlile,  86. 

Wintoii,  his  hiftory,  238.  243. 

Wives  in  common  amf  ng  barbaric  nations,  376. 

ITfTomen  defpifed  by  the  Celts,  268.  adored  by  the 
Goths,  1^.   fhared  the  government,  270. 
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PREFACE. 


B£iNG  occupied  with  a  mbft  laborious  refearch 
into  the  hiftory  of  Scotland^  preceding  the 
year  1056^  the  author  foui;td  it  incontrovertibly 
fettled  from  Taciius^  Beda»  and  the  whole  ancient 
accounts,  that  the  CaUdonii  or  Pi&i,  the  ancient 
atid  ftill  chief  inhabitants  of  that  country,  came  so 
it  from  German  Scythia,  or  Scandinavia.  This 
led  bim  to  enquirfe  how  the  Scythians  came  to  give 
their  name  even  to  the  moft  northern  parts  of  Ger- 
many, from  the  earlieil  days  of  Grecian  literature, 
down  to  a  very  kte  period.  He  found  that  the 
firft  Greek  authors  had  certain  knowlege  that  the 
Scythians  had  proceeded  from  Little,  or  Ancient, 
Scythia  on  the  Euxine,  even  to  the  extremity  of 
Germany,  peopling  the  whole  intervening  country ; 
and  that  the  Latin  claffics  had  the  fame  knowlege. 
But  that  the  reafon  why  Ifidorus,  Beda,  Paulus 
Diaconus,  the  Geographer  of  Ravenna,  and  in- 
numerable writers  of  the  middle  ages,  call  Scan- 
dinavia peculiarly  Scythia,  was  that  Jornandes, 
who  wrote  ^bout  530,  had  imagined  that  the  moft 
ancient  Scythians  proceeded  from  it  about  4000 
years  before  Chrift.  Hence,  in  the  darknefs  of 
the  middle  ages,  Scandinavia  was  regarded  as  the 
true  Scythia,  or  Scythia  Antiqua. 

A  2  ^      As 
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As  the  author  was  refolved,  if  a  Spanifh  proverb 
may   be   ufcd,    to    leave  nothing  in  the  inkborn^ 
knowing  that,  without  going  to  the  very  bottom  of 
a  fu\)je£k  like  this,  no  point  of  if;  can  be  clear^  he 
began  a  courfe  of  reading  all  the  authors  that  could 
anywife  illuftrate  the  early  population  of  Europe. 
Proceeding   chronologically  thro  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers,   and  the  moft  important  ones  of 
the  middle  ages,  he  referyed  modern  authors  to 
the  laft,  that  they  might  minifter  no  matter  of 
prejudice;  for  truth  can  only  be  had  pure  in  it's 
fountains.     This  great  labour,    as  indexes  were 
never  confulted,  fave  in  moral  authors,  as  Arifiotle, 
Plato,  &c.  or  others  who  could  have  almoft  no- 
thing on  the  fubjed,  confumed  more  than  a  year 
tho  eight  hours  a  day  were  almoft  conftantly  alloted 
to  it ;  and  fuch  clofe  attention  goes  a  great  way  in 
a  little  time.     After  this  courfe  of  ancient  reading 
he  proceeded  to  the  modems,  and  found  himfelf  in 
quite  a  new  world  indeed  !  For  a  fubjed:,  fb  capa- 
ble of  fuperabundant  illuflration  from  the  multi- 
tude of  tuthorities,  if 'induftry  alone,  with  fomc 
degree  of  clear  judgement,  be  applied,  has  been 
totally  loft  in  a  mafa  of  fuperficiality  and  error. 
For  error  is  the  conftant,  and  inevitable^  produce 
of  fuperficiality.     The  truth  is  always  at  the  bot- 
tom ;  and  if  a  man  does  not  know  all  upon  an  an- 
tiquarian fubjed,  he  knows  nothing :  nay  lefs  than 
nothing,  inafmuch  as  error  is  worfe  than  ignorance. 
When  all  is  redd  upon  fuch  a  theme^  it  is  alfoa 
groat   pleafpre  to  rcfled-  that  the  truth  muftbe 
known ;   for  ancient  authorities  atte  fafts  in  hiftory> 

and 
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and  incontrovertible :  one  may  be  oppofed  to 
another;  but  when  all  concur,- for  any  modern  to 
oppofe  is  in  utter  frenzy  to  dalh  his  head  againft 
the  wall  of  a  caftle.  After  reading  all  upon  fuch  a 
fubjeft  one  is  therefore  thoroughly  mafter  of  it ; 
and  no  information  can  remain  that  can  infringe 
the  abfolute  knowlege  acquired.  Antiquarian  re^ 
fearches,  when  complete,  are  infallible ;  for  no 
new  fadts  can  occur  in  antiquity.  To  talk  of 
opinion,  upon  fuch  fubjeds,  is  to  talk  as  a  child ; 
for  opinion  can  never  alter  fads  :  a  man  may  opine 
that  ihow  is  black,  or  that  a  Scythian  is  a  Celt ; 
but  he  will  be  left  to  his  delufion,  while  the  fads 
remain  to  eternity. 

Perhaps  a  more  arduous  taik  never  was  under- 
taken than  what  is  here  fubmitted  to  the  reader. 
The  materials  coUeded  would  have  compofed  ^ 
vaft  volume ;  but  this  was  foreign  to  the  author's 
intention.  The  toil  of  compreffing  was  far  more 
great,  than  that  of  dilating  would  have  been.  A 
vaft  volume  might  have  been  written  in  half  the 
time  employed  in  thefe  few  pages.  But  great  ad- 
vantages attend  the  progrefs  of  fcience,  from  con- 
centrating into  one  ftrong  focus  a  number  of  fcat- 
tered  beams.  Error  is  melted  by  the  fierce  light; 
and  vaniihes  beneath  it's  power.  Would  to  heaven 
we  had  fewer  large  books,  and  more  fmall  ones  I 
No  greater  41(1  vantage  could  arife  to  fcience,  than 
if  authors  would  follow  the  example  of  Tacitus, 
who,  as  Montefquieu  well  obferves,  abridged  all 

BECAUSE    HE    SAW    ALL. 
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Tiie  learned  have  pa  qa  fMbjpft  i^leji  ifi€p  fo 
tiucnerouSy  and  grofs^  errors  as  wi(h  regard  to  tha 
Scythians.  They  have  been  GQQff>um}eci'  with  the 
Celts^  the  all  the  ancient  writers  (>pp<^  this  ;  s^ 
diftinguiih  no  two  races  of  n^^n  oKStre  widely  than 
Scythians  s^nd  Celts*  Th^y  have  been  tak^n  for 
Sarmatians,  tho  all  the  ancients  alfooppoib  this; 
and|  from  the  dayis  of  Herodotus,  e^>ecially  di« 
ftinguiih  the  Scythians  from  the  Saroiatians.  They 
have  been^  by  late  authors  of  the  firft  fmne^  con- 
founded! with  Tactacs^  an  error  of  all  QU:iers  the 
moft  ridiculous :  for  the  Tartars  were  abfolifitely 
unknown  to  the  ancients^  till  the  Huns^  who  were 
indeed  ftriftly  fpeaking  Monguls  not  TaftJirs*, 
appeared  and  feized  on  the  countries  of  the  eaftern 
Scythse.  Thefe  points  ar^  difcufled  in  this  e^y. 
But,  that  the  reader  may  proceed  to  it  with  clear 
and  precife  ideas,  he  may  b&  here  told^  what  he 
will  find  fully  difplayed  in  it>  namely^  that  the 

*  Tbe  naxne  Tartar^  a^  vague  with  us  as  Indiaai  is  ia  h& 
of  fmall  extent.  It  is  not  more  ancient  than  the  iz.th  cen- 
turry  ;  aiid  Mras  originally  that  of  a  fmall  nation  conquered  by 
the  MongUls  under  Zengh*zcan ;  but  by  a  caprice  ufual  in 
names  is  given  by  us  to  almoft  hajf  of  Afia !  Tbe  Ufbeks  are 
now  the  chief  Tartar  nation.  TheKalinuct  are  not  Tartars^ 
but  Mongulsy  a  vaft  people  of  a  difSerent  language*  The 
Turks  are  of  the  fame  race  with  tho  Huns^;  MonguJs,  not 
Tartars,  according  to  De  Guignes.  The  Tungufians,  another 
vaft  people,  are  quite  diftinft  ffom  the  Tartars.  "On  the  eaft  of 
the  Lena  the  nations  are  frorn  America,  and-diflcr  Frbifi  aU  the 
other  Aiiatics^  as  the  rev.  Mf .  Tooke  ibews  in.hiiv.iEi|^  See 
De  Guignes  Hifl.des  Huns}  Tooke*i  Rujiai  1^  AnrJilkt  G^rafbi*^ 

Scythians 
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Scythians  were  neidieir  Celts^  Sarmatians,  nor 
Tartars^  no  more  than  a  horfe  is  an  elephant,  a 
lion  or  a  tiger,  but  a  horfe ;  fo  the  Scythians 
were  Scythians,  a  diftind,  peculiar,  and  marked 
people^  firft  called  Scythians  by  the  Greeks,  who 
retained  that  name  for  them  till  the  deilrudtion  o£ 
Conftantinople.  in  the  15th  century;  while  the 
Latinsj  upon  forming  a  difagreeable  acquaintance 
with  them,  called  them  Goths,  as  they  alfo  called 
themfelves. 

Now,  tho  aknoft  all  Europe  be  poflefled  by  the 
defc^ad^nts  of  the  Goths,  a  people  from  whom, 
as  fliall  be  ihewn,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  alio 
fprung;'  and  the  Goths  tranfcended,  even  when 
barbarians,  all  nations  in  wifdom  and  war :  yet  fuch 
is  our  ignoraiice,  who  are  at  prefent  but  flowly 
eloping  from  barbarifm,  that  the  name  of  Goth, 
the  facred  name  of  our  fathers  ^^^^  is  an  objed:  of 
deteftation!  This  fchooUboy  idea  prevails  to  this 
hour  in  the  firfl  writers  ;  fo  true  is  the  remark  of 
Dryden, 

M^n  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth* 

It  fprings  folely  from  our  love  for  Rome,  (itfelf  a 
Gothic  ftate,)  which  we  draw  from  Roman  writers 
at  fchool ;  and  our  knowlege  that  the  other  Goths 
deftroyed  the  Roman  empire.  Inftead  of  turning 
our  admiration  to  that  great  people,  who  could 
annihilate  fo  potent  an  empire ;  inftead  of  bleffing 

*  The  Count  du  Buat  forcibly  cxprefles  this  iahis  firft 
fcntence,  *  Les  anciens  peuples  de  I'Europe  que  npus  appellons 
Barbares  et  qui  font  nos  Peres.'  Htfi.  Anc.  dts  PeupUs  de 
^ Europe^  Paris,  1772,    Tome  1. 
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the  period  that  delivered  all  kingdoms  from  t^e 
dommion  of  one ;  we  execrate  our  progenitors^  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  JFoi^  all  our  pr^fent.  happi- 
nefs  !  We  look  on' the  Goths  ias  enemies  of  fcience^ 
without  once  reAeAing  that  wifdom  is  at  any.  time 
fuperior  to'  fcience ;  .and  that  the  Goths  only  de- 
fpifed  the  fcience  prevalent  on  the  decline  of 
Rome,  which  was  folly,  and  is  regarded  as  focb 
by  us  at  prefent.  .,  .., 

/How  different  was  the  opinion  entertaided  of 
the  Goths  by  the  Greeks  and;RbmanSj'  What  ap- 
plaufeof  the  julUce,  of  the  fortitude,  of  the  tem- 
perance, of  the  wifdom,  of  ^he  Scythians,  in  the 
Grecian  page;  from  Herodotus  to  the  lateft  period  \ 
What  applaufe  of  the   fame  virtues  of  the  fame 
"people,     under    the    names    of    Scythijlns    or 
Goths,  in  the  Roman  works,  even  after  they  had 
feized  the  Roman  empire !   Let  us  attend  to  the 
laft  a  little,  as  more  immediately  concerning  us . 
and  that  we  may  know  how  Ihockingly  we  err  in 
our  puerile  difeltcem  of  our  fathers.  Read  AjWguftin 
de  Civitate  Dei,  lib.  I.  capp.  i,  ^/  7.  on  their  cle- 
mency;  and /;7^.  III.  29.  where  he   fays   that  the 
Goths  on  taking  Rome  fpared  fo  many  of  the  fena- 
tors  that  it  is  more  a  wonder  that  they  flew  feme. 
Orofius,  lib^  VII,  tells,  that,  the  defirous  of  prey, 
they  abftained  from  blood  :  and  l\  ult.  calls  Alaric 
*  the  mildeft  of  kings/     See   the   whole  fifth  and 
feventh  books  of  balvianus  d:   GubernaJione  Deu 
Hear  Tbeodoric,    the  Gothic    kiiTg  hinifelf,  dic- 
tating tohisfccretary  Caffiodorus,  Epijf*  lib^H.  23^ 
End  you  hear  the  Voice  of  fuch   kiugs  as  render 

theuifclves 
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theiiEifeives  gods  to  mankind.     *  Favbiir  jufti^e^ 
Employ  courage  in  the  defence  of  innocence :  that^ 
amid  the  crimes  of  other  nations,  you  may  ihtw 
the  juftice  of  the  Groths.*    And  in  the  fame  bookj 
Epiji.  34.    *  Do  you  imitate  our  Goths,   whofc 
CoUfage  in  tattle  can  only  be  equalled  by  their 
domeftic  modefty/     And  EpiJI.  43*  *  Let  the 
wars  of  other  kings  be  crowned  with  the  fpoils,  and 
ruin,  of  captured  cities.    It  is  our  purpofe,  with 
the  help  of  God,  fo  to  conquer,  that  our  fubj efts 
fliall  only  grieve  that  they,  acquired  our  protcftion 
fo  late.'    And,  to  pafs  many  fuch,    book  VIIL 
epifi.  i4»    *  This  is  the  praife  of  the  Goths,  to 
preferve  inviolate  the  laws  of  humanity  */   Rome^ 
Rome,  what  were  thy  laurels  to  thefe  ?  Great  and 
divine  people  !  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  few  virtu- 
ous Romans  fliould,  as  Salvianus  fays,  fly  to  you 
their  enemies,  for   prottftion :    and  that  heaven 

*  Theie,  ^d  many  fimihr  paiTages,  tnay  be  found  in.  the 
Prolegomena  to  GrofH  Hift.  Gothn '  Single  fentences  of  Idatius, 
of  Vidor  Vitenfis,  of  the  mock  Hift.  Arcana  given  to  Proco- 
pius,  weigh  nothing  againft  the  number  of  fnperior  witneffeft 
in  favour  of  the  Goths.    The  Romans  often  fhed  more  blood 
in  oiie  war  than  the  Goths  in  con(]uering  the  Roman  empire* 
.Rnde  conquerors,  tho  ever  fo  few  and  merciful,  always  intro<p 
duce  their  laws  and  manners:    but  the  language  of  Italy, 
France,  Spain,  which  is  mere  Latin  corrupted  by  time,  fiiffi- 
ciently  fliews  that  very  few  of  the  old  inhabitants  perifhec}*  The 
defolation  of  fome  parts  of  Italy  was  owing  to  the  feat  of  em- 
pire being  removed  to  Conilantinople,    and    the   fenators 
abandoning  their  Italian  villas  in  order  to  be  near  the  court. 
So  much  in  anfwer  to  a  rcfpedtable  writer,  Dr.  Robertfon, 
who  in  his  Fi^jj  of  Society  prcfixt  to  the  hiflory  of  Ch,  V*  has 
fallen  into  miftakes  on  this  fubjedt. 

fliould, 
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ibould,  m  your  favour,  have  delivered  the  world 
from  the  tyrannie  dotage  of  Rome. 

Such  virtues  prevailed  ainoog  the  whole  Qoths, 
firmn  the  extremity  of  Scandinavia  to  the  Vand^te 
in  Africa ;  the  laft  of  whom^  tbo  debafed  by  an 
enervate  cUmej,  are  yet  the  chief  pbjeds  of  the 
prsufe  of  Salvianus.  Hofpitality  was  particularly 
&cred«  The  Burgundian  laws  enaft,  *  Whoever 
xefufes  his  houfe  or  fire  to  a  (Iranger,  let  him  pay 
a  large  fine.  If  any  man  travelling  oa  his  bufi- 
nefs  a(k  lodging  of  a  Burgundian,  and  it  can  be 
proved  that  he  has  ibewn  the  Granger  the  houfe 
of  a  Roman,  let  the  Burgundian  pay  the  fame  fine 
to  the  Roman,  and  an  equal  fine  to  the  public  trea^ 
fury/  A  remarkable  inftance  of  regard  to  hdpi* 
tality  alfo  occurs  in  Procopius  H//?.  fib.  llLiap.  35^ 
and  lik.  IV.  c.  27.  concerning  the  Gepida^,  a 
celebrated  Gothic  nation  on  the  weft  of  prefent 
Hungary.  An  abftraft  of  it  follows.  According 
to  Lombardic  inftitutioos  the  crown  of  Lombardy 
was,  after  the  death  of  Vaces,  to  pafs  to  Ildifgal. 
This  prince  being  however  expelled  by  intrigues 
retired  to  the  Gepidas.  Audouin,  who  had  feized 
the  throne  of  Lombardy,  fent  to  demand  Ildifgal 
of  the  Gepida?  his  neighbours*  The  emperor 
Juftinian  fent  an  embaflfy  to  fupport  the  requefl. 
Torifin  king  of  the  Gepidse,  who  bad  juft  made 
peace  with  the  Lombards  and  Romans,  called  a 
council,  and  Ihewed  the  danger  of  refufbg.  But 
the  council  refolved  unanimoufly,  That  it  laauld  be 
better  for  the  whole  nation,  wives  and  children^  to 
perijh^  than  commit  fuch  a  facrikgc  againji  the  l^vs 
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^  hJj^talUy^  That  this  continued  the  ca&  among 
the  unc^rupted  Goths  pf  Scsmdiqavist  appear;^ 
from  Adam  of  Bremen,  a  writer  of  the  eleventli 
century,  who  fays  all  the  people  of  Scandinavia^ 
JianeSy  Normans,  Sweden  are  moft  hoTpitablei 
f  Ipecially  the  Swedes,  with  whom  no  reproach 
could  be  greater  than  tQ  refufe  lodging  toa  ftrangeri 
and  Grotius  tells,  that  Charles,  an  ancient  king  of 
Sweden,  made  ^  law,  that  the  houfe  which  refufed 
a  ftranger  Ihould  be  burnt  to  the  ground. 

Of  their  wifdom  let  Herodotus  fpeak :  and  Dio, 
who  calls  them  the  wifefl:  of  mankind.  Of  their 
courage  let  their  enemies  tell ;  and  we,  their  fans, 
who  are  here  enjoying  the  countries  which  their 
fwords  won  from  the  Romans  their  civilifed  bre-* 
thren,  who  had  conquered  all  nations  yet  yielded  to 
them.  Of  their  learning,  when,  by  circumflances, 
they  advanced  in  fbciety  in  different  countries,  as 
after  explained,  let  the  Greeks,  their  eldeft  pro* 
geny  who  enjoyed  thefe  cirqumftances,  -  declare; 
the  Romans  next ;  and  the  modern  Eur opseans,  the 
laft,  but  not  leaft,  of  their  fons.  But  their  learning 
even  in  unfocial  wilds,  and  circumftances  erf  focicty 
which  precluded  attention  to  elegance,  while 
neceifity  was  the  law,  is  a  curious  fubjed,  and  ihaff 
be  briefly  touched. 

Herodotus,  lib.  IV.  r.  4^,  fays,  the  Scythians 
were  both  learned  and  wife,  •  Zamolxis,  the  early 
lawgiverof  the  Goths,  is  weH  known;  and  fo  is 
Diceneus.  Anacharfis  was  the" next  Scythic  phi- 
lofopher  :  he  was  of  the  royal  family,  his  brother 
Cadreda,  and  nephew  Indachyrfii^,  being  kings 
a  of 
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of  the  Gcta,  or  Parental  Goths,  peculiarly  fa 
called.  He  lived  with  Solon,  590  years  before 
Chrift.  Menander,  the  celebrated  founder  of  the 
new  comedy,  and  whofe  drama  was  called  the 
fchool  of  wiidom,  was  a  Goth  of  Getia,  as  Strabo, 
book  VII.  tells  us  from  his  works,  and  gives  us 
the  lines,  apparently  from  one  of  his  prolc%ues. 

IIccvTB$  [jLsy  a  QpoiTisg,  fuuKigj»  001  Tttai 

^}u£sy  s^voci  TO  Fevogf)  ov  ^(poS'f'  eFTCParzig 

For  all  die  Tbracians,  but  the  Getae  chlefi 
(From  whom  I  glory  to  derive  my  birth,) 
Have  never  yet  been  cold  to  female  beauty. 

Toxaris^  a  Scythian,  was  a  learned  phyfician, 
whom  Lucian  introduces  as  chief  interlocutor  in 
his  admirable  dialogue  entituled  Toxarisy  or,  On 
Friendjhip  j  which  is  not  only  the  moft  virtuous, 
but  the  moft  entertaining,  of  Lucian's  works,  be- 
ing enlivened  with  many  tales  and  anecdotes* 
They  who  would  know  the  virtues  of  the  ancient 
Scythians  are  alfo  efpecially  referred  to  it. 

As  to  the  later  Scythians  or  Goths,  who  fub- 
verted  the  Roman  empire,  the  hiftorian  of  Englifti 
poetry,  Ihewing  our  miftakes  as  to  their  hatred  of 
learning  and  the  arts,' well  obferves,  that,  *  their 
enemies  have  been  their  hiftorians/  Such  learning 
and  arts  as  were  then  xn  vogue  werq,  indeed^ 
worthy  of  their  contempt,  as  of  our's  now.  The 
.Goths  knew  that  a  learneid  king  was  ufelefs  ia 
their  then  iituation  of  war  :  and  the  fole,  example 

that 
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that  can  be  found  of  their  imagmcd  contempt  of 
letters  fprung  from  this  idea.     It  occurs  in  Pro- 
copius,  Hifi.  Goih:  lib.  I.  c  2.  where  queen  Ama- 
lafuntha,  ^iftiing  to  teach  her  Ton  Alaric  letters, 
the  <?'6thic  chiefs  6bje6t  to  it;  that  arms,  and  not 
letters,  had  been  formerly  taught  to  their  kings. 
Surely  this  paffage;  fo  often  brought  as, a  proof  of 
their  ignorance,  was  a  proof  of  their  wonted  wif- 
dom  as  events  fliew/'   For  Theodoric,  who  wa* 
unlearned,   was  the  beft  and  greateft  of  kings: 
-Theoidahat,  who  was  learned,    brought  the  firft 
Gothic  empire  in  Italy  to  utter  ruin. 

We  look  at  the  Goths  thro  a  moft  falfe  and.  im- 
perfeft  medium,  that  of  the  Roman  writers  of  a 
barbarous  age.     And  we  have  loft  the  nobleft  mo- 
numents of  their  Gothic  hiftory,  as  Pliny's  Twenty 
Books  on  the  German  war  :  the  Gothic  hiftory  of 
Dio  :    and  that  of  Dexippus,  of  which  Photius, 
Cod.  83,  gives  a  brief  hint.     Yet  even  the  moft 
barbarous  writers,  in  the  dotage  of  Rome,  bear 
fufficient  witnefs  of  the  Gothic -glory.     The  very 
generals,  who  alone  fucceeded  againft  the  Goths, 
were  their  countrynien.     Scilicho  was  a  Vandal, 
or    German  Goth.      Bellfarius   was    a   Goth    of 
Thrace.     See  Claudian  and  others  for  the  firft ; 
Procopius  de  Bella  Vandal.'  lib.  \,  c.  11.  for  the  laft. 
Inftead  of  imitating  the  barbarous  Roman  writers' 
in  their  contempt  of  the  ruder  Goths,  let  us  imi- 
tate the  Goths  in  their  contempt  of  doting  Rome ; 
and  hear  them  exprefs  it.  ^*  When  we  would  braird 
an   enemy  with  difgrace,  we  call  him  a  Roman, 
comprehending  under  this  one  name  of  Roman 

whatever 
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whatever  is  bafe^  is  cowardly,  is  cdvetou^,  is  iaUc» 
is  vicious/*  iMitprandiLegatiOfOpudMiratori^  Serif  U 
Ital.  Indeed  the  contempt  we  bear  tso  the  Goths 
tefembles  that  of  a  fpendthrift  heir  to  a  great  and 
prudent  fathej.  It  is  as  foodiih  as  that  of  the  P<ff* 
tuguefe  for  the  Caftillans,  fo  well  held  out  by 
Melchior  de  Santa  Cruz,  who  tells,  that  a  Caf^ 
ttUan  going  into  a  ihop  in  a  Portuguefe  village^  a 
boy  ran  and  told  his  mother  to  come  and  fpeak 
to  a  Cafiillan.  Upon  which  his  mother  chid  him 
feverely  for  affronting  the  gentleman  with  fuch  a 
name ;  while  the '  Spaniard  knew  it  to  be  bis 
higheft  honour. 

It  fliall  only  be  further  obferved^  in  this  pre- 
'face,  that  the  author's  attention  to  his  quotations 
tas  beeji  moft  accurate  and  facred.  Mod  of  them 
he  has  compared  repeatedly  with  the  originals. 
This  became  the  more  neceffary,  as  inaccurate 
quotations  are  the  grand  defers  of  the  literaturQ 
of 'this  century ;  if  we  except  Germany  and  Scan- 
dinavia  only,  where,  if  an  author  were  tp  quote 
falfcly,  he  would  go  near  to  endure  the  chara&er 
of  a  fcoundrel  and  a  liar.  Indeed  no  literary 
prime  is  equal  to  this,  for  public  faith  attends 
^n  author  ;  and  infamy  ought  always  to  attepd  hii^ 
intentional  abufc  of  it :  nay  in  part  his  pareleff-, 
pefs ;  for  a  man  is  a  very  bad  member  of  fociety 
who  teaches  it  error,  compared  to  which  even 
ignorance  itfclf  is  knowlege.  The  mifquotatioDS 
^nd  mifconSruflions  of  Pelloutier,  and  many  others, 
V>i>on  fi.iiilar  fubjefts,  muft  Ihpck  every  refledting 

mindjj 
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mind,  for  moft  readers  cake  quotatitms  on  tnift^ 
Tte  ftuckor  kM  felclom>  if  ever^  taken  a  <^UQ(tatIoii 
Oft  truft}  km  has  commonly  verified  tKofe  few 
which  ftruck  him  at  feoond^hand  ivith  the  origi«^ 
oate.  =  Tfarts  plan  he  eameftly  reoomoacnds  to  fuck 
readers  as  wiih  to  attaih  complete  and  immediate 
knowlege  of  the  important  fafts  here  developed. 
For  this  end  a  lift  of  the  books  and  editioi^s  ufed 
is  prefixt.  This  lift  may  alfo  ferve  as  a  directory 
for  thofe  who  chufe  to  ftudy  the  fubjeft  in  it's 
fountains ;  and  will  fave  much  trouble ;  for  had 
the  author  put  down  the  other  books  he  has  pe^ 
rufed  for  this  deiign,  to  no  purpofe,  as  there  was 
nothing  in  them^  the  number  would  have  beea 
doubled.  The  author  can  fafely  pledge  his  whole 
eharad:er  in  life^  that  he  has  never  intentionally 
altered,  or  omitted^  a  iingle  letter  in  a  quotation ; 
nor  ever  given  it  the  leaft  bias  from  it's  open 
direfl:  meaning.  No  toil  has  been  fpared  to  guard 
againft  miftakes  :  this  little  work  has  been  revifed, 
and  re-revifed,  and  revifed  again :  but  our  owi^ 
errors  Angularly  efcape  our  eyes.  Yet  pan  therq 
be  ^o  miftake  touching  the  grand,  and  leading, 
fafts,  which  ftand  on  the  authorities  of  all  anti- 
quity. The  author's  toil  was  too  enormous  for 
him  to  trifle  with  any  hypothefis,  and  thus  lofe 
his  labour,  or  any  part  of  it.  He  fought  for  fafts. 
alone.  The  fole  pleafure  furely  in  a  refearch 
of  this  kind  is  purely  mathematical^  the  delicious 
delight  in  repofing  one's  mind  upon  truth.  For, 
jbp  the  truth  in  hiftoric   refearch  be  far  from 

piia^hematic^l^ 
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initthematkal,  yet  that  higheft  probability^  here 
called  HiJiorU  Trutb^  confifts  in  this,  diat  tho 
you  cannot  demonftrate  it  true^  yet  you  can  prove 
fill  oppofite  opinions  to  be  falfe;  fo  that^  as 
truth  Is  oncy  and  no  two  oppofite  opinions  can 
be  bodi  true,  this  remains  Hiftoric  Truth. 
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Ptge  iSy  note,  fir  1634,  4tO|  read  v«48  f. 
14^  ybr  lOwy  r#A/  iOvir« 

15,  D.       y^rfpeceis,  r^A/fpecies. 
V  40|  1.  25,  y^r  Soutbern  and  Northern,  r/«^ 

Nonhern  and  Southern,  (ejemtial.j 
4t,  n.  y^r  Gerberon^s  r^tf// Bergeron. 

49*  0*  tnd  67    Ur  Hebrides,  nod  Hebudes. 
It  Icems  ^ted  to  tbU  word  10  reft  ao  error  of  the  prefs.    There  are 
BO  fuch  ilands  as  HibrUis.    Pliny  IV.   16.  calls  them  H^budes, 
or  as  fome  MSS.  Hebudtst  as  does  Solinus^  c.  sc.  '  Ptolemy* 
JECociJbft,  EbtuLe,    Hedor  Boethius,  Hift.  Scot.  Faru^  \^ih/foL  ' 
is  the  great  father  of  Hebrides ;  but  after  looking  over  the  editions 
of  Pliny  and  Solinus  preceding  Boethius  to  no  purpofe  1  as  the/ 
^r  Ebmtes  and  HebudeSf  i  at  laft  happened  on  one  of  Solinus^ 
Pariif  1 503»  4/0^  full  of  typographical  errors,  and  among  tbem, 
/.  xxii.  Ebrides  appears  in  text  and  margin,  as  in  index,   for 
Jfbudegf  $s  alfo  Arcmdts^  once  for  Or  cades.    This  is  palpably  tlitf 
very  fountaiii  of  the  miftake^  for  BiiDethius  ftudied  at  Paris,  where 
be  muft  bate'  ufed  thk  edition,   Without  confultiag  any  other. 
German  and  Scaodiiuriao  writers  at  this  day  always  put  Bebudti. 
53»  f^  ^**»  read  "Stc* 
63,/0rIllyriana,  rM^/Illyrians. 
74,  The  Greek  and  Roman  dre^,  being  an  article 
of  manners,  is  omitted  in  con(idertng .  the  origin  of  thefe  narions. 
But  it  may  be  hinted  that  the  wailike  was  Gothic,   a  tunic  and- 
«iantle,andofteny2nBi9r«&i.    Tlie  doroeftic  was  Phoenician,   and 
|ioc  flowing  as  the  Sarmatic. 

*)9,  note  f,  /or  (p.  550)  read  (p.  330)  ejentiat 
^Q2,>»r  pronontory,  ria^  promoncoiy. 
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DISSERTATION 


ON      THE 


Origin  and  Progrefs  of  the  Scythians  or  Goths. 


PART    I. 


^be  identity  of  the  Scythians,  Geta,  and  Goths 
— Whether  they  proceeded  from  Europe  into 
^Jja,  or  from  Jfia  into  Europe— ^Their  real 
origin,  ^nd  firjl  progrefs— Their  fettlements 
tn  the  Eaf,  and  between  the  Euxine  and 
Mediterranean  feas. 


CHAPTER    I. 
The  Scythians  y  Get  a,  and  Goths,  all  one  people. 

TH  E  fubjeft  meant  to  be  briefly  treated  in 
this  diflertation  is  fo  extenfive,  and  im- 
portant, that  two  vaft  volumes  might  well 
be  occupied  with  it  alone.  For  upon  it,  as\a 
-w^ide  and  perpetual  bafis,  ilands  the  whole  hiflory 
of  Europe ;  excepting  only  that  of  RufSa,  Poland, 
and  Hungary.  All  the  reft  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
progeny  of  the  Goths,  or  as  we  may  juftly  fay  of 
the  Goths :  and  there  adhially  cxifts  in  Europe,  at 

B  2  this 
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this  moment,  a  fixth  fupreme  empire,  equal  to  the 
Scythian,  Aflyriah,  Perfian,  Grecian,  or  Roman. 
For  the  colonies  and  dominions  of  the  Europeans 
in  America,  and  Afia,  may  furely  be  put  as 
equivalent,  at  leaft,  to  thofe  of  the  Romans  in 
Afia  and  Africa.  This  Sixth  Empire  is  not  in- 
deed under  one  head ;  but  neither  was  the  Gre- 
cian, fave  for  the  fhort  reign  of  Alexander.  Nor 
let  us,  deceived  by  vulgar  blindnefs,  efteem  it  a 
difgrace  to  be  called  by  our  real  name  of  Goths, 
but  rather  exult  in  the  glorious  title.  For,  as 
{hall  afterwards  be  (hewn,  the  Greeks  themfelves 
were  Goths,  being  originally  Pelafgi,  a  Scjrthic 
or  Gothic  colony :  and  the  Romans  alfo  were  of 
the  fame  ftem.  And  tho  we,  mifled  by  a  puerile 
love  of  the  Romans,  revile  the  ruder  Goths,  our 
fathers,  as  defpifers  of  learning  and  the  arts  ;  be- 
qaufe  they  fcorned  the  fophiftical  reading,  and  fen- 
taftic  arts,  prevalent  on  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire,  which  we  at  prefent  fcom ;  yet,  as  fhewn 
in  the  preface,  the  Goths  were  the  friends  of  every 
elegant  art,  and  ufeful  fcience;  and  when  not 
conilrained  to  arms  alone  by  the  inevitable  litua- 
tion,  and  fpirit,  of  their  fociety,  they  carried  every 
art  and  fcience  to  heights  unknown  before ;  as  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  modem  Europeans  might  wit- 
nefs.     In  wifdom,  that  perfection  of  human  nature. 

And  tho  ao  fcience  hivlj  worth  the  feven, 

anci^t  authors  *  call  the  rude  Goths  the  firfl  of 
mankind.  And  in  arms  what  people  equalled 
thofe  who  conquered  the  Romans,  who  had  con- 
quered all?  who,  without  military  difcipline, 
overcame  the  greateft  military  difcipline  in  the 
world?  who  rufliing  at  once,  as  lightning  firom 
heaven,  dafhed  the  llrong  and  deep-rooted  oak  of 
Roman  power  to  pieces ;  and  fcattered  the  nume- 
rous trophies,  that  adorned  its  branches,  over  the 
furrounding  fields  ? 

*  Dio  aptid  Jorniuid,  de  r^bus  Get.  c»  <•  Herodot,  IV.  46* 
Sfr^bo,  lib.VII. 

Before 


Chap.L      SCrTHIJNS  Ok  GOTHS,         $ 

Before  proceeding  "further  i  mufl:  apblogife.  to 
the  reader  for  compreffing  my  own  materials  for 
the  prefent  difquifition,  and  .which  might  have 
filled  a  large  quarto  volume,  into  fuch  contracted 
bounds.  For.  tho  i  am  a  declared  enemy  to  large 
books,  yet  to  the  learned  reader  it  may  feem  au- 
dacious, even  to  attempt  fo  vaft  a  theme  in  fuch 
fmall  compafsfc  But  he  will  confider  that  the  pur- 
pofe  of  this  work,  into  which  my  refearches  into 
Scotifh  hiflory  led  me,  forbids  my  entering  into 
the  fubjeft  fo  fully  as  its  importance  warrants.  -As 
M.  de  Guignes  has  obliged  the  world  with  an 
Hiftory  of  the  Huns,  in  Four  Quarto  Volumes ; 
fiaught  with  all  that  information,  which  his  great 
learning  in  the  Eaftern  tongues  enabled  him  to 
give;  fb  it  is  earnefUy  to  be  wifhed  that  fome 
writer  of  eminent  learning,  induftry,  and  ability, 
would  give  us  an  Hiflory  of  thfe  Scythians,  at  ad 
great,  or  greater,  extent.  Such  a  work  would  be , 
of  die .  utmofl  advantage  both  to  andent,  anci 
modem  hiflory.  Yet,  tho  confined  to  brevity, 
every  toil  has  been  exerted  to  render  the  prefent 
attempt  veracious,  accurate,  and  diflinft* 

It  is  proper  firfl  to  fhew  that  Scytbay  Geta,  Gotbif 
were  but  different  names  for  one  and  the  fame 
people;  as  we  call  them  Spaniards y  whom  the 
French  call  Ejpagnoh;  the  Italians,  SpagmoU:  or 
as  the  French  call  the  Englifh  Angloh ;  the  Italians, . 
Inglejl.  The  learned  reader  will  fmile  at  my  think- 
ing It  neceffary  to  explain  a  matter  fo  well  know^^ 
as  the  identity  of  the  Scythians,  Getae,  and  Goths ; 
but  this  draft  is  meant  for  the  public  at  large,  and 
it  is  always  better  to  tell  a  reader  what  he  may  per- 
haps know,  than  run  the  rifque  of  obfcuring  a 
whole  work  by  omitting  what  he  may  not  know. 
J  Ihall  however  be  very  brief  on  this  article ;  re- 
ferring thofe  who  wifh  for  more  information  upon 
it  to  Sheringhanr','Pelloutier'>,  and  Ihre^ 

*  JDc  Gent.  Angl.  Orig.  c.  9.  ^  Hi(t«  des  Celtes* 

«  Praefat.  ad  G&iTar.  Sub-Goth. 

B  X  Of 
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Of  the  Scythians  we  find  a  moft  ample  account 
given  by  Herodotus  j  and  which  occupicfs  almoft 
all  his  Fourth  Book.  In  the  fame  book  he  alfo 
mentions  the  Geta^  telling  us  that  Darius  fubdued 
them  in  advancing  againft  the  wandering  Scythians^ 
who  lived  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Iftcr,  or  Danube ; 
and  adding  a  remarkable  circumftance  that  the 
Gets  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and 
that  they  were  the  braveft,  and  mod  juft,  of  the 
Thracians.  Thus  from  the  earlieft  periods  of 
hiftory  we  find  mention  of  the  Scythse  and  Getse, 
as  only  divided  by  a  riVer;  but  this  is  quoted 
fbkly  to  (hew  that  thefe  names  are  thus  early  re- 
corded ^.  After  this  we  find  them  mentioned  by 
almdft  every  Greek  writer,  even  familiarly;  for 
Geta  is  a  common  name  for na^.  Have  in  Greek 
comedy,  and  in  Terence Vtranflations:  the  Greeks 
procuring  many  flavcs  from  tliefe  their  barbarous 
brediren,  cither  by  art  or  force. 

But  the  name  of  Goths  is-  not  neai|  fo  ancient ; 
the  very  firft  mention  of  it  being  in  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Decius,  in  the  year  of  Chlrift  250,  as 
Mr.  Gibbon  fliews.  At  which  time  f  part  of  them 
burft  from  Getia  into  the  empire,  -under  Cneva : 
and  Decius,  attempting  to  repell  them  from  Thrace, 
was  conquered  and  flam.  After  tliis  we  find  them 
as  frequently  in  the  Latin  authors  by  the  names  of 
Geta^j  or  Gothiy  as  formerly  the  Scythians  in  the 
Greek ;  and,  as  Mr.  Gibbon  well  obferves,  all 
the  Greek  writers  after  this  period  ftill  uniformly 
call  diofe  Scytbay  whom  the  Latin  authors  denomi- 
nate Got  hi. 

For  the  more  exaftneli  it  ftiall  now  be  fhewn, 
1.  That  the  Getse    and  Gothi  were  the  fame. 

^  mfchylui,  who  floitriihed  about  fifty  yeare  before  Hero' 
dotuiy  it  perhaps  the  firH  who  mentwna  the  Scythe : 

SKY0AS  I*  »^i{i»  NOMAAASy  &c.   InFrmiHilm. 
They  are  the  Galadlophagi,  or  Milk-eaters,  u  e.  Pafioral 
people  of  Homer;  as  his  Hippoixiolgi  ave  the  Sarmatse.  Iliad 
at^iii.  ifiiu  and  Str;dbo«    Hefiod  has  Ualadopha^ 

2.  That 
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2.  That  the  Gets  or  Gothi  were  the  fame  with 
the  ScythjB. 

I.  T^be  Geta  and  Gothi  thi  fame.  This  might 
almoft  admit  of  proof  from  the  identity  of  the 
Word^  and  identic  fituation  of  the  people,  were 
theit  not  other  irrefragable  evidences  at  hand. 
The  reader  will  pleafe  to  remember  that  the  Ro- 
mans, as  the  Greeks,  and  as  the  modem  Ger- 
mans, Scandinavians,  and  many  other  nations, 
never  gave  the  letter  G  a  foft  found,  but  always 
pronounced  it  hard,  as  we  do  in  gOj  gef,  &c.  not 
as  we  ufe  in  german,  gefturcy  &c.  Now,  in  the 
Grecian  dialefts,  the  vowels  are  often  changed,  and 
afpiration  omitted ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  name 
FsTcu  is  merely  the  name  properly  borne  by  the 
nation,  and  as  pronounced  by  them,  to  wit  Gothi, 
foftened  to  the  delicacy  of  Greek  pronunciation^ 
as  the  Italians  .foften  Englijh  to  tngkji.  We  ufe  as 
much  freedom,  nay  often  more,  ourftlves,  in  many 
names  of  countries,  as  French  for  Franfois,  &c* 
and  efpecially  change  the  e  and  o  in  the  fame  verb 
io  get,  he  got.  Torfteus*  indeed  obferves  that  Get 
and  Got  is  the  feme  identic  word,  implying  an-- 
ciently,  as  he  fays,  a  foldier. 

But,  not  to  infift  fiirther  upon  this,  the  following 
authorities  will  inftiUibly  prove  that  G^/^  and  Gothi 
are  fynonymous  words. 

1.  We  learn  from  Suidas  that  Dio  entitled  his' 
hiftory  of  the  Goths  FfT/xov,  or  the  Getic  Hif- 
tory.  Dio  wrote  his  Roman  Hiftory  under  Alex- 
ander Sevenis,  about  the  year  230 ;  but  probably 
lived  to  fee  the  attack  of  the  Goths  upon  the  em- 
pire in  250,  and  wrote  this  work,  now  unhappily 
loft,  in  confequence  oi  the  public  curiofitj^  raifed 
by  that  event. 

2.  Spartian,  who  wrote  under  Diocletian,  kbout 
the  year  300,  or  within  fifty  years  of  the  firft  ap- 

V  *  Hift.   Nonreg.  lib.  I.     Gotd  in  Icelaodie  is  ik  h^rfe,  ot 
hr/eman  ;  Gloifar.  £dd«  Sxmuixd»    &aia.u  a  wanderer.  / 

B  4  pearance^ 
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peaiance  of  the  name  Gothi,  i&  alone  a  complete 
evidence.  For  in  his  life  of  Antoninus 'Caracalkis, 
n.  I  o.  ^.  419  of  the  Hift.  Aug.  Script,  id.  ^ar. 
1 66 1 5  ^0.  he  fays  Gotti  Geta  dic^rentur^  ^  the 
^  Goths  were  then  called  Geta^/  And  again>  in  liis 
life  of  Antoniaus  Geta,  n.  6.  ^.427,  Geticus  quqfi 
GottkuS'i  *  Geticus  as  we  would  now  fay  Golticus.* 

3*  Claudian  always  calls  the  Goths  Geta^  and 
entitles  his  poem  on  the  Gothic  war> .  .De  JSello 
Cttico. 

4*  Sidonius  Apolliniris  in  his  poems  -frequently 
calls  the  Goths  Getie ;  and  in  the  epiftle  to  Trige- 
tius  he  calls  the  Qflrogoths  Maffageta. 

5*  Aufonius^  IdyL  8.  fpeaking  of  the  Goths 
fays> 

Quae  vaga  Sauromates  fibi  junxerat  agmina  Ctmiiis  -y 
Quaeque  getis  foctis  Iftrum  adfultarbat  Alanus. 

6*  Orofius,  lib.  L  c.  6.  fays  Get^  qui  et  nunc 
Gotbi^  *  the  Geta,  who  are  now  alfo  called  Gothl/ 

7.  Saint  Jerome,  in  praf.  Epif.  2.  ad  Galat. 
fays,  that  the  Goths  were  anciently  called  Getae* 
And  in  his  own  Epift.  135,  he  ufes  Geta  for  GfftbL 

8.  Ennodius,  in  his  Panegyric  to  Theodoricus 
king  of  the  poths,  Nam  illud  quo  ore  celibrandum 
ift  quad  GETici  injirumenta  roboris^  dum  provides  ne 
interpellentur  otia  nojlra,  cujiodis  ? 

9.  Procopius,  Tbtixov  Tup  s9vog  (puct  Toug  Forfiouj  enwu 
/  For  they  {ay  die  Goths  are  a  Getic  race/ 

10.  Jomandcs  entitles  his  hiflory  De  GetaruMj 
Jive  Golhorum^  origine  et  rebus  gejiis;  and  con- 
ilantly  ufes  Get^  zndGothi  as  fynonymous,  la  his 
work  De  Regn.  Succeff.  he  iays  Decius  bellantibus 
Cetis  occubuit. 

11.  Ifidorus,  Origin.,  lib.  ix.  c.  2.  fays  the 
Getse,  and  Gothi,  are  the  fame. 

.    There  is  not  even  a  (hade  of  an  authority  on 

the  other  fide ;  tho,   within  thefe  two  centuries, 

the  blunders  of  fuperficial  learning  on  this  fubjeft 

3  are 
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are  mAzmg.  Cluverius  ^  ted  the  van^  by  aflerdi^, 
pn  his  own  authority ^  that  the  Gotbi  were  the  Gufomj, 
or  GoibmtSy  of  Pomerellia,  who  went  and  ate  up 
the  Getae, — becaufe  Cluverius  was  himfelf  a  native 
of  PomerelUa  ^,  and -wanted  all  the  glory  of  the 
Goths  to  r  his  own  dear  Gothones!  Grotius  ^  fbl« 
lowed,  who  afferted  on  his  own  authority  that  the 
Goths  went  from  G^/^/dr^^/  in  Sweden,  a  name  un* 
known  till  the  Thirteenth,  or  Fourteenth  century^ 
and  riling  merely  frdm  fome  property  of  the  coun- 
try!,  and  ate  up  the  .Getae,  about  three  centuries 
before  Chrift — becaufe  Grotius  was,  embafladpiir 
from  theQ^een  of  Sweden  to  France,  and  bounds  as 
he  fays  in  his  preface,  to  dp.  all.  in  hi$  pow^r  £>r 
the  honour  of  that  kingdoi^.  Such  inlfants  are 
men  of  learning !  Grotius  has  hacj  his  followers ; 
and  of  late  D'Anville  follows  Cluverius,  from 
whofe  works  he  is  indeed  a  frequent, plagiary:,  and 
adds  this  only,  and  fepient^  reatbn  ^^  that  the  Goths 
were  Germans,  b^caiile:  the  names  of  their  princes, 
&c.  refemble  thq  Germaii,  not  the  Scythic  or 
Getic.  But  he  ought  to  have  knqwn  that  the 
Greeks,  from  whom  alone  we  have  any  Scythic  or 
Getic  names,  totally  perverted  all  barbaric  names, 
nay  often  tranilated  them  •  for  Ardfhir  they  give  us 
Actaxerxes,  &c.  Agathyrfi,  .AmazQnes,t  &Ci  arc 
mere  Greek  tranllations,  or  rather  metamorphofes. 
The  names  which  D'Anville  mufl:  allude  to  ace 

»  — 

^  In.  Germania  Antiq.  i6i6«/«A 

s  He  was  born  atDantzick,  in  the  heart  of  the  countiy  of 
the  Gothones.  Dantifcum  •  •  •  •  Ctuverii  nofiri  fairia*  fiuno 
not.  ad  Cluv.  Geograph. 

^  Praef.  ad  Collea,  Hift.  Goth.  1 655.  ^vo. 

'  Cluverius  fays  it  is  called  Gudjkt^  and  GutSand^  and  GuU 
land^  from  the  goodritfs  of  the  foil.  But  in  Icelandic  Sagas  it  is 
GotalanJy  or  GauteHand^  terra  equomm,  and  was  probably  fo- 
called  from  its  horfes,  as  was  the  ifle  Gotland.  Ptofemf 
places  Gutgt  in  Scandinavia,  oppoiite  the  Gutmts  of  Pruf^^ 
trom  whom  they  feem  to  have  Iprung.  See  Part  II.  The  firft 
author  Grotius  quotes  for  the  name  of  Gdilaad  in  Sweden,  is 
Baron  Herberil^ein,  anti  00  annas  ! 

^  Mem.  de  TAcad.  des  Infer.  Tome  xx?, 

thofe 
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thofe  in  nV',  fee.  as  Theddoric,  and  the  like,  to 
which  (imilar  names  may  be  found  among  the 
Germans,  as  Orgetorix,  -fee.  This  the  Greeks  feem 
in  Scythic  names  to  have  changed  into  rh  as 
Toxaris,  &c.  But  in  fad:  the  formal  mufic  of  Greek 
compofition  forced  their  authors  to  change  all  bar- 
baric names  into  a  Greek  form,  a  circumftance 
which  efcaped  M.  D'AnVille,  but  which  over- 
throws his  argument ;  whifeh,  to  fay  the  beft  of  it, 
is  a  caftle  in  the  air,  of  whicfcftichflu6tuating  niat- 
ters  as  words,  and  of  them  'the  moft  flu6hiadng, 
names,  are  formed.  A  Frenchman  calls  London, 
LondreSy  where  is  the  Gothic  dun  ^  ?  Such  is  the 
cafe  with  foreign  pronunciation  among  all  nations. 
But  this  is  an  age  of  etymological  frenzy;  aiid  wc 
pay  fuch  attention  to  words  that  fa6b  efcape  us* 
No  author,  before  Gluverius,  ever  dreamed  that 
the  Goths:^  differed  frorii  the  Getse.  Even  in  the 
darkeft  ages  theii*  identity  was  clearly  feen.  -  The 
Goths  in  the  'year  25a  came  from  the  vfery  fame 
ground  where  Strabo,  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  Dionyfius 
the  Geographer,  and  all  the  writers  from  the  firft 
century  tiown  to  that  very  time,  had  placed  the 
Getse.  The  Romans  before  250  only  kne\^  the 
GetSB  by  Greek  report,  and  gave  them  of  courfe 
the  Greek  name  :  in  250  when  they  a6hially  faw, 
and  fought  with,  them,  they  called  theiii  by  their 
proper  name  Gothi ;  as  they  ftudied  not  mufic  new: 
accents  in  profe,  as  the  Greeks  did,  but  put  the 
name  as  fppkeri,  only  with  a  Latin  termmation* 

^  So  puerile  an  argument  deferves  not  confutation  :  cHe, 
b^  coUeding  all  the  Scythio  and  Gothic  names,  i  am  con- 
vinced It  would  be  feen  that  many  are  limilar  to  the  German, 
and  Scandinavian,  and  later  Gothic.  Tbonyrh^  almoft  the  firft 
Scythic  name  in  hi  (lory,  probably  belongs  to  the  Gothic  names 
beginning  in  ^ho  or  fheo^  as  Theodorft,  Thcodahat,  &c.  and 
ending  in  rU*  But  names  change  thro  length  of  time,  as  laa* 
guage  always  does,  even  among  barbarians :  and  the  names  are  fo 
extremely  various,  that  hardly  two  ftmilar  can  be  found,  fo 
that  M.  D'A's  argument  is  a  mere  fophifm.  Verelius,  a 
better  judge,  fays,  the  old  Scythic  names  in  Trogus,  and 
^evs.  arc  abfolute  Gothic,  Ptafn  ad  Gofbrici  ct  Rolfi  H'ftm 
VpfaU  1664.   %vo. 

Dio, 
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Dio,  who  wrote  about  250,  calls  them  ftill  Oet«, 
as  we  have  feen.  Succeeding  writers  eiprefly 
explain  tHat  the  Getse  and  Gothi  were  tlje  faihe  ; 
as  common  fenfe  might  convince  us  :  for  how 
could  the  prodigious  nation  of  Getse,  fo  remark- 
able in  ancient  authors,  vanifh  at  once?  IChc 
Goths  came  from  the  very  territory  of  the  Getse  ; 
and  no  authority  would  be  required  for  any  one  df 
the  fmalleft  penetration  to  pronounce  th^m  the 
fame  people.  But  in  fcience  it  feems  doubtful 
whether  the  moft  falfehood  arifes  from  the  weak 

!)rejudices  and  caprice  of  thp  learned,  or  from*  the 
uperficiality  of  the  ignorant.     Suffice  it  to  fay,  that 

AUTHORITIES    ARE    FACTS    IN     HISTORY;     and   that 

any  one  of  the  above  authorities  would  overturii 
any  theory  at  once.  But  where  all  the  ^cient^ 
agree  in  a  point,  as  they  do  in  this,  for  any  modern 
to  oppofehis  theoretic  dreams  is  equally  abfiird,  as  it 
would  be  to  attempt  to  prove  by  modern  arguments 
that  all  the  Gre^k  and  Roman  hiftory  is  a,  fabled 

From  tbefe  proofs  therefore  we  muji  regard  U  m$ 
Hijloric  Trutby  that  the  Geta  and  Goths  werf  ihe 
fame  people  i 

II.  The  Getof  or  Goths  the  fame  with  theS^yfj^iafts^ 
Thi^  will  as  plainly  appear  from  the  foirowmg 
evidences. 

1.  Strabo;  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  all  rank  t^e  Geta^ 
as  ScythsB. 

2.  Juftin,  or  rather  Trogus,  fays,  Tanaus  king 
of  the  moft  ancient  Scythe  fought  with  *VeXore^ 
king  of  Egypt.  Valerius  Flaccus  lib.  V.  callsthe 
fame  Tanaus  king  of  the  Geta. 

3.  Trebellius  PoUio,  in  Gallieno :  Scytha  autem^ 
id  eft  pars  Gothorum,  AJiam  vafiabant. .  The  fame, 
{in  Claudio  Gothico)  Scytharum  diverji  populi :  Peu^ 
cini,  Trutungi,  aitstrogothi,  prada,  &c*   . 

4-  Dexippus,  who  as  Grotius  thinks  wrote  in  the 
reign  of  Gallienus,  entided  his  hiftory  of  the  wars 
between  the  Romans  and  Goths,  SKTGIKA,  or 

Scythic 
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Sqrthic  Hiflories:    and  ^called  the  Godis  Xxv^at 
Scytba.  See  Photius,  Cod.    83. 

5.  Prifcus  uksScytbians  and  Goths  fynonymoufly. 
ikying  *  they  befieged  the  Gotis.  ,  There  the 
Scythians  labouring. under  want  of  victuals,  &c.> 

6.  Eunapius  calls  thofe  Goths  whom  Valens 
planted  in  Msefia  Scythians  \ 

7.  Procopius,  lib.  IV.  c.  5.  Tcca  t<»  uYyK^  Vot9iko6 

ifincti :  ^  all  the  other  Gothic  nations,  who  were  alfo 
caired  Scythians  in  ancient  times/ 

8.  Anaftafius  in  Hift.  Chronograph,  I1kv9oci, 
Tffs^oSevTsg,  oi  T^jEJOi^svoi  Tordpi^  roy  Ijr^oy  'uroruijunf,  btti 
£kB}UOVy  zsrKsigroui  rcav  Voojjlo&iocv  STTiXfocTeixy  TcocTsysfMyro, 
^  When  many  Scythians,  who  are  called  Goths, 

*  had  paft  the  river  Ifter,  in  the  time  of  Decius, 

*  they  wafted  the  Roman  empire.* 

9.  Thcophanes,  under  the  year  370;  Tordous  Ss 
STTPXfo^icog  Tovg  XiVuOocg  T^Fsg^ai  T^uiccvog  UoirpiTuog  mi 
7C0CT  oevjov  Igropiot  (pfjgiy  :  '  for  that  the  Scythians  arc 

*  in  their  tongne  called  Goths,  Trajanus  Patricius 

*  relates  in  the  hiftory  of  his  own  time.' 

10.  Georgius  Syncellus,  'Ekv^oh  Kott  Fordoi  Asio- 
fjL&foi  sTTi'Xf^iCfog :    '  the  Scythians  are  alfo  called 

*  Goths  in  their  own  language.* 

11.  Jornandes*  always  Ipeaks  of  the  Goths, 
Getse,  and  Scythse,  as  one  people,  and  ufes  the 
names  fynonymoufly. 

12.  Ifidorus  thus  begins  his  Chronicle  of  the 
Goths  in  Spain,  Gotborum  antiquijftmum  ejfe  regnum 
certum  eft,  quod  ex  regno  Scytharum  eft  exortum. 

13.  Procopius  repeatedly  calls  the  Fcederati^  (o 
well  known  in  the  Lower  Empire,  Goths.  Suidas  in 
voce  calls  them   Scythse. 

1 4.  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  lib.  xxxi.  mentioning 
idle  death  of  Decius  who  fell  in  the  battle  againft  the 
Godis,^  or  Getae,  calls  them  Scythica  gentes. 

■>  In  Excerpt.  Legat.  Valefii.    Faris^  i^i4»    4to* 

»  Ibid. 

•  Dc  rebus  G^t.  ft  De  Regn.  Succ. 

There 
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There  is  not  a  (hadow  of  any  authority  whatever  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  queftion.  The  dfeams  of  Cluve- 
rius  and  Grotius,  above  mentioned,  only  merit  laugh- 
ter ;  as  any  modern  muft  ever  do,  who  chufes  to  ad* 
vance  his  mtiie  fpeculations  againft  ancient  authority. 
For,  as  there  can  be  no  fpecial  revelation  in  fuch  cafes, 
without  the  ancients  we  know  nothing  of  the  mat- 
ter; and,  if  we  flxive  to  extinguifb  their  lights, 
muft  remain  in  utter  darknefs.  But,  if  modern  names 
may  weigh,  Salmafius  de  Lege  UelUnift.    p.  368, 
fays,  HxvOrig,  FfTiyj,  TorSogy  is  but  the  fame  word 
differently  pronounced.     Indeed  the  S  in  Scytha  is 
but  a  fervile  letter,  as  in  many  other  Greek  words, 
where  it  is  put  or  omitted  at  pleafure,  as  Skimbri  for 
Himbriy    &c.p    This  ancient  name  Scytha  feems 
Cutba  with  an  S  prefixt,  and  the  G  altered  to  K, 
as  no^ord  in  Greek  begins  with  SG,  which  is  in- 
deed almoft  unpronounceable  in  the  beginning  qf  a 
word ;  but  in  SK  (or  SC)  arc  many  words  m  the 
Greek.     Mr.  Gibbon  juftly  obferves  diat  the  <jreek 
writers,    after  the  appearance  of  the  name  Gotbi 
among  the  Latin,  Hill  ufe  Scythians  as  a  fynonymous 
word.     This  wis  owing  to  the  Greeks  retaining 
the  namie  by  which  they  had  ever  called  theni, 
while  the  Romans,  to  whom  the  people  was  un- 
known  fave    in    ancient  hiftory  and  geography, 
gave  them  on  their  firft  nearer  acquantance  with 
them,  not  the  Greek  name,  but  dieir  own  proper 
appeUation.     It  is  alfo  worth  remarking  that  Odin 
was  the  great  god  of  the  Scandinavian  Goths,  and 
die  Icelandic  Eddas  and  Sagas  fay  that  Odin  led 
his  people  into  Scandinavia  from  Scyihia  on  the 

P  Stq>h.  Byz.  iEichylus  in  Perfis  calls  him  Ulefdis^  wliom 
Herodotus  and  Ariflotle  call  Smerdh.  The  Alpes  Cottiae  Pro- 
Gopius  ilyles  XxovW ;  Lycophron,  v.  I36r,  calls  the  AJps, 
ZaXvMu    See  Bryant's  Analyfis,  vol.  III.  p.  146. 

WormiHs  Ser.  Reg.  Dan.  produces  thefe  lines  of  an  old 
Latin  poem  on  Holgar  king  of  Denmark,  in  which  Gytbi^ 
Gotbit  Gaha^  are  fynonymous. 

G^thiram  hie  fplendory  Oochonsm  lobolcii 
Armia  eft  domitor  Getha  ftdflii. 

Danaf- 
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Danaftrom;    that  is  the  Danafl^er^  Dnieftery  or 
Tyras. 

The(e  fynonymous  names  Scytba^  Geta^  Goibi, 
all  appear  fometimes  in  locals  fometimes  in  exten- 
five^   meaning  among  the  ancients.    Herodotus 
puts  the  Getse  on  tl;ie  louth  of  the  X)anube,  and  the 
Scythae  on  the  other  fide.    Pliny  and  Stxabo  ex- 
tend the  Getse  all  over  the  weft  of  the  Euxine^  and 
the  later  thro  half  of  Germany.  Herodotus^  lib.  IV. 
€.  1 2 1 1  mentions  the  Thyila  Getas  to  the  north  of 
the  Euxine,    and  in  the  heart  of  Sc)rthia ;    and 
Jih.  IV,  c.  11.  the  Maffa  Getae  on  the  nordi  and 
eaft  of  the  Cafpian.     Prpcopius  lib.  I.  r.  2.  fays 
the  whole  Scythae  were  anciently  called  rsujcec  ^pet, 
Getic  nations.    Jomandes  ufes  the  words  Scytba^ 
Geia,  Goihij  as  quite  fynonymous.    Some^  as  may 
be  feen  in  the  above  authorities,  call  the  Getae,  or 
Gothi  Scythians :  others  call  the  Sc3rthians  Getse,  or 
Goths.      The  words  are  abfolutely  fynonymous : 
nay,  to  all  appearance,    but  one  and  the    fame 
name,  differently  fpelt. 

From  thefe  proofs  it  is  Hifloric  7rutb  that  the  Sgr- 
tbians,  Get  a,  Goths  y  are  one  and  the  fame  people. 


CHAPTER 
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Whether  the  Scytbiam  or  Goths  proceeded  frotn 
Scandinavia  into  Jfia ;  or  from  Afia  into  Europe, 

t 

« 

THIS  is  a  moft  important  and  curious  inquiry ; 
and,  for  want  of  fufficient  attention  to  it,  pro- 
digious errors  have  crept  into  the  works  of  almoft 
all  modem  writers,  even  of  the  higheft  account. 

It  'muft  here  be  premifed,  that  the  term  Scythians 
is  often,  by  modern  writers,  ufedin  a  moft  lax  and 
indefinite  lenfe ;  but  is  never  fo  employed  by  the  an- 
cients, whofe  ideas  upon  the  fubjedt  were  accurate 
and  diftindt.  Herodotus  carefiilly  diftinguifhes 
between  the  Scythians  and  the  Sarmata.  In  book 
IV.  c.  57,  he  lays,  that  beyond  the  Tanais  to  the 
north  ^  are  not  Scyths,  but  Sarmatse  :*  c.  loi.  he 
mentions  that  the  Melanchlaeni  (a  Sarmatic  nation) 
are  beyond  the  Scythse  twenty  days  journey,  having 
faid  c.  20.  that  the  Melanchlaeni  are  not  Scjrthse  : 
and  Ijb.  IV.  c.  117,  he  tells  that  fome  of  the  Sar- 
matsB  were  taught  the  Scythic  tongue  by  the 
Amazons,  tie  alfo  diftinguifhes  the  Scythians 
from  the  Celts ;  and  places  the  later  far  to  the  weft. 
The  Tartars  were  unknown  to  the  ancients,  till  the 
Fifth  century,  when  the  Huns,  who  were  Tartars, 
burft  into  Europe :  and  Jornandes » Efficiently  marks 
the  great  difference  between  the  Sc3^ians  ancl 
the  Huns ;  as  we  can  at  this  day  by  comparing  the 
large  (hape,  bhie  eyes^  and  fair  hair,  ofa  German^ 

'  De  reb.  Get.  c.  24.  De  Thmnorum  ixecranda  origtyte*  Spe*^ 
ceis  pavenda  nigridiney  fed  veliit  quadam  (fii  dici  ias  eft)  de* 
i^tnis  ofiii,  Aon  Iftcies :  habc&f^uc  magW  pun^a  quam  lu*^ 
mina,  (sV. 

yith 
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with  the  fmall  ftature,  finall  black  eyes,  and  black 
hair  of  a  Tartan     Thefe  differences  are  found  in 
the  other  anaent  writers,  who  folly  knew  that  the 
Scythians  were  neither  Sarmata&>  Celts,  nor  Tar- 
tars ;  but  a  race  of  men  peculiar,  fixt,  and  diftind. 
It  is  to  modem  ignorance,  or  fuperficisdity,  which 
is  worfe  than  ignorance,  that  we  are  indebted  for 
any  confofion  upon  this  matter.    There  are  how- 
ever two  exceptions  to  this  general  rule,  which,  as 
it  is  the  intention  of  this  treatife  to  lay  every  thing 
before  the  reader  in  the  moft  open  manner^  muft 
not  ht  forgotten.     The  firft  is  that  of  Strabo  who, 
in  defcribing  Alia,  /r^.  XI.  p.  492,  fays  EySorepcoh 
zovTooif  ^Sm^iioctui  Kcci  ujToi  XtcvSccu  '  On  this  fide  are 
the  Sannatae  themfelves  Sc)rthians.'  But  this  paliage 
is  a  palpable  miftake  ^,  and  may  be  confoted  from 
many  others  of  Strabo  himfelf ;  who,  in  defcribing 
Europe,  clearly  and  repeatedly  diftinguifhes  the 
Sarmatae  frpm  the  Scythae.    Indeed  the  ignorance 
of  Strabo  concerning  the  Cafpian  fea,    and  the 
nations  to  the  eafl  of  it,  is  well  known.     Nor  is  it 
a  wonder  that  he  who  fuppofcd  the  Cafpian  a  gulph 
of  the  Northern  Ocean  (VII.  /.  294),  from  which 
it  is  near  a  thoufand  miles  diflant,  was  fo  mifl^en 
as  to  take  the  Aiiatic  Sarmatae  for  Scythas.     But 
riiis  fingle  paflage  of  Strabo  has  no  weight,  when 
all  the  other  ancients,   from  Herodotus  down  to 
Jornandes,  are  clear  and  dircft  againft  it;    and 
prove  It  a  mere  error  into  which  Ephorus  led  him. 
The  other  exception  is  thatofProcopius,  whp  lays 

^  Strabo,  lib.  vii.  p.  302,  informs  us,  that  Ephorus  called 
the  Sarmatae  a  Scytnic  nation ;  and  he  it  was  who  mifled 
8rrabo.  Ephorus  was  an  author  df  the  moft  inaccurate  and 
fabulous  defcriptioa;  and  kat  mifled  Dionyiius  of  Halicar- 
oaflus  concerning  the  Pelafgi,  Seneca,  Nat.  Quefl.  vii.  14* 
fays,  Efborus  non  rtVigiefiJfima  Jidti^  /tept  decifnt.  He  fecnis 
to  have  gloried  in  contradiding  Herodotus,  a  writer  whofe 
inforiiniLtion  was  wonderful,  and  moftly  derived  from  tniTel« 
iiog;  fothat  tho  now  and  then  fabiuous  in  hiflory,.  every 
day  gives  freAi  proofs  o£  hia  veracity  in  defcribing  countries 
and  manners^  Herodotus  had  been  in.  Scythia  b^on^  tbft. 
Danube  and  Boiyltenes.    Bookiv»c*8i»  ^   « 

'  "^  *  the 
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^  the- Goths,  Vandals,  Vifigoths,  and  Gepidse  were 
anciently  called  Sarmatse  and  Melanchlseni :  f«me 
have  alio  called  them  Getic  nations  ^'  This  can 
alfo  be  (hewn  a  miftake  of  Procopius,  for  thef 
Melanchla^ni  were  a  Sarmatic  nation,  fo  called 
from  their  black  robes ;  an^,  not  to  name  all  the 
ancients^  Jornandes  a  writer  of  his  own  time  marks 
the  Goths  as  warring  with  the  Sarmatse :  and  Hero-: 
dotus,  Strabo,,  Mela,  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  with  many 
others,  mark  the  Scythse  or  Goths  as  quite  adiflinft 
people  frotn^the  Sa^niatse.  The  fame  Procopius, 
with  the  ignorance  of  his  benighted  age,  fays  the 
Huns  \yere  anciently  called  MalTagetse,  Mo^ga^Tcc^ 
fsi'Og  ovg  vvv^Ovyvovg  TtocKovgiv.  While  the  fadl  was  that 
the  Huns,  or  Tart^rS;,  had  conquered  the  Maffa'- 
getsB,  a  ScytKic  nation,  and  feized  their  territories, 
whence  Procopius  confounded  the  Huns  who,  frorti 
that  quarter,  poured  into  Europe,  with  the  Maffa- 
getje  the  ancient  pofleflbrs '^.  Herodotus,  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  Ptolemy,  and  other  ancients, 
fully  inftrudt  us  that  the  Maflaget^  were  a  Scythic 
nation  ;  and  Diodorus  fays  they  were  a  colony  of 
the  Scytliians  on  the  Euxine.  Thefe  two  are 
perhaps  the  only  ancient  writers  who  confound  the  > 
Scythae  with  the  Sarmatse, '  or  with  the  Tartars. 
Not  one  of  the  ancients  confounds  the  Scythse 
with  the  Celts*  Strabo*s  Celio-Scyiha  were  thofe 
Scythae  who  bordered  on  the  Celts ;  as  tht  Jndo'^ 
Scyiba  were  thofe  who  bordered  on  the  Indi» 

The  reader,  to  obtain  a  clear  and  precife  view 
of  our  fubjeft,  muft  bear  in  mind  that  there  were 
in  ancient  Europe  only  four  Grand  Races  of  men ; 
namely,  i.ThcCelts,  the  moft  ancient  inhabitants 
that  can  h^  traced  ;  and  who  were  to  the  other  races 
what,  the  favages  of  America  arc  to  the  European 
fetders  there.     2.  The  Iberi  of  Spain  and  Aquita- 

'  Sec  the  paiTage  produced  afterwatd. 

*  Still  greater  errors  may  be  found  in  fuch  late  writers,  zi 
to  diftant  nations.  Agathias,  /ib.  v,  fa;  s  ♦  the  Burgundians, 
^  a  Huaaic  nation  V 

C  nia. 
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nia,  who  "were  Mauri  and  had  paft  from  Africa. 
Thefe  Two  Races  were  few  in  ntunber ;  the  Celts 
being  liioiUy  deftroyed  by  die  Saniiatas  and 
Scythas ;  and  few  of  the  Iberi  having  come  into 
Europe.  3.  The  Sarmatay  who  were  ^in  sjl  ap- 
pearance originally  poflfeffors  of  fouth-weft  Tart^ry, 
but  expelled  by  the  Tartars.  For  their  fpeech^  the 
Sarmatic  or  Slavonic  is  remote  from  the  Tartaric ; 
and  their  perfons,  full  of  grace  and  majefty^  are  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  of  Tartars :  fo  that  they  are  not  of 
Tartaric  origin.  4.  The  Scythians ,  who  originated^ 
as  (hall  prefently  be  feen,  fi-om  prefent  Perfia ;  and 
fpred  from  thence  to  the  Euxine^  and  almoft  over 
all  Europe. 

In  the  ancient  authors  thefe  grand  races  of  men 
are  marked  and  clear ;   and  that  chief  diftindion 
of  the  four  languages  ftill  remains  to  certify  them. 
The  Celtic  is  fpoken  by  the  Irifh  and  Welch.  The 
Iberian  ftill  partly  furvives  in  die  Gafcunian  or 
Bafque,    and  Mauritanic.     The  Sarmatic  is  the 
vaft  Slavonic  tongue.     The  Scythic  comprehends 
the  other  nations ;  but  efpecially  the  Germans  and 
Scandinavians,  whofe  fpeech  is,  Irfs  mixt.     No  di- 
vifions  can  be  more  accurate  and  precife,   from 
prefent  proofs,  as  well  as  from  ancient  writers*     It 
is  to  modern  authors,  and  fome  of  them  illuftrious, 
that  we  owe  any  corrfufipn  upon  this  fuhjm%  arif- 
ing  from  a  very  fimple  came,  to  wit,  that  good 
authors  are  rarely  antiquaries,    and  that  men  of 
great  talents  are  feldom  fo  indiiftrious  as  to  go  to 
the  bottom  of  a  fubjedt,  where  alone  however  the 
truth  is  to  be  found.    Thus  we  find  one  modem 
writer  *  gravely  pronouncing  that  the  Scytbians 
were  CeltSy    becaufe  he  was  a  Frenchman,    and 
wanted  to  make  France  the  parent  of  all  nations, 
which  he  eafily  proves ;    for  he  was  enabled  to 
ihew,  from  all  the  ancients,  that  the  Greeks^  Italians, 
Germans,  Sec*  &c<»  were  infallibly  of  Scythic  origin ; 

«  Pellouticr* 

and. 
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mid^  as  he  fays,  the  Scythians  were  Celts^  it  fol* 
lowed  that  all  the  nations  of  Europe  were  Celtic* 
Unhappily  he  forgot  that  the  antients  diftinguifli 
more  widely  between  the  Scjrthians  and  Celts  than 
between  any  other  Grand  Races  of  men ;  for,  jfrom 
^he  days  of  Herodotus  to  the  lateft  voice  of  anti- 
quity^ the  Scythians  are  marked  as  proceeding 
TOm  Aiia,  and  the. Celts  as  confined  to  the  utmoii 
weft  of  Europe.  Nor  can  any  tongues  be  of  morjC 
different  form  than  the  Celtic  and  Gothic*  Thus 
we  find  another  ^  telling  us  upon  hh  own  authority, 
that  the  Goths  were  Sarmatse,  without  once  re- 
ceding that  all  the  andents  are  dired  againft 
him ;  and  that  a  nation  fpeaking  the  Gothic  tongue 
can  no  more  be  the  fame  with  one  fpeaking  tha 
Slavonic,  than  a  Swede  can  be  a  Ruffian.  Thu$  we 
find  others*  calling  die  Scytha  Tartars,  and  the 
Tartars  Scythse,  forgetting  that  the  ancients  did 
not  even  know  the  exiftence  of  the  Tartars  till  the 
Huns  appeared ;  and  diat  they  diflinguifh  the  Scy-» 
tha  from  the  Huns  in  the  moft  pofitive  manner  j 
forgetting  that  the  Scythse  fpoke  the  Gothic 
tongue,  a  language  as  remote  from  the  Tartaric 
as  poifible. 

Ihre,  a  man  of  indufby  and  fkill  in  the  Gothic, 
but  of  fmall  learning  and  flill  lefs  penetration,  in 
the  preface  to  his  Suio-Godiic  GloflTary,  obferves 
the  danger  of  attempting  to  trace  Scydiic  wordis, 
given  us  by  ancient  writers,  in  the  Gothic ;  becaufp, 
lays  he,  it  appears  that  the  Scythians  had  anciently 
different  tongues.  For  Herodotus  fays  that  in  Scy- 
thia  were  Seven  languages.  Strabo,  lii.  X.  p.  503, 
lays  the  Alani,  a  Scydiic  nation,  had  twenty-fix 
languages.  Mitliridates  king  ofPontus,  we  are  told^ 
learned  Twenty-two  tongues,  to  conv^rfe  with  his 
own  fubjeds,  who  were  chiefly  Scythic,  or  at  leafl 
in  the  old  feats  of  the  Scytha.  .  Lucian  fays.  Tin- 
dates,  a  fuccefibr  of  Mithridate^  in  th^ile  pai^pij 

^  Macpherfbn.  c  Gibbon^  RicbardfpA,  &c.  &c. 

C  z  requefled 
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requefted  a  Pancbmimus  from  Nero,  as  a  general 
interpreter  of  geftures  to  his  fubjefts,  not  being 
able  to  lindernand  fo  many  tongues.     The  Scho- 
liaft  oFApoUonius  Rhodius  IV.  321.  fays,  there 
were  Fifty  Scythian  nations.     Ibre.  remarks  Juftly 
that  the  ancients  comprized  aB  the  nations  in  the 
oblique  afcent  from  the  Cafpian  fea  up  to  the  far- 
theft  point  of  Scandinavia  unider  the  general  name 
of  Scythians ;  and,  let  me  add,  for  a  good  reafon, 
becaufe  they  were  fo,  all  favie  the  Sarmatians,  whom 
fome  ancient  writers  only  called  Scythse,  before  it 
was  fully  difcovered  that  the  Sannata*  were  of  quite 
^  diftinft  race  and  language,  as  known  in  the  time 
of  Tacitus  and  Ptolemy.    Let  me  obferve  upon 
this  that  the  whole  is  a  fuperficial  mifrepriefentation. 
Herodotus  does  not  fay  that  there  were   feven 
languages  in  Scythia,  but  that  there  was  one  Scy- 
thic  nation,  the  Argippse,  called  alfo  Phalaai,  or 
Bald   Scythians,    who    lived    at  a   vaft  diftance 
(rpfix^tyjg  %oo^y\s  ts-oAAov)  to  the  eafl'^.     He  obferves 
there  was  a  number  of  countries  and  regions  be- 
tween them  and  the  others;  and  adds,  'the  Seythae 
who  g6  to  them  pafs  by  feven  interpreters,  and  as 
m?iny  tongues.'     Herodotus  is  on  the  contrary  a 
clear  witnefs  that  the  Scythse  had  but  one  fpeech ; 
for,  lib.  IV.  c.  1 1 7,  he  tells  that  fame  df  the  Sarma- 
tae   learned  the  Sctthic   tongue  (jpoowi   'S^Kvdnii) 
from  the  Amazons.     He  alfo  repeatedly  tells  us 
that  the  Scythians  denominate,  fuch  a  perfon   or 
thing  by  fuch  a  name  in  their  language*.   Strabo's 
teftimony  concerning  the  Alani,  a  fmall  nation  of 
the  Scythse,  having  twenty-fix  languages,  is  mat- 
ter of  laughter,  not  of  authority ;  being  okty  likely 
to  be  true  when  the  Cafpian  fea  was  a  gulf  of  the 
Northern  Oceln,  as  Stiabo  tells ;  and  akin  to  the 
meii  with  dogs  heads,  or  horfes  feet,  and  other 
impoffible  fiftions  of  travellers,  which  impofed  on 
^rave  authors  of  antiqttit  y .     If  Mithridates  learned 

'  •     ..  ^  •      . 

^  Lib.  iv»  c,  33,  24.    .  '  *  iv.  59,'  &c» 

*  *  '*  ^  Twenty 
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Twenty-two  tongues^  it  was  not  to  convcrfe  with 
his  fubjefts,  but  from  his  love  of  learning;  and  the 
number  is  no  doubt  vaftly  magnified^  as  ufual  in 
fuch  cafes.  L/Ucian's  tale  is  a  rifible  and  good  one; 
but  did  Ihre  think  it  a  matter  of  fadt  ?  That  the 
Alani,  as  a  Scattered  nation  bordering  on  the  Sar- 
matae  and  on  the  Tartars,  had  many  dialeft?,  we 
may  well  believe.  So  we  may  that  in  the  kingdom 
of  Pontus,  comprizing  Galatse  or  German  Gauls, 
Afiatic  Scythians,  Syrians  of  Cappadocia,  Sarma-' 
tians,  Colchians,  Chaldsei,  Greeks;  there  were 
three  radical  languages,  the  Scythian,  Sarmatic, 
and  Aflyrian,  which  might  well  ferment  into  many 
dialefts.  The  Schoiiaft  of  ApoUonius  fays  nothing 
of  languages,  but  only  fhews  the  vaft  extent  of  the 
Scythje. 

This  point  required  attentioii'  becaufe  a  diverfity 
j&{  tongues  would  have  argued  the  term  Scytha  an 
indefinite  appellation ;  and  it  is  believed  the  reader 
will  now  fee  tlmt  there  is  no  authority  whatever  for 
fuch  an  idea.  That  fome  Scythic  words  mentioned 
by  the  ancients  (hould  not  now  be  found  in  Gothic, 
is  lefs  furprizing  than  that  feveral  fhould,  of  which 
inftances  may  be  found  in  Ihre,  Sheringham,  and 
others.  Languages  change  by  time ;  many  words 
drop  into  defuetude,  and  others  fupply  their  place. 
He  muft  be  a  fanguine  antiquary  indeed  who  would 
expeA  to  find  every  Scythic  word  in  the  remains 
of  the  Gothic  which  we  have  !  It  may  therefore 
be  reafonably  concluded  that,  as  the  Scythae^  are  a 
mofl:  marked  and  diflinft  people  in  ancient  accounts, 
{o  they  had  but  one  general  fpeech,  the  Scythic, 
or  Gothic ;  tho  perhaps  divided  into  dialefts  as  dif- 
ferent as  the  Englifti  and  German  arc  now. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  that  important  queftion. 
Whether  the  Scythians  came  originally  from  Scan- 
dinavia into  Afia,  or  fi-om  Afia  into  Europe  ? 

L  ^hat  the  Scythians  originated  from  Scandinavia.^ 
we  have  ^ne  authority,  that  of  Jornandes,  who 
wrote  about  the  year  530.    Jornandes  was  himfelf  a 

.       C  3  Goth, 
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Goth  ^,  but  is  thought  only  the  abridger  of  a  large 
hiftory  of  the  Goths  by  Caffiodorus,  who  was  his 
cotemporary.  If  this  was  the  cafe,  the  abridgment 
muft  be  inaccurate,  being  folely  from  memory 
after  a  reading  of  three  days  \  But  it  appears  from 
the  words  of  Jornandes,  underquoted,  that  he  fol- 
lowed Cafliodorus,  but  added  fome  things  from 
Greek  and  Roman  writers.  However  this  be,  Jor- 
nandes puts  Scandinavia  as  the  ancient  Scydiia, 
from  which  the  Scydiians,  afterward  called  Goths, 
came;  for  he  rightly  thro  his  whole  work  ufes 
Scytha,  Geta,  and  Gothic  as  fynonymous  words. 
He  makes  them  pour  from  Scandinavia  down  to 
the  Euxine;  thence  into  Afia,  which  they  fubdue 
down  to  Egypt,  where  they  conquef  Vexores,  as  an- 
tient  writers  fay  the  Scythse  did  about  .3660  years 
before  Chrift.  He  then  gives  the  hiftory  of  the 
Amazons,  or  Scythian  female  warriors  ;  a  fable  in 
'  all  probability  grounded  on  real  hiftory,  and  arifmg 
from  two  fources.  1.  That  the  Scythian  women 
often  fought  along  with  their  huft)ands.  2.  That 
the  name  of  a  Scythian  nation,  Amazons ^  unhappily 
fignified  in  Greek  without  breafis.  After  this  we 
find  fome  account  of  the  learning  of  the  Scythians 
or  Goths,  their  manners,  &c.  and  he  next  pafles 
to  Maximin  the  emperor,  who  was  a  Thracian 

*  He  was  an  AUnus.    Ihre,  praf.  ad  GlofT.  Siiio-Goth, 
'  Sed,  ut  non  mentiar,  ad  triduanam  ledHonem,   dilpenik- 
toris  ejus  beneficto,    libros  ipfos  antehac  relegi;  quoruiD, 
quaxnvis  verba  non  recolo,  fenium  tameo,  et  res  adVas,  credo 
jne  integre  tenere :  ad  quas  nonnulla  ex  hifloricis  Grxcis  et 
Latinis  addidi  convenientia ;  initium,  finemque,  et  plura  in 
medioy  zxr^a  di<^ione  perraifcens.  Pr^f*    For  the  fettlement  of 
the  Scythx  on  the  Euxine  he  quotes  old  fongs,  and  Ablavius, 
who  is  thought  by  Grotius  to  have  written  under  Condan- 
tius  ir.  ancf  was  certainly  a  Jate  author,    Fo^  the  Scythe 
conning  from  Scandinavia,  h&  cites  no  autliortty ;  and  it  was 
apparently  pnt  trua  di^ioney  that  is,  upon  his  own  dreanis. 
Bayer,  in  Dijfnt*  de  Cimmtrm  has  ridiculed  this  mock  emigra- 
tion of  the  Goths  from  Scandinavia  j  and  juftly  aflts  how  Ab- 
lavitts  of  JoroAQdcs  could  knew  any  tioing  of  the  matter  ? 

Goth; 
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Goth ;  the  irruption  of  the  Goths  in  the  time  of 
Decius,  &c  &c. 

Such  is  the  line  whicl^  Jornandes  perfues :  and 
his  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Scytha  was  blindly 
followed  by  Ifidorus,  by  Beda  who  calls  Scandina- 
via Sqythia,  by  Paulus  Diacoihis,  by  the  geogra- 
pher of  Ravenna,  and  by  innumerable  others  in 
the  dark  ages.  Nay  fuch  an  efFed  may  even  a  very 
weak  writer  (fo;r  fuch  Jornandes  is)  have  upon 
literature,  that  one  fentence  of  Jornandes, has  over- 
turned the  very  bafis  of  the  hiftory  of  Europe* 
This  famous,  fentence  is  in  his  fourth  chapter. 
Ex  hac  igitur  Scandia  infuhy  quaji  officina  gen- 
tium, atit  certe  velut  vagina  nationum,  cum 
regc  fuo  nomine  Berig  Gotbi  quondam  memorantur 
^S^'ilfi*  Upon  this  one  fentence  have  all  modern  ' 
hiflorians^,  nay  fuch  writers  as  Montefquieu,  Gib- 
bon, and  others  of  the  firft  name,  built !  Now  it 
can  clearly  be  (hewn  that  Scandinavia  was  down  to 
a  late  period,  nay  is  at  prefent,  almofl:  over-run 
with  enormous  forefts,  where  there  was  no  room 
for  population.  Adam  of  Bremen  ",  who  wrote  ia 
the  Eleventh  century,  inftrufts  us  that  even  in 
Denmark,  at  that  time,  the  fea  toafts  alone  were 
peopled ;  while  the  inner  parts  of  the  country 
were  one  vaft  foreft.  If  luch  was  the  cafe  in  Den- 
mark, we  may  guefs  that  in  Scandinavia  even  the 
(hores  were  hardly  peopled.  Scandinavia  is  alfo  a 
xnoft  mountainous  region ;  and,  among  a  barbaric 
and  unindufb'ious  people,  the  mountains  are  almofl: 
impeopled.  In  fa&,  the  fole  colonies  that  ever  went 
from  Scandinavia  were  the  Piks»  into  Scotland, 

<°  Adam  Bremen.  Hid.  Ecclef.  cap.  De  Situ  Dania?. 

^  The  name  is  thus  fpel.t  to  avoid  the  double  meaning  of 
the  word  Piai^  or  PiHs  as  we  tranflate  it ;  and  in  conformity 
with  the  origin  of  the  people  who  were  FikL  or  Feukeni,  (fee 
Part  U.)  and  the  name  of  their  country  in  Norway,  which  in 
the  Scandinavian  and  Icelandic  hiftories,  &c.  is  called  Pika^ 
pronounced  and  fpelt  Ftka^  iov  they  have  no  P,  and  pronounce 
P  as  V.  But  of  this  in  Part  11.  and  in  the  Enquiry  into 
Sc9tijb  Hifioty, 

C  4  the 
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the  oppofite  ftiore ;  the  Danes  into  Denmark  :  and 
at  the  late  period  the  Normans  into  France ;  and  a 
few  finall  colonies  into  Iceland,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing iley.   . 

But  to  difcredit  for  ever  this  dream  of  Jomandes, 
who  is  in  faft  the  fole  aufliority  on  that  fide  of  the 
queftion ;  for  other  writers  down  to  our  times,  tho 
they  might  be  reckoned  by  hundreds,  all  Hand 
'  upon  his  foundation  alone ;  let  us  proceed  to  evince 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  Scythians  came  from  Afia ; 
and  that  of  courfe  Scandinavia  muft  have  been  al- 
moft  the  laft  point  of  their  population,  inftead  of 
tlie  firft,  or  pundum /aliens. 

II.  That  the  Scythians  originated  from  Jtfia  can  be 
proved  by  many  authorities,  even  the  leaft  of  them 
niperior  to  that  of  Jornandes. 

I .  IVogiis  Pompeius  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus, 
with  fediiloiis  diligence  and  great  ability,  compiled 
an  univerfal  hiftory,  aftcTward  in  the  reign  of 
Antoninus  Pius  abftraftcd  by  Juftin,  who  dedicates 
his  work  to  that  prince.  From  Trogus,  Juftin ° 
tells  us  that  the  Scythians  contended  with  the 
Egyptians,  then  efteemed  the  earKeft  of  nations, 
for  antiquity :  and  that  Afia  was  conquered  by 
them,  and  tributary  to  them,  for  no  lefs  a  fpace 
than  Fifteen  Hundred  years,  before  Ninus,  founder 
of  the  Aflyrian  Empire,  put  an  end  to  the  tribute. 

The  ideas  of  the  ancients  concerning  this  firft 
Supreme  Empire  were,  as  might  be  expefted,  very 
confiifed.  Trogus  and  Juftin  fay  the  Scythians 
conquered  Vexores  king  of  Egypt,  fifteen  hundred 
years  before  the  time  of  Ninus.  Ifaac  Voffius,  in 
his  notes  on  Juftin,  wonders  that  Trogus  fhould 
fay  the  Scythians  conquered  Sefoftris ;  while  Hero- 
dotus, Dicsearchus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  others, 
fay  that  Sefoftris  vanquiftied  the  Scytha?.  'Voffius 
did  not  fee  that  Sefoftris  was  out  of  all  queftion ; 
^d  that  it  is  Vexores  whom  Juftin  bears,  as  dif- 

«  Hid,  lib.  I.  c.  I.  lib.IL  c.  3*    >. 

ferent 
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ferent  a  name,  and  perfon,  from  Sefc^is  as  can 
well  be  imagined.  Vexorei  lived  about  3 660  years 
before  Chrift:  Sefoftris  about  1 480  !  ButVoffiusis 
not  the  only  learned  man  who,  from  want  of  common 
difcernment,  has  even  confounded  this  Firft  Scythic 
Empire  with  an  eruption-  of  the  Scythae  into  Afia, 
about  1600  years  after  Ninus;  while  Ae  Great 
Scythic  Empire  was  terminated  by  Ninus  after 
lafting  more  than  1 500  years.  In  the  works  of  the 
Lipfii,  Scaligeri,  Salnmfii,  Voflii,  Grotii,  one 
finds  every  thing  but  common  fenfe,  without  which 
every  thing  is  lels  than  nothing.  Trogus,  who  was 
in  civil  hiftory  what  Pliny  was  in  natural  hiftory,  aji 
indefatigable  compiler  of  the  whole  knowlege  that 
could  be  found  in  preceding  authors,  dilcovered 
this  earlieft  empire,  as  Time  draws  truth  out  of  the 
well.  The  war  of  Sefoftris  againft  the  Scytha?, 
about  1480  years  before  Chrift,  narrated  by  Hero- 
dotus and  Diodorus  Siculus,  muft  by  no  means 
be  confounded  with  events  that  happened  1500 
years  before  Ninus,  as  Juftin  fl:ates,  or  3660  years 
before  Chrift.  From  Juftih  it  is  apparent  that  the 
Scythians,  fixt  and  refident  in  prefent  Perfia,  per- 
ha.ps  2000  years  before  Ninus,  carried  oii  a  war 
againft  Vexores  1500  years  before  the  time  of  Ni- 
nus, and  fubduing  the  weft  of  Afia  made  it  tri- 
butary, till  Ninus  delivered  it  by  eflablifliing  the 
Aflfyrian  Empire  on  the  ruins  of  the  Scythian. 

In  faft,  we  have  good  authorities  p  to  cqmpare 
with  Trogus,  and  to  confirm  that  the  Firft  Grand 
Scythian  Empire  was  in  prefent  Perfia.  For  that 
moft  learned  Father  of  the  Church,  Epiphanius,  in 
his  work  againft  Herefies,  near  the  beginning,  divides 
religious  error  into  four  great  periods,  i .  Barba- 
rifm.     2.  Scythifrii.     3.   Hellenifm,   or  Grecian 

^  Strabo  may  alfo  be  adduced,  who,  lib.  xi.  p.  $t)7»  fays> 
**  neither  the  ancient  affairs  of  the  Perdans,  Medes,  Syriana, 
nor  Scythians,  have  much  credit  in  hiftory.*'  '1  he  enumera- 
tion of  empires  is  here  palpably  retrograde :  the  moil  modera 
Wng  put  firft.  * 

error. 
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error.  4.  Judaifin.  He  alfo  fays  the  Scythians 
were  of  thcie  who  built  the  tower  of  Babel :  and 
his  Scythifm  extends  from  the  flood  to  this  later 
event. 

Eufebius^  in  his  Chronicle,  p.  13,  puts  the  Scy- 
thians a$  the  inunediate  defcendants  of  Noah  down 
to  Serug  his  feventh  defcendant ;  that  is,  a  fpace  of 
about  400  years,  as  generations  are  computed  at 
that  period  of  longevity.  This  was  the  Scythian 
aee,  the  mod  ancient  after  the  flood ;  the  Scythifm 
of  Epiphanius,  for  his  barbarifm  was  th6  period  pre- 
ceding the  flood.  Eufebius  alfo  fays  XicvdiSfM^  cnr9 
tw  jtKT»x?^ifiou  cffxgi  Tou  9rt/^ou,'  ^  from  the  deluge 
to  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel  Scythifm  pre- 
Tailed.' 

>  The  Chronicon  Pafchale,  p.  23,  makes  Barba- 
rifm precede  the  deluge,  then  Scythifm,  Hclle- 
nifm,  Judaifm,  as  Epiphanius. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  thefe  eccleiiaitic 
authorities  prove  too  much,  as  chey  mark  the  whole 
immediate  defcendents  of  Noah  as  Scj^ans ;  and 
of  courfe  might  prove  all  the  nations  of  the  globe 
Scythians,  as  by  Scripture  account  they  all  fprung 
from  Noah.  But  it  is  the  line  of  Shem  down  to 
Serug,  and  not  of  Ham  or  Japfaiet,  who  are  marked 
as  Scythians ;  and  Shem  was  reputed  the  father  of 
Afia,  as  Ham  of  Africa,  and  Japhet  of  Europe. 
The  flood  is  now  TCncially  reputed  a  local  event ; 
but  accept  thefe  aumorities  any  way,  and  theyfhew 
that  the  Scythians  originated  in  Afia.  The  coin- 
cidence of  thefe  writers  with  Trogus  is  fixt^  and 
ftrong.  Ninus  is  reputed  thq  founder  of  the  tower 
of  BsLoel ;  which  was  followed  by  the  difperfion  of 
mankind.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Affyrian  em- 
pire whofe  capital  was  Babylon,  and  the  difperfion 
of  the  Scythians  followed.  Of  the  race  of  Ham,  by 
fcripture  account,  was  Nimrod  thought  Ninus,  and 
Afhur  thought  father  of  the  AiTynans,  to  which 
race  alfo  belong  the  fathers  of  nations  alon^  the  eafl 
end  of  the  Mediterranean^  the  'Arabic  .gulf  or  Red 

fea. 
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fea,  and  xhto  all  Arabia.  Certain  it  -  is  that  th0 
Arabic  is  a  dialed  of  the  Grand  Affyrian  language, 
as  are  the  Syrian,  Phoeniciah,  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
Coptic,  Abyflinian,  &c.  all  lifter  dialedts ;  and  the 
Aflyrians,  who  *«overturned  the  Scythian  empire, 
formed  one  great  language  or  race  of  men,  extend- 
ing along  the  eaft  end  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
Arabian  feas,  to  the  Erythraean  fea,  gulf  of  Per- 
fia,  and  river  Euphrates.  From  them  the  Egyp*- 
tians  and  White  Ethiopians  muft  alfo  have  fprung, 
as  their  language  and  fltuation  declare. 

From  thele  imaller  lights,  compared  with  Tro- 
gus  or  Juftin,  it  will  appear  as  evident  as  fo  very 
remote  an  event  can  well  be,  that  the  Scythian 
Empire  was  the  firft  of  which  any  memory  has 
reached  us.  And  it  is  a  plaufible  opinion,  adopted 
by  late  mythologifts,  that  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Bac- 
chus, &c.  were  monarchs  of  this  firft  empire, 
whofe  glorious  aftions ,  procured  them  divine 
honours  from  their  fubjedts  after  their  death.  This 
empire  was^  perfeftly  barbaric,  and  the  feat  of  war, 
not  of  arts.  All  nations,  fave  the  Egyptians,  were  then 
paftoral ;  and  the  Scythians,  as  defcribed  by  Hero- 
dotus, on  the  Euxine  were  certainly  more  advanced 
in  fociety  than  when  holding  the  empire  of  Afia ; 
for  agriculture  was  then  known  to  one  or  two  na- 
tions of  them  \  which  there  is  no  room  to  think 
they  knew  at  all  in  their  firft  empire.  This  wan- 
dering flate  of  paftoral  fociety  will  at  once  account 
for  fo  many  of  the  Scythse  leaving  their  domi- 
nions, on  the  Affyrian  conqueft,  that  eaftern  tra- 
dition reported  the  difperfion  of  men  to  have 
followed  that  event.  But  no  doubt  vaft  numbers 
ftUl  remained  in  Perfia,  and  fubmitted  to  their 
new  lords.     Herodotus,  Diodorus,  only  mention 

9  Horace  defcribes  them  as  Tacitus  does  the  Gennans  ; 

C^mpeftres  mdioft  Scyib% 

(Q^oram  phaftra  yagasjrite  trahsAt  domoi) 

Vivjonty  et  rigidi  Getcj 

ImmeCftta  quibui  jugera,  liberat 

Frngcs  cc  Cererem  fcrnnt  j 

Kcc  cvkarft  placet  longioi  aawMi    <Mr24»  libt  III* 

die 
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the  Scytha  Nomades  of  die  north. erf  Perfia  to 
have  paft;  the  Araxes;  and  the  Scythse  in  the 
foudx  remained,  and  were  ever  known  by  the 
name  of  Perfians,  as  at  this  day. 

It  may  be  afked  how  the  memory  of  this  vaft 
empire  efcaped  Herodotus,  and  yet  was  preferved 
by  later  writers  ?  But  we  muft  refleft  that  it  is 
always  time  that  difcovers  the  truth  :  that  Hero- 
dotus might  not  be  verfed  in  the  eaftern  languages 
or  hiflory :  and  that  Homer  himfelf  fays  not  a 
wcMxi  of  Ninus,  Babylon,  or  the  Affyriaa  empire, 
nor  of  the  Median.  Many  of  the  moft  important 
fadts  in  ancient  hiftory  were  recovered  after  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  by  writers  who  lived  in  the 
countries  where  they  happened.  Nor  let  it  be 
imagined  that  what  Herodotus  fays,  lib.  IV.  c.  5. 
with  regard  to  the  Scythians,  their  boafling  of  be- 
ing the  n^weft  of  nations,  and  not  exifting  above 
a  thoufand  years  before  Darius,  foh  of  Hyftafpes, 
be  confidered  as.  evidence  againft  the  exiftence  of 
the  Scythian  empire.  For  not  to  mention  the 
well-known  fabulous  difpofition  of  Herodotus, 
whofe  work  has  been  rightly  called  the  (hade  be- 
tween poetry  and  hiftory  ;  and  who,  from  his  love 
of  the  marvellous  and  new,  might  afcribe  this 
idea  to  the  Scythians ;  we  may  well  reconcile  his 
authority  with  that  of  other  ancients,  by  faying 
that  the  Scythians,  tho  the  moft  ancient  people 
of  which  hiftory  preferves  remembrance,  were  yet 
new  in  the  feats  they  held  in  die  time  of  Herodotus, 
who  fpeaks  efpecially  of  the  Sjcytha  on  the  weft 
of  the  Euxine.  Becaufe,  after  being  expelled  by 
Ninus,  fome  centuries  muft  have  p^  before  they 
came  to  the  weft  of  the  Euxine  and  down  to  the 
Danube,  where  Herodotus  finds  the  Scythse.  he 
dwelt  on ;  and  between  Ninus  and  Darius  about 
1 800  years  occur. 

2.  Herodotus  himfelf  is  a  fuificient  witnefs  that 
the  Scythians  did  not  originate  fi"om  Scandinavia, 
but  from  prefent  Perfia.    For  he  tells  us,  book  IV. 

ch.  II. 
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chi  1 1  •  that  they  paffed  the  Arax^,  and  entered 
che  Bdphbrus  Cimmeriiis.  The  Araxes,  it  i& 
well  known,  is  a  large  tiver  of  Armenia^  running' 
into  Ae  Cafpian  fea;  H^odotus  IV.  40.  men** 
tiohs.  *  the  Cafpian  fea,  and  the  Araxes  running 
to  the  eaft/  Hence  it  is  clear  tha^  even  by  the 
aecouAt  of  Herodotus  himfelf,  the  Scythians 
paffed  up  from  Perfia  to  the  Euxine.  He  there- 
fore affords  a  collateral  proof  of  the  exiftcnce  of 
the  firft  Scythian  empire,  by  making  his  later 
Scythians  afcend  from  the  country  where  other 
ancients  -place  it ;  and  at  the  fame  time  is  an  abfo' 
lute  witriefs  that  the  Scythe  could  not  come  from* 
Scandinavia,  feeing  their  cdurfe  was  in  diredt:  op- 
pofition,  proceeding  from  the  fouth-eaft  to  'the 
north-wefl:,  mftead  of  the  contrary.; 

3.  Diodorus  Siculus  confirriis  the  account  of  He-» 
rodbtus,  telling  us,  lib.  II.  ^..  155,  that  the  Scythian 
Nomades^were  at  firft  a  fmall  nation  on  the  AraXes, 
whence  they  fpred  to  Caucafus,  and  the  Palus 
MsBotis.  He  alfo  greatly  ftrengthens  the  narra- 
tive of  Trbgus;  tho  he  confounds  the  firft  em- 
pire of  the  Scythae  with  their  later  invafion,  and 
afcribes  to  this  late  invafion  a  protrafted  empire, 
and  mahy  great  kii^gs ;  in  which  he  contradi<fts 
the  beft  and  earlieft  Writers.  And  had  not  Juftin, 
Epiphanius,  Eufebiiis,  and  the  Chronicon  Faf- 
chale,  remained,  we  might  to  this  hour  confound 
^vo  vaft  events,  the  invafion  of  Egypt  by  the 
ScythsB  fi-om  their  original  feats  3660  years  before 
Chrift,  and  their  later  invafion  640  years  before 
Chfift ;  {o  uncertain  is  traditional  chronology  ! 

As  brevity  is  much  ftudied  in  this  differtation, 
and  every  reader  will  at  once  allow  any  one  of  the 
above  authorities  fufiicient  to  overturn  that  of 
Jornandes ;  i  (hall  not  infift  fiirther,  but  fum  up 
this  article  by  obferving,  i .  That  we  have  fufii- 
cient authorities,  direS:  and  collateral,  for  the 
Scythian  empire  in  prefent  Perfia  being  the  firft 
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in  the  world;  the  Aflytian,  generally  repute4 
the  fiifty  only  fucceedi^g  it.  And  it  is  beheve4 
no  man  will  be  fo  amgh  the  dupe  of  hypothelis 
as  to  fuppofe  that  the  Scythians  afcended  from 
Scandinavia^  and  dropped  down  in  the  plains 
of  Babylon,  or  ip  op^ofition  to  EpiphaniiiSi 
Eufebius,  and  the  ChrOnicon  Pafchale,  to  aflert 
that  even  thofc  firft  Scythae  were  of  Scandinavia; 
or 9  in  odier  words,  that  Noah  and  the  firft  reputed 
inhabitants  of  the  earth .  came  from  Scandinavia. 
t.  That  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  and  indeed  all 
writers  who  have  occafion  to  mention  the  fubjeft, 
down  to  the  Sixth  century,  when  Jornandes  the 
firft  monaftic  hiftorian  wrote,  and  darknefs,  error, 
and  ignCMrance,  furrounded  the  world,  are  in  dired 
oppofition  to  Jornandes.  Thefe  early  writers  of 
enlightened  times  uniformly  make  xho  Scytha  pafs, 
from  the  fouth  of  Afia,  up  in  a  North  Weft  direc- 
jtiw,  till  they  fpred  over  all  Europe :  and  to  op- 
pofe  the  fingle  teftimony  of  Jornandes  tp  fuch  au- 
thorities would  be  abfurd  beyond  all  abfurdity.  Gro- 
rius,  who  maintains  it,  from  a  filly  wifti  of  honour- 
ing Sweden,  has  been  forced  totally  to  garble  and 
alter  it>  by  bringing  thofe  Goths  from  Scandinavia 
about  300  years  bSbre  Chrift,  whom  Jornandes 
brings  thence  about  4000  years  before  Chrift.  But 
this  hypothefis  is  contradi&ory  to  all  ancient  ac- 
counts, as  has  been,  and  ftiall  be  ftiewn,  in  the 
courfe  of  this  tradt ;  and  defcrves  laughter,  not  re- 
futation. Grotius  is  no  audiority  at  all ;  it  is  Jor^ 
iiandes  whp,  from  his  antiquity,  merits  confutation 
from  other  aythprs  yet  more  ancient  and  far  better 
informed.  Indeed  fimply  to  afk  by  what  fpecial 
xxxiracle  Jornandes  difcovered  a  matter  not  only 
unknown  to,  but  contradidory  of,  all  the  ancients, 
would  be  fiill  confutation  in  fuch  a  c^fe.  He  lived 
in  no  Augt^n  age  when  fcience  was  at  its  height ; 
but  in  all  the  darknefs  of  ignorance :  and  would 
not  have  even  merited  coaptation,  had  he  not 
sxifled  (b  many. 

// 
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h  is  therefore  Hiftofk  fruih^  that  the  Scythians f 
otberwife  called  Goths y  came  from  prefent  Ferjia  into 
Europe  by  a  North  Wejl  progrefs :  and  that  Scan- 
dinavia,  inftead  of  being  the  country  whence  they 
fprung,  muJlinfaB  iav^  been  almofi  the  lafi  that  re^ 
ceived  them. 


CHAPTER 
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C  H  APT  E  R     III. 


Tbe  real  origin,  andjirjl  progrefs,    of  the  Scythians 
or  Goths :  anS their  Eajietn  Settlements. 


WE  have  already  feen  that  the  Scythian 
Empire,  in  prefent  Perfia,  is  the  moft 
ancient  of  which  hiftory  has  prcferved  aqy  memo- 
rial. This  very  curious  fubjeft  fliall  not  be  here 
enlarged  on,  but  is  left  to  fome  future  Hiftorian 
of  the  Scythians.  This  empire  feems  to  have 
extended  from  Egypt  to  the  Ganges ;  and  from  the 
Perfian  gulf,  and  Indian  fea,  to  the  Cafpian. 
The  conquefts  of  Bacchus,  reputed  a  king  of  this 
Scythian  dominion,  in  India,  are  famous  in  an- 
tiquity :  he  introduced  the  vine,  or  the  ufe  of 
wine,  into  his  dominions,  and  was  deified  as  the 
god  of  wine  by  his  fubjedts.  The  bacchanalian 
feafts  of  the  Thracians,  and  other  Scythse,  arc 
noted  by  claffic  authors  ;  and  from  the  Thracians 
they  are  mentioned  to  have  paft  to  the  Greeks. 
The  wine  of  barley,  ale,  fupplied  the  want  of  the 
grape;  and  Bacchus  retained  his  honours.  But, 
to  enter  more  certain  ground,  the  real  Scythians 
of  this  original  empire  feem  to  have  been  bounded 
by  the  Euphrates  on  the  weft,  and  the  Indus  on 
the  eaft«  The  Arabians,  Syrians,  &c.  were  cer- 
tainly not  Scytha^.  We  find  Indo-Scythas  on  the 
Indus,  and  other  remains  on  the  Erjrthraean  fea : 
but  none  beyond  the  Indo^cythse.  On  the  north 
the  original  Scythse  extended  to  the  Cafpian.  Due 
luiowiege  of  this  empire  would  remove  thofe  em- 
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baitvffiii^ts  'whkli  die  learned  havie  fallen  mtcs 
from  tncieht  ^ccouii^  of  the  Wars  between  the  Scy^ 
th£  and  Egyptians^  v4iile  Scytkia  on  the  Etixine 
IS  fd'renaote  firom  Egypt*  ^  Moft  of  tte  ancient 
atkhors  only  knowing  Scydik  on  the  Euxine,  as 
the  early  feat  of  the  Scytha,  have  mifreprefented 
fome  or  chofe  wars  as  carried  on  at  fuch  prodigious 
tKflance,  while  the  fiift  Scythian  ctnphre  really 
boidered  on  the  Egyptian  kingdom* 

It  has  been  fliewn  aboye  that  ecclefialtic  authors 
tff  diief  account  even  regarded  the  Scythians  as  the 
very  firft  inhabitants  of  die  eaft  after  the  deluge* 
If  any  reader  inclines  to  lo<*  upon  the  ddugc  as 
labdious  %  or  as  at  nxoft  a  local  event,  and  defires 
to  learn  >frhcnce  the  Scythians  came  to  prefent 
Perfia,  he  need  not  be  toM  that  ft  is  impoffible  to 
anfwcr  him.  With  their  refidence  m  Ptrfia  com- 
mences the  fainteft  dawn  of  hiflory :  beyond,  altho 
the  period  may  amount  to  myriads  of  ages,  there  is 
nothing  but  profbimd  darknefs.  It  is  a  felf-evident 
prcqxjmion,  that  die  author  of  nature,  as  he  forthcd 
great  varieties  in  die  feme  fpecies  of  plants,  and  of 
animals,  lb  he  alfb  gave  various  races  of  men  as 
inhabitants  of  feveral  countries*  A  Tartar,  a 
Negro,  an  American,  &c.  &x.  differ  as  much 
from  a  German,  as  a  buU-dog,  or  kp-dog,  or 
fhephcrd*3  cur,  from  a  pointer.  The  difTcrencei 
are  radical ;  and  fudi  as  no  climate  or  chance  coul4 

^  The  kteft  and  beft  Natural  Philoibphers  pvonoimce  thi 
fiood  iiniiDiBble  %  and  their  retibnsi  grounded  on  mathexnati- 
cai  truth  and.  the  imiBUtable  laws  of.  nature,  ha^e  my  full 
aifent.  The  Jews  believed  the  earth  a  vaft  plain,  and  th^t  the 
rain  came  from  a  eolleflion  of  wfaters  aSAft  the  fitmameat,' 
{pHtgj^  !•  7«)  as  thecarth  floated  en  another  maft  of  waters  i 
(Giu*  VIL  II.)  ibgtht)/  wfaidi  were  opened  at  the  deluge*  At 
fuch  waters  ar^  now  mathematically  known  not  to  exiu ;  and 
theeanlv  is  found  %;hericats  the  elTeiEt  muil  ceaie  with  tho 
cauie.  M.  de  Bufibn  has  fhewn  that  all  the  earth  was  a*^ 
firft  under  fea.  And  the  opinion  of  a  deluge,  which  Grotiu$ 
(De  Verii.  Reh  Chrifi,)  (hews  to  have  been  cororooti  to  moft 
nations,  cei:tm)y  aroje  from  the  fhelU  found  even  on  the 
topsdf  moiuKains* 

P  produce: 
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produce:  and  it  may  be  expected  that  as  fcioice 
advances,  able  writers  will  give  us  a  complete 
fyilem  of  the  many  different  races  of  men» 

The  Firft  Progrefs  of  the  Scythians  was,-  as 
above  fhewn  from  Herodotus,  Diodorus  Siculus, 
and  other  ancients,  out  of  the  north  of  prefent 
Perfia,  over  the  river  Araxes,  and  the  vaft  moun- 
uins  of  Caucafus,  which  run  between  the  Euxine 
and  Cafpian  feas.  And  their  firfl:  grand  fettlement, 
after  this  emigration,^  was  upon  the  eaft,  north,  and 
weil,  of  the  Euxine,  in  the  trad  defcribed  as 
Ancient  Scythia  by  Herodotus  and  many  others ; 
and  which,  including  the  north^n  half  of  the 
Euxine,  formed,  as  Herodotus  reprefents,  almoft 
a  fquare.  A  part  of  the  Cimmerii,  or  ancient 
Celtic  inhabitants  of  all  Germany  and  up  to  the 
Euxine,  naturally  fortified  in  a  corner  of  the 
Tauric  Cherfonefe,  by  furrounding  waters,  Jong 
withftood  the  Scythians,  or  were  negledted  by  them ; 
and  were  not  expelled  till  about  640  years  before 
Chrift,  when  palEng  the  Cimmerian  Bofphorus, 
they  made  their  way  into  Afia  over  the  mountains 
of  Caucafus.  The  Scythians  purlued  them,  and 
again  conquered  great  part  of  Alia,  but  retained  it 
pnly  for  abovit  thirty  years  \  This  later  expedition, 
fonie  ancients  have  confounded  with  the  firit  Scythic 
empire. 

But,  if  we  except  this  fmall  comer  of  the  Tauric 
Cherfonefe,  the  Scythians  may  .be  regarded  as 
pofTefl  of  all  incient  Scythia,  at  lead  two  thoufand 
yeare  before  Chrift.  Expelled  from  northern  Per- 
fia  byNinus,  about.  2200  years  before  our  ara,  they 
could  not  take  more  than  two  centuries  to  cover 
ancient  Scythia,  if  their  numbers  did  not  fiU  -it  at 
firft.    This  will  further  a|>pear  from  the  progrefs 

^  H<;rodot.'lib.  I.  and  IV.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  If.  &c.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  fmall  kingdom  of  the  Bo^orm  long  msdn- 
iained  ttfelf  in  the  fame  natural  fortification^  See  a  map  of 
the  fiofphprus  Cimmerius  in  FeyfooeL- 
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of  the  Scythas^  detailed  in  the  reft  of  this  differ^ ' 
tation. 

From  Scythia  on  the  Etucine^  which,  with  tHe 
antients,  let  us  call  Antient  Scythia,  as  being  the 
Parent  Country  of  the  European  Scythians,  the 
Scytha&  gradually  extended  to  the  Eaft,  arpund  the 
ncMTthem  fhpres  of  the  CaTpian. .  Dionyfius,  the 
geographer,  v.  798,  and  other  ancients,  inftrudt 
us  that  the  regions,  between  the  Euxine  and 
Cafpian,  were  all  peopled  by  Scythse.  Pontus"', 
Armenia,  Iberia y  Albania^  were  of  the  Scythic  fet- 
tlements.  The  Iberi  here  had,  as  plain  fenfe 
might  didtate,  nothing  in  common  with  the  Iberi  of 
Spain,  buttheiiame;  tho  Strabo,  i.  61.  xv,  687, 
fays  they  came  from  Spain,  and  Abydenus  ^  fabled 
that*  Nebuchadnezzar,  having  fubdued  Afric.  and 
Spain,  brought  thefe  Iberi  from  Spain.  Appian* 
tells  us,  in  diredt  terms,  that  their  language,  man- 
ners, &c.  were  totally  different.  They  had,  in- 
deed no  more  connexion  than  the  Albani  here 
with  the 

Albanique  patres,  et  altae  moenia  Romse, 

.  ■  '     *•  . 

with  Albania,  the  mountainous  weftern  part  of 
Macedon,  or  with  the  Albani  or  Highlanders  of 
Scodand.  Such  coinciding  names  are  mere  falls 
of  letters ;  and  he,  who  builds  any  hy  pothefis  on  them, 
as  M.  de  Buat,  and  others,  have  done,  (hould  be 
taught  to  ftudy  the  etymology  of  Hellebore.  But 
etymology,  and  firigle  words,  and  names,  have 
converted  die  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century 
into  a  tiffuc  pf  vifiohs ;  and  we  daily  fee  hiftory 
built  upon  what  ho  man  of  found  mind  would  even 

^  Cdchifl  received  a  colony  of  Egyptian^  about  1480  years 
before  Chrifl ;  and  Herodotui  tdU  us,  that  th«  (beech  and 
xnanneis  of  the  Colchians  were  %yptiaa«  The  gold  mines  :of 
Colchis*  no  doubt  attracted  the  Egypuanr^  as  they  had  done 
the  ArgonautSi»'  They  arc  ftill  very  rich.  Soc  FQ^foncl, 
p.  69. 
'^  ^  Apud.  Eufeb.  prsep*  Evang.  lib.  ixt  Q«  4i« 

I  In  Ibtricis,  1,  ^,  Hifpanicis,  init.  , 

D  2  build 
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build  a  fiiblc.  SoHnus,  c.  in),  fays,  the  Albani  of 
Afiatic  Scythia  have  white  liair,  blue  eyes,  mdfcc 
better  by  night  than  by  iflay .  &rc  alfo  r  fin y,  "VU.  2  • 
Aul.  Gdl.  ix.  4:  •  Between  the  mouths  of  the  Tinais 
and  Rha  were  the  Jlani,  a  Scythic  pco^e,  icde- 
bratcd  in  the  Alanica  of  Aman,  and  Tpxeris  of 
Lucian,  who  were  generally  ieagucd  Wifli  the 
Oftrogoths,  and  in  tnne  came  to  "have  fetdcments  in 
traul  and  Spain.  On  the  ncMih  <rfthe'<!afpian,  as 
appears  from  Herodotus,  who  did  not,  BkeStmbo^ 
take  the  Cafpian  for  a  ^Ifof  the  Northern  Ocean, 
were  the  Massaget^,  a  great  and  renowned  na- 
tion, whofe  queen  Thomyris  flew  Cyrus,  and  de- 
ftroyed  his  army.'  The  Ma'Sagctse  extended  to 
the  eaft  <X  the  Cafpian ;  and  ihey  and  the  S acb 
were  the  Scytba  mra  fmaumy  whidi  Ptolemy 
begins  from  the  Rha  or  Wolga  on  the  weft;  as 
iSntCbatay  and  febulous  Jnmtfj^',  bdcmgedtoSrf- 
ihia  extra  Imaum,  which  Ptolemy  marks  as  a  Tcry 
iiarrow  traft,  and  it  certainly  did  not  reach  above 
two  hundred  miles  to  the  eaft  of  the  Cafpian.  We 
learn  from  Diodorus  Skulus,  M.  ii.  c.  43.  that 
the  Scythians  coming  over  the  Araxes,  and  moun- 
tains of  Caucafus^  to  the  Palus  Mseotis,  fixjm 
thence,  after  foiHe  time^  extended  their  conquefts- 
and  fettlements  beyond  the  Tanais ;  and  Aat  &om 
them  the  Maflagete,  Sacse^  Arimaipi,  and 
feveral  odier  nations  Ipning.  The  BaSlrianij  Juftin 
fays,  wereScythaB\  '  That  the  S^(//a»/,  between 
the  Maflagetse  to  the  north,  and  ^  Badtriani  to  die 
South,  were  Sc3rth2B,  is  clear  from  Strabo,  and  the 
defcription  6f  dieir  manners  given  lis  by  Curtius^ 


Lib*  II..  c.  u  }•  fte  iddv  Ae  Parthi';  tot  that  the  Far- 
Dt  were  Santiatft  is  dear  ^from  the  other  ancieata,  and 
cfpeeiallv  from  their  long  and  lodfe  dreft  meatiotied  bf  Ti- 
ettus,  iierodiaD,  ter.  The  Sarmatai  lisid  indeed  been  oailed 
^cjthie  by  ieme  of  the  ancieBt».  That  the  Ifedet  wape  Sar» 
matx,  we  Icnowpofitively  from  Solinus :  but  fotne  otheratave 
foQlifhly  called  title  ^armacae  Il^edeS|  as  if  a  large 'barbaric  na* 
tioa  could  fpring  from  a  final!  refiM  one ! . 

Ub. 
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£l»  m  i.  ft.  Scmbo  Xi.  j.i  i .  %a  the  Ba&uani 
were  Sac89$  aad  k  wtcwld  feeim  that  §&/ Sogdiaai 
aKb  wdre.  >  Sdcsef  was^  icidejed  a  gcheraX  naeae  gtvea 
to  the  ScytJM^  by  tice  Perfiiins  as  tjeipcidotus  tells^ 
TfteBa^wa  were  dd  ScyiHie^  who  extended  fa 
&r  ditf  ihg  ibe  Scydiic  Empiite  kivPeriiay  for  Ninus. 
made  war  cun  (hem  :  Dkdpir^  u.  7«r/?m  i.  Tbe) 
Akm^  wha>lx»xlered  oi^  the  MsuBagetse  oa  tbe  M^eft^. 
are  aMb'-ioilled'  Mafegefse  by  one  or  twa  lafite. 
Latitn;  wrkiecs;  The  H)rcani  were  alfo  Scyduc; 
and  iiiclD^b^y  Ams^  2xt^i9u»  ^rciri.  Steph.  Byz*. 
and  Pliay  IV.  .17.  The  Margimi  wecc  o£  Ac> 
Mafla^se,  as  Ptolemy  (hews^  wboi  jdaces  Mafia- 
getat  m  Macgiana:  and  DiooLyfius^  the  geogra- 
pher^  V.  740.  and  Eraitodenes,.  Ja  Stxa^y  \lii.  iL 
extend:  fctmi^  Maflageose  into  BaiEbriaiia. .  Indeed 
Strabo  i&cntio&s^  that  Sacm  rasidj  MAsaclbGETJE. 
were  gecneiial  names  ioc  the  Afiatis  Scyth^e  qq  the 
eaft  of'  tbei  Ca£pi%n;.  and  ,  Herodotus  aod  Pliny^ 
fay  dial:  :the  Pecfians  eaUedvthoib'ScythaeL  by  Ae 
general,  jaame  c^  Sac^t^  Thiii'  S^cas.  alfq  made^ 
latcfr  mfcaKiioos  inu>  Hyrcs^iai^  and  fbi&K/fts  Ar« 
mema,  vhere  S^ic^pesie^  a>  difWifti  w:as  cailed  by^ 
their  nacRe;  Ftf>lenty;.  StilaJ^  Ji/ir.  uw  Siai;^  aad 
AtQ^Z(gHf<iry  am<h2gthe  Perfians,  [foedi  equivalent  to 
Sejtba  aoid  G^M^  aoxing  the  Greeks^  A  regit&ai 
at  the  fountains  of  Oxus  and  Jaxartes  is  ftill 
catted  Saki^  fronsrthe^  Sacat;  and  the  ScytHla 
extra  bnattm  ivas  called  Geie  and  it^ls  people  Getes,, 
in  the  jtiiaie  of  Tw^erlane^  as  appears  from  hi^.  life, . 
written  m  Pesfian,  See  M.  de  AaviUe's  Memobr 
on  the  Getae  in  thofe  of  the  Academy,  Tome  XXV. 
and  on  the  niountains  of  Gog  and  Magog  (which 
to  me  feepi  thpfe  qf  Imatis)!,  Tom  .XaXIL. 

My  purpofe  fdrbicfa  my  dwelling  on  thefe 
eaftcm  Scythse.  The  ancicijt  and  modern  Perfians 
certainly  were,  and  are  *  ScythW,  who  remained  in. 
the  (budiern  parts,  when  the  Scythas  Nomadea  of 
the  north  ps^d  the  Araxes  to  enjoy  that  freedeftn 
in  other  regions  whkh  tficy- could  not  rttaih  under . 
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the  Affyrian  power ; '-  for  northern  nations  have  al* 
vrays  been  fond  of  liberty  while  the  foutiiern  pre- 
ferred the  delists  and  eafe  of  their  cHmate. 
The  JfVflyrian  empire  followed  the  Scythian  z2oo 
years  before  Chrifi ;'  the  Median  fucceeded  to  the 
Aflyrian^  860  years  before  Cbrift;  thePerfian 
commenced  530  years  before  our  aera;  The  Par- 
thian kingdom  began  2.48  years  before  Chrift. 
Ardlhir,  or  Artaxerxes,  refl»red  the  Perfian  210 
years  after  Chrift,  which  lafted  till  the  invafion  of 
the  Arabs  in  636;  the  Perlian  line  was  reftored  b 
die  Tenth  century ;  but  the  peopfe  remained^  and 
remain  nsuch  the  fame.  The  Periians^  who  re- 
founded  the  empire,  530  years  before  our  sera, 
fecm  to  have  been  the  old » Scythae  of  •  Perfia, 
ftreiigthened  by  acdeffions  t)f  the  Indb-Scjrthse,  and 
from  die  Scythian  territories  on  the  esdi  of  the 
Cafpian^  The  Afiyrians  formed  one  great 
language,  or  race  of  men,  as  above  mentioned. 
The  Medes,  we  knttw,- from  Herodotus,  Diodorus 
Siculus^Strabo,  Solidus,  and  others,  wereSanna- 
ta9,  who  had  pierced  thro  the  Scythians,  and  pafied 
the  Caiicafus  by  the  Sarmaticas  Pyl^e,  into  Media. 
The  Pardiiaas  .went  alfo  Sarmata^,  as  appears  from 
Tacitus  S  and  odiers.  They  had  followed  the 
fame  traft  with  the  Medes,  ea£ly  making  way  thro 

.  ^  Peifae  qqi  funt  originttiis  Scytfasew  jfmmidJtB  Kfartdlin. 
lib.  xxzi.  and  Tertullian  //  PaUio^  c.  2.  The  prefent  Perfian, 
tho  mixt  with  fome  Arabic,  is  a£iually  a  dialed  of  the  Go- 
thic j  as  Scaliger, '  Lipfius,  Boxhorn,  and  our  Burton,  whole 
book  was  ve-printed  at  Lnbec,  ifiOi  have  (he^^n.  It  has 
auxiliary  verbs,  and  other  radical  marks  of  its  Gothic  origin, 
unknown  to  other  Eailern  tongues,  befides  a  verba^  moflly 
Gothic,  the  Farfi  is  meant;  the  PMayi  which  was 
fpoken  in  Media  and  Parthia,  was  fnrely  ^rroatic ;  but 
has  been  l^n^  iince  difcdura^  and  loft.  See .  Richard- 
fon's  DiiFertation  prefixed  to  his  Perfian  and  Arabic  Di^io* 
nary,  who  however,  as  well  as  the  n>oft  learned  Jones,,  for- 
gets the  iimilarity  of  the  Perfian  and  Gothic. 

t  Vede  deftin^uuntur  non  fiuitante,  J^MtSarmai^  mc  Pmnhi. 
Tac.  in  Gemiama,  The..Pertoiir«c«-«r,  or  bnttins^  are  men- 
tioned  by  Ovid,  id  Trift.  thofe  of  the  Sac«,  by  Heiod.  lib*  vii. 

'     '  totally 
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the  Alani,  and  otlier  Scythic  nations, .  wh6  were 
fcatterccl  around  the  mountains  of  Caucafus.. 

Procopius,  who  wrote  about  530,  is  fo  ignorant, 
as  above  (hewA,  as  to  call  the  Maffaget^  Huns,  be-* 
caufe  the  Muns  had  feized  on  the  lands  of  the  Maf- 
fagetse,  and  from  that  quarter  poured  into  the  em^ 
pire.    But  wheji  Herodotus  wrote,  and  down  to  the 
Ghriftian  sera,  as  is  clear  from  M.  de  Guignes, 
the  Huns '  were  on  the  north  of  China.    When 
they  apjieared  in  the  weft,  Jornandes  Well  marks 
the  prodigious  difference  between  them  and  the 
ScydiSB ;  the  fame  as  that  between. a  German  and 
a  Tartar.    The  famous  scythia  intra  et  extra 
iMAUM  was,  if  compared  to  Tartary,  asi  a  drop  in 
the  ocean.    Gwgraphers  preceding  this  century, ' 
not  knowing  the  ftiape  of  the  Caipian,  have  erred 
prodigioufly ;   but  none  more  than  Cluverius,  a 
moft  inaccurate  writer.  Ptolemy's  longitudes  cifAfia, 
now  proved  to  be  falfe  to  excefs,  haVe  alfti  mifled. 
M.  D'Anville    (hews,    that   the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  148  degrees,  has, 
by  aftual  obfervatiofl,    been  found  to  have  but' 
108  !     Another  place  he  gives  17^,  which  really 
bears  1 18**!  an  error  of  fifty-nine  aegrees  or  about 
3000  miles !     Strahlenberg  obferves,  that  Ptolemy  ' 
gives  a  place  in  the  extremity  of  Serica  a  latitucte 
extending  to  the  borders  of  Chma,  which,  in  fad, 
is  but  a  hundred » and  twenty  miles  eaft  of  the  Caf-  * 
plan  fea !     Ptolemy's  Seres,  which  he  places .  be- 
yond Scythia  extra  Imaumy  were  in   die  call  of 
prefent   Bucharia**      Thefe   inland  parts. .  were , 

*  The  SERES  wereaGr^nd  Race  of  men,  now  thofe  pf 
Tibctt,  Siam,  &c.  ufmg  a  peculiar  language.    PtQicnijr's 
Serica  is  as  large  as  both  Scjrtmas  intra  et  extr^  Imaum.     bee  . 
a  defcription  of  Bucharia  m  that  intcrefting  work,  which  \ 
opens  as  it  were  a  new  world  to  our  eyes,  RuJJia^  by  Mr. 
Tooke,  4  vols,  ^vo,  London,  1780. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  Scythia  intra  et  extra  Imaum  were 
Chatit  (Catti)  Stones  (Saxones)  Sj^hi  (Suevi)  Tf^o/aees  (Tea©- 
£iges)  lotip  (lutes)  a  town  Meaapia^  all  coinciding  with  Gerr  ^ 
man  namc^,  and  wUch  could  only  fprihg  from  identic  lan- 
g\iage.    JBut  nothing  ii  founded  on  this. 
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totaJIv  unknown:  to.  the  aneientSy  whik  from  the 
merchants  they  knew  the  coafb  to  Cochin  China^ 
whidb  M.  I>*AnYflIc*»  Ihews  to  be  the  feat  of  the 
ancient  Sins*  We  know  little  about  them,  even 
at  preCent,  tho  much  indebted  to  Strahieaberg's 
map '  and  other  works  of  this  century.  THe  Tar- 
tars were  abfolutely  unknowa  to  the-  a]ni:ients  till 
the  Huns  a{i|)eared ;  and  they  expefs  the  jgpeatA 
furpri^e  at  iuch  new  feajtures  ot  human  nature.. 
The  Scythians  were  neither  Tartars,,  nor  o£  Tar- 
taric origin,.  a&  (bme  laite  writers  imagine ;  who, 
aftonilhed  at  the  vaCt  extent  of  Tartacy,  and  for- 
getting how  thinly  tb^  extent  is  peoj^ed,  make 
Tartary  the  ftorehoui<$  of  nations^  as  it  the  author, 
of  nature  had  peopled  the  world  from  the  moft 
defert  part  of  it  1  Even  the  Chinefe.  and  Japanefe 
are  not  Tartars,  as  their  langiaage  and  hiftory  de« 
clar^ :-  t|ie  former  are  infallibly  a  Grand  Aboriginal 
nation,  a^Kl  the  later  a  colony  of  them*".  The 
£aft  iQdians  are  not  Tartars,  but ,  a  race  and 
lauj^age  of  men  by  themfelves.  The  Perfiansare 
anomen  The  Arabs  ianother*  The  Turks  are  a 
nuxture  of  a  few  Tartars,  with  numbers  of  Arabs, 
Greeks,  Syrians,  &c*  Some  writers .  obfervc  a 
difference  between  the  Southern  and:  Northern 
Xartars.1  This  rifes  fokly  from  the,  former  re- 
maining unmixed,  while  the  later  are  intermingled 
with  the  inhabitants  of.  all  the  kingdoms  tbey  con^ 

^  Mem.  deTA^.  des  Infer.    Tomexnu. 

^  In  his  dpfcripiion  of  Sibcna.  a  prolix  and  weak  worki  of 
which  a  ti^nflation  appeared  at  Londoil,  J73?»  4/0. 

^  M.  de  Guignes  attempts  to  fiievr  (Mem.  des  Infer.  Tome 
xzixO  tha(  the  Chinefe  are  an  Egyptian  colony.  It  feenas 
certain  that  the  old  Egyptian  letters  and  the  Chinefe  are  of 
the  fame  innumerable  kuid,  and  originally  hieroglyphic.  But 
m  are  i^  to  believe  that  what  one  nation  has  invented  may 
not  be  invented  by  another,  in  a  fimilar  flate  of  fociety ;  and 
no  two  countries  can  have  more  refemblance  as  to  agriciriture, 
&c.  d^an  thofe  of  the  old  Jigvptians,  and  the  Chinefe*  Bat 
tberr  laiiguajg;es  and  features  mew  them  quite  (fiftin£l  nations : 
not  to  mention  their  religious  opinionffy.bvHdinfs^  &c. 

querecL 


• 

quered.  For  in  agricultural  and  induftrious  regions^ 
tbe  lords  change,  but  the  inhabitants  remain.   The 
Chmefe  are  the  fame  people,  tho  oft^n  fubdued^ 
and  ruled  by  l^artaft ;  and  ih  all  thc'above  Scy- 
thic  fetdements,  as  the  Huns  came  not  in  upon 
them  till  the  foiuth  century,  there  is  every  rcafon, 
to  conclude  that  die  idiabitants,  j^en&radvaficed- 
in  focieiy;  nftttiained  in'  Afeir  poffeffions;    'The 
Goths,  who  came  into  the  Roman  empire,   are 
coiHited  by  (koufaiids  ^  ijiofe'iriio  nsniainea  may  b« 
reckoiied  hf  mUtiQn& .  TheOftoogbtfas^  aAdr  Ahki^ 
in  pameulari^  fonrndaleagte  xwmi»*tke  Hunsy  and 
joined  tbcm-  'm  aomv^ ^  tuid^their  teiyitaeiesdttasialjr 
t^mmtd  vunmdleftfidi     BolMqusm,  and:  otkets^ 
(hew  thiMT  ^tud  pediffitfs.  of  Crimi  Tartapf  *ftill  fpet^ 
the  GocUc. .     • 
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'Ibi  Wefiem  Settlemtits  ^  the  ScyfhUms  ar  Goths 
between  the  ttixm.0fidM$^irraman  fyof. 

'  iScytkians^  Qtxdti  br Goch8>  graduallyext^ided 
cnrer  ipoft  of  Europe;  and  the  Gbreeks  aim  Ronians 
were,  i$>IhaU.  be  pne£ehtly.  (hewn,:  certaml^ 'Scy- 
tbtao^, .  tho .  refined  by  adventitious  circuo^nces. 
TheiAatiOtiy  wjhence  the  imminetable*  a^ '  Tad 
Scythic  fwarms  advanced,  is  now  Litde  Tkrtary^ 
formerly  called  Ancient,  or  Litde,  Scythia.  •    It's 

'  See  a  defcription  and  maps  of  this  fertile  and  populous 
country  in  Peyfonnel.  In  the  Lower  Empire  there  was  a» 
EhiJcofmScftlnay  and  zn  Efifi^  Gathia:  the  former  was 
or  Scythia  Pontica»  whofe  capital  was  Tomi :  the  latter 
feems  to  have  been  of  Crim  Tartar^r.  See  Chryfoil.  Epifi. 
44,  ad  Olfmpiad.    Orofius  fays  *  Alania  efl  in  medio ;  Dacia 

*  ubi  et  Gothia ;  deinde  Germania,*  tib.  I.  c  i*  fo  alfo  i£thi- 
cus.    Airunian.  Marc.  iH.  |o.  *  metus  totius  Gothiae  Thracias 

*  pcrrumpentis  ;*  in  all  which  paflages  Gothia  is  Getia.  When 
Rubniquis  was  fent  to  the  Chan  of  the  Mogols  by  St.  Louis, 
and  traverfed  Crim  Tartary,  in  12 {3,  he  found  Goths  fpcak- 
ing  the  Gothic  tongue  approaching  to  the  German*  Ct^^ 
ti§n  de  GtrUron^  p.  9.  %nfo*  Barbaro  in  14409  (Ramufi^ 
vol.  II).  and  Matthias  de  Michou  ipi,  (Gtfmr^  inMitbrid.) 
witnefs  their  obferving  the  £ime.  Grotius  fays,  ^  Et  quid 
mirerts  funt  nunc  quoque  ad  eandem  Maeotim  iidem  Gotthi ; 
et,  ut  mores  linguamt^ue,  lie  et  nomen  per  tot  fxcula  reti- 
nent.  Quanquam  enim^Bufbequtus,  qui  in  illis  locis  no« 
fuit,  dubitat  Gotthi  iint  an  Saxones,  certos  nos  fecit  is  qui  in 
illis  vixit  regtonibus,  Jofaphat  Barbarus,  nobilis  Venetus ;  et 
Gotthos  ipios  a  femet  dtci,  et  terram  vocari  Gotthiam.  Is 
Capitamatus  Gotthi^  dicitur  in  publjcis  nnonumentis  tabularii 
Genueniis  tefte  Petro  Baptifto  Burgo.'  Prafat*  ad  HiftorU, 
Gmth^  *^fy  ^Qriens  Cbriflianus  gives  the  fubfcription  of  a 
bifhdp  in  I'jziyMeiropolita  Goihia  ei  Capba,  Caffa  is  in  the 
Crimea,  which  was  long  held  by  the  Genoefe.  Crim  is  Cim' 
miriiis  (hortened  :  the  town  Cimmrium  is  called  J^i  Grimy  or 
Old  Crim,  by  the  Tartars.  f 

maritime 
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maritime  fitnation^    encircling  the  fea^  haid,  no 
doubt,  advantages  as  to  population.      For  it  is 
well  known,  that  fea  coafts  teem  with  progeny, 
owing  to  the  inhabitants  living  on  fifli,  a  f<>od  at 
once  falacibus  and  proHfic  i  whence  they ,  who  love  • 
to  moralize  ancient  fables,  may  well  iUuftrate  d» 
birth  of  Venus  herfelf  fiom  the  fea.    The  Greeks,  * 
accuiiomed  to  a  hot  climate,  regarded  Ancient 
Sq^thia  as  very  cold,  for  foch  idefks  are  cOmparatmi ; 
an  A&icsn  regarding  Italy  as  cold,  an  Italian 
France,  a  Frenchman  foitain,  a  Briton  Iceland. 
But  fkin  reafon  didates^  that  this* country,  fiom 
it's  fituatioh,  muft  be  bleft  widi-  a*  tdnperate  cli- ' 
mate;  and  it's  amazing  vegetation,  atprefent,  de- 
clares this.    Countries'  beyond  the  Sixtieth  degree 
of  latitude,  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  are  aimoft  * 
defert ;  nor  can  popufetion  thrive  in  fuch  extreme  * 
cold."  Ancient  Scythia,  lying  between  the  Fcwr- 
tieth  and  Fiftieth  degree,  is  in  that  happy  tem- 
perature^ between  heat  and  cold,  where  philofbphy, 
and  a<5tual  obfervation,  evince,   that  popiaktiom 
is  greateft,      Polandy    a    country  boidering  on 
Ancient  Scythia,  is  the  moft  populous  in  Europe 
for  it's  fize;    and,    were  it  not  for  a  tyrannic 
government,  and  total  depreffion  of  the  people, 
would  be  twice  as  popolous.    Far  the  gi^eatefl:  part 
of  ScaiAlinavia  lies  beyond  the  Si:$tieth  degree;' 
and  is,  from  real,  and  not  comparative,  cold,  al^ 
moft  defert:  and  all  kdand,  dio  nearly  e^ual  to 
Great  Britain  in  fize,  only  contains^  abput  forty 
thoufand  people;  while  Poland,  a  couiitry  little, 
larger,  has  fifteen  millions.     This  difference  be- 
tween the   comparative  cold   afcribed^  by    die 
dweller  of  a  hot  climate,  to  a  temperate  one,  and. 
that  real  cold  which  checks  all  vegetation  and 
life,  has  been  little  attendedrtb^by  modern  writers ; 
to  whom  a  region  which,  to  a  Greek  or  Ubman^^ 
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ibccndd  to^i^  vmiAd,  ht  £m9)  ptove  wvm^  coin- 
psrod  widi  Botain  or  Fifance.  Wc  read  of  battles 
ofiAe  kaf  df  die  Damtxr  in; Jlomtn  timer;  but 
that  pMcbgicRis  mat  vas  dnir  fdnxnifidai  wkb 
eoQCSnttt  .ferdb,  wbich  Ifaadodf  and  dhHkd  all 
aidbndL  Ic  is  bdiovcd  atfi>»  diat  Ovid  is  the  folc 
wiait&  dF  fuck  battles,'  ttd.^w  muft  ilat  take 
poem:  extggefation,  for  folid  .truthr;  e^ediali7» 
f<;ei^^dleipoe^'wdflwdt0l^pciKbltthe  cou^^  in 
fid  mo&  dreadfial  coburs,  that  he  mi^it,  i£ 
pdBhlr^  piacuiie  a  autigsktion  of  his  hanalhnaent. 
In  Englaad  ue  Thamte  is  often  frozien,  aad  jet 
thitt  x:oiBitir|r.is  oaeiof  die  moft  fertile  and  pcqmtiHis 
indicwbr^j  LfCfrm  not  dicrefore  (hirer  at  Grade 
and:  RonoBa  defcripticm  of  Tbracian.  and  (if  Sqr- 
t&ian  cokL  ,  Dbnyfins,  theGoojiprapher^  gives  us^ 
V.  666>  ^  to  v.. 679^  (if  his  Periegefis,  a  dreadfoi 
defi:ciptidn:af  doc  cohMeTsy.  and  ftbnns^  of  Andent 
Scydiia^  *^  Where  tanais/'i  &ys  be,  «  ndk 
omr.die  Sc^itfaian  lidds,  the  Ncnth  Wind  rages, 
aad  coodcQics  die  ke.  Unhappy  they  i^dio  build 
dieir  hats,  aiodnd  I  For  perpetual  to  them  is  fhov^^ 
,  tmh  the  ftofty  gale^  Thciiorfes,  mnles,  and  fheep, 
ddebefriee  the  piercing  wind.  Nor  do  men  bear 
t^  bkft'unhlirt ;'  but  ^y  oti  their  cars  to  another 
nsgioar;  ki|vktg  the  land  to  the  wintry  winds, 
urbidii,:  nifiuagi '  \vids  hocrid  uproar,  flialoe  the 
ikids,  and  pony:  hiUs.'^  This  pi^ctic  acdoujot  ot 
the  ooM,  iritfae  noofdietaa  paits  of  Ancient  Sc32diia, 
if  mcreljr  corapaiathre,  faetsveea  it,  and  Greece; 
asbi  k  Bntidi  >poet  vioidd,  pariiapSy  as  mndh  ex- 
aggjensbr  the  beat  of.  diat:  a>untry«  The  tdnpera- 
tore  was  flsgulorfy  aftq)tcd  to  poptdadott:;  and, 
ptedftaps,  as  Tome  kinds  q^  aninrahr  are  iafinitsiy 
ibat  prolific  than  others,  fo  ahb  may  certaaa  races 
d  xwsm,  OS  the  Scydiai,.iar.  GodiB^  undonfatedfy 
Mjreieu  This»  aocknc  Sdydkia  was  the  ceal  fetmaain 
of  almofl  all  European  nations;  and  was  fo 
efteemed  by  die  anciencs,  is^^ihe  dre&ms  of  Jor« 
x^des^i  in  a  benighttd  a]^;  xfeiibed  to  a  country 
*      -  ^  which. 


t 

wbicb,  by  &&$  and  {^lUofi^phf,  inr  hnaixsto^ 
Md  tf  nowy  very  tbinJf  p»pled^  IstDOUDswliidi 
bekngifid  to  qiifie  tuoc^ther  dinie. 

If  we  place  the  reign  of  NiiiiK^  as  Cfamplomci 
da,  tbtyai  tioo  years  befoce;  Cbnft^  we  may  utp<- 
pi^fe  the  Scythiansy  who  lettr ed  fioni  his  powor^ 
to  bai^  bem  &tded  in  Liktle  or  Ancient  Scydat^ 
exfeoding  down  dae  fliores  of  die  Euxinr^  to 
OKXith  w  die  Danvd)e9  about:  zooo  yens 
Cfari&  Europe  at  that  time,  &enis  to  have  faecai 
diinly  inhabited  by  a&w  wandering  Celts,  who  wcpt 
to  the  Scythae,  what  the  favages  dl  America  are  to 
the  Eurc^^eans.  The  Sannats  appear  not  thai  m 
haw  ennerged  from  Afia^  diat  mother  of  nadons, 
wifdom,  ami  arts  ;  for  the  Scythar  far  preceded  the 
Samiatie  in  their  progrcfi*  The  Cells,  fimn  tfat 
Euxioe  tp  the  Bakic,  were  called  CammerHy  4 
name  n^'ted  in  Grecian  hifiory  and  &fale;  and 
bom  tiieu:  antiquity  fo  obfcure  di^  a  Cimmedaa 
darknefs  dwells  upon  them*  From  the  aacimtf 
welcaontoa  certainty,  that  daey'were  the  fmtt 
neople  with  die  Cimbd ;  and  diat  they  extended 
nxxn  the  Bof{dK>rus  Cinunerius,  on  the  Eunne,  to 
the  Camhdc  Cherfonefe  of  Denmark^  and,  id  die 
Rhine.  Fofidonius,  afud.  Strab.  Hi.  viiu  mfomia 
us,  that  the  Cinmierii  were  the  fame  with  die  Cim^^ 
bri ;  and  that  they  had  extended  from  the  Weftem^ 
or  German,  ocean,  to  the  Euxinc.  Which  ac-- 
count  is  confirmed,  in  both  points,  by  PltAarch 
in  Mario.  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  iu  fays  the  Cim-^ 
bri  were  dleemed  the  fame  people  widi  the  Cim^ 
merii.  Herodotus  IV.  12.  (ays,  that  when  the 
Cinmimt  on  die  Danube  had  heard  of  the  entrance 
of  the  Scythae  into  Europe^  they  were  in.  great 
confternadon :  and  it  is  clear  from  his  acooMnii 
that  the  Cimbri  were  the  ancient  pofleflbrs  of  Gei>  ' 
many.  Claudian  calls  the  ocean,  oppoGte  die 
BJuAe,  the  Cimbric : 


■^p» 


Te 
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Divifum  bifida  confumit,  Rhcne^  meiitu. 
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On  the  nortk  they  feetti  to  have  reached  the 
^aft  of  die  Baltic,  it  the  word  Celtica  be  not.  llipc 
from  the  margin  of  fome  copy  of  Pliny  into  the 
tut,  fromonUrium  Celticss  tytarmis,  which  he 
places  at  the  northern  extremity  of  die  Riphamn 
mountains  <".  Mela  and  Sblinus^  mendon  Cim- 
merii  in  the  furtheft  north  on  that  direction,  and 
no  doubt  fix>m  ancient  Greek,  authors.  In  Greece 
the  writers  were  fo  fond  of  re{)refent!ing  the  people 
as  autocbtbonesj  that  no  inhabitants  preceding  the 
Pelafgi,  or  oideft  Gredcs,  who  were  Scythae,  as 
(hall  prefendy  be  (hewn,  can  be  traced.  Italy  lay 
in  the  way  of  the  Gs^lic  Celts,  or  Celts  proper; 
not  of  the  German  Cjelts,  orCimmerii.  Ephorus, 
Pliny,  and  Silius  Italicus,  mention  a  town  of 
Cimmerii  in  Campania  of  Italy*;  but,  Cellanus^ 
jtiftly  obferves  that  this  is  a  mere  fable,  founded 
on  Homer  Odyf.  XL  at  the  beginning,  where 
Odyfles,  or  Ulyfles,  is  faid  to  have  failed  from 
Circe's  abode,  to  the  land  of  the  Cimmerii  in  one 
day.  Let  me  add  that  this  day  was  a  day  of 
Circe's  magic,  and  to  magic  every  thing  is  poffi- 
ble;  for  Homer  reprefents  Odyfles  as  having 
reached  the  very  extremity  of  the  ocean  in  that 
day.  During  that  magic  day,  he  vifited  Portu^, 
as  the  ancients  fay^,  and  touched  at  Caledonia  ^ 

then 

«Hift.Nat.VI.  13. 

^  Mela  I.  1.  Solin*  cap.  21. 

«  Ephor.  ap.  Strabon.  Flin.  Kfl.  Nat.  in  Itsfa.  S  ius 
ItaLXII.  S31. 

'  Geoeraph.  Antiq.'^Tom.I.  b  Campania. 

s  Ulymopo,  or  Liioon,  is  by  Solinus,  and  many  other  an- 
dents,  (aid  to  have  been  founded  by  Ulyfles^ 

^  Tacitus  in  Germania  mentions  the  tradition  that  Ulyilef 
had  vifited  the  weft  of  Germany,  and  built  Afciburg  on  the 
Rhine ;  and  a  Noithem  antiquary  ha»  hence  dreamed  that 
Ulyfles  was  Odin*  Solinus,  cap.  a  9.  lays  Uiyfles  had  been 
in  Caledonia  the  north  of  Britain,  in  qno  recejfk  Vhjjfem  Cded%- 
i^a  af^vifum  manifeftat  ara  Greets  litetis  infiriptm  'Vto^  If  we 
thift  tne  defcription  of  Procopius,  Scotland  was  the  real  in- 
fexpal  regtoB  ot  the  ancientsr  ta  wUch  the  Ibnls  of  the  dead 

pafled 


then  p?iffedto  the  oppofite  fhore,  of  Gieraumy,,  the 
real  land  of  the  Cinunmt^  where  he  defcend€4  to 
the  infernal  (hades.  The  time  he  took  to  i-etum  19 
not  fpecified;  but  wq  may  infer  it  to  be  eqiwily 
m^icaL .  Th^t  the.  Cimmerii  we):e  the  fame; MKidi 
the  Cimbriy  the  name  and  fituatioa  might,  inftruft 
us^  were  we  not  pofitively  informed  of  tjhis  by  the 
ancients.  That  the  Cimmerii^  or  Cimbrii  were 
Celts,  is  as  certain  as  fo  very  remote  and  obfcure.^ 
fubjed  will  bear :  for,  i  •  Upon  die  firft  appearance 
of  the  Cimmerii  in  Homer,,  we  find  them  placed 
in  thofe  very  extreme  weftem  regions,  where  other 
ancients-  place  the  Celts'  •  2.  Up^m  their  fiiiLap^ 
pearance  in  Herodotus,  and  Greek  hiftory,  we 
find  the  Scythse  made  war  upon  them,  when  they 
entered  Europe ;  fo  that  the  Cimmerii  were  noc 
Scyths^  but  original  inhabitants  of  Germany ;  noc 
were  they  Sarmata?,  as  all  know,  fo  muil  be  Celtsej^ 
the  only  other  people  known  to  the  ancients  ia 
thefe  piarts.  3*  Flmy  mentions  Lytarmis,  a  pro* 
montory  of  Celdca^  00  the  eaft  of  the  Baltic; 
and  Mela  and  Solinus  place  a  remnant  of  Cim-i 
merii  in  that  direction ;  hence  it  feems  clear  that 
they  were  the  Celts  who  ^ve  name  to  the  promon^ 
tory*  4.  Appian  is  a  witnefs  that  the  Cimbri,  of 
Cimmerii,  were  Celts ;  for  lib.  u  de  belio  civ^ 
p.  625,    he  fays^    'O  /^y  hfTs^vknw^    voym  sss(p0pe. 

paiTed  in  Charoa^s  boat  from  the  oppofite  ihore  of  Germany; 
and  where  of  courfe  Ulyfles  muft  nave  gone  to  converfe  with 
them.  Plutarch  2)#  DefeQ.  Orac.  Hiewsi  that  Elyfium  was  in 
Britain  s  or  in  die  Orkneys,  as  ^k.  lyHancarTiile  fuppofest 
I  have  not  examined  if Homer*s  defcription  of  the  Elvfian  Fields 
$t8  Scotland ;    but  leave  this^tp  fome  Scotifh  Ruabeck, 

*  Odyf.  XI.  The  ideas  received  by  BlackweH  and  others 
concernii^g  Homer's  weftern  geography  are  quite  erroneous  • 
The  Phoenicians  had  failed  &yond  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar 
before  Homer's  time^  Gad^s  in  Spain  was  founded  by  them 
centuries  before  Carthage.  Sec  Huet^  C9mmerce  des  Jlncms  i 
Homer's  defcriptions  will  not  apply  to  the  contraded  fcale 
mer^y  alEgned.  His  Scy*)ia  and  Charybdis  were  not  near 
Sicily,  but  were  tvfojoath^  rocks,  as  he  fays,  O^.XIL  Th^ 
iland  of  Circe  was  ome  of  the  Fortunate  llands,  and  all  thp 
ancient  ^traditions  fuppole  this* 
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iniciffi^  Sfir,  iffff  «  T9if0y<rr9  ^P^jLocm^  luAovfisni 
r«>tfMrjis  K^jyd^y  yMS  lOi^Am^,  Maim  'Apa- 

kim  pul^iiked  a  laiw  for  divi&ig  the  gr oisKb, 
^^lAClh,  IB  ^6  country  now  caBed  GvA  by  die 
RxNiittiSy  ^  CknlHi^  a  people  of  Cdts^  had 
poflefled.*  And  «gftin  in  Bfyr.  p.  1 1 96.  S^tm^ 
voi{  Ki/a(^ XpJe|Kfi«if ;  ^thofeCeks,  irho are  called 
Onibn/  5.  Several  mmes  of  rivers^  and  moan- 
tKBAj  m  Germaay,  are  Cekk ;  which  fhew  that 
Cdts  once  poflercd  the  coumry:  and  tfiat  the 
Gennus  themfelves  were,  fiom  die  earikSl  dawn 
«f  hiftory^  Scy^uuis,  not  Cete,  Ihafl  be  folly 
fliewn.  45.  Wl?^lind  the  Cknbri,  or  Cimmeni, 
menuotied  in  early  times^  as  exttndmr  from  the 
Euxme  to  die  Germah  ocean;  and,  in  die  firft 
century^  \*  find  thofe  C3inbri,  orCimmerii,  re- 
dueed  to  a  fmall  date  upon  die  German  ocean ;  in 
like  BfUttmer,  as  we  find  the  Cek«e^  the  andent 
poflei^  of  Geid^  pent  up  in  die  extremity  of 
Gaul^  when  Csefar  entered  tte  country.  7.  Taci- 
tus mendons  the  jEftii^  a  nation  on  die  Baltic  in 
prefent  Praffia^  as  {peaking  a  langtu^se  neariy 
Britifli^  that  is,  Cumraig,  or  Wdlh.  Thcfe  were 
evidendy  remains  of  die  old  inhabitants  confined 
m  that  remote  fituation.  8.  Poftdonius,  Strabo, 
Plutarch,  ftate  that  the  Cimbri,  or  •Cimmeriiy 
camia  frim  the  German  ocean  to  the  Euxine ;  fo 
that  they  originated  from  the  north-weft ;  and  we 
know^  fi-om,  all  the  ancients,  that  the  utmoft 
north-weft  was  held  by  Cdtse;  fothat  it  follows 
that  the  Cimbri  were  Cekat.  9.  The  ^name  of 
Cmnri,  or  Cumbri,  by  whidi  the  WeUh  ftill  adl 
themfelves,  is  palpably  a  grand  generic  name,  4S 
the  Tartars  calf  themlelves  Tatars,  and  the  kHh 
Celts,  Gael  or  Gauls.  And  there  is  every  reafen, 
to  believe,  that  the  Wclfh  name  Cumri  or  Cumbri 
Is  that  ancient  one  Cimmerii,  or  Cimbri,  pro- 
nouoced  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  Klmnierii 
and  Kimbri.  That  a  part  of  the  Celtic  Britons 
was  called  Cimbri,  we  learn  from^  Ric^dus  Con- 

nenfis. 
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henfis.  And  it  is  reafonabl^  to  conclude,  diat  thei 
faorth  and  eaft  of  Britain  were  peopled  frdra  Ger- 
many, by  the  Citnbri  of  the  oppofite  (hores,  who 
werf  the  firft  inhabitants  of  Scotland  that  can  be 
traced,  from  leaving  Cumraig  namfes  to  rivers  aaid 
mountains,  even  in  the  furthefl:  Hebudes  \  From 
the  fouth  of  Britain  the  Cimbri  or  Cumri  expelled 
the  Gael  into  Ireland,  as  their  own  writers,  and 
traditions,  bear ';  and  the  oldeft  names  in  Wales 
as  in  other  parts  fouth  of  Humber  are  Gaelic,  not 
Cumraig.  It  is  therefore  with  great  juftice  now 
allowed  by  Englifti  antiquaries  that  the  Cumri  of 
Welch  are  remains  of  the  Cimbri :  and  that  the 
Welch  are  Celts,  and  their  fpeech  a  Grand  dialed 
of  the  Celtic,  is  known  to  all. 

All  Germany,  nay  from  the  Euxine  to  '  the 
German  ocean,  was  therefore  originally  poffeft 
by  the  Cimmerii,  Or  Cimbri,  one  of  tlie  two  Grand 
Divifions  of  the  Celts.  The  furthefl  weft,  of 
Gaul,  was  held  by  the  Cells  y  properly  and  pecu- 
liarly fo  called,  and  of  whom  the  Cumri  were  ap- 
parently the  offspring,  who  fpreading  into  another ^ 
region  had  aflumed  a  new  appellation  °*.  Herodo- 
tus-^  mentions  the  Celts  as  living  near  the  Pyrenees. 
Ariftotle «  and  many  other  ancients  mention  them 
as  in  the  furtheft  weft,  vtts^  Tfjg  iQyjptag/  *  above 
Spain.'  Ca^far  ^  a6tually  found  them  confined  to 
the  utmoft  comer  of  Gaul :  the  Scythians  or  Goths 
having  under  die  name  of  Be/ga:  reftridted  them 

^  See  the  dcfcriptlone  of  the  Hebrides  by  Martin,  Macaulay^' 
&c. 

^Llord,  A  rchsBol.  Brit.  Pr^.  ' 

.  *"  Perhaps  from  proceeding  in  troops,  Cymmar^  focius,  fodalis, 

Cj>/««»w/ Concordia,  Cymrnrodedd  concordia  :  or  from  their  af- 

fuminfr  new  poiTcflionsj  Cymmtrydy  capere,  acciper^ :  or  a  name 

of  honour^  Cymmervd^  dignitas,  seftimatio,  Cyfnmeradxyy  aefti-* 

matus.     The  words  from  Davis'  Di6t,  Kimb.    , 

«  Lib.  U,  et  IV. 

^  In  Meteorol.—De  gen.  animal,  lib.. 11.  c.  8.— De  mifabiL 
aufcult.-*.-De  Mundo,  -fi  modo  Ariftoteliis  fit. 

V  De  belle  Gall,  faffim. 

E  from 
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from  the  north  and  eaft ;  n  while  the  lieri^  a  Mau- 
ric  race,  who  had  paffed  from  Africa  to  Spam^  had 
feized  on  the  fouth-wefl  part  of  Gaiil,  where  thejr 
bore  the  name  oiAquitani.  The  &mous  Galli  of 
the  Romans  were  German  Gauk,  not  Ceks ;  as  is 
clear  from  the  names  of  their  leaders,  and  from  the 
pofition  of  their  country,  from  which  the  Celts^ 
were  quite  remote,  while  it  joined  to  Germany. 
But  Of  this  when  we  come  to  the  Germans.  That 
the  Celts  were  the  moft  ancient  poffeflbrs  of  Gaul 
is  fo  univerfally  known,  that  it  would  be  vain  to  il- 
luftrate  fo  clear  a  fubjed:.  But  whether  any  Celts 
ever  were  in  Italy  feems  as  uncertain,  as  if  any 
Cimmerii  were  in  Greece.  In  truth,  thofe  little 
mountainous  corners  called  Italy  and  Greece  were 
very  infignificant  to  a  vad  paftoral  people;  and 
the  fpacious  plains  of  Gaul  and  Germany,  over 
which  they  could  range  without  reflxiftiqns  of 
hills  and  >feas,  niufl  have  been  the  grand  feats  of 
fuch  little  population  as  then  prevailed  in  Europe. 
The  paffage  of  the  Gael  and  Cumri  to-  Britain  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  confequence  of  the  Scythic 
preflure  from  the  eaft.  However  this  be,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  Grecian,  and  Roman,  fables  have  hid 
all  memory  of  any  Celts  ever  being  in  Greece,  or 
Italy  :  and  it  is  moft  likely  they  were  not,  as  thefe 
countries  were  in  tlie  extremity  of  either  Celtic  pro- 
grefs,  from  Gaul,  or  from  Germany,  fo  that  it 
would  appear  that  both  the  Celts  and  Cumri  were 
forced  to  recoil  by  the  Scythae,  before  they  had 
reached  fo  &r.  Tacitus  mentions  the  Gothini,  a 
people  in  the  fouth  of  Germany,  as  ufing  the  Gallic 
or  Celtic  tongue ;  and  it  is  probable  they  were  re- 
mains of  the  Celts  proper  who  had  reached  fo 
far  in  that  diredion,  and  being  in  a  hilly  iitua- 
tion  were  employed  by.  the  Germans  ia  wuking; 
mines  ^* 

*&  Tacitt  in  Ocrjnania*- 

Ficm 
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From  the  vaft  forefls  which  even  the  Romans 
found  in  Gaul  and  Germany,  and  from  other  marks, 
it  is  evident  that  the  population  of  the  Celts  and 
Cumri  was  vcrjr  thin,  and  fcattered.  When  the 
Scydiae  came  mto  Europe,  the  Celtic  favages, 
(bon  finding  their  inferiority,  feem  generally  to 
have  fled  to  the  extremities ;  and  Britain  and  Gaul 
appear  to  have  been  the  final  receptacles  of  almoft  4* 

all  the  Celts.     The  earlieft  Scytha^  alfo  carried  on 
very  cniel  war,  diftinguifhing  themfelves  chiefly 
by  the  number  of  enemies  they  had  flain^^     And> 
the  Celtic  nations  being  pailoral,  the  evacuation  of 
their  pofleffions  by  the  vanquiflied  mufl:  have  been 
complete  as  among  the  H^sms  and  other  paftoral 
naticMis,    fave  only  in  a  mountainous  or  retired 
comer  or  two.     But  when  the  Celts  arrived  at  the 
extremities^  which  was  not  for  fifteen  centuries,  ai 
the  Scythae  only  enlarged  their  territories  with  their 
population,  and  consequent  neceflities,  the  Scy- 
thae had  by  a  natural  progrefs  acquired  more  ad- 
vanced fociety,  and  treated  die  Celts  with  fomc 
humanity.     In  Gaul  the  Belga  feem  to  have  ming- 
led mudi  with  the  Celts,  and  affifted  their  wars 
and  counfels  againft  the  Romans  their  common 
enemy.     In  Germany,  a  few  Cimbri  remained  on 
the  weftern  ocean,  every  where  furroundcd  with 
the  Scythae,  till  little  more  than  a  century  before 
Chrift,   when  the  Scandinavian  Scythse,   a  more 
barbaric  race,  as  being  remote  from  civilization, 
poured  down  upon  thefe  Cimbri,  and  not  only 
drove  them,  but  the  Teutones  a  German  people, 
before  them ;  and  the  fouthern  Germans  permitted 
both  to  pafs  thro  their  territories  in  fearch  of  new 
habitations.     The  Cimbri  and  Teutones  not  ex- 
pelled by  the  ocean  overflowing  their  lands,  as 
Plutarch  •  fables,  but  by  an  overflow  of  enemies, 
pafled  into  Gaul  by  the  forefl:  of  Ajrdcnna,  for    ' 

'  Hcrodot.  lib.  IV.  ct  alii. 
!  la  Mario. 

E  2  the 
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the  Belgae  repelled  them';  and  ruled  Gaul",  and 
ravaged  Spain  "'^  for  fome  years,  till  turning  upon 
Italy  they  were  almoft  extingui(hed  by  the  fword 
of  Marius,  i  o^  years  before  our  asra. 

Having  thus  mentioned  the  ftate*  of  Europe, 
when  the  Scythians  entered  it,  let  us  now  attend  to 
their  progrefs,  which  has  fix  grand  ftages;  i. 
'Thrace ;  2.  Illyricum  ;  3.  Greece ;  4.  Ualy ;  5.  Ger^ 
maty ;  6.  Scandinavia.  In  other  words,  let  us  now 
ihew  that  the  TTjracians^  Illyrians,  Greeks j  Itatiansj 
Germans^  Scandinavians ^  were  all  Scythje^  or 
.  Goths. 

I.  We  have  feen  the  Scythae, ,  Geta,  or  Goths, 
fetded  in  Ancient  Sqrthia,  upon  the  Euxine, 
about  two  thoufand  years  before  Chrift.  This  An- 
cient Scythia,  Herodotus  *  defcribes  as  reaching 
down  to  the  Ifter,  or  Danube,  on  the  fouth-weft ; 
and  all  the  nations  above  the  Danube,  Herodotus 
calls  Scythic  and  Sarmatae,  as  fhall  be  feen  in  the 
Second  Part  of  this  effay,  where  the  northern  pro- 
grefs  of  the  Scytliians  into  Germany  and  Scandi- 
navia is  treated.  At  prefent  the  nations  fouth  ef 
the  Danube,  call  our  attention  :  and  of  thefe,  the 
firft  which  occurs,  is  that  of  the  Thracians, 
whom  Herodotus «  mentions  as  the  moft  numerous 
people  in  the  world,  fave  the  Indi.  On  the  north 
of  Thrace  was  a  fmall  nation,  who  bore  the  Gene- 
ric name  of  Getse,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  y ;  an 
appellation  afterward  found  to  belong  to  the  whole 
^ScythsB,  and  efpecially  the  Parental  Scythse  upon 
the  Euxine.  In  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon 
we  find  thefe  Getae,  fouth  of  the  Danube,  called 

<  Caefar  de  bello  Q^U* 
«  Ibid. 

^  Plut.  in  Mario. 

^  Lib.  IV.    See  £>* An viUe^s  IV^moir  on  Scythia*  i^v«/.  46t 
hfir.  Toroc  XXXV. 

X  Lib.  IV.  c.  3*     0^ixwy  }f  t^vnq  /;AiI»$rey  f^ri,  fif}»  yi  IiJbvf, 

7  Lib.iV. 

Scythae  j 
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Scythse  * ;  and  they  indeed  formed  the  (hade  be- 
tween the  grand  Generic  name  of  Scythse,  or 
Getae,  and  the  Specific  name  of  Thracians,  which 
had  attended  the  Scythians  in  pafSng  into  a  dif- 
tind  country,  feparated  from  Ancient  Scythia  by  a 
broad  and  deep  river,  the  Danube,  Thofe  fpeci- 
fic  names  are  no  more  to  be  confidered,  than  as 
the  names  of  counties  in  England ;  and  the  petty 
friiesy  into  which  th^  fpecific  nations  were  divided, 
only,  refemble  1  our  towns,  tho  upon  a  far  larger 
fcale  ;  as,  among  barbaric  nations,  the  people  arc 
fcattered  in  feparate  huts  over  a  wide  country, 
which,  in  advanced  fociety,  would  form  a  city. 
Herodotus  includes  the  M^fi,  or  Afey?,  under  the 
name  of  Thracians ;  and  Strabo,  lib^  vii.  fays,  that 
many  Greek  authors  did  the  fame.  The  Moefi 
were  a  vaft  people  extending  all  along  the  fouth  of 
the  Danube,  from  it^s  mouth  to  lUyricum.  When 
Macedon  was  conquered  by  the  Romans,  their 
cjountry  was  erefted  into  two  provinces  Upper  and 
Lower  Mocfia.  In  Lower  Moefia  flood  Tomi,  the 
place  of  Ovid's  banifhment,  on  the  Euxine ;  and, 
we  learn  from  his  Triflia,  that  he  there  wrote  a 
poem  in  the  language  of  the  country,  and  that  the 
language  was  the  Getic  or  Gothic. 

Ah  pudet  et  Getico  fctipfi  fernoone  libellum,  &c^ 

De  PontOf  Jib.  iv.  ep,  xiii. 
Nam  dedici  Getice,   Sarmaticeque  loqui. 
•    Nic  tc  niirari  fi  fint  vitiofa,  decebit 

Carmina  quas  faciam  pane  poeta  Getcs. 

lb.  III.  ii. 

From  innumerable  paffages   in   his  Trifiia,   and 

^  Judin.  lib.  IX.  c.  2.  This  very  country  Ovid  defcribes 
as  poileft  by  the  Scythae,  whom  he  in  other  pailagfs  calls 
Gets,  It  was  the  Scytbia  Pontica  of  Condantine  I.  and  its  bi- 
ihops  were  called  of  Scythia^  and  f«  appear  in  many  councils. 
See  PeyiTonnel  Obferv.Jur  Its  peuples  ha^b  de  i* Euxine.  .In  all 
ages  of  antiquity  Scytha  and  Get  a  are  fynonymous  as  to  iden- 
tity of  people.  Scylax  fays  ful*  ^>  ©^axuy  Sxt/^ai  e6yo;.  Mela^ 
-*  His  [Scytnis]  Thracia  proxima  eft.' 

E  3  in 
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in  his  books  De  PvntOy  we  learn,  that  the  Gctic 
or  Scythic  was  the  language  fpoken  in  Moeiia; 
and  he  never,  it  is  believed,  mentions  the  MccE, 
but  by  the  name  he  heard  them  give  themfelvcs, 
•  that  of  Get2e,  or  Godis* 

Threicio  Scythicoque  fere  circumfonor  ore, 
Et  videor  Gcticis  fcribcre  poffe  modis. 

Trift.  III.  oh. 
Vulgus  adeft  Scytharum,  braccalaque  turba  Getaram. 

lb.  IV.  vi 

Fbr  the  braccse,  or  breeches,  were  in  all  ages  the 
grand  badge  of  the  Scythae  or  Goths  : 

Pellibus,  et  laxis,  arcent  mala  frigora,  braccis. 

lb.  V.  7, 

and  {peaking  of  a  Greek  colony  which,  in  cOnfort 
with  the  natives,  founded  Tomi,  he  fays. 

Pro  patrio  cultu  Perfica  bracca  tegit.     V.  x. 

He  calls  himfelf  Geiicus  fenis :  and  bis  whole  poe- 
try  written  there  fliews,  that  he  found  but  two 
barbaric  tongues  in  the  vaft  regions  around  him, 
namely,  the  Getic  or  Gothic,  and  the  Sarmatic  or 
Slavonic.  For  the  Scythse  lived  upon  the  beft 
terms  with  the  neighbouring  Sarmatae,  infomuch, 
that  we  feldom  read  of  any  war  between  them,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  find  them  almoft  in  conftant  al- 
liance. Herodotus  mentions  the  Sarmatae  as  join- 
ing the  Scythas  againft  Darius ;  and  in  Roman  hif- 
tory  we  find  them  frequently  in  united  arms, 
Trajan's  pillar  *  inftrufts  us,  that  Decebalus,  king 
of  the  Dacic  Getae  ^  was  alfifted  by  Sarmatic  cavalry, 

*  See  Bartoli's  Colonna  Trajana. 

'  T^ie  Dacij  ^s  is  clear  from  Pliny,  was  but  a  name  for  the 
'  fouth-weft  part  of  the  Getae. ,  Strabo  fays  they  were  one 
pjjople  with  the  Gdix^  and  fpoke  the  feif-fame  tongue  as  the 
Getse  andThr^^ians.  See  Fart  II.— Statius,  Syhua  2.  iiK  I. 
calls  Mars  GetUus  maritus  of  Venus:  and  Thrace  is  by  all  the 
poets  afligncd  to  this  God,  Lii^  II.  Syha  2.  fpeaking  of  Or- 
pheus who  refidcd  in  Thrace,  as  all  know,  he  puts  Nee 
fleciro  Geticas  movcbis  ornos. 

with 
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with  both  n»n  and  horfe,  in  complete  habergeon. 
Mutual  advantages  caufed  this  aUianee,  for  the  wef* 
tern  Goths  had  licde  or  no  cavalry,  and  the  Sarmatse 
were  all  cavalry,  as  k  clear,  fix)m  all  ancient  wri- 
ters who  mention  them.    Hence  feveral  Gothic 
tribes  of  the  frontier  fettled  among  the  Sarmatse ; 
and  feveral  Sarmatic  tribes  among  the  Goths.    Of 
the  iaft  the  Jazyges  ki  particular  had  three  fettle- 
ments  among  the  Scythae,  quite  remote  from  the 
other  Sarmatae,  and  every  where  furrounded  by  Scy- 
thic  pofleffions.     Thefe  were  the  Jazyges  £neocadU 
on  the  eaft  of  the  mouth  of  Tyras ;  and  the  Jazy- 
ges McBot^  on  the  north  of  the  Meeotis ;  and  chiefly 
the  Jazyges  Metanafta  between  the  Danube  and 
Teift  above  Pannonia^     This  peculiar  name  of 
Jazyges,  given  to  the  Sarmatse,  who  fettled  among 
the  Godis,  feems  to  have  implied  fome  quality  they 
itpod  in  to  the  Goths,  as  auxiliariesy  or  cavalry ^ 
&c.     Befides  thefe  detached  fettlements  of  Sarma- 
tae,  it  would  appear,  that  they  often  vifited  the 
Greek  towns  on  the  Euxine  to  fell  dieir  fiirs,  &.c 
to  the-  merchants,  and  that  Ovid  thus  leamai  tlie 
Sarmatic ;  for  there  were  no  Sarmatic  fetdements, 
marked  by  any  geographer,  within  lefs  than  an 
hundred,  or  an  hundred  and  fifty,  miles  of  Tomi. 
But  as  the  Moefi  formed  only  a  divifionof  the 
Thracians,   let  us  return  to  confider  the  later  in 
general. 

That  all  the  Thracians  were  Scytha?  or  Getse, 
and  fpoke  die  Scythic  or  Gothic  tongue,  is  clear. 
Vopilcus  fays  of  Probus,  ^hraeiaSy  atque  ofrmes  G^- 
ticos  populos  auf  in  deditioneniy  aut  in  amidtiatity  re-- 
cepit.  The  fpeech  of  the  Moefi  was,  as  Ovid 
teflifies  in  many  paflages,  the  Getic  or  Scythic. 
Strabo  gives  us  the  fame  information  in  direft 
terms,  •zsrojpa  tcov  Titwy  o^jLoyT^ooTTov  loig  @pa^i9 
i9mg  *= ;  '  the  Get®,  a  people  ufing  the  fame  Ian- 

^  See  Ptolemy,  Cluverius,  Cellarius. 
*  Lib.  VIL  p.  303. 

E  4  guagc 
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guage  with  the  Thracians  :*  and  StraboV  Getae 
.  extend  over  the  whole  ^orth-weft  of  the  Danube, 
^nd  Euxine,  even  to  half  of  Germany**.  Many 
ancients  call  the  Getae  Thracians;  and  others  Call 
the  Thracians  Geta, '  They  who  wilh  to  fee  this 
further  illuftrated  are  referred  to  Ihre ". 

From   Thrace  large    colonies   pf  the   Scythae 

paffed  the  Bofphorus  Thracius,  and  Hellefpont, 

anto  Afia  Minor.     Such  were,  as  Strabo,  Jif>.  VII. 

mentions,    the    BiihynianSy    and    Phrygians y    and 

Mariandynu     Dionyfius,  v.  758  to  798,  reckons 

among  the  Scythians,  and  who,  from  their  fitua- 

tions,    had   clearly  paft  from  Thrace,  the  whole 

nations  of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus,  on  the  fouth  of 

the  Euxine ;  namely,  befides  the  Bithynians  and 

Mariandyni,    the  Rhabiy  and  Papblagonians,  and 

Chalybfs,   and  Tibareni,   and  Moffyncs/t^  and  Pei^ 

leres^  and   Mancnes^   and  Bechires^   and   Byzeres^ 

and  Chalcedonians.     So  that,    excepting  only  the 

Cappadocians,  who  were  Aflyrians,  as  Dionyfius 

fays,  v.  772^,  the  whole  nations  all  around  the 

Euxine  were  Scjrthians.     The  Lydians  were  alfo 

ScythjB,  for  the  Myfians  were  furely  from  Mcefia 

often  called  Myfia :    and  Herodotus,  lib.  I.  fays, 

that  Lydus'  and  Myfus,  whence  thefe  names,  were 

brothers  of  Caris,  whence  the  Carians.     Befides, 

the  river  Halys,  the  eaftern  boundary  of  Lydia, 

w  IS  afterward  that  of  Phrygia  Major,  fo  that  the 

Pij.ygians  formed  a  great  part  of  the  Lydian  king- 

'  dom,   and  alfo  held  Galatia  before  the  German 

Gauls  feized  it,    277  years  before  Chrifl:.     The 

Lycians  and  Pamphylians  were  alfo  branches    of 

the  Hellenes «,    who  were   Scythse,  as  ftiall   be 

*  Sec  Part  II. 

«  Praef.  ad  Gloff.  Suio-Goth. 

^  See  alfo  Eullatb.  in  locum. 

«  Herodot.  lib.  VII.  Strabo,  lib.  XIV.  the  latter,  lib. 
VII.  p.  295.  tells  US- that  the  Myfi  of  Afia  came  from  thofc 
^i  Thrace ;  and  gives  \l%  the  names  of  many  other  nations  in 
Afia  ^i  Thrapian  origin. 

(hewn. 
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(hewu.  As  to  Cilicia,  the  only  other  country  in 
Afiia  Minor,  there  is  no  authority  for  the  origin  of 
its  inhabitants ;  but  as  they  bordered  on  the  Afly- 
rians,  and  Cappadocia,  there  is  reafon  to  believe 
them  Aflyrians.  Of  thefe  countries  many  are 
highly  famous.  About  550  years  before  Chrift, 
Craefus,  the  opulent  king  of  Lydia,  is  celebrated; 
and  coinage  is  rationally  fuppofed  to  have  been 
invented  in  his  kingdom,  Midas,  the  rich  king 
of  Phrygia,  is  much  more  ancient,  but  he  belongs 
to  fable.  Pliny,  lib.  Yll.  c.  57,  informs  us  from 
Ariftotle,  thatLydus,  a  Scythian,  found  the  art 
of  melting  and  tempering  {temperare)  brafs  :  a 
njythologic  method  of  faying  that  art  was  invented 
ill  Lydia.  But,  above  all,  the  people  of  Phrygia 
Minor,  or  Trojans  y  are  celebrated  over  the  whole 
globe  with  the  loudeft  trump  of  fame.  Many 
learned  men  have  been  puzzled  at  the  Trojan 
names  of  men,  places,  8cc.  being  Greek,  while 
we  have  no  authority  for  Troy  being  founded  by 
Greeks ;  but  this  wonder  will  vanilh,  when  we  fliaU 
fee  prefendy  that  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  were 
originally  the  fame  people,  and  ufed  the  lame 
Scythic  tongue.  AH  the  fetdements  of  the  Scythje 
yet  mentioned  appear  to  have  been  thus  dilated 
in  lefs  than  five  centuries,  or  about  1500  years 
before  Chrift. 

IL.  The  Illyrians  were  alfo  Scythae.  ///)rr/- 
cum  is  here  underftood  as  reaching  all  along  the 
north  fide  of  the  Adriatic,  from  Macedon  to  Gaul, 
^d  including  Noricum  and  Pannonia;  or  all 
fouth  of  the  Danube ;  bounded  by  Macedon  and 
Moefia  on  the  eaft,  Germany  on  the  north,  the 
Adriatic  ort  the  fouth,  and  Gaul  on  the  weft.  The 
vaft  Thracian  nations  of  Herodotus  ^  certainly  ex- 
tended over  moft  of  this  country.     Strabo,  p.  207, 

^  Lib.  V.  c.  6.  Herodotus  tells,  that  Thrace  beyond  the 
Ifler  was  vaft  and  infinite.  He  alfo  mentions  the  'EvcIoi  on  the 
Adriatic,  from  whom  the  name  of  Venetians  ought  to  be 
traced.  Polybins,  lib.  II.  fays  the  Veneti  had  a  different  fpeech 
from  the  Pelts  1  and  that  they  were  frequent  in  tra^^c  poetiy. 

fays 
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^lys  the  lapydesy  a  people  between  lUyrium  and 
Gaul^  were  partly  Celts,  partly  lUyriaas,  (b  that 
the  Illyrians  were  not  Celts.  JHorace,  Ode  xL 
Book  IL  inflruds  us,  that  they  were  ScythazL* 

Quid  beiticofos  Cantaber,  eC  Scythes, 
Hirpine  Quintc,  cogitet  Adria 
Diyifiis  objedo»  lemittas,  &c. 

The  hiftory  of  this  great  people  is'not  a  little  ab- 
foire,  tho  Appian  has  written  lAATPIKH.  M.  dc 
Buat,  who,  wiien  he  fteers  free  of  etymology,  has 
great  itterit,  well  details  what  can  be  recovered  of 
illyrian  hiftory  *.  Philip  of  Macedon  vanquiflied 
and  impofed  conditions  on  them ;  and  from  the 
account  of  this  war,  preferved  by  ancient  audiors, 
k  is  clear,  that  the  Illyrian  manners  were  abfolutely 
Scjrthic,  and  fimilar  to  the  Macedonian  or  Greek. 
IHyricum  fubmitted  to  Rome  about  227  years  be- 
fore our  sera.  The  Thracian  Scyrfise,  wno  peopled 
IHyricum,  had  fpred  chiefly  to  the  eaft,  as  we 
have  fecn  ;  and  they  alfo  peopled  Greece  and  Italy, 
as  Ihall  be  (hewn :  fo  that  this  population  extended 
no  fiirther  weft.  The  Celts  retamed  all  Cifalpine 
Gaul,  and  their  other  Gallic  polTeflions,  rill  about 
500  years  before  Chrift,  when  the  Germans,  or 
northern  Scythse,  poured  in,  as  after  explained. 

III.  Beneath  the  Thracians  and  Illyrians  were 
the  Greeks.  The  denomination  of  Gr^^r^  is  here 
ufed  in  the  large  fenfe  of  the  ancient  Hellasy  as 
includin'g  Macedon,  and  extending  from  Thrace 
and  IHyricum,  to  the  Cretan  and  the  Ionian  and 
Sicilian  feas,  and  Afiatic  Ihore  of  the  Egean ;  in- 
cluding the  furrounding  iles,  and  efpccially  all 
thofe  in  the  Egean  fea.  This  article  is  fo  curious 
and  important,  as  to  deferve  being  a  little  en- 
larged upon. 

It  is  univerfally  allowed  by  the  learned  diat 
IlEAASror,  Pela/^i,  was  the  firft  name  of  the 
Greeks,  who  afterward  bore  the  name  of  *£a- 
AHNE^,  Heliines :  and  all  Greece  in  the  large  ac« 

'  M£ft.  des  peupks  de  l'£urope«    Twne  I.  If. 

ceptarioh 
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ceptation  above  was  called  'EA^j,  Hellas.  The 
very  name  of  Greek  is  unknown  to  the  Greek  wri- 
ters ;  who  indeed  very  feldom  ufe  ^E>Jkifvtg,  or  in 
odier  words,  fpeak  of  the  Greeks  in  general,  but 
aimioft  univerfaJly  tell  of  Spartans,  Athenians,  &c. 
One  or  two  very  late  Greek  writers*,  it  is  believed, 
qfc  TfjoiiTto^y  or  Greek^  from  the  Roman  Gracusy 
or>  poetically.  Grams.  How  the  Romans  came 
to  give  this  name  to  the  people  is  inexplicable,  if 
it  were  not  from  the  Greek  word  F^xog,  anilisy 
old  womanly y  from  F^/os  an  eld  woman ;  a  deriva- 
tion which  the  Latin  poetic  term  Graius  feems  alfo 
to  infer.  It  muft  therefore  have  been  given  in  the 
fupreme  contempt  erf"  a  warlike  for  a  teamed 
people,  and  is  itfelf  a  proof  how  little  names  im- 
port, while  we  ufe  Greeks  alias  old  woman,  as  a 
term  of  fupreme  honour. 

There  is  not  the  fmalleft  trace  to  be  found  in 
the  ancients  of  any  people  poflefling  Greece  be- 
fore the  Pelalgi.  That  the  Pelafgi  were  Scythae, 
or  Goths,  (hall  now  be  fhewn :  and  if  any  Celts 
ever  came  as  fer  as  Greece,  which  was  in  the 
very  extremity  of  their  weftern  progrefs,  the 
whole  ancient  writers  are  totally  filent  concerning 
them;  nor  was  it  likely  that  fuch  a  faft  could 
'have  efcaped  Homer,  if  in  the  leaft  known  to 
Greek  tradition. 

felafgi  and    Hellenes  were  the  fole  univerial  - 
names  by  which  the  Greeks  ever  were  known 

*  Callimachus  (apud  Strabo.  lib.  V.)  has  T^mkoc,  which  alfo 
occurs  in  a  piece  afcribed  to  Ariflotle.  The  former  was  of 
Cyreiie,  and  it  is  likely  bore  no  good  will  to  the  old  Greeks. 
The  later  cannot  be  depended  on.  The  Arundelian  marbles 
bear  rpcuxo*,  a  fufpicious  circum  (lance.  Lycophron,  i  be- 
lieve, alfo  ufes  this  new  term.  But  thefe  exceptions  apount 
to  nothing,  and  it  is  juft  to  fay  that  all  the  Greek  writers  are 
^ran^rs  to  this  name.  There  was  a  town  called  Gtmm  in 
fioeotia,  Homer  II.  B.  Strabo,  lib.  3.  and  the  land  about 
it  was  called  Herra  Gneca^  Thucyd.  i^  Steph.  but  it  would 
De  ridiculous  to  fuppofe  this  village  afforded  the  Romans  ^ 
»ame  for  the  ^avattij. 

4unong 
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among  thcmfelves.  For  Herpdotus,  Ub.  II.  feys, 
that  all  Greece  was  formerly  called  Pelafgia.  Stra- 
bo,  lib.  Y.p.  337,  andtf^.  Vll.  p.  504,  fays,  the 
Pelafgi  over-ran  all  Greece.  Herodotus,  lib.  II. 
c.  52,  fays,  the  Greeks  derived  their  rites  and  re- 
ligion from  them.  The  fcholiaft  on  ApoUonius 
Rtodius  fays  the  Argives  were  called  PelafgL 
Herodotus,  b.  VII.  and  Paufanias  in  Arcad.  in- 
form us,  that  the  Arc4dians  were  Pelafgi :  and  the 
Arcadians,  from  their  inla^id  fituation,  Nwere  re- 
puted tike  moft  ancient  and  unmixt  of  all  die  Greeks. 
Herodotus,  lib^  L  ^-  57>  acknowledges  his  unjcer- 
caincy  about  the  Pelafgi;  but,  iib.  VII.  c.  95,  he 
fays,  Iwvcj  IlfiAa^ioi,  the  lonians  were  Pelafgi :  and, 
lib.  I.  c.  57,  TO  Att/jcov  yeyoq  Hi/sjotgyiKov,  '  the  Athe- 
nians were  Pelafgi/  ApoUonius  Rhodius,  and  otlier 
poets,  ufe  UsT^oc^yilayouuv,  for  Greece,  as  a  name  of 
reverence  and  antiquity ;  and  fo  alfoVirgil,  Statius, 
and  other  Latin  poets,  ufe  Pelafgi y  and  Pelajgiam,  for 
Greeks  and  Greece,  juft  as  if  aScotifh  poetlhould  put 
Pikland  for  Scotland. 

Dr.  Gillies,  in  his  excellent  Hiftory  of  Greece, 
oWerves,  w/.l.  />.  5.  from  Herodotus,  lib.  I.  Dionyf. 
Hal.  lib.  \.  and  Paufanias,  //*.  VIII.  that  *  the  colo- 
nies of  the  Pelafgi  continued,  in  the  fifth  century  be- 
fore Chiift,  to  inhabit  the  fouthern  coaft  of  Italy^  and 
the  fhoresof  theHellefpont.  And,  in  thefe  widely 
feparated  countries,  dieir  ancient  affinity  was  re- 
cognifed*in  the  uniformity  of  their  rude  dialeft,  and 
barbarous  manners,  extremely  diflimilar  to  the 
cuflpms  and  language  of  their  Grecian  neighbours/ 
But  this  juft  remark  militates  not  in  the  leaft 
againft  the  Greeks  being  Pelafgi,  and  their  tongue 
Pelafgic,  as  their  own  writers  uniformly  fay.  For 
the  Greek  tongue  had  been  thrown  into  a  ferment 
by  a  flight  mixture  of  Phoenician,  and  had  been 
pvrified  with  all  the  art  and  attention  of  the  wlfefi 
and  moft  ingenious  men  in  the  world.  It  was  the 
Pelafgic,  but  the  Pelafgic  refined,  as  the  EngliQi 
is  from  the  Saxon.     No  wonder  that  in  Greece, 

a  country 
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e  country  where  every  city  was  as  it  were  a  diftinft 
people,  fome  few  cities,  and  fome  mountaineers 
and  ilanders ',  fhould  have  retained  the  old  dialed:, 
-and  that  it  was  as  diffimilar  from  polilhed  Greek  as 
Saxon  from  Englifti :  and  fhould  alfo,  from  de- 
tached fituation,  have  kept  up  the  old  barbaric 
manners.  Befides,  it  ha^  been  lately  (hewn ",  that 
the  Kpij5Toy,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  as  Pelafgic, 
was  not  in  Italy,  but  in  Theffaly ;  and  that  Diony- 
fius  HalicarnaffaBus  had  hiiftaken  it's  fituation  by 
reading  Croton  for  Crejion  as  the  text  of  Herodo- 
tus adlually  bears.  So  that  the  old  Pelafgic  was,  as 
might  be  expefted,  only  to  be  found  in  fome  de- 
tached^ comers  of  Greece.  And  thefe  feparate 
Pelafgi  were  either  fome  who  had  returned  from 
Italy,  after  being  defeated  by  the  Aborigenes  about 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  if  we  credit  Dionyfius 
of  Halicarnkflus ;  or  others  who,  according  to 
Herodotus,  had  lately  come  from  Samothrace.  So 
that  thefe  fcattered  fragments  of  Pelafgi  ihuft  not  be 
confounded  with  the  later  Greeks,  being  only 
remnants  of  old  colonies  expelled  from  Italy,  or 
late  migrations  of  fmall  parties  from  Thrace,  the 
parent  country  of  the  Pelafgi ;  and  that  they  re- 
tained their  primitive  barbaric  fpeech  and  manners, 
was  a  necenary  confe^uence  of  their  late  arrival 
from  remote  and  xmcultivated  regions.  This  plain 
account  at  once  reconciles  all  the  Greek  writers, 
who  uniformly  affert  the  whrfe^reeks  to  be  Pelafgi, 
with  the  three  above  mentioned,  who  ftate  fome 
Pelafgi  as  different  in  manners,  and  fpeech,  from 
the  refined  Greeks.  Thefe  later  Pelafgi  had  lately 
come  from  Italy,  and  Samothrace,  and  retained 
their  old  fpeech  and  manners  :  and  this  fingularity 
puzzled  Herodotus,  who  knew  that,,  by  all  ac- 
counts, the  Greeks  were  Pelafgi,  as  he  himfelf  re- 

'  Herodotus,  liLVh  c.  138,  mentions  the  difputes  be- 
tween the  Athenians  and  the  Pelafgi  living  at  Mount  Hymettus 
and  in  Lemnos. 

"  By  M.  Gcinoz,  Menot  des  Infer.    Tome  XIV. 
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peatedly  mentions^  yet  found  that  a  few,  detached 
Pdafgi  did  not  fpe^  Greek,  but  the  old  Scythic 
tongue. ' 

To  proceed:  Herodotus,  lib.  L  r.  23.  tells,  us^ 
that  the  Athenians  were  Pelafgi,  and  the  Spartans 
Hellenes.  The  laft,  he  fays,  came  from  Pthiotis, 
then  down  between  (XTa  and  Olympus,  then  to 
Pindus,  then  to  Dryope,  then  to  Pelopponcfus : 
that  is,  they  defcended  from  the  north-eait,  or 
Thrace,  into  Greece.  He  alfo  adds,  that  the 
Athenians,  or  Pelafgi,  never  wandered  :  but  the 
Hellenes  did  *.  So  far  did  a  filly  prejudice  of 
making  the  Athenians  amox^^^s  overcome  the 
truth !  Strabo,  //^.  XIII./.  922.  and  Dion.  Ha!,  /i^.  1. 
p.  14.  fay  truly,  that  the  Pelafgi  wandered  very 
much.  Lefbonax  m  PrgSrepL  ^.  173,  fays,  aU 
the  Greeks  wandered  from  place  to  place,  but  the 
Athenians  alone  never.  Wefleling  m  vain  endea- 
vours to  fav6  Herodotus,  by  laying,  he  only 
means  that  the  Pelafgi  of  Athens  never  wandered. 
In  fad,  Herodotus  had  difficult  game  to  play :  had 
the  Athenians  not  been  Pelafgi,  they  could  not  be 
ancient ;  had  they  wandered  as  Pelafgi,  they  coxild 
not  be  avTo%9mg.  There  was  the  dilemma !  After 
efcaping  from  it  as  he  can,  Herodotus- tells  us, 
that  fome  Pdafgi  dwelled  on  the  Hellefpont,  that 
is,  in  Thrace  a  country  uncivilized,  and  ufed  a 
barbarous  tongue  :  however,  adds  he,  the  original 
Attic,  mvrfl  have  been  Pelaigic\  In  ch;  58,  he 
tells,  that  the  Hellenes  ufed  the  f^me  fpeedi,  and 
were  a  part  of  the  Pelafgi^  »7iogy(/g^  ^  tw  a^ro  tw 

*  Mr.  Clarke,  in  his  CotuuSeon  $/  Ronton  and  Saxom  GfMvi, 
p<  759  ^^ys  t^^^  Sahnaliiis  wrote  in  hafVe^  and  miflook  He- 
rodotus, who  means  that  the  Pelafgi  wandered,  but  the  Hel- 
lenes never*  I  fufpedt  Ssflmafius  might  return  the  compli- 
ment ;  for,  not  to  fpeak  of  the  article  r«|  which  all  mufb 
allow  here  follows  the  order  of  the  nations,  and  every  inter- 
preter including  Wefleling,  the  laft»  has  underilood  accord- 
ingly, if  Mr.  Clatke  had  read  the /io^f  inflead  of  the^xr/f«^ 
he  would  have  found  himfelf  miftaken. 
,  ^  Lib*  L  X«  57*  TO  Arlixty  ytff^^  loy  Iii>M7fkMi^  &c. 
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XlfhjUiyhKw.  Thucydides,  lib*  1.  €.  28.  fays  the  Hel- 
lenes were  cwiginally  a  fmall  tribe  in  Theffaly-  Eufta- 
thius^   in  his  commeiitary  on  Dionyiius,  Obferves 
that  Homer  mentions  Pelafgi  near  Cilicia  in  Troas  ; 
calls  Lefbos  Pelafgic ;  and  the  Jupiter  of  Dodona 
Pelafgicjove:  and  that  Crete  and  Lemnos  were  aUb 
Pelafgic,  as  were  Argos ;  a  part  of  Theffaly ;  and 
Arcadia,     Dionyfius,  v.  534,  calls  Samos  the  P/- 
iafgic  feat  of^  Juno.     Juftin,  lib.  XIII.  c^  4.  men- 
tioning the  divifion  of  the  eaft  among  Alexander's 
generals,    fays    Tleptolemus    had    the  Perfians^ 
Peuoeftes  the  Babylonians,    Archos  the  Ptlafgi, 
Arcefilaus  Mefopotamia.     This  is  the  moft  Angu- 
lar paiTage  i  have  met  with  concerning  the  Pc- 
l^gi ;  as,  if  there  be  no  error  in  the  name,  which 
is  iufpeded,  there  mud  have  been  a  whole  naticm. 
of  them  in  the  eaft  unknown  to  all  other  writers. 
Carmania  is  not  mentioned  by  Juftiu  in  hi»  Iod^ 
enumeration ;  and  the  inliabitants  of  that  country 
were  alfo  called  Pafargada  and  Parjira^  one /of 
which  words  may  have  been  corrupted  to  Pdafgi^ 
a  name  familiar  to  tranfcribers.   After  all,  perhaps 
Juftin  naeaned  Pelafgia  of  Theffaly;  for  in  the 
beginning  of  his  lift  he  is  very  erratic,  giving  ua 
the  lUyriana  between  the  Ciliciahs  and  Medians; 
then  Sufiana;  then  Phrygia  :  the  only  diflkulty  is, 
that  in  no  lefs  than  fifteen  names  before,  and  one 
after,  being  the  laft,  he  gives  us  only  eailem  nar 
tions ;  and  the  Pelafgi  of  Theffaly  would  hardly 
deferve  mention  among  fuch  large  names,  fo  that 
a  corruption  of  the  text  may  well  be  fufpc6bcd, 
and  that  the  Pafargadse  ought  to  be  read ;  for  that 
there  was  no  nation  called  Pelafgi  in  the  eaft,  we 
know  to  a  certainty,  firom  all  the  ancient  hiftorians 
and  geographers. 

Thucydides,  libA.  r.  3.  fays,  ^  before  the  time 
of  Hellen,  fon  of  Deucalion,  the  Pelafgi  fpred 
all  over  Greece/  They  held  PehpannefuSy  Hero^ 
dot.  lib.  VII.  ^.93*  it  feq^  Dionyf.  HaU/r.  9.  14* 
Stepl^nus  de  Urbibus^  (.  j66<^  630.  6.35.  Atticay 

Herodotus 
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Herodotus  I.  57.  II.  51.  VIII.  44.    Thucydides, 

IV.  109.  Strabo,  XI.  p.  397.  and  the  ties ;  as 
Lemnosy  Herodot.  VI.  137.  Thucyd.  IV.  109. 
Scyrusj  Steph.  de  Urb.  p.  676.  Eubea,  formerly 
called  Pelafffia,  Schol.  Apoll. /.  105.  The  Cyclades 
Dionyf.  H^l.  p.  1 4.  Crete  and  Lejbosy  Dionyf.  ib. 
Homer  Odyff.  XIX,      Diodor.    Sic.   IV.     183. 

V.  238.  Strabo,  V.  221.  X.  475.  AJia  Minora  Dio- 
nyf. Hal.  ^.  14.  fijrw  Mela  I.  i6.  /Eolis  and 
^roasy  Schol.  Apollon.  ^.5.  StraboV.^.  221.  Ionian 
Herodot.  VII.  93.  94.  Strabo  XIII.  ^.  621.  and  fee 
Homer  Iliad  II.  ad  fin.  CyzicuSj  Dion.  ib.  Died. 
Sic.  V.  239.  Steph.  de  Urbib.  p.  426.  Pliny, 
V.  31.  Euftath.  ad  Dionyf.  v.  537.— Herodotvisl. 
56.  VII.  94.  95.  fays,  the  lonians,  jEolians,  Do- 
rians, that  is,  all  the  Hellenes  or  Greeks,  de- 
fcended  of  the  Pelafgi.  Hybrias  Cretenfis  apud 
Atben.  XV.  14.  makes  an  old  Pelafgus  of  Crete 
boafl  that  his  arrows  were  his  riches,  for  with 
them  he  feized  all.  In  fliort,  not  to  heap  autho- 
rities unneceffarily,  thefe  two  points  are,  firom  the 
univerfal  confent  of  all  the  Greek  writers,  as  clear 
and  pofitive  as  the  moft  luminous  part  of  human 
hiftory :  namely,  i .  That  all  the  people  of  Hellas, 
or  Greece,  in  the  large  acceptation  above  given, 
were  Pelafgi.  2.  That  Hellenes  was  but  a  later 
name  of  the  fame  People  who  had  been  fonnerly 
called  Pelafgi ;  the  Hellenes  being  a  paltry  tribe 
of  the  Pelaigi,  who  chanced,  by  being  the  lall 
who  came  into  the  country,  to  give  their  name  to 
the  whole. 

Let  us  now  confider  very  briefly,  i.  Who  the 
Pelafgi  were  not.     2.  Who  they  were. 

I.  They  were  not  Egyptians^  because  all  the 
Greek  writers  remark  two  fmall  colonies  of  Egyp- 
tians, who  fettled  in  Athens  and  Argos  in  the  ear- 
Jieft  times,  and  fpecialiy  dillinguifli  them  as  quite 
a  different  people  from  the  Pelafgi.  Befides,  who 
can  dream  of  Egyptians  peopling  all  Hellas,  the 
lies,    Afi^  Minor,    and  entering  Italy,    as    the 

Pelafgi 
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Pelafgi  did,  who  were  of  barbaric  fpeech  and 
manners,  while  the  Egyptians  were  fo  fmall  and  fo 
civilized  a  people  ?  Because  the  Pelafgi  bad  none 
of  the  Egyptian  fpeech  and  manners,  elfe  Homer 
and  Herodotus,  who  had  been  in  Egypt,  would , 
have  remarked  this.  Becaitse  no  ancient  has. 
ever  dreamed  of  their  being  Egyptians  and  the 
obfcurity  of  the  Pelafgic  origin  Ihews  they  were 
quite  a  barbaric  people, .  while  the  Egyptian  co- 
lonies in  Greece,  and  elfewhere,  are  quite  marked 
and  diftinft.  Because  the  Greek  mythology  is  as 
remote  from  the  Egyptian  as  poilible*  '  Because 
the  Greek  has  no  affinity  with  the  Coptic  or  old 
Egyptian ;  which  is  a  dialed  of  the  Grand  Afly- 
rian  language,  while  the  Greek  is  a  riaere  refined, 
dialed  of  the  Gothic,  as  the  learned  well  know. 

2.  They  were  not  PbanicianSy  from  all  the  rea- 
fons  above  ut^ed  refpeding  the  Egyptians.  He- 
rodotus^  lib.  V.  e.  58.  fpecially  mentions, .  that  the 
Phcenician  colony,  led  by  Gadmus  to  Thebes, 
changed  their  fpeech,  being  furrounded  by  the 
lones,  whom  he  mentions  as  Pelafgi,  and  as  Hel- 
lenes. 

Such  have  been  the  origins  afcribedjo  the  Pe  -. 
lafgi  by  fome  men  of  learning ;  and,  did  we  not 
daily  lee  that  learning  is  but  another  name  for 
want  of  common  underftanding,  what  muft  be  our 
furprize  to  find  the  Pielafgi,  whom  all  the  ancients 
ftate  as  a  barbaric  people,  derived  from  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Phoenicians,  the  nations  in  antiquity  that 
arrived  the  firft  at  civilization,  and  whom  the  an- 
cients reprefent  as  polifliing  thofe  very  Pelafgi,  by 
fetding  little  colonies  among  them  ?  Can  abfur- 
dity  be  greater  ?  A  barbaric  nation  never  can 
fpring  from  a  refined  one.  It  is^an  impoflibility, 
A  re&ied  nation  always  fprings  from  a  barbaric. 
one. 

In  the  Memoires  de  FAcademie  des  Infcriptions^ 
a  work  replete  with  true  and  folid  litc»care,  and 

F        ,  which 
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which  does  honour  to  the  nadon-  tfaaft  g^  it.hiasdi^ 
there  is  a  difleitation  of  M.  de  la  Nau^e''^  at* 
tempting  to  (hew,  that  the  Pelafgi  an^  I^cse^ 
were  different  nations.    But  that  gcndqinaxi  wote 
upon  a  mere  theory,  without  having  employie^iOAe 
Quarter  of  the  (budy  he  ought  to  hajra  doae»  Mid 
the  dlfiertations  of  M.  Geinoz.^>,  and  q£NL  FcerQt% 
fo  ampl^  pe&te  him,  as  to  Ipave  noching  to  add. 
True  It  is,  that  Ephorus,  ApoHodorus,  and^Dion^ 
fius  of  Halicarnaflus,    repcelent  the  Fefafgr  as 
iprung  from  Pckfgus,  fon  of  Inachus,   kiilg  of 
Argos%  and,  of  coinfe,.  as  originating  in  Belo- 
ponnefus*    This  Felafgus  is  only  mentionedla  ar 
vetfe  of  Hefiod,  pscierved  by  S^cabo ;  and  diefe 
^diors  feized  die  name  as  a  ^ood  father  for  d>c 
Pekfgi :   but  he  is  a  meixi  being  of  poetry,  and 
the  three  authors,  who>  follow  this  opimon,  are  of 
fiibulous  £ime.    Dionyfius  telling  us  ali  the.  bat- 
tles, &c.  between  the-  Pelafei  and  Aborigines  ia 
baly,  as  a  matter  of  yeiler(&y,  wMe  kcbad.  not 
a  (hadow-  of  ground  for  on&  foitence  on  dse  fiib* 
jeft.  To  oppofe  fuch  writers  to  Herodouis,  Thucy- 
dides,  and  the  other  mod  eminent  names  of  Greek 
afitiqiiity^  is  therefore  ridiculous ;  and  M»  Geinoz> 
and  M.  Freret,  haye  amply  (hewn  diat  the  Pelafgi 
came  from  Thrace. 

But,  had  the  Grecuin  ocigins  been  ever  exa- 
mined with  much  attention,  there  are  cwo  barbaric 
nations  who  nai^,  wi;h&r  higher  probability 
than  Egyptians,  or  Phouiicians,  have  been  {up- 
pofed  me  progemtofs.  of  die  Pelafgi,  or  GjOQeks. 

-    •' Tome  30CHL 
»  TpmeXiy.  *iTon?c  XX^*. 

'  There  is  room  to  believe  that .  thefe,  and  many  aricicnts^ 
ind  moderns,  have  confounded  the  Jrgos  Pelajfpcum^  in-^lal- 
jpa  of  Thefliily,  with  this  Argos  in  Peloiponnefufi.  The  former, 
i  am  convinced,  was  the  ancient  kingdom  of  A.rgo3«  See 
Homer's  Iliad  11%  The  ancient  king4t)m  of  Sicyon,  as  ftated 
by  £u(ebius,j8  a  vifioa  unknown  to. earlier  writers.  Danam, 
Hn  Egjqjtran,  founded  the  kingdom  of  Argos  in  Peloponnefus 
after  ^e  termination  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Argos  in  Felafgis. 

Theie 
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Tliefe  are  the  Celts  and  the  Sarmatians.     Yet  th^ 
Pelafgi  belonged  not  to  either  of  thefe  nations. 

2.  They  w&e  not  Celts,  Because  they  can  be 
absolutely  fliewn  to  be  Scjrtbians ;  a  people  who 
originate  from  die  eaft,  as  the  Celts  did  n-om  the 
Vf^  Because  the  earlieft  Greek  writers  defcrib« 
Ae  Celts  as  confined  to  the  fiirthefl:  weft;  whereas 
Greece  was  furroiinded  by  Scythse.  Because  the 
very  form  and  ftrufture  of  the  Celtic  tongue  are  as 
lemote  from  the  Greek  as  poffible;  the  Celts 
changing  the  beginning  of  nouns  in  many  in- 
flexions,  >vhile  the  Greeks  uniformly  change  the 
end.  What  we  now  call  the  Celtic  is  half  Gothic  ; 
<Dwing  to  the  Belgae,  Danes,  and  Norwegians,  be-» 
ing  mixt  with  all  the  Celtse  in  France,  Britain,  and 
Ireland ;  but  efpecially  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, where  the  Celtic  is  the  moft  corrupt,  becaufe 
the  Norwegians  were  poffeflbrs  of  the  Hebrides, 
and  weftern  coaft,  from  the  reign  of  Harold  Har-^ 
fegre,  about  880,  till  fo  late  as  1263,  and  their 
defcendants  remain  to  this  day.  The  words,  thought 
Greek  by  dablers  in  the  Celtic,  are  all  Gothic  •. 
But  the  real  Celtic  is  as  remote  from  Ae  Greek,  as 
the  Hottentot,  or  the  Lapiandic.  Because  the 
manners  of  the  Celts,  as  defcribed  by  Greek  andi 
Roman  authors,  are  totally  unlike  thofe  of  the 
earlieft  Greeks;  die  people  among  the  formef 
being  Haves,  among  die  later  extrerafcly  free.  Dn 
Gillies  has  fhewnthat  the  moft  ancient  Greek  man- 
ners perfedWy  refembled  thofe  of  the  Germans, 
■^  which  C^far  and  Tacitus  mark  as  being  as  unlike 
thofe  of  the  Celts  as  poj[fible.  Of  the  Celtic  my- 
thofogy  we  know  nothing :  the  Druidic  fyftem 
being  mentioned  by  Csefar  as  a  late  invention,  con* 

'  '  To  derive  Latin  words  from  Celtic  is  a  fure  mark  of  9 
Celtic  underfUodiogy  which  always  judges  by  the  inverfc 
ratio  of  reafon,  for  the  / words  paifed  into  Welih  from  the 
Komansj  and  into  Irifh  from  ChriAianity^  whofe  offices  ani  . 
prayers,  2(c.  wer^  all  L.atiQ.  The  roots  are  all  in  the  Ladoy 
sot  in  tbttCeltic* 

F  2,       *  fined 
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fined  to  the  fouth  of  Britain  and  nordi  of  Gaxil ; 
and  it  is  clear  from  all  the  ancients^  that  it  was  no 
where  elfe  to  be  found.     It  was  totally  extinguifhed 
by  Tiberivis  Pliny  XXX.  i . — Suetonius  in  Claudio^ 
and  Aurclim  Viftor,  fay  by  Claudius.     It  is  palpa- 
bly of  Phoenician  origin,  having  l?een  taught  by 
the  Phoenicians  to  the  Britons  of  prefent  Cornwall, 
where  they  traded  for  tin ;  and  had  thence  fpred 
north  to  the  extremity  of  prefent  Wales,  and  fouth 
to  the  Garonne ;  beyond  which  bounds  there  is  not 
a  fliadow  of  it's  exiftence  in  any  ancient  writer 
whatever.   They  who  fpeak  of  Druids  in  Germany, 
Caledonia,  or  Ireland,  fpeak  utter  nonfenfe,  and 
have  not  a  fingle  authority  to  fupport  them.  Druid^ 
in  the  Celtic,  implies  originally  a  wife  or  cunning 
man;  and  the  name  was  naturally  given  by  the 
rude  vulgar  to  the  priefts  of  the  new  dodtrine : 
but  the  name  will  be  found  in  it's  original  mean- 
ing where  Druids  never  were  known.    Druidic  an- 
tiquities there  can  be  none,  except  there  be  any 
oak-trees  two  thoufand  years  old.    Thofe  childiftily. 
called  Druidic  are  all  Gothic ;    and  are  found  in 
Iceland,    and   other  countries,    where  the   very 
name  of  Druid  was  unknown.     The  Celts  had  na 
monuments  any  more  than  the  favage  Americans 
or  Samoiedes.      From    Diodorus     Siculus,    and 
others,    it    is    clear    that   the    manners  of  the 
Celts  perfeftly   refembled   thofe  of   the  prefent 
Hottentots.      The  god   Baa/,  Bell,  or  Belenus ;, 
the    traiifmigration    of  fouls;     their    cofmogony 
and  thebgony  are  wholly  Phoenician  :  what  their 
own  mythology  was  we  know  not,  but  it  in  all 
probability  refembled  that  of  the  Hottentots,  or 
others  of  the  rudeft  favages,  as  the  Celts  anciently 
were,    and  are  little  better, at  prefent,  being  inca- 
pable of  any  progrefs    in   fociety.    But  it  is  un- 
neceflary  to  infill  further  upon  this,  as  the  Pelafgi 
can  be  (hewn  to  be  Scytha? ;  and  M.  Pelloutier, 
who  alone  takes  them  for  Celts,  clearly  proves  them 
Scytbe^  that  is^  as  he  dreams^  Celts ;  for  he  was  f^ 

ignorant 
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ignorant  as  to  take  the  Celts  and  Scythse  for  one 
people,  in  fpite  of  all  the  ancients  who  mark  them 
as  literally  toto  coslo  different,  and  in  fpite  of  our 
pofitive  knowledge  here  in  Britain,  who  know 
the  Celts  ,to  be  meri  radical  favages,  not  yet  ad- 
vanced even  to  a  ftate  of  barbanfm  ;  and  if  any 
foreigner  doubts  this,  the  has  only  to  ftep  inro  the 
Celtic  part  of  Wales,  Ireland,  or  Scotland,  and. 
look  at  them,  for  they  are  juft  as  they  were,  in<ia- 
pable  of  induflry  or  civilization,  even  after  half 
their  blood  is  Gothic,  and  remain,  as  marked'  by 
the  ancients,  fond  of  fidlion,  and  enemies  of  truth  ^ 

4.  Tie  Felafgi^  or  Greeks ^  zvere  not  Sarmataj  Qz-, 
CAUSE  there  is  every  reafon  to  doubt  that  theSar- 
mats  entered  Europe  above  a  thoufand  years  be- 
fore our  2era  :  for  they  were  far  behind  the  Scyth^e 
in  their  progrefs ;  and  it  is  clear^  that  upon  their 
entry  they  found  the  greater  part  of  Europe  occu- 
pied by  the  Scytha  :  and  the  Sarmatae  were 
bounded  by  Scythse  on  the  weft,  north-Weft,  and 
fbuth  of  Europe.  Because  the  manners  of  the 
earlieft  Greeks,  as  defcribed  by  Homer,  wcre- 
totally  unlike  the  Sarmatic;  and  efpecially  in  that 
grand  feature,  that  the  Sarmatse  were,  like  the  Tar» 

*  It  is  to  the  invention  of  onr  Celtic  neighbour?,  that  wearc 
indebted  i'ur  the  fab/csof  Epglifli  hiftory  down  to  within  thcic 
thirty  yen rs,  snd  ihe  almoft  total  perditionofthehillory  of  Scot- 
land and  Ir€  land.  Geofrey  of  Monmouth^  moft  of  the  Irifli  • 
hiilorians,  and  the  Highland  bards,  and  ienachies  of  Scotland, 
fliew  that  falichood  is  the  natural  prodnd  of  the  Celtic  mind. 
Brctagne  has  the  la.ue  fame  in  French  hiftorj .  And  it  is  ic- 
markable  that  even  now  thofe  writers,  who  are  much  conver- 
sant in  the  Celtic  countries,  are  diilinguiflud  by  their  fables 
and  credulity.  Diodorus  Siculns,  UL  V.  p»  354.1  remarkt 
the  cloudy  fpeech,  and  inretledl,  fynccdochic  phraie,  and 
tiyperbolic  pride,  of  the  old  Celts.  Their  weak  credulity  was 
dciidcd  by  the  Roman  poet, 

£c  Cumidus  Gaiia  crei!ulitate  fruar. 
Silius  Italicus  ohferves, 

Vaiiilt)qi>um  Celtae  genus. 

chara(fters  of  nations  cliange;  charadlers  of  favage   racks 
never. 

Vol.  II.  F  3  tars. 
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tars,  all  cavalry ;  while' the  Greeks  fought  on  foot, 
and  in  cars  ;  and  we  know  the  latter  to  be  peculi- 
arly Scythic,  Philip  having  in  his  Scythic  victory 
taken  a  vaft  number  of  cars  "  :  and  the  Belgas,  and 
Piki,  or  Caledonians,  two  Gothic  nations  in  Bri- 
tain, fighting  in  cars,  which  were  alfo  ufed  in 
Scandinavia  down  to  the  Eleventh  or  Twelth  cen- 
tury \  No  cars  of  battle  are  to  be  found  among 
the  Celts,  or  the  Sarmatas*  Because  the  Sarma- 
tic  or  Slavonic  language  is  as  unlike  the  Greek  as 
can  be,  in  grammar,  ftrufture,  and  nomenclature. 
Some  imagine  the  Slavonic  to  be  modern  Greek, 
becaufe  written  in  Greek  charadter.  They  might 
as  well  fuppofe  the  Celtic  Latin,  becaufe  written 
"  in  Roman  charafter.  The  Slavonic,  whofc  chief 
-  daughters  are  the  Polonic,  Ruffian,  and  Bohemian, 
was  anciently  written  in  Latin  charadters  ;  but  in 
the  Ninth  century  one  Conftantine  Cyrillus,  a 
Greek,  firft  ufed  the  Greek  capital  letter,  which 
remains;  and  he  invented  charadters  for  founds 
incompatible  with  Greek.  From  him  the  Slavonic 
charafter  is  called  Cyrulic ;  and,  after  being  cor- 
rupted by  fcribcs,  was  called  GlagoHtic  i  the 
Ruffians  only  ufe  the  Cyrulic  ^.  But  the  Slavonic 
has  not  the  flighteft  affinity  with  the  Greek.  That 
remarkable  feature  of  the  Greek,  the  dual^  ufed 
in  fpeaking  tOj  or  of,  two  perfons,  is  found  in  the 
Gothic,  and  Icelandic;  but  not  in  the  Slavonic, 
which  has  a  teSrdl  ukd  in  fpeaking  to,  or  of,  four 
perfons  or  lefs. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  flicw  who  the  Greeks 
really  were. 


•Juftin,  liif.  IX.  c.  2.  Strabop.  751, 

^  See  Saxo,  //^.  111  p.  41,  56.  in  the  Edda  Thor,  from 
his  iifing  a  car,  is  called  Auhutlmr:  The  Normans  ufed  cars  in 
the  ficge  c^  Paris.     Du  Cange  Script.  Norm.  p.  39. 

"^  Frifch  Hift.  Ling.  Slavonicae,  4/0 ;  5  parts  ; .  Brroliui, 
1737—1734.    Ludolfi    Grammatica  Rumca,    Oxon,    1696, 
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file  PeJaJgiy  w  Hettmes,  vr  Xjreeis^,  werfe  Scy^ 
thidtis  ef^ir.ace.     This  iplain  fenfe  might  argue  at 
onte,  becaufe  die  Grcdts  were  every  where  fur- 
HjitMdcsd  by  Scythe,  and  the  fea;   s^nd.  no  other 
station  was  fatesir  them :   b\St  let  us  iUuftraJte  it  a 
litde.    From  the  Greek  Authors  ibove  adduced  it 
is  cfear  d*at  all  the  Greeks, were  originally  called 
t^a^i ;  hut  -diat  3ie  Hdlooesj  originaily  a  fmall 
tribe  m  ThdFaly,  being  the  laft  dF  the  Pelafgi  who 
came  into  Achiia,  or  Leffd:  Greece,  they  by  f 
chance  equad  to  that  of  the  jaame  of  America,  and 
many  other  great  tiames,.gave  their  appellation  to 
the  wiioifc  country.     Some  Ijtte  Gxeek  fkbles  fay 
that  Pdafgus,  the  grandfon  of  Inachus,  king  of 
Akgos^    from  whom,    as  tJiey   falfdy  ftate,    the 
xiame  Pelafgi  is  derived^  lived  before  this  deluge  df 
Deocaiion,  by  which  nioftof  the  Pelafgi  were  wept 
itwty.     Helten,  the  fon  of  Deucalion,  proceeded 
wt^^  frefli  recruits  of  Pclalgi  into  Greece ;  and  the 
<5redK  in  gratitude  took  his  name,  and  afcribed 
the  reneWsU.  of  human  kind  to  Deucalion.     But 
Heixxiotifs,  Thucydidcs,  and  others  of  the  fceft 
l^reck  aiitih«a-s,  knew  nothing  of  this ;  they  repre 
fttttiAg  the  very  fame  identic    people  ^.  being 
*rft  called  PfelaTgi,  then  Hellenes.    In  Homer's 
T^imc  (11.  ^.  683)  Hellas  was  i  town  6f  Ptlafgic 
At^s.     To  prevoit  all  doubt,  however,  let  us  firft 
ftievv  that  the  Pelafgi  weife  Scythas;  and  then  that 
the  Hellenes  were .  Scy tha?. 
,    1 ;  Tbe  Felafgi  w^re  Scytha.     This  may  be  ftiewn 
frctoi  diflerent  arguments,  tho  the  Greek  writers 
have  (haded  die  fubjeft  inuch  by  the  foolifli  defirc 
of  making  their  nation  aboriginal,  or  fprung  from 
the  ground  bn  which  they  lived.     It  is  a  pity  they 
{aw  not  fo  &r  as  the  phitofopher  Antifthenei^  who 
ufed  to  tell  the  Athenians  that  fuch  praife  belonged 
to  fnails,  and  not  to  men.     But  that  the  Pelafgi 
were  Scytha*  appears  from  this,  that  they  certainly 
defcended  from  the  north-eaft  into  Greece ;  and 
the  Scythse  fpred  over  ail  thefc  part?,    For  we 

F  4  find 
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£nd  fettlements  of  the  Pelafgi  on  the  Helle£jpont : 
and  in  Theflaly,  a  country  to  the  north-eaft  of 
Greece,  a  large  country  was  fpecially  called 
Pelafgia  in  the'  days  of  Homer,  and  far  later. 
Trogus  Pompeius,  in  Juftin,  lib.  VII.  r.  i,  fays 
expreffly,  that  the  people  of  Macedon  were  an- 
ciently called  Pelafgi.  Strabo,  lib.  VII.  f.  222, 
fays  that  the  Thracians  under  Eumolpus  colonized 
Attica;  and  -Herodotus  calls  thefe  Thracians, 
Pelafgi,    as  above  (hewn.  •  Plutarch  in  Romulo 

fays,  fiXKx  01  [jL&f  (poigi  IlsX/xcyov^  stti  wT^isra  t^  OiTiov- 

ccu7o9i  notroiKYi^ut  :  *  The  Pelafgi,  as  they  fayi 
roving  over  the  *  greatefl:  part  of  the  world,  and 
having  fubducd  the  inhabitants,  relSded  in  the 
country  which  they  had  conquered.*  This  can 
only  refer  to  the  Scythae.  Paufanias,  lib.  X.  c.  5, 
(hews  the  oracle  at  Delphi  to  have  been  founded 
by  Scythse  Hyperborei ;  and  ancient  Greek  poets 
alfo  call  it  Pelafgic.  Inachus,  the  firft  fabulous 
king  of  the  Pelafgi,  is  by  fome  mythologifts  faid  to 
have  come  into  Greece  by  fea.  But  i  am  con- 
vinced that  this  idea  arofe  folely  from  the  fimilarity 
of  the  words  YliT^oq  the  fea  ^  and  Ilf  Aa^yo;  a  Pelaf- 
gian,  tho  the  later  word  be  probably  from  IlfA^il^ai 
overwhelm y  becaufe  the  Pelafgi  over-ran  fo  many 
countries;  or  more  probably  from  fome  -/Vflyrian 
(Egyptian  or  Phoenician)  epithet  given  to  the  old 
inhabitants  by  the  few  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians  . 
who  fettled  among  them ;  if  it  be  not  a  Scythic  or 
Gothic  appellative.  Indeed  we  cannot  be  too 
cautious  againft  being  milled  by  etymology,-  or  by 
fimiiar  or  identic  words;  for  in  early  and  tradi- 
tional hiftory  they  form  the  very  rocks  and  fand$ 
upon  which  many  an  antiquarian  (hip  has  foimdered. 
And-  the  danger  is  fo  great,  that  it  is  beft  never 
even  to  approach  them. 

Ihre  is  fo  convinced  that  the  Pelafgi  were  Scythae, 
that  he  feems  to  think  the  point  does  not  even  need 
proofs  i  yet  it  were  to  be  wifhed  that  he  had  dwelt 

more 
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more  upon  fo  very  interefting  and  curious  a  fub- 
jed.  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Strabo,  affertthc 
Pelafgi  to  have  come  from  Theffaly  into  Greece ; 
and  Theflaly  was  anciently  efteemed  a  part  of 
Thrace,  fo  that  the  Pelafgi  were  Thrackns,  tkaiis^ 
Scytha,  Getae  or  Goths. 

The  term  Hellas ^  or  Gr^^re,is  differently  extended 

by  writers ;  fome  excluding  Macedon  and  Epirus 

frOTn  it,  as  Demofthenes,  Philip.  III.  The  Hellenes 

or  Greeks,  feverely  fpeaking,  were  Pelafgi  who 

went  from  Macedon,  anciently  called  Felalgia,  as 

Trogus  fliews,  down  into  Greece  proper.     That 

Epirus  was  alfo  inhabited  by  Pelafgi  is  clear,  for 

Dionyfius  Halicamaflseus  makes   the  Pdafgi   of 

Italy  pafs  from  Epirus,  and  tlie  celebrated  oracle 

of  Dodona^   called  Pelafgic,  was  in  the  extreme 

north  of  Epirus.     It  is  well  known  that  the  Epirian 

and  Macedonian  language  was  the  Doric  dialed  of 

Greek.     So  diat,  excluding  Macedon  and  Epirus 

from  Hellas  or  Greece,  the  argument  is  the  lame. 

Ancient  Pelafgia  included  Macedon,  Epirus ;  and 

afterward  that  part  in  later  times  called  Hellas,  or 

Creece.    Perhaps  the   Thi*acians  who  filled  this 

cherfonefe  wpre  called  Pelafgi  by  their  northern 

brethren,  becaufe  every  where  furrounded  by  the 

fea  {Pelago5)j  fave  on  the  north. 

But  as  it  is  now  univerfally  allowed  by  the 
learned  that  Pelafgi  and  Hellenes  were  but  differ- 
ent names  for  one  and  the  fame  people,  let  us  pro- 
ceed to  fhew  that  the  Hellenes,  anciently  called 
Pelafgi,  were  Scyths.  They  whowifh  for  fialler 
information  on  the  Pelafgi  may  condilt  Geinoz^ 
Freret,  and  others. 

2.  i^be  Hellenes  were  Scytba.  Even  mythology 
might  perfuade  this,  for  it  is  well  known  that  Hellen, 
reputed  father  of  the  Hellenic  name,  was  the  fon  of 
Deucalion;  and  Lucian  de  Dea  Syra,  p.  882. 
edit.  Benediili^  1619,  Vol.  II.  fays  expreffly,  that 
Deucalion  was  a  Scythian,  A  mux}\xmc^  tqv  Xkxj^s»  •  •  • 
fTTi  70  Tcv  TTQf^y  vhif  iymro ;  '  Deucalion  the  Scy- 
thian^ 
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thitfp^  m  whaTe  time  |»^pMed  ^e  gtMH  flsmi' 
Deucalion  w^s  th^  fon  of  PrainraieiMi  Aptd|ibn..HL 
yo&6^  &€•  Ffometfaeus  ^^  lai^  of  cHe  Scf^^ 
$chol.  ApoUoo.  Argpnaut.  H.  ;  ii$^.  The  Tidms^ 
or  ^Hily  of  tke  god^,  wac0  <^  Sq^ohla,  luromd^ 
to  Greek  mythologifts :  cMe  tiyouis  (ticdbdol  fA 
Oipheus^  ^ich  are  aiurieBt^  ^o  itotki^f  e:^<:^y 
gall  die  Tkaas  the  for^hen  t£  t^e  Gre^s^ 
But  leaving  fnydiolog)r5  which  %  as  t£ftant  fimi 
hifloiy  as  m>ie  can  be  from  trulhi^  1^  ins  ad^noe 
^  furer  grxii^.  f  i^udydAdci^^  tH»  L  a  a^B*  is  aa 
incqnt'rovertabie  authority  ^at  the  Helloes  mtit 
^ginally  a  fmall  tribe  in  Theflkly ;  ^nd  JHkrocidtu^ 
i^na  Strabo  fcdly^  coafinn  thi&  And  that  tht 
Theflahans  were  Thraciaa$  i;9€l^9f ,  for  ThucydiiieSy 
Jib*  li*  c.  29.  informs  lis,  thut'thi?  Thmciaas  ek* 
tended  eveii^  down  to  Phocea.  Smbp  diUs  ^ 
j^theniians  ^  TiMieians^  whom  Herodotsas  ddfa 
Pelafgi  of  Theilaly,  which  vas  th^  eotmtry  bt^ 
tw€e^  Thrace  ^nd  Ajttica.  E^jfebiiis^  p.  7,  and 
the  Chronicon  PaTchalib,  p*  49,  mark  tfie  lehia^ 
fs  Scythse. .  Epiphanius^  adv;  H^ef.  Bk  h  p.  6^ 
fays,  that  all  the  p^pie  fouth  of  the  Hellefpofit 
were  Scytha^  that  isj  tite  Macedoniansjand  Qtcsksi. 
The  language  and  mannecs  of  the  whble  of  Ud- 
las  from  Thrace  to  die  Ionian  &a  weit  Thi^adaa, 
Scytbic,  G^ic)  Gothic.  No  ancient  iunts  anv 
diverfity  of  (peech,  fave  ^s  to  rdSnemeat  Becweea 
Feteponiiefus,  Attica,  Epirtis^  The&iy>  Macedon) 
Thrace.  Th*icydides^  well  oblferveidiat;  ih  Horfaer's 
time  the  name,  of  barbarians  Wb&  Hot  gi^ren  tb  tftfc 
Thraciansi  but  that  the(b  barbarians  ^d  die  HH- 
ienes  fpoke  one  tongue.    Diodoras  Sieiflnv  ^*  A* 

^  Lib.  t.  p.  ^  The  Greek  inftnibfieiits  of' mufic  were  iem 
{tie  Sc^thse,  /ana  fome  of  them  had  Sqythic  naixies.  Strabo  X* 
4^015^71;  PolluxiV,,9,  io.  The Tnrefe  Mtfdes  were  fiiwn 
the  8cythae<  Athcn.  XiV.  f,  Pc^tkxv  IV.  ^,  xo.  Kbfi  Vlt 
€6.  The  Fbry^n  at)d  I^dj^  vr<m  of  8cyth!c  origih  ;  attad 
Pliny  therq  fay^i  that  Thainyris  of  Tnrace  was  auttor  of  ttie 
noric  mode. 

p.  92, 


p.  92^  fays,  tfhe  Scf^^  WypeibdiA,  or  ifnoft  d^ftiAt 
iSdydeiae,  lEdbd  a  %eech  akm  lo  k&at  of  At&eni  ^ttft 
iDdosi  that  hy  9$  ilure  vrd\txflbm$y  Pdafgie  dr 
Scythic.  Anachariis,  the  Scythian  philofof^d^, 
t)nHiauacddd  die  Wrecks  Scy&K;,  a^  ht  tovkft  have 
named  €c€fsh  xhw  lahgua^  and  maimer^*;  Ej^^, 

l^iv  ^  A»^^%^iS9  XJf^vrsg  ^E^hijpig  pai9i^fi  {apind 

Clem.  Atei'.  Strom. //*.  I.  f^  364).  Even  Un  thte 
time  of  Xeaophbn,  {Eicf.  Cytiy  V II.)  tho  the  Gitdi 
\ea^  ^n  fo  refined,  thait  %fe  ^as  oi>li^ed  to  t^  an 
inteq)reter  at  firft  in  converfing  With  Seutties  a 
Thradan  ^rihce ;  j\:rft:  as  a  mddeHrh  Anglus  would 
need  aA  interpreter  tb  cOAVt^e  with  an  ^ifnglus  df 
Angten  in  Dftnmoii:,  or  wii&  a  Oeiihfttij  dkre 
was  {]{evitithd)efs  fudi  clear  afiihity  dbferv'tii  b^eeh 
die  T}M(jt\siX\  aikl  Grecian  mahMers  aiid  taHiuage, 
thM  kindred  was  given  as  the  military  W^,  kn- 
{dying  iiheir  oMimon  origin-.  Nay  Ovid  is  a  wft- 
nefi  of  die  Oiularit^  betwtseni^GrML^^M  Gothic 
ttortgatsc  ' 

ExCTcent  illi  sociv«  commeccialih^i.      » 
Graiaque  buod  Getico  ^iaa  Ibquela  lohb  eft. 

^d  in  modern  tiines  Salma£jijis  "^i  Junius  %  Meric 
(Calaubon  ^j.  Ityre  ^^prpnouu^  ith?  Godu|c  anp  Greek 
to  pe  merely  idiakds  of  tlxe  faoi^  tongue ;  iho  theft 
wrifiexs  are  groiliy  mUlaken  in  dqriyhjg  Godiic  iVjord^ 
ferom  the  Greek,  while  the  reverfe  is  tjbie  trutii :  for  the 
old  Icelandic  is  fiiU of  Oitsek  wori^%  thjo  the  Icekndgrl^ 
)mraly  knew  that  tl^e  GrWks  exi%d,  and  iccAiidhaive 
poeprrjdTpondoicewithU^em^.  Bibliander»rays^thflt 
in  tlic  GermaA  (a  dialed  of  the  Gotitie)  irf  aooo 
jraxUcals,  800  are  common  to  the  Greek  and  to  the 

'♦  Ete  lingua  tfcUenift. 

»  m  pm.  ad  JEvattjgcl.  Gbtfa. 

9  Dt  vet.  LihgttA  Aa^fcansu 

«  In  pnef.  ad  Ginft  Suio-Gbkh4    S^  Hfy  Wdfit  Graini 

"  pe  ratlpne  commuoi  onunum  HnguarwB*    The  Germaa 
%  at  this  day,  ^dixiti  a3  the  Cmh  ^ 

Latin; 
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.jLatin;  wjiich.  toft  is  jtnertly  the  JBti]xc  dialed  df 
/^  Greek»  as  all  kaow.  .  Now  <3£  alt  marks  of  the 
•:arigin  of  natipiis^ .  that  of^  language  is  the  moft 
iflfallible.  .     '.      . 

From  all  thefe  prooB,  it  is  as  dear  as  fo  remote  t 
,fb]3Je6t  can  be^  that  the  ?elaigi,  the  anceftors 
'of  t^q  Greeks,  afterward,  call^  Hellenes  from 
a ,  (inaU  tribe .  of  the  Pelafgi  who  were  the  laft 
that,  came  in,  were  at  firft  fetded  in  Macedon  and 
Thfcffaly.  That  they  were  Thraciae^  That  the 
Tlu:a(:ians  were  Scythae,  Getae  or  Goths. 

If  is.  tb€r€f(fe  Hifioric  Trufhjbat  the  Pelafff, 
Hellems^  cr  Qf£^s^  wire  Scythians.  ^  Goths. 

Chronologers  place  the  reign  of  Inachus,  the 
firft  of  theJPelafgic  ftem,  about.  1800  years  before 
Chrift  £  j  aijd;  Deucalion  and  Hdkn  about  1 500. 
ivjt  3^  Argpnaiitic  expedition  1263  before  Chrift 
Jforms  tiie-firft  faint  dawn  even  of  traditional  hiftory 
in  Greecf ;  a}l  ipreceding  this  belonging  to  mytho- 
logy. The  Siege  of  Thebes  1225,  and  that  of 
Troy  1 1 84,  together  with  that  expedition,  are  the 
immortal  .themes  of  poets ;  but  fairy  ground  to 
hHlorians.  The  revolution  caufed  by  the  Hera- 
cndae  in  Peloponnefus,  1 1 04,  is  blended  with  my- 
ihoJrf^y.  And  from  thence  down  to  Lyciifgus,  or 
about  880  before  our  a&ra,  hardly  an  incident  can 
"be  found.  If  we  therefore  fuppofe  the  Sc3rth2B  to 
•have  6eto  in  ppffeflion  of  Greece  and  it's  iles  about 
1500  years  before  Ghrlll^  we  (hall  not  greatly  err. 
Tho  the  kingdom  of  Pelafgic  Argo's  in  Theffaly, 
the  earlieft  in  Greece  j  may  well  have  exifted  300 
years  before  this  population  was  complete,  as  chro- 
nologers ftate  it  about  1 800  B.  C, 
^  The  Pelafgiy  afterward  called  Hellenes,  were 
improved  by  the  fituation  of  Greece,  their  new 
fettlement :  for  that  favoured  country,  furrounded 
every  where  by  the  fea,  ifave  on  the  north,  proved 
an  attraftiye  centre  to'fmall  colonies  from  E^ypt, 
and  from  Phoenicia,  realms  famous  for  early  civili- 
zation*    Cecrops   and'Danaus,    who  fettled   in 

'"  '  Athens 
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Athens  and  Argos,  about  1400  years  befoi^  Chrift:, 
vere  Egyptians:    Gjdmus,    who    about    1280,^ 
founded  Tfiebes,  was  a  Phosnician.    Letters  be- 
gan to  be  ufed  K    Cecrops  anSd  Danaus  had,  k  is 
Ekely,   introduced  tillage  from  the  praftice  of 
Egypt;  a' country  unfit  for  hunting  or  pafiurage, 
and  where,  fi"om  necefEty,  fowing  of  grain  feems* 
firft  fo  have  been  invented''.     Thus  Egyptian 
agriculture,  and  the  arts  of  Phoenicia,  foon  po- 
liflied  diis  branch    of  the   Scythse,    while  their* 
Dorthern  brethren  were  loft   in  barbarifm.    ,But 
thefe  colonies  adopted  die  Pelalgic  or  Hellenic  lan- 
guage; and  eonformed  to  the  Pelafgic  or  Hellenic 
rites,  and  cuftoms ;  as  Dr.  Gillies  fliews  from  the 
bcft  authorities,  particularly  Herodot.  V.  59.  and 
VII.  pqffim.     Herodotus  efpecialiy  mentions  V.  58. 
that  the  followers  of  Cadmus  changed  their  fpeech, 
being  furrounded  by  the  lonia;ns  an  Hellenic  tribe. 
And  it  might  be  (hewn  that  the  Greek  mythology 
is  but  an  improvement  of  the  Scythic ;  the  gods 
being  moftly  illuftrious  princes  of  the  firft  Scythic 
empire,  who  were   deified  by  their   fubjedts;  ^ 
cuftom  continued   to  a  late  period   among  the 
Goths.    M^iy  ideas  of  Greek  mythology  may  alf6 
be  found  in  the  Gothic ;  but  this  ground  muft  not 
be  lighdy  trodden,  ^nd  is  left  to  him  who  can  em- 
ploy a  large  work  upon  it,  after  a  remark  or  two. 
It  is  well   known,  that  the  moft  ancient  Greek 
poets  were  the  fole  teachers  of  the  people,  and  . 
were  the  firft  who,  by  introducing  a  portion  of 

**  Diodorus  Sic*  hi.  III.  and  Paulan.  in  j^ttic^  Ihew,  that 
the  Greeks  had  letters  before  Cadmus ;  and  that  the  Pelafgic, 
or  real  ancient  Greek  alphabet^  differed  from  the  Phoenician. 
An  antiquary  will  find  refemblancesin  things  wholly  unlike : 
but  the  ancient  Greek  alphabet  is  not  Phoenician.  The  in^. 
vention  of  letters,  fo  ridiculoufly  difcufled,  is  the  mpft  fimplc 
poffible :  and  at  lead  a  dozen  nations  have  all  invented  letters. 
It  is  the  common  uie  of  letters  that  attends  civilized  fociety. 
The  invention  may  belong  to  the  rudcft.  Plato  witnefles  that 
the  Scythae  had  letters  ;  and  the  Pelafgic  or  Greelf:  were  furely 
Scythic.     Of  Scythic  letters  fee  alfo  Euilathjus  in  11.  |. 

9  jSg  Pii)nyf.  Peri^g,  V.  Z34.     * 

allegory 
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^Uegary  and  aa  depoH  oietfaod  into  yv 
don  and  fupeiftitio^,  competed  re^uiiaF 
d^ogaay  and  mytihoio^.  Now>  th 
poks  and  teachers.  q£  rehgion  were  all  of 
Linus,  Orphwa^  Mufteus^s  Thamjfxds,  Eumplpus, 
v[et9  aUThnurians;'  vnd  Euilathius  ($k  Ia^o^.  3J 
has  long  ago  obferv^;  t|iis  fingulartQi •  H  Tho- 
ci^Sj  they  were  Scythians  or  Gotb&:  if  Scythians^ 
ti\py  could  only  uie  Scythic  inythology  and  tnu$- 
tionst  For  tl^e  religions  of  die  Sarmatas^  of  the 
Cells,  of  the  Fhc^nicianSy  of  the  Egypmansi^  ^u&c 
qviite  reiiicHc  frcm  the  Grecian^  BiackweU^  in  his 
s^dmirable  inquiry  into  the  life  and  writings  of 
Hoqier  (Sie6t»  ^iiO>  has.  well  concluded  the  lan- 
gui^e  of  Thx«ice  and  of  Greece  to.  have  been  the 
laqiie.;^  and  dfpeci^y  quotes  Straha,  who  was  of 
Qolchisi,  and  wiio  fays^  ^  that  the  Trcgan  language 
had  vomy  words  and  nwies  in  common  with  the 
Thracian.'  The  feveral  inflances  he  pioduces  are, 
s(3  Blackwell  obferves^  g^nemily  knof«in  GrGosm 
vxm^f  as  well  as  Trojan  or  Thraciaii :  even  the 
Others  may  have  be^n  ancient  Grecian,  tho  uiifk 
fisr  poetry>  the  osnly  repofitory  of  Greek*  language 
qU  Hercidotus  wrote,  or  aixmt  450  years  be^ 
Ctlfift.  Herodotus^  /r^.  IL  c*  ja.  fays^  the  Greeks 
dt^ived  tbar  rites  and  religion  from  the  Pelafgi, 
"^o  wi^re  certainly  Scythae  of  Southern  Thrace. 
^ai:harii9^  ad  above  6bferved>  faid^  the  Gi^ks 
JijltMci/ed,^  qr  followed  the  cuiloms,  &rc«  of  the 
^ytjfm*  The  Titaiis,  or  &mi|y  of  gods,  were  ci 
Scydxia^  as  mythologills  agree.  ^  Plato  m  Oratjk 
f^yS).  the  Greek  rites  are  aU  from  the  barbarians; 
dbat  i^  as  juft  (hewn,  the  barbarians  of  Thrace* 

The  Greeks,  fermented  into  purity  by  foreign 
(X)laiiiies,  foon  affumed  quite  ^  djilind  chajrader 
i^pci^Q  their  Sc]^hian  progenitors  and  neighbours. 
Hamer  alfo  rofe  from  the  eaftem  fliore  of  the 
Egean,  like  the;  ftin,  upon  them ;  and  diffufed  an 
intelledual  li^t  and  warmth  which  made  their 
fouls  vegetate  with  great  thoughts^  th;;  ftems  d 

great 


gmt  a<%iQPS^  Sp  earJly  as^  aboi^t  iqoo  years  he^ff^ 
Oidft  Gredw  cplpiiies  b^gan  to  ^  ^^blifl^  Jif^ 
Md^na  Grasci^  qi^  (he  f^ut^  of  Ital^,  in  Sicily,  ^ 
Aft^.  Nay  in  Macedon  and  Th^ce,  a^d  ^mf^ 
^  m^re  diiftant  Scythe,  in  which  later  cpuntr:^ 
£^1?  want  q£  tillage  and  the  ^s^  Wbariixn  wa<  iQjQLg 
liQ.  prevail :  while,  oyiiag  to  fortunate  circumfb^^ea 
abo¥e  mentioned,  the  Qreeks  h^d  admitted  fi}ii^ 
refinement  as  aknipfl  t^  p^vTs  fof  anodier  peppl^ 
amoi^  their  own  progenitors*  A  cafe  w^ic^  piajf 
even  happen  in  ruder  nations,  as  w^  knov^  d|^ 
the  Danes,  who  came  to.  No^viwherliand  v^  ^ 
iNinth  century,  were  regarded  as^  utter  ftrftnger».^u34 
enemies  by  their  own  countrymen,  th§  Antgli^  w^^ 
in  547  had  fettled  in  that  province, 

iV.  Let  \3s  now  very  briefly  confid^r  the  origins 
4^  the  iTAtiANs,  or  whole  ancient  iiihabit^nt^  c^ 
Italy*  This  country  in  its  early  ftftte  ijj^j^y  be  f^ 
gaxded  as  divided  into  four  parts:  i.  Qrs^i^ 
Ms^sa,  and  the  whole  country  fputh-w^.  of  t|^ 
Apennines  up  to  Hetruria.  st.  Thp  pait  JWHtliT 
€ait  of  the  Apennines,  oppofite  to  Illyriqij^v 
5*  Hefa?um.  4.  The  Gallic  part,  from  the  A^pi^ 
down  t^  the  Senones  in  Umbria.    / 

The  firfl:  part,  as  appears  from  IHo^yfius  of 
Mdicamaflus,  was  peopled  by  Aborigines  from 
Arcadia,  the  earliefl:  mhabitants  that  can  be  tracecl* 
of  Magna  Gra^cia  and  of  Lativun.  Dio^yfii^ 
mentions  that  fome  Pelafgi  afterwards  went  oyer; 
but  it  is  clear  that  the  Arcaldians  were  Pelafgi  \ 
and*  M.  Frerct  accordingly  dews  that  the  Ab9s?i- 
ginfis  and  Pelafgi  were  all  one  people*  Th? 
teamed  look  with  a  fufpicious  eye  upon  the  pag^ 
of  Dionyfius,  who  only  wrote  about  thirty  years 
before  Chriil,  and  yet  details  battles,  fpeeches, 
^mbaffies,  &c.  between  the  Pelafgi  and  Abori- 
gines, as  matters  of  yefterday ;  while  Herodotus 

^  IliMo?'«  A0(«^*^   Herodot.  VII.     Sec  alfq  Paufa^*  in 
Arcad»  and  Ciimberland,  Orig.  Gent.  '  ^ 

and 
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and  the  other  ancient  Greek  writers  knew  aknoil 
nothing  of  Italy^  ahd  Dionyfius  had  not  one  au- 
thority. But  it  appears^  that  the  Felafgi^  whom 
Dionyfius  feigns  to  have  fought  with  the  Abori- 
ginesy  but  to  have  been  vanquiflied  and  expelled 
by  them,  were  fome  few  later  Pelafgi  from  Epirus. 
Sicily,  and  this  part  of  Italy,  were  afterwatd 
planted  with  fuch  numerous  Greek  colonies,  from 
about  700  years  before  Chrift,  and  downward,  that 
they  may  be  aknoft  faid  to  be  peopled  afrefli.  In 
Latium,  where  Rome  was  founded,  there  were 
feveral  litde  tribes  and  towns  of  the  Aborigines, 
as  the  Sabines,  Volfci,  &c.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  in 
his  Chronology,  has  aftually  depionfb:uted  that 
Romulus  could  not  exift  till  at  lead  12  c  years 
after  die  vulgar  ara,  or  the  year  627  before  Chrift. 
For  to  the  feven  kings  are  given  no  lefs  than  243 
years !  And  of  thefe  feven  kings  three  were  mur- 
dered, and  one  expelled !  In  no  hiftory,  ancient 
01:  modern,  will  fuch  reigns  of  feven  kings  amount 
to  140  years,  much  lefs  to  243.  But  as  the  Jbinus 
UrUs  Conditts  is  followed  by  the  Roman  writers,  it 
would  be  moft  eligible  to  fuppofe,'  with  fome  an* 
cients,  that  Romulus  did  not  found  Rome ;  but 
that  the  city  was  a  rude  republick,  with  cle(9dve 
chiefs,  for  fome  time  before  Romulus.  However 
this  be,  the  Latin  language  is  a  clear  proof  of  the 
origin  of  the  people,  being  merely  the  iEolic  dia- 
lect of  the  Greek,  as  Quintilian  remarks,  and  as 
the  learned  well  know.  This  Mo\\c  has  but  a  few 
variations  from  the  Doric ;  as  the  Ionic  has  but  a 
few  variations  from  the  Attic.  The  JEolians,  a 
Pelafgic  divifion,  peopled  Elis  and  Arcadia,  or 
the  weftern  and  inland  parts  of  Peloponncfus, 
which  confims  the  account  of  Dionyfius,  that  the 
Aborigines  went  from  thefe  parts.  .  The  Dorians, 
another  Pelafgic  or  Hellenic  divifion,  held  all  the 
northweft  or  mountainous  part  of  Greece ;  and 
being  led  into  Peloponncfus  by  the  Ileraclidae, 
poflcffed  Argos,  Sparta,  &c.  The  lonians  or  moft 

poliflied 
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|>oliftied  part  confiftec^  of  the  Athenians,  and  tl}?ir 
colonies^  pn  tl^e  (jppoiite  ftipre  of  Afia :  all  Ae 
loftiafts  were  nip|-e  refined  by  Afiatic  commerce 
and  arts.  The  Doric  wasufed  in  Sicily;  and  Theo- 
critus nas  ffiveii  us  ^n  cxquifitc  famblg*  K  fi^- 
dar  •  ufed  oie  Doric,  it  was  certainly  from  knowing 
it  moft  adapted  to  the  higher  Lyric  poetry ;  for  th€ 
Boeotians  were  JEolic ;  and  from  Strabo^  ^^-  yiii* 
we  know  tjiat  their  f]peech  was  the  MoYic*  Theo- 
critus is  thoiight  tl\e  only  Doric  writef.  |n  the 
-^olic  are  fome  fragments  of  Alc^us  and  Sapphp. 
It  may  eafily  be  (hewn^  that  inftead  of  four  dlkieft$ 
in  Greek  there  is  but  one  y  namely  me  Doric  or 
J^IJC;^  for  the  variations  of  the  latter  from  the  for- 
mer are  (6  trifling  as'  to  deferve  no  notice,  bcii%  * 
lefs  than  thofe  of  the  Somerfetfhire  dialcS:^  Qt  the 
Cockney,  from  the  Englifh.     The  Attic,  vyith  it'$ 

•  Suidas  fays,  that  Pindar  wrote  in  Doric,  which  opinion 
has  been  echoed  by  rote  as  ufuaU  tbo  author,  not  tricing 
^is  ovi^B  jii^^Qinep^,  copiVUed  one  of  o\ir  b^fVQreek  iclio)arS| 
who  agreed  wit^  him,  ?h^t  Pirtdar  writes  in  ifiolic,  \]\e  lan- 
guage of  his  country.  Pindar  calls  his  goetry  Doric,  (Au^tM 
^^ify*  OlyiiDp*  I.  &c.) '  but   in  other  places  calls  ic  .£^iie 

'(Ai^nifffAoPlVfi*  AiqXi^^  ;^^lkt*  AM^Ltlt^v  Wfo^%  «u^«(«)«     $9  t\\^i 

Pindar  H^ritfis  if|  ^oiiC|  graoaitiatic^Uy  fp^akiqg  i  th^t  i?^  m 
Doric  or  ^lic. 

^  ^is  i9  ho  new  difoovery.  The  lenmcd  Lancelot,  th^ 
firft  who,  reniovlhg  many  difficulties  of  iboIKh  'eruditioa, 
gave  us  a  Creole  gnmsmar,  built  on  th^  plain  (iisplicity  of 
good  feqf^^  tdls  i|s>  that  there  are  but  i^joq  Greek  diaie£ts« 
the  Attic  and  Doric.  Strabo,  Iib.'VlII.  init^hzi  Iphg;  ago  faiq 
the  fame  tiling.  All  the  author  pretends  to  have  difeovered 
if  that  a  Imngka^  eamioi  he  a  di«k&  of  it/i^*  In  that  mafs  of 
folly  ^nd  ipaicuracy,  which  we  call  literati|re,  and  yhich 
flands  as  much  in  need  of  a  reform  as  the  chriftian  religion  in 
the  time  of  Luther,  it  is  not  philofophy  that  is  wapted,  but 
common  fenfc.  Men  of  learning  generally  leave  common  fenfe 
9t  their  fhidy  door;  and  argue  upon  leacning,nQt  upoQ  commoa 


to'pjaih  fenfe.  Human  fcience  is  but  a  fmall  affair,  but  the 
learaed  mate  it  look  bi^  by  plaping  it  in  darknefs ;  and  la- 
bour all  they  can  to  obfcure  it,  while  a  wife  man  will  ever 
ftudy  to  make  it  clear,,  iimplei,  and  little. 

G  Ionic 
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.  Ionic  variations,  is  the  Greek  language  irfed  by 
all  their -writers  but  thefe  above  mentioned:  and 
can  no  more  be  called  a  dialed,  than  the  £nglifb 
is  a  dialcA  of  the  Englifh.  The  Doric,  -^lEolic, 
or  old  Greek,  was  fpoken  in  Macedon,  Epirus, 
Italy,  Sicily,  and  over  all  Greece,  fave  Attica. 
^  But  the  Attic,  from .  fuperior  pplifti,  became  the 
reigning  language,  while  in  time  the  other  was 
umverfally  left  to  clowns ;  and  the  Attic  is  the 
Greek  of  all  countries  and  ^authors.  Homer  and 
Herodotus,  Afiatic  Greeks,  wrote  in  Ionic  or  Aiia- 
tic  Greek,  that  is  the  Attic  rendered  more  mufical 
by  now  and  then  dropping  a  confonant  or  afperate, 
and  adding  a  vowel,  &c.  Doric  or  iEolic  is 
fometimes  Iparingly  intermixed  by  fome  writers  as 
the  dialedt  of  their  country  ran,  or  to  add  antique 
dignity.  Milton  and  Shakfpere  are  full  of  fuch 
Doric  Englifh.  But  of  this  perhaps  more  largely 
elfewhere. 

The  part  of  Italy,  north  of  the  Apennines, 
and  oppofite  to  lUyricum,  was,  as  plain  reafon 
would  afgue,  peopled  by  Illyrians,  who,  as  fhewn, 
were  Scythse.  Pliny  III.  25,  tells  us,  .that  Cal- 
limachus  placed  a  people  called  Peuketi «  in  U- 
burnia  of  lUyricum.  In  Italy  direftly  on  the 
oppofite  (hore  were  the  Pikeni ;  and  further  fouth 
lay  the  large  country  of  Peuketia,  now  Apulia,  of 
which  much  may  be  found  in  Strabo.  The  Peu- 
keti of  Libumia  were  certainly  a  part  of  the  Peu- 
kini  or  Bafterhae,  a  Scythic  divifion,  who  had 
fpred  from  Thrace  into  lUyricum,  and  Germany ; 
and  of  whom  is  fully  treated  in  the  laft  chapter  of 
this  traft. 

The  Hetrurians,  as  we  learn  froin  Herodotus, 
whom  Pliny,  Paterculus,  and  othar  of  the  beft 
ancient  writers  follow,   were  a  I^ydian  colony ;  a 

8  The  Roman  c  being  the  Greek  it,  and  ever  pronounced  (oj 
It  is  put  k  in  thefe  proper  names  -^or  the  fake  of  the  Ecgliili 
reader. 

circum- 
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clrcumftance  not  improbable,  if  wc  confider  the 
great  riches,  and  wide  commerce  of  Lydia.     Dio- 
nyfius  of  Halicarnaffus,'  a  fabulous  hiftorian,  t^lls 
us,  that  the  Hetrufcans  wefe  a  peculiar  indigenal 
people,  refembling  no  other  nation  in  fpeech  or 
manners.  Heinforms  us  that  the  Hetrufcan  fpeech 
was  notPelafgic,  in  the  moft  exprefs  terms :  and  yet 
the  learned  univerfally  allow  the  Hetrufcan  letters, 
and  antiquities^  to  be  Pelafgic,  or  Ancient  Grecian. 
Indeed  thofe  few  detached  barbaric  Pelafgi,  who 
ha.dr  returned  kito  Greece  from  Italy,  and  thofe 
who  had  come  from  Samothrace,   quite  puzzled 
Herodotus,  and  Dioriyfius ;  juft  as  if  a  few  Angli' 
from  Anglen  had,  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  century, 
come  to  England,  and  the  writers  of  the  times  had 
been  aftonilhed  at  their  fpeech  not  being  Anglic, 
but  Danilh.     The  niunber  of  books,  of  all  ages 
and  languages,  gives  the  moderns  a  prodigious  fu- 
periority  over  the  ancients,  in  judging  of  the  gra- 
dations of  .fpeech,  and  origin  and  progrefs  of  na- 
tions.   From  the  ancient  Hetrufcan  infcriptions, 
and  other    monuments,    the  learned  pronounce 
them  Pelafgi,  looking  on  Dionyfius  as  no  autho- 
rity againft  fa6ts.     But  may  we  not  truft  the  well 
informed  Herodotus  that  they  were  Lydians,  who 
about  1 000  years  before  our  sera  planted  Etruria  ? 
For  the  Lydians,  as  above  (hewn,  were  Scythse  of 
Tht-ace,  as  were  the  Pelafgi;  fo  that  a  fimilarity 
in  their  ancient  remains  may  be  expefted.     The 
Lydiaas  were  early  polifhed,  from  their  neighbour- 
hood with  the  Aflyrians  of  Cappadocia ;  and  ^vere 
probably  fomewhat  mixt  with  them,  fo  as  to  tinge 
their  dialed:  a  little,  whence  the  error  of  Dionyfius. 
They  were  a  polifhed  and  opulent  people ;  and  the 
Hetrufcans  feem  to  have  had  fkill  in  the  fine  arts 
long  before  the  Latins,  as  the  many  ancient  pieces 
preftrved  ftiew  :  a  circumftance  appearing  to  con- 
firm the  account  of  Herodotus  diat  they  were  a 
Lydian  colony.     By  the  teftiraony  of  Herodotus 
therefore  the.  Hetrufcans'  were  Lydians,  or  Scythae : 
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by  their  moniunents  they  were  Felafgi,  or  Scythae. 
At  any  rate  ttey  were  vanquiihed,  ahd  their  coun- 
try almoft  peopled  afre(h  by  the  Romans^  a  Gre- 
cian, Pelafgic^  or  Scythic  nation. 

The  Gallic  part  of  Italy  alone  remains.  The 
Gauls  were  the  lateft  fettlers  in  Italy.  It  was  386 
years  before  our  aera  that  they  took  Rome^  but 
were  defeated  by  Camillus.  The  old  Umbri** 
{eem  to  have  been  lllyrians,  as  the  Pik^ni  their 
ibuthern  neighbours ;  but  the  Galli  Senones^  \^o 
took  Rome,  fettling  in  Umbria,  the  whole  Umbri 
began  to  be  reputed  of  Gallic  extraft.  We  have 
large  ancient  copper  coins  of  towns  in  Umbna,  on 
the  Hetrufcan  and  Latin  model,  certainly  ftruck 
before  the  Gauls  had  any  idea  of  coinage  *•  How- 
ever this  be,  it  is  clear  that  all  the  Gauls  of  Cifal- 
pine  Gaul  were  German  Gauls,  not  Celts.  For 
when  Csefar  entered  Gaul  the  Celts  were  confined 
to  the  moft  remote  part  of  Gaul ;  while  Germany 
bordered  on  the  fountain  of  the  Rhine,  and  the 
Xiorthem  Alps,  or  in  other  words  on  Cifalpine 
Gaul.  The  Celts  lay  witliin  the  Marne  and  the 
Loire ;  while  all  the  eaft  of  Gaul  had  long  before 
been  feized  by  the  Belgae,  Helvetia,  Allobroges, 
and  other  German  Gauls  ^.  On  the  fouth  the 
whole    Province    Romanorunij     ocherwife    called 

^  Plioy  fays  the  Umbri  lyere  the  cooHb  aacieoit  {seople  in 
Ital^,  for  a  laughable  reafon  :  ^^Umbroniip  geo3  anti^ifiaia 
Italia  cxiftiniatur  ut  qiios  Omhrios  a  Grsecis  putent  diiftos  quod 
mondatione  terrarum  imbrihux  fuperfuijrcnt  !*'  Solimis  fays 
that  one  ^oixhus  thought  the  Umbri  the  offspring  of  the 
Cauls.  He  mxA  mean  the  later  Umbri ;  ibr  it  is  cL^ar  from 
Pliny  that  the  old  Umbri  far  preceded  the  GajUls. 

*  See  Olivieri  della  fondazione  di  Pefaro.  Si  agginnfe  una 
lettera  del  medefimo  al  Signor  abbate  Barthelemy,  ^c.  Pe- 
faro  i7$7«  filio.  PaiTedi  de  re  nummaria  Etrufcorum  J>iikX' 
tatio,  1767,  >/.  and  others. 

^  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  fome  remain?  of  Celts  itiU 
furvite  amon^  the  Alps,  for  the  Lingua  IVaiiinfisy  of  which  a 
ibecimen  is  given  in  Chamber  lay  ne's  Orath  h^minica^  is  per- 
Udi  Ciaelic  of  IrelaAd;  a  ftngiuanty  which  has  dcaped  ths 
notice  q^  antiquaries* 
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Gallia  Braccafa,  to  diftinguifti  it  frbm  Celtic  and 
Acjuitanic  Gaul,  had  been  poffeffed  by  German 
Gauls  before  the  Romans,  as  the  very  name  im- 
plies ;  for  the  Celts  did  not  ancienriy  wear  breeclies, 
while  breeches  wene  the  chief  mark  of  the 
Scythians  or  Goths  from  thfe  time  of  Herodotus 
to  Ais  moment.  For  that  the  Germati  Gauls,  as 
being  real  Germans,  were  Scythians  or  Goths,  fliall 
be  mewn  in  the  Second  Part  of  this  DiflTertation. 
In  fpeakin'g  oF  Gauls,  the  Celts,  the  moft  diftant 
part  of  the  Gauls,  are  out  of  all  queftion.  It  is 
not  that  daftard  race  who  were  Vanquiftied  by  a  » 
lieutenant  of  Casfar  with  one  legion^;  but  the 
German  Qauls,  who  long  occupied  all  the  power 
of  Rome,  that  claim  our  notice  in  the  hiftoric 
page.  The  Italian  Gauls  were  at  any  rate  van- 
quilhed,  and  their  country  colonized  anew,  by 
the  Romans,  a  Scjrthian  people. 

It  will  be  (hewn  in  the  Second  Part  that  the 
ScythsB  had  paft  to  the  extremity  of  Germany  and 
Scandinavia,  about  500  years  before  Chrift.  On 
the  fouth  of  Germany  they  extended  to  the  extre- 
mity of  Illyricum,  and  entered  Gaul  on  that  fide 
before  that  period.  The  Scythae  who  peopled 
Illyricum  were  of  the  Thracian  divifion,  feparated 
from  the  Germans  by  the  Danube;  and  as  the 
fame  divifion  extended  j  as  juft  fliewn,  into  Greece 
and  Italy,  their  population  was  wholly  occupied 
by  thefe  countries,  and  their  Afiatic  fettlements ; 
fo  that,  preffing  to  the  eaft  and  fouth,  they  never 
extended  beyond  the  Adriatic,  where  they  were 
checked  by  the  Alps.  The  Celts  feem  to  have 
poffeffed  all  their  territories  beyond  die  Adriatic, 
including  Cifalpine  Gaul,  till  about  500  years 
before  Chrift,  when  the  Germans  arrived,  and 
poured  into  the  north  of  Italy,  and  the  eaft,  and 
louth  of  Gaul ;  the  Celts  flying  before  them  to  the 
weft.     But  as  the  Celts  were  called  Gauls  by  the 

>  Cafar  de  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  II.  aJJin. 
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Romans,  and  their  country  Gaul,  the  name  was 
continued  to  its  new  pofleffors ;  juft  as  the  Englilh 
aj e  called  Britons,  as  well  as  the  Welch ;  and  as 
the  French  are  called  Gal/i  at  this  day,  :But  this 
the  reader  will  find  more  fully  p-eated  when  we 
come  to  the  Germans*  The  Aborigines  or  Pelafgi, 
Illyriatis,  and  Hetrufcans,  were  certainly  fettled  in 
Italy  about  looo  years  before  Chrift.  The  GaUi 
nqt  above  500. 

//  is  therefore  Hijioric  Truth  that  the  Italians  wer^ 
Scytba. 
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The  extended  Settlements  of  the  Scy- 
thians or  Goths  over  all  Germany, 
and  in  Scandinavia, 
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^£i  eMHnded  Sftilemehts  df  the  StythtMs  or 
Goths  Gfiter  all  Germany^  and  in  Sc/mdmavia. 


C  H  A  P  T  iE  R    I. 

The  Germans  Hot  of  Sarmatic,  nor  CeltU^  origin^ 

WE  are  now  arrived  at  the  kft,  and  moft  im- 
portant part  of  this  Diflertation :  and  a 
fubjeft  upon  which  the  whole  modem  hiftory"  c^ 
Europe  depends.  Senfible  of  its  '  prodigious 
weight,  i  ihall  examine  it  with  all  the  fedulous 
<i2(re,  and  minute  accuracy,  which  my  purpofe  per- 
fliits.  The  theme  is  indeed  fo  vail,  that  large  vo- 
hmies  may  be  written  on  it;  but  the  my 
bounds  confine  me  to  the  mere  outline;  yet  all 
ifefention  (hall  be  paid  to  render  it  fcrupcdoufly 
exad^  fo  as  to  enable  the  reader  to  form,  as  from 
a  fhiniature  drawing,  a  true  and  juft  idea  of  the 
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The  ^cjrtliians  or  Goths  have  been  followed  to 
their  E^ern  Settlements  in  Afia,  and  to  their 
Southern  in  Europe.  Let  us  now  trace  their 
Weftem  progrefs,  or  that  of  our  progenitors.  If 
Englilh,  Scotifh,  Irifh;  if  French,  Spaniard, 
Italian,  German,  Dutch,  Swifs,  Swgde,  or  Dane, 
let  the  reader  attend  with  reverence,  as  he  perfues 
the  facred  fteps  of  his  anceftors.  Here  every  Eu- 
ropean is  perfonally  interefted,  fave  the  Sarma- 
tians  of  Ruflia  and  Poland ;  fave  the  Celto- Welch 
of  England,  and  the  Celt-Irifti  of  Ireland  and  of 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland ;  and  fave  the  Fins  of 
Hungary,  Finland,  and  Lapland. 

The  reader  will  recoiled  that  the  Getse,  who 
extended  all  over  the  weft  of  the .  Euxine,  are 
fliewn  to  have  been  the  fame  identic  people  with 
the  Parental  Scythians  or  Gotlis,  On  the  North- 
Weft  the  Bafternse,  a  German  nation,  as  Pliny 
and  Tacitus  ftiew,  bordered  on  the  Getae.  On 
the  South- Weft  that  divifion  of  the  Geta&,  called 
Daci,  bordered  with  Germany.  Pliny,  IV.  12. 
fays,  Gefa,  Daci  Romanis  didiy  ^  thofe  Getse 
called  Daci  by  the  Romans.'  Strabo,  lib.  VIII. 
Tiloc;  ToiQ  Aoijioii  cuofKoTJovg  ;  ^  the  Get2B  and  Daci 
have  one  and  the  fame  fpeech.*  Steph.  fie  Urbibus, 
alio  fays  the  Daci  are  the  fame  with  the  Getse  : 
and  to  this  all  antient  and  modern  writers  aflent. 
Therefore  the  Germans  bordered,  on  the  Eaft,  with 
the  GetsB  or  Parental  Goths.  So  Pliny  VIII.  15. 
Germania  Scyihia  €ontermina. 
'  Thus  we  are  come  to  the  very  crifis  of  our  re- 
fcarch.  If  we  cannot  fhew  the  Germans  to  have 
)been  originally  Scythas,  this  differtation  is  inept. 
If  we  can,  a  field  of  wide  curiofity  and  enquiry 
opens  to  the  learned  of  Europe.  For  the  origin 
of  government,  manners,  laws,  in  fhort,  all  the 
antiquities '  of  Europe,  will  affume  a  new  appear- 
ance; and  inftead  of -being  only  traced  to  the 
woods  of  Germany,  as  Montefquieu,  and  the 
•  greateft 
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greateft  writers  have  hitherto  done,  may '  be  fol- 
lowed  thro  the  long    defcriptions   of  the   man- 
ners,  &c,  of  th^  Scythians  and  Thracians  given 
us  by  Herodotus.     Nay,  even  up  to  the   Abori- 
ginal Scythic   empire   in  Perlia,    beyond  which 
there    is   no   memorial  of  humaA  affairs,  fave  in 
Egypt  alone ;   the  hiftory  of  which  begins  with 
Menes  the  firft  king,  about  4000   years  before 
our  aera;   while  the  earlieft  appearance -of  the 
Scythians  in  hiftory  is  about  400  years  after,  wheri 
Vexores  was  king  of  Egypt,  and  Tanaus  of  the 
Scythse.     Not  to  mention  the  collateral  light  tor 
be  derived  from  the  whole  hiftory  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  who  were  Scytha?,  as  juft  ftiewn. 
•     Before  producing  an  hoft  of  arguments  to  (hew 
the  Germans  to  have  been  originally  Scythse  or 
Goths,  i  ftiall  briefly  confider  the  two  only  *  other 
opinions,  which  have  been  formed,   or  can  pof- 
fibly  *  be  formed,   on  this  fubjeft.  ,  i .  That  the 
Germans    were    Sarmat^e.     2.   That  they   were 
Celts. 

I.  The  Germans  not  Sarmata.  The  firft  of  thefe 
opinions,  namely,  that  the  Germans  were  Sar- 
matae,  proceeds  from  fuch  grofs  ignorance'  that  i 
am  really  afhamed  to  mention,  much  more  to  re* 
fiite  it.  1  have  diligently  pemfed  moft  writers  oh 
German  antiquities,  but  they  had  all  fome  degree 
of  reading,  and  could  never  fall  into  an  error, 
which  the  whole  ancient  authors,  and  complete 
modern  knowlege,  concur  to  refiite.  This  un- 
happy difcovery  muft  therefore  be  afligned  to  its 
right  owner,  and  inventor,  James  Macpherfoni 
Efq.  in  whofe  Introduftiorf  to  the  Hiftory  of  Great 
Britain  it  firft  occurs.     The  author  of  that  ftrahgc 

'  Tacitus  thinks  the  Germans  Indigenes,  becaufe  no  nation 
could  people  Germany  by  fea ;  forgetting  that  it  mi^ht  be 
peopled  by  the  much  more  eafy  method  of  a  progremon  by 
land.  That  they  were  not  indigenes  this  whole  dilTertatioa 
^cws*  ^ 

and 
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and  truly  Celtic  work,  having,  With  that  over- 
heated raflinefs^  which  genius  colliding  with  per- 
fe£i:  ignorance  can  alone  inTpire,  attempted  to  in^ 
troduce  the  moft  difeafed  dreams  into  the  Hiflory 
of  Scotland,  diou^t  he  could,   behind  his  Cckic 
mift,  ufe  equal  freedotns  with  the  hiftory  of  Eu- 
rope !    Rafh  man,  and  ill  advifed !  The  mift  of 
Celtic  nonfenfe  he  may  gild  with  the  beams  of  real 
genius  ;  but,  with  the  ignorance  of  a  fcho(^-boy, 
to  write  on  the  antiquities  of  the   Germans,  in 
whidi  the  learned  of  all  Europe  had  be«i  evet* 
converfant,  was  deplorable  indeed,  and  worthy  of 
eternal  laughter,  did  not  commiferation  for  the  in- 
genious tranflator  and  compofer  of  Irifti  Jtoetry 
move  every  reader  to  gentlenefs.    At  the  fitoie 
time  it  is  much  fufpeded  that  his  motives  chtitfc 
him  to  ho  excufe  :  and  the  high  and  coritem{)ttious 
manner  in  which  he  treats  others  ahnuls  all  fa- 
vour.   His  Oflian  Ihews  that  he  piques,  hirrfelf 
neatly  on  being  a  Celt,  and  will  not  admit  the 
Englifh,  or  French,  or  Germans,  or  other  paltry 
modern  nations,  to  that  high  honour  i    Indeed 
the  malice  and  contempt  borne  by  the  Celtic  fa- 
vages ;  for  they  are  favages,  have  been  (avages 
fince  the  world  began>    and  isrill   be  fbr    ever 
(av^es  while    a  feparate  people;  that  is,  white 
themfelves,    and  or  unmixt    blood;    i    fey    the 
contempt  borne   by  thofe  Celts  for  the  Englifh, 
Lowland  Scots,  and  later  Irifh  (who  are  EngliQi 
and  Scots),  is  extreme  and  knows  no  bounds. 
Mr.  Macpherfon  kn^w  that  his  own  dfeir  Celts 
are,  and  have  ever  been  regarded  as,  a  weak  and 
brutifh  people  ;  and  in  revenge  tells  us  we  are  all 
Sarraatae,  a  people  eminetltly.  mattial  ahd  famous, 
il^hich  he  forgets ;  but  remarkable,  as  his  exprefs 
quotations  (hew,  for  liaflinefs !    Fielding  tells  iis, 
that  a  fhallow  book  nlay,  like  a  (hallow  mart,  be 
t&fily  feen  thfb;  atid  i   can  fee  nothings  if  the 
tiefigh  of  Mr.  MacphSrfbn's  book  be  not  to  exak 
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his  fweet  Ceks  at  the  expeaco  of  all  taith^  lam- 
ing, aiid  comtxKxn  feixfe. 

De  voaioir  par  raifon  cpiphattre  fon  errevir  ; 
(ncherir  eft  plus  court,  fans  s'€chau$?r  la  bite. 

Fontaine. 

Sorry  i  am,  toward  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  to  be  (hewing,  againft  a  BritHh  author, 
that  the  Germans  were  not  Sarmata ;  that  Is,  thit 
a  Saxon,  or  a  Silefian,  >s  not  a  Ruffian,  aiui 
do^s  not  rpeak  the  Sarmatic  (Skvoni(i)^  but  Go- 
thic ton^e.  For  if  a  Germa-n  ftudent,  in  his 
firft  year  at  college,  feould  happen  to  fee  this 
txaft,  he  will  conclude  nie  as  ignorant  as  my 
countryman,  Mr.  Macpherfon;  to  confute  abfo- 
kite  nonfenle  being  furely  as  ridiculous  as  to  write 
it.  Stung  with  this  refleftion,  i  •  (hall  haften 
fronci  my  aukward  fituation,  after  a  flight  remark 
or  t\vo ;  fo  r  it  would  be  abfurd  to  draw  a  fwo  rd 
when  a  ftfaw  will  do,  and  i  have  a  champion  of 
far  other  force  tb  encounter. 

The  file  authority  which  Mr*  Macplierfon  caa 
find,  for'  this  new  ami  profound  idea,  is  a  paffage 
which,  with  his  ufiml  peremptory  brevily,  he 
quotes  thus  :  ^^  Gofhi^  Yandalique  ah  antiqms  Bar* 
mat  is  (jriginetn  ducunt.  Procop*  lib.  L"  (Imror 
du€t^  p.  34.  edit.  3d.)  Not  to  mention  the  ig- 
aorant  o^ity  of  quoting  a  Greek  author  in  Latin, 
A«  reader  muft  be  informed  there  is  j)o  fuch  paf- 
fege  in  Procopius,  nor  even  one  the  leaft  like  it. 
T^is  woujd  alone  be  reckoned  a  foil  con&tation  : 
but  as  this  work  is  not  a  contr^'^erfial  one,  but 
written  with  the  moft  fincere  and  facred  defign  of 
discovering  the  tnit^,  i  (hall  produce  the  real  paf- 
6ge  in  Pxopopius,  to  wl?ich  Mi:.  Mfiqpl^rfp^,  or 
dbe  pei&A  he  h^  dbke  abov^  quotation  from  \  imiii, 

have 

,^  k  is  thought  that  fome  friend  has  furnifhed  Mr.  M.  with 
^  quotations ;  and  it  ia  hardly  poffible  Qtherwife  to  account 

for 
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have  referred.    It  ftands  thus  in  the  edition  of 
Prpcopius,  PariSf  1662,  e  typographia  regiaj  2  vo- 
lumes folio,    lib.  I.  cap.  2.  rSjdixM  £9\-rj  -zsreAAa  fisy 
xott  a>J\M  ta-polspov  re  fv,  Koct  rufxp  sgtt.     Ta  h  Si?  Tray- 
Twy  fji^figToc  76 J  Kou  a^iohoFoSlulay  TojOot  tb  ugi ;  vjo^l  Bca^- 
5<Xo/;  KOii   Ovigiyojioi;  kcu  TriTroLihg.    XlaKcai  [jlsv  to* 
XocvpoiJicclcciy   Ttou  McKx!^(^iyoi,  oovoijufc^ovlo :   cigi  de  oi 
KMi   TeliJtK   sSyfj   TocvT  cKocKovv.     That  is   literally, 
**  Gothic  nations  many  andfundry  there  were  former- 
ly^ and  are  now.    But  among  them  the  greate/i  and 
moji  highly  ejleemed  are  the  Goths ;  and  the  Van-- 
dais  ;.  and  the  ^ifigctbs ;  and  the  Gepida*     Anciently 
they  were  called  Sarmata^  and  Melanchlani :  jome 
have  alfo  called  them  Getic  nations  ^  Left  the  reader 
may  think  that  Mr.  Macpherfon  quoted  from  die 
Latin  tranflation>  it  is  alio  added.  Plurinue  quidem 
fuperioribm  fuere  temporibusy  bodieque  funt,  nat tones 
Gothica;  fed  inter  illas  Goihi,  Vandaliy  Vifigothiy 
et  Gepadesy    cum    numero  turn  dignitafe    pr^^ant. 
Olim  Sauromat^e  dicebantur^  ac  ^elanchkeni :   qui' 
dam  etiam,  Getarum  nomen  ipfis  tribuertfnt.     This  is 
certainly  an  authority  i  but  an  authority  as  light 
as  a  feather,  compared  to  any.  one  of  the  au- 
thorities agalnft  it.    Procopius  lived  in  the  time 
of  Juftinian,  about  the  year  540  :  and  was.  fecretary 
to  Belifarius,  in  whofe  African  war  he  \m  prefent. 
His  authority  as  to  events  pf  his  own  times,  (and 
his  whole  hiftpry  is  dut  of  his  own  dmes,  as  the 
tide  bears,)   is  very  good ;  ,but  as  to  .origins  and 
names  of  nations  in  the  Weft  of  Europe  he  could 
know  nothing,  and  had  no  opportunity,  being,  a 
lawyer  of  Csefarea,  in  Pakftine,  the  moft  diftant 
place  that  ever  Greek  author  wrote  in.     His  hor- 
rible ignorance  with  regard  to  the  Weft  of  Eu- 

for  his  evidently,  on  many  occafions,  not  under  (landing  his 
own  quotations ;  but  even  adducing  them  fometimes  to  con- 
tradia  his  own  inferences.  Perhaps  this  plan  is  Ccltifc,  See 
inflaifioes  in  Mr,  Whitaker's  Genmae  Hiftory  of  the  Britons  agaioit 
Idr.  M. 
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rope  may  be  judged  from  his  account  of  Britain,  fo 
famous  for  its  ablurdity*,    The  origins,  and  ancient 
names  of  nations,  he  could  oniy  have  from  die 
ancient  Greek  and  Roman  writers  ;   and  when  he 
pofitively  contradidts  them,  as  he  does  here,  he.  is 
certainly  in  error  by  quoting  from  memory,  and 
can  be  cbnfuted  how  as  fully,  as  in  his  own  time, 
being  fo  very  late  an  author.     That  the  Goths  oif 
Getse  were  never  called  Sarmatse  and  Melancbteni, 
;as  Procopius  fables,  is  clear  from  all' writers  who 
mention  them,  from  Herodotus  down  to  his  own 
time :    for  even  Jornandes    is  not  fo    ignorant 
as  this,  hnit  mentions  the   Sarmat^e  always  as  a 
diftind  people  from  the  Geta*  or  Goths,     Strabo,- 
who  wasmifled  by  Ephorus  with  regard  to  fome 
Scytha  of  Afia  being  Sarmatae,  never  cjteamed 
that  the.Getse   were   Sartuatse,   but  diftinguiflies 
them  repeatedly  in  exprefs  terms;     The  <jepid«, 
and  Vandals,  were  German   nations ;  the'  former 
being  a    part    of   the  Bafterna;    die   latter  (0 
well  known   in  the  page  of /Pliny  and  Tacitus. 
Ovid  may    (hew  that  the   Getje   were,  not  Sar- 
matse,   for,   as  above  quoted,    he    learned   both 
Getic  and  Sarmatic.     Now  Mr.  Macpheifon  fays 
in  his  margin,  p.  37,    ^^  T'be  Sarwata  ancejiors  cf 
the  Germans ;"  and  on  this  he   proceeds  thro  his 
work,   without  once  recoUefling^  that  Tacitus  (a 
writer  whofe  truth  and  accuracy  every  day  almoft 
fhews  more  and  more  to  have  been  perfect)  makes 
the  ftrongeft:  diftindlion  between  the  .Germans  and 
Sarmatse  thro  his  whole  immovtsilGermama.     He 
fays  the   Germans  wore  tight  drefs,  nan  fluitante 
Jicut  Sarmaia^  ^  not  flowing  as  the  Sarmatse  wear :' 
and  mentioning  fome  remote  nations,  at  die  ,^nd, 
fays,  Germanis  an   Sarmatis  adfcribam   dubitOy  '  I 
doubt  whether  to  put  them  ^s  Germans  or  Sar- 
matas/  Why  did  he  think  the  Germans  indigenes, 
but  becaufe  he  found  them  totally  different  from 
the    ^armatsB  ?     Had  any    refemblance  exifted, 
nothing  was  fo  natural  as  to  fupppfe  them  fprung 

from 
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fioin  the  Sarmats,  ^  great  ^rdefing  pee>ple. 
That  the  Sannats  were  a  diftin<?k  people  from  the 
Scythse  proper,  even  Herodotus  knew  at  firft,  zs 
appears  by  his  mentioning  a  part  of  the  Sarmatse 
ksurning  the  Scythian  tongue ;  and  by  the  whole 
leaor  of  his  famous  account  of  the  expedition  of 
>{!knus  againft  the  Scythse,  in  which  he  places  the 
8armatse  north  of  the  Scythse.  And  Herodotus 
places  Scythse  in  Germanv,  and  Sarmata&  to  the 
£aft  of  than,  as  fhali  preiently  be  (hewn.  Efiony- 
£us  diftinguiihes  the  Germans  and  Sarmata^, 
V.  304.  r^/jwttw/,  XocpjjLo^at  T6f  &Ct  Ptolemy,  the 
geographer,  who  wrote  about  forty  years  after  Ta- 
citus, was  the  firft,  who,  from  the  ample  infonnation 
then  received  concerning  the  earth,  as  known  to  the 
ancients,  put  down  Sarmatia  Europaa^  and  Sarnuuia 
j^fia^ica,  m  their  full  and  jufl  extent  of  all  the  na- 
tions who  (poke  the  Sarmatic  tongue ;  that  is  all 
Ruffia  in  Europe,  and  a  great  part  of  Poland,  for 
the  former ;  and  that  part  of  Ruffia  which  lies  be- 
tween the  Tanais  or  Efon  and  the  north-eaft  of  the 
Cafpian  for  the  latter,  or  Afiatic  Sarmatia.  After 
Uie  times  .of  Tacitus  and  Ptolemy,  all  writers, 
down  to  the  benighted  age  in  which  ProcQpius 
«vrote,  mention  the  Sarmatse  as  a  marked,  diftind:, 
peculiar,  people.  They  lud  a  vaft  country  to 
rove  in,  vdience  only  a  few  from  the  fouth-weft 
ever  attacked  the  koms^s:  and  tho  coins  of 
Conjftantine  L  impudently  bear  SARMATIA 
DEVICTA,  he  hardly  ever  had  a  peep  at  a  cor- 
ner of  the  country.  Thofe  Saniiatae  who  invaded 
the  Romans  at  any  ftaure  time  were  mdeed  fy 
few  that  we  find  them  very  flightly  mentioned  <^ : 

^  SS  {lightly  that  they  make  no  naoreiigure  than  anya^if  fif 
iwfntyf  Gothic  nations.  Quidquid  inter  Alpc^s  et  Fyreaamo), 
qiiod  oceano  et  Rheno  includitur^  Vandalus,  Quaduf,  Sar« 
ai^t^  Alanit  Geiudesy  Henili^  Saxones,  Burgt;indione$,  et 
(O  lugend^  refpuqlica !)  hiCloa  FaQQoni  tafbvtru&t.  JtUir9m\ 
Efiift.  nd  AgevHBtuvn*  His  eaim  adfu^re  auxftiares  FranctK 
S«rmat«,  Lstiani*  Burguncfiones^  S^qj;^  Rip^ioU,  &c« 
J[^jroaa4*  fii^  ski*  451^ 

and 
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and  they  never  obtained  a  fettlement  in  any  part 
df  the  Roman  empire,  fave  a  few  in  Illyrieum. 
For  the  after-events  of  the   Sarmatse  the  reader 
is  referred  to  any  hiftory  of  Ruffia>  or  of  Poland  j 
in  which  writers  of  all  ages  have  begun  with  them, 
tho  not  one  has  yet  been  fo  illiterate  as  to  confider 
them  in  the  leaft  conncdted  with  the  hiftory  of 
Germany.      Matthias  a  Michou,  who  wrote  his 
Sarmatia  Europaa  et  Afiana,  about  1520:  Guag* 
nin,    who,    in    1581,    publiftled    his    Sarmatia 
Europa^  Defcriptio;  qua  regnum  Pohnia,  Ltiua- 
niam,    Samogitiamj    RuJJiamy   Mqffiviam,  Pruffiamy 
Pomeraniam,  Uvoniam,  et  Mofchovia  Tartariaque 
partem^  comphSljtur ;    (dedicated  to  the  king  of 
Poland,  and  chiefly  comprifing  the  lives  and  por- 
traits of  the  Polifti  monarchs)  :  thefe  authors  were, 
two  centuries  ago,  fo  fuperior  to  Mr.  Macpherfon, 
as  fufficicntly  to  fhew  that  a  man,  who  writes  upon 
fuch  trying  f^bjedts  without  reading,  muft  only 
proclaim  to  the  world  that  he  is  ignorant*    Indeed^ 
Mr.  M.  had  only  to  look  into  Cluverius,  Cellarius> 
or  any  fchool-book  of  geography,  to  fee  that  he 
was  blundering  almoft  beyond  poffibility.     But  ta 
conclude  this  point,  i  fliall  ftiew  the  reader  how 
little  the  fole  tcftimony  of  Procopius  is  to  be  relied 
on,    by  aftually  confuting  this  paflage  of  that 
author,  by  another  from  his  own  very  work,  and  a 
part  of  it  wholly  geographical,  and  of  courfe  more 
accurate.      This   paflage  occurs   in    Book    IV* 
chap.  5^     Ai[/.vrp/  h  Tfjy  Ma/w«y,  Tcoci  nyv  s^  avuis 
extooT^v,  VTTs^oiVTi,  sv&ug  [jlsv  ig  atmyy  -zsrop  rfiv  ravrrig 
ccnTrpfy  01  TiTpcc^LToci  ■  TtaXoviMSvoi  TotQoi  Toy   *siros7^i0)f 
CfiKT/jvrcct ;  «v  BTrsjjLVTYrSev  ocfntoog.  HoK^jm  is  csTToSev  Tot* 
Got  T5,  TUKi  OvigiyorOoi^  xoct  Be«yJ/Ao/,  yM  to&  GtKKx  Tor* 
BiXM  ys'/i/i  ^yjicTravT^,  ^SfwjvTa/ ;   ortyj  kou  XkuOui  bv  tou 

CCVCa   *X^Ol^  ETTSJCOi^^VTUl,   SWei  7ffaVT06  7C6  ^yfi  »7rs^  tu 

'Eviot  OS  auTMv  liavpoiJLocToci,  y^  MsKoiyxPiotivoi,  fj  etKKo 

Tf,  ^7r5;c«AcwTa/.    That  is  literally,  *  To  bim  who  ' 
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fi^esfirmt  the  lake  Maoiis^  and  its  nwtub^  on  th 
Jb9re  aMfutUty  dwelled  the  Gabs^  calkd  fetraxiia, 
es  i  jujl  mentioned.    And  at  a  great  M/lance  were 
flaeed  She  Getbsy  and  Vififfebi^  and  Vandali^  and 
0iU$heciber  Gothic  nations,  who  were  alfo  ealled 
Scjtkumt  in  ancient  times,  fince  alt  the.  nations  in 
^eje  fOrfs  t^re  in  common  called  Scythie.     Some  of 
them  were  eaUed  SamuUay  and  Mkkncblani^    and 
other  names!    The  reader  will  at  once  lee  from  this 
that  die  Sarmatse  could  not,  even  in  the  opinion  of 
•Procbpius,  be  the  anceftors  of  the  Goths  and 
Vandals,  as  Mr.  Macpherfon  flates  his  teitimony ; 
feeing  dial:  the  Sarmatse  were  but  one  nation  of  the 
'  many  who  bore  the  Scythie  name,  as  Procopius 
here  lays :  ^nd  a  few  ancient  writers  certainly  did 
60m  ignorance,  as  above  (hewn,  rank  the  Sar* 
mats  as  a'  Scythie  people.    Let  the  greatefl:  of 
modem  geographers^  M^  D'  Anvilie^  put  die  feai 
lx>  this  idle  controveriy.   la  his  Ceographie  Aacienne 
Abregiej  Paris   1768^   3  volumes^  iziM^*  fpeaklng 
of  &xmatia  Europsa,  VoL  L  ^.  322,  he  vius  ex- 
prefies  himfelf :  ^*  Pour  donner  unc  idee  generale 
de  cette  grande  nation,  et  la  diflinguer  de  ce  qui 
eft  GerA^nique  d'un  cot^,  et  Scythique  de  Tautre, 
il  &ut  dire  que  tout  ce  qui  parle  un  langa^ 
foiicienement  Slavon,  et  ne  variant  que  felon  diflfc- 
rehts'  dialedes,  eft  Sarmate.     Et  fi  on  crouve  ce 
memc  fond  de  langage  etabli  dans  des  contrees 
etrangeres  a  Fancienne  Sarmatie,  c'eft  que,  dans 
les  terns  qui  one  fuccede  a  ccux  de  Tantiquitc, 
de^  eflTaims  de  cette  nation  fe  font  repandus  en 
Germanie  jufqu'a  TElbe,  et  au  midi  du  Danube 
jofqu-  a  la  mer  Adreatique." 

I  b^  pardon  of  Mr.  M.  for  faying  he  has  but 
one  authority  that  the  Germans  were  Sarmata?. 
No !  He  has  another !  And  fuch  another !  Suf- 
fice it  to  fay  that  his  weight  is  prodigious,  and'  here 
he  is :  *  Praliis  ac  rerum  penuria  Sarmal^  Getas 
confumpfit.     Pomp,  L^uis   in   Claudio/     Introd. 
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p.j;4i'*'.  What  a  pity  Mr.  M.  ftould  have  no 
ikifl  m. forgery,  and  did  not  know  that  the  work 
given  to  Pomponius  Ljet;us  was  written  byJuUo 
Sanfeverino  about  1490* !  That  writer  muft  eer* 
tainly  be  an  objedt  of  pjerpetual  compaffioa  who  had 
tried  to  overturn  the  hiftory  of  Exu-ope,  upon  the 
authority  of  a  forgery  known  to  every  boy,  and 
even  that  authority  mifquoted.  Yet  who.  can  but 
langh  to  fee  the  ingenious  fether  of  Oflian  buiWing 
upon  a  literary  fitbrication  ?  It  is  fo  natural !  L^eiits 
and  Aug.  in  Semfron.  ^  were  fit  foundations  for  hk 
bauble ! 

If.  7be  Germans  not  Celts^  Let  qs  now  proceed 
'  to  the  fecond  opinion,  namely,  that  the  Germans 
were  Celts.  This  has  a  far  other  champion  thaiv 
Mr.  Macpherfon,  to  wit,  Cluverius,  a  writer  of^ 
fome  learning,  and  who  would  have  regarded  a 
mifquotation  as  the  ruin  of  his.  charafter.  In  ques- 
tions of  this  kind,  learning  and  accuracy  are  all  ih 
all.    Genius  will  only  miflead  by  falf?  fplendors  j 

*  Mr.  M.  cannot  even  quote  his  forgeries  fairly.  The  pat 
lage  in  Lxtus  really  is  PraUis.ac  rerum  penuria ,  Sarmutiu^ 
Gffas^  Scythas^  ^jffulps^  confumpjtt.  Strange,  yea  very  ftrange  i 

*  Julti  PompontiLsBti  Compendium  Hiilbriat  Romania  luoem 
primum  vidit  Venetiis,  1498,  410.  De  hoc  Julio  SanfevennQ* 
babino  five  Picentino,  ^ui  Pomponii  Lseti  nomen  adfdivit,  et 
Komse  A®  i497>  «i  Mail,  diem  obiit,  vide  Frider.  Hannibalis 
JStempcUi  Diu.  de  focietate  abbreviatorum  Romana,  Jei^x^ 
1794,  4to.  prsBcipue  vero,  Diahum  Venetum  eniditorum 
italis,  Tom.  xxiu  p.  366.  feq.  Fairidi  BibUothn^a  Laiina^ 
Hamburg!,  1722,  8vo.     Tfn.lll.  p.  554. 

'  ^  dug.  in  l^mpron,  twice  quoted  by  Mr.  M.  is  a  nonexift* 
cnce.  He  ileeps  with  Offian !  I  have  hunted  thro  many  a 
vaft  Bibliotheca  for  him  without  efie^ : .  but  for  all  this  trou^ 
ble  i  fincerely  forgive  Mr.  M.  as  a  good  Chriilian  ought. 

The  author  who  could  foift  in  the  word  Angli  inaquotation^ 
(p.  3  CO.)  from  fo  common  a  book  as  Pliny's  Nat.  Hift.  may 
well  be  fuppofed  to  ftickat  ncdiing«  This  IntroduHkn  ^boun^ 
with  fuch  vices  as  bav^iUined  no  other  work  fince  the  world 
began.'  It  might  be  pronounced  the  moft  falfe  and  diihoneft 
book  ever  written,  were  it  not  only  the  moil  foolifh  and  ig- 
norant.' He  who,  in' the  broad  day  of  authors  in  every  body's 
hands,  .could  adl  thuf,  what  mufl  he  have  done  in  the  mifl- 
night  of  bi3  Celtic  noofenfey  where  no  eye  could  cfpy  him  ? . 

Hz  but 
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but  profound  learniney  cold  penetration,  and  ma- 
ture judgment  will  Arow  the  fteady  light  of  trudi 
over  a  fubjeft  like  this.    Unhappily  Cluverius  had 
but  moderate  learning,    no  penetration,   and  a 
judgment  cool  but  not  vigorous.      He  alfo  wrote 
two  centuries  too  foon:    his  Germania  Antiqua 
being  publifhed  in  1616,  when  the  Gothic  and 
Celtic   Languages  were   unknown,     no   monu- 
ments of  them  being  in  print ;  fo  that  he  wanted 
all  information,  and  is  but  a  blind  guide  at  beft. 
Tet  has  diis  blind  guide  been  followed  by  almoft 
all  authors  down  to  this  day ;   witnefs  Keyller,  in 
his  Antiquitates  Sepientrionales  et  Cehicitj     Hano- 
verse    1720,    8vo;    Pelloutier  in  his  Hiftoire  des 
Ctlies,  ei  partkuHerement  des  Gaulcrs,  et  des  Germains, 
'' Haye,  1750,  2  tomes  i  imo. '  and  Mallet  in  his 
ItUroduSion  a  rHiJl.  de  Dannemarc,  17559  4to.  and 
many  others,  who,  as  ufoal  with  die  run  of  writers, 
found  it  eafier  to  copy  than  to  inveftigate.     But  as 
Cluverius  is  their  guide,  he  may  be  confidered  as 
the  fole  champion ;  for  the  learning  of  Keyller  and 
Mallet  was  fo  minute  as  to  amount  to  nothii^r 
Pelloutier  is  learned,  but  is  a  great  plagiary  firohi 
Cluverius;  and  they  all  have  not  even  argued 
the  point,  but  t^ken  it  for  granted.     Far  other 
was  the  praftice  of  the  mod  learned  and  ingenioiK 
tranflator  of  Mallet  into  Englifli,  who  has  altered 
his  author  fo,  far  as  infefted  with  this  grofs  error, 
and  has  in  an  able  preface  (hewn  that  it  is  impof- 
fible  that  the  Gernian's  could  be  Celts..    But,  tho 
he  has  denionftrated  this  fo  fully  that  i  might  only 
refer  to  his  work,  yet  he' has  not  attended  to  the 
identity  of  the  Scythians  and  Goths,  nor  laid  open 
die  real  origin  of  the  Germans.    As.  i  am  glad  of 
fuch  able  aiEftance  in  this  toiifome  ta&,    i  (hall 
give  an  abftraft  of  his  arguments,  and  add  fomc 
of  my  own.  .  ^^r  1,  ^     . 

He  obierves  that  all  the  .arguniieate.of  CluveritK 
and  Pelloutier,  (if  they  may  =  be  oalled'ai-guments), 
fall  under  two  head«,  ^litdikns  from  the  ancient 
'Greek  and  Roman  authors,    and  Etymologies  <rf 
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the  names  of  perfons  and  places.  The  later,  he 
confiders  firfl;  and  well  obferves  that  "arguments 
^^  derived  from  etymology  are  tp  very  uncertain  and 
*.*  precarious,  that  they  can  only  amount  to  pre- 
*^  fumptions  at  beft,  andean  never  be  oppofed  tofo-. 
' '  lid  pofitive  proofs/*  At  jthe  end  he  gives  fpecimens 
of  Celtic  etymology,  from  that  infane  work,  the  Me- 
moires  de  la  langue  Celtique  par  M.  Bullet.  Befanfon^ 
1 7  54,  J  vols,  folio,  from  which  it  appears  that  a  man 
muft  be  a  lunatic  who  founds  any  thing  upon  a 
language  fo  loofe  as  to  take  any  impreffiqn.  Such 
are  Northampton  (North  Hampton)  from  Nor^  the 
mouth  of  a  river.  Tan  a  river.  Ton  habitation. 
i^oribill  (North .  Hill)  from  Nor  river,  and-^j^T^tf 
habitation.  Ringwood  from  Ren  a  divifion,  cw  a 
river^  and  bed  a  foreft.  Utibridge  (Oufe-bridge) 
from  uc  river,  and  brig  divifion-  Rifum  teneatis? 
J^et  me'  add,  that  the  Irifli,  and  Welfh,  and  AnnOf 
ricaft  tc^ngues,  the  only  dialedts  of  Celtic  we  have, 
(for  the  Highland  Gaelic  is  but  corrupted  Irifh) 
are  at  this  day,  and  from  the  earlieft  MSS.  remain- 
ing, one  half  Gothic  :  and  a  great  part  L^ti^, 
uowirig  to  the  Romans  living  four  centuries  among 
the  Welch,  and  jthe  ufe  of  Latin  in  Ireland  on  the 
introduction  of  Chriftianity.  The  Gothic  words 
are  fo  numerous,  that  Ihr«  caljs  the  Celtic,  fo  re- 
mitted, a  dialed  of  the  Gothic ;  fidfely,  becaufe 
the  grammar^ and  ftruftur^,  the  foul  of  the 
language^  are  totally  different :  but  thefe  Gothic 
words  proceeded  from  the  Belgae,  Saxons,  and 
Danes,  being  intermingled  with  the  Welfh,  and 
IriQi.  For  that  thefe  words  did  not  pafs  from 
Celtic  into  Godiic  is  qlear,  becaufe  all  the  roots, 
branches,  and  relations  of  the  words  are  found  in 
the  Gothic,  but  in  Celtic  only  fingle  detached 
words;  as  we  ufe  the  Freqich  eclaircijfement ^  but 
not  eclaireTy  &c.  The  few  words  peculiarly 
Celtic,  and  of  which  a  Gloflary,  by  a  perfon  of 
CG^nplete  fkill  in  the  Gothic,  would  be  highly" 
valuable,  have  lb  many  ugnifications,  that  to 
found  etymology  on  them  is  worfe  dian  madnefs. 

H  3  la 
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In  the  Irilh  one  word  has  pften  ten,  twenty,  or 
thirty  meanings ;  gsl  imjdies  aftranger^  a  native j 
milk,  a  warrior^  white,  a  pledge,  a  conqueror,  the 
belly  of  a  trout,  a  wager,  &c.  This  muft  be  the 
cafe  in  all  favage  tongues,  which  niuft  be  poor 
and  confined.  But  the  Celtic,  i  will  venture  to 
fay,  is  of  all  favage  languages  the  moft:  confufed, 
as  the  Celts  are  of  all  favages  the  moft  deficient  in 
underftanding.  Wifdom  and  ingenuity  may  be 
traced  among  the  Samoieds,  Laplanders,  Ne- 
groes, &c.  but  among  the  Celts,  none  of  native 
growdi*  All  etymology  of  name^  is  folly;  but 
Celtic  etymology  is  (heer  frenzy.  Enough  of 
Cdlfio  etymology  !  let  us  leave  it  to  candidates  for 
t>edlam,  and  go  on. 

As  to  the  Rotations,  imuA  beg  leave  to  differ 
from  the  learned  Tranflator  of  Mallet,  who  puts 
a  flight  value  on  them.  Far  from  this,  had  the 
ancients  been  againft  me,  i  would  at  once  have 
acceded  to  their  fentimenis :  fOr  attthorit^bs  are 
PACTS  IN  HISTORY,  and  to  argue  againft  them  is 
CO  \o(c  labour,  as  we  muft  return  to  them  at  laft. 
But  the  learned  Schoepflin  has  fofirfly  (hewn,  in  his 
Vindicia  Celtica,  that  the  ancients  are  pofitive  againft 
the  Gemians  being  Celtis,  that  he  has  left  nothing 
to  add.-  He  (hews  that  Dio  Caffi\?s,  a  xs^riter  of 
|the  moft  fufpicious  charader,  as  well  known,  ^nd 
whofe  accounts  are  often  contradiftory  of  Csefar, 
Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  others  the  beft  informed, 
is  the  ojiLY  author  who  calls  the  Germans,  Celtsl 
And  that  agaiqft  Dio  are  Herodotus,  Ariftode, 
Polybius j  Uiodorus  Siculus,  Dionyfius  Halicaj- 
naflieus,  Strabo,  Dionyfius  Peri^egetes,  Plutarch, 
Paufanias,  Ptolemy,  Athenaeus,  Stephahus  Byzan- 
tinus ;  and  all  the  Latin  authors.  JDio  was  iii* 
deed  another  Ephorus ;  for  fuch  writers  will  arife, 
and  the  ancients  had  ignorant  and  foolifh  authors 
as  well  as  we.  Caefar  and  Tacitus  fo  folly  confiite 
Dio  in  this,  as  in  many  other  matters,  that  lie  is 
juftly  regarded  as  an  ignorant  fabulifl ;  and  Lipfius 
has  well  obfervcd,  that  he  muft  be  redd  with  extreme 

caution. 
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caiition.  Indeed  Ca&r  ^ncl  Tackos  are  fo  &e5l 
againft  the  ideas  of  Ouyerius  and  PellofUtier.  that 
they  are  eternally  oppofing  their  ^uthoriiy ;  wnereas 
they  are  the  very  chief  ?iuthors  we  can  depend  on  : 
Csefar  having  warr^  in  Gaul  ^nd  Geriiiany ;  and 
Tacitus  living,  as  Prontratcr  Belpa^,  upon  the 
^  confines  of  Gaul  and  Germany- 

The  learned  tranflatar  of  Mallet  next  proceeds 
to  pofitive  proofs,  that  the  Gennans  were  not 
Celts,  but  differed.  fix)m  them  widely  in  rxarfon, 
manners,  laws,  religioni  and  language.  . 

In  Perjbn.    From  Tacitus  in  jfgricola,  cap.  1 1 . 

'  ^ho  fays  the  inhabitants  of  Cal^onia  refembied 

tne  Germans  in  perfon,  whife  the  Britoni  next 

'Gaul  refembled  the  Gaitls ;   tliac  is,   let  me  add, 

riie  fouth-^^cft  Britons,  who  were  Celts  not  Bd- 

gaf ,  refeppbled  the  oppofite  Celtic  Gauls. 

in  Manners, '     Among  the  Germans  die  hufbond 

fiVje  ft  dower  to  ^e  wife..  Tacit.  Germ^c.  i*. 
mong  tlti^  Gauls,,  tlie  ^ife  to  the  hufE»nd. 
'  C^E^ar  B^ll.  Gall.  Bb.  VI.  Add,  that  we  leira  from 
AriRottp;  P^lin  lib.  H.  c.  2.  that  the  Ccits- were  tbc 
ptily^^ion  who. cjcfoifed  women,  asappeadri  aifo 
l^roitf  "t^e  Welfh  and  Irifii  hifbories,  and'  their  pne- 
(ent  jpra&ice ;  while  the  Germans,  as  Tacittte  ob- 
ferves,  paid  fuch  refpeft  to  the  fex,  as  almoft  to 
adore  rhem. 

'  .  fn  La'^s^  Among  the  Germans  the  Imcamdl 
peafant  -Wai  independent  and  fr^.  TaciL  Germ. 
fojfim^  Arnong  the  Celts,  all  fave  thcl)rtncjs  and 
'  lidAti  {((miies)  were  flaves.  Csefar.  BcH.  Gall/ 
//&.  yjL  flebs  fane  ^rvor'um  babdur  nwmro^ 
&c. 

In  ReB^hn.  Among  die  Gcmianis  no  Drokb, 
;ior  tranlmigr?Ltion  of  foyls. 

In  Laj^uage.  This  is  tjie  <3uef  mark  of  diftinfl: 
nations;  and  the  mofl  certain  and  unalterable^ 
Csefar  fays,  that  the  Cpks  differed  in  langco^ 

» 

%  Vita  Tachiy  iipenb.  pnef.  oc  Flkiii  Hifi.  N«t.  &i  Mlor. 
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from  the  Belgs,  who^  he  informs  us,  ,defcended 
from  the  Grermans.  BelL  Gall.  lib.  I.  et  II.  And, 
lib.  L  c.  47.  he  tells,  that  Arioviftus,  a  German 
prince,  learned  the  Gallic  by  a  long  relSdence  in 
Gaul.  Sueton.  in  ^Caligula,  c.  47.  fays,  that  em- 
peror caufed  Gauls  to  be  taurfit  German,  to  attend 
his  mad  triumph.  See  alfo  Tacitus  in  Germania, 
fajftm ;  as  where  fpeaking  of  the  Gothini,  he  fays, 
Gothinos  Gallica  lingua  coarguit  non  ejfe  Germanos  ; 
?  their  Gallic  fpeech  proves  the  Gothini  not  Ger- 
mans/ The  tranflator  then  fliews,  that  the  Ger- 
man and  Celtic  tongues  are  as  diftinft  as  the  Eng- 
lifti  is  from  Welfli  or  Irilh ;  being  radically  differ- 
ent in  conftrudtion,  the  eflence  of  language.  To 
the  German,  a  dialed  of  the  Gothic,  belong  the 
following :  I.  Teutonic,  Tudefk,  or  old  German. 
I.  Francic  or  Franco-Tudeik.  z,  Swabian,  3, 
Swifs.  4.  Saxon.  5.  £ngU(h.  6.  Dutch.  7. 
Frific.  II.  ScANDiNAviA^N.  1.  Da^niH,  2,  Nor^ 
wegian.  3.  Icelandic.  4»  Swedilh.  5.  Broa4 
^  Scotifti.  To  the  Celtic  belong,  I.  The  0I4 
Celtic,  quite  loft.  II.  Old  Britifti  (or  Cimbric), 
!•  Corniih.  %•  Armorican,  3.  WeKh.  IIU 
Old  Irilh.  i'.  Manks.  2.  Highland  Ecfe.  3. 
Irilh.  The  lord's  prayer  is  then  given,  in  all 
thefe  tongues,  which  demqnftrates  at  once  that 
the  whole  German  tongues^  are  of  the  fame  con- 
^  ftrudion,  and  have  many  words  in  common ;  and 
the  Celtic  have  the  fame  defcription,  but  totally 
.    aiffer  from  the  German.  *    •'  ' 

\  The  tranflation  of  Mallet  was  publilbed  in 
1770;  and  in  the  fame  year  appear^  at  Paris 
a  fecond  and  enlarged  edition  of  "Pelloutier's 
J£/ioire  des  Celtex,  in  eight  volumes  8 yo*  fwblilhed 
by  M.  de  Chiniac.  This  edition  i  have  perufed 
with  great  attention ;  and  as  very  few  ftudy  fuch 
remote. fubjefts,  and  others  may  be  mifled  by  the 
.  falfe  appearance  of  reading,  and  rpfeairch,  in  that 
work,  a  hint  or  two  Ihall  be  given  concerning  it. 
It  is  a  bad  omen  to  ftumble  in  the  threlhpld. 
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Our  author  has   not   only:  fhimbled,  but  .fellen 
headlong,  for  he  thus  begins  his  work.     ^  Les 
Cejfes  oni  eie  connus  anciennement  fous  lenem  general 
de  Scythes.    Cejl  celui  que  les  Grecs  donnqient  a  ipus 
les  peuples  qui  habitoieni  Ic  long  du  Danube^  et  an 
dela  de  ^e  fleuve,  jufques  dam  le  fond  du  Nord/ 
Amoi,s(pu  !  IJe  has  fatd  it. I  The  yery  firft  fentence 
is  an  utter  falfehold  and  ^bfurdity ;  for  alt  the  an* 
1      cients  diftinguifh  as  wi4ejy  as  ppflible  between  the 
Celts  and    Scythse,  as.  tne  reader  may  long  ere 
now  have  judged,  placing  the  formejLin  the  wef- 
tern  extremity  of  Europe,  and  bringing  the  later 
put  of  prefent  Perfia^    Now  upon  this?  radical  error  ^ 
his  whole  work  turns ;    and  the  confequencp  is, 
J       thajt  it  is  a  .chaos  of  complete  deluiion  from  the 
\      firft  page  to  the  laftf    M.  Forpiey,  whofe  eloge 
^       of  him  IS  prefixt,  tells -us  innocently,  p.  xxi.  ^  M. 
J       Pelloutier  m'a  dit  qu*il  avoit  lu  1*  apres  foupcr,  a 
peu  pres  comme  on  lit  la  Gazette,  tous  les  auteurs 
dont  ontrouve  la  lifte  a  la  tete  de  fon  premier  tome 
f,      de  rHiftoire  des  Celtes/  Every  reader  might  have 
.       feen  this  :  and  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  that  he  alfo  wrote 
after  fupper,  for  his  work  is  certainly  written  be- 
tween  awake  and  afleep.     Tho  he  has  not  redd 
^       above  half  what  he  ought ;  and  his  conflant  atten- 
[^       tion  to  his  clerical  duties  prevented   his  read- 
l       ing,  fave  after  fupper,  when  his  mind  was  ex- 
^       haufted  to  the  dregs ;  yet  he  appears  to  have  looked 
into  the  indexes  of  many  books,  and  his  filent 
fuppreffion  of  all  the  paiTages  of  the  ancients  con- 
cerning the  Aljatic  origin  of  the  Scytha?  cannot  be 
excufed.      His  over-heated  imagination    faw  the 
Celts  every  where ;  tho,  if  he  could  have  under- 
ftood  the  firft  page  of  Caefar,    he  might  have 
'       learned  that  in  his  time  they  held  but  one  third 
part  of  Gaul.     Weaknefs  is  excufable ;  but  truth 
muft  not  be  facrificed  to  falfehood  :  and  his  fup- 
^        preffion  of  all  the  evidence  relating  to  the  Scythse 
r        is  moft  illaudable.     Indeed  he  always  fuppreffes 
what  he  cannot  anfwer :    a  plan  very  eafy  and 
'■'  '  *  .  very 
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very  common.  His  dcfign  is  to  (hew  Gaul  the 
pftrent  country  of  modem  nations  in  Europe,  and 
Aus  to  fupport  the  French  dre;^m  of  univerfal 
monarchy.  But  it  may  boldly  be  faid  that  he  who 
in  treating  hiftory,  the  grand  inftruftibn  of  man- 
kind, does  not  place  the  evidence  ag^io^,  as  well 
te  for,  before  ms  readers,  he  is  a  propagator  of 
wifehood,  and  an  enemy  of  ibciety.  Ewt  let  him 
fce  judged  by  the  verdict;  of  one  of  his  coyntf  ymen  : 
Si  fbonneur  ei  la  bonne  foi  fant  requifes  dans,  foutes 
ies  aflhm  dt  Id  vie,  elUs  font  indifpenfables  dans  la 
4ompqfiiion  de  rbiftoire.  Et  Pbijlorien  qui  manque 
1i  ces  eandhidus,  et  qui  deguife  a  dejfein  la  qualite  des 
^evenements^  ej  un  trait rr  et  un  fauffaire  gtd  abu/e 
de  h  /^nfianee  du  public.  '  Frefno^  *Aft/£^.  pout 
iier/rUift.    Tome  V.  p.  320. 
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THE  opinions  that  the  ancient  Germans  Werc^ 
SarthatsB,  and  tliat  they  were  Celts, '  being 
fhcwft  to  tie  erronediis,  i  proceed  to  eftablifh  that 
they  were  Scyth^,  who  cioiitinu^d  xhelr  progi'eft 
from  ancient  Scjthia,  and  their  fextfended  territo- 
ries of  GctU,  and  Dacia  into  (jefmanV,  the  bor- 
dermg  countty. '  It  muft  hefe  be  prehlifed,  that 
no  author  has  fallen  in  my'way  who 'M'^*  enteted 
into  this.  CluVerius;  afid  his  lateftlfofloWers,  thin^ 
the  Germans  Celts.  The  modeft  and  induftrious 
Boxhofti;^  .aiid  a  few  others;  who  put  the  Gertn(ans 
as  Scy^hse/  have  been  {o  ignorant  a$  to  take  the 
Sarmatai,  Celts,  and 'Huns,  alfo  for  Scythse;  So 
that  rib  foli^  fcience  .could  ftand  lipoh  fuch'  vagjie 
premifes.*. '  '  "t^he  Danifh  and  Norwegian,  and 
Swedifti,  antiquaries  ufed  to  thirik  that  the  G6thi 
came  ftrait  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Baltic;  4nd 
that  all  the  Gothic  nations  in  Europe  went  fronj 
iScandinavia;  as  Jornandes  bears,  an  author  whom 
they  formerly  fought  for  as  pro  arts  it  focis.    But 

*  Brotier,  In  his  excellent  edition  of  Tacitus,  Paris,  1771, 
%  volumes,  4to,  fays  the  German*  were  Sc}'th«.  But  wnom 
'did  he  mean  by  ^9^/1^4^  ^ 
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of  late[  their  whole  ancient  Eddas,  Sagas^  Chro- 
nicles, &c.  (hewing,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
Goths  came  to  Scandinavia,  not  many  centuries 
before  Chrift,  but  mentioning  no  prior  egreffion 
from  it,  their  natural  eood  fenfe  has  led  them  to 
pafs  thefe  ideas :  but  tney  have  not  treated  on  the 
Gemian  origins,  while  the  German  writers  ftill 
Mnerally  follow  Cliiverius.  Montefquieu,  Gib- 
bon, and  other  late  eminent  writers,  difcufs  not 
the  fubjeft,  but  regard  the  Germans  as  aborigines- 
The  reader's  whole  attention  is  therefore  requeft- 
ed  tx>  the  arguments  for  this  grand  point ;  which, 
as  lucid  order  is  Yhidied  in  this  little  efTay  as  much 
as  poihble,  (hall  now  be  arranged  in  numerical 
battalion,  altera  remark  or  two.  By  the  Ger- 
mans i  mean,  as  the  ancients  did,  the  whole  na- 
pons  from  the  Danube  pn  the  So^tti^  up  to  the 
Northern  ocean,  or  extremity  of  Scariaiaavia  on 
the  North;  and  from j the  Rhine,  and  German 
ocean  .o;i.the  Weft,  to  the  river  Chrohus  or  Nie- 
mcn  on  ,the  Eaft.  For  tho  the  Viftula  was  gene- 
rally .  put  as  the  eaftern  boundary  pf  Germany, 
this  was,  owiog  to  the  Venedi,  and  one  or  two 
other*  Sarmatic  nations,  being  found  between  die 
Chronics  and  yiftula:  but  the  whole  Germani 
frarfjfvl/iulahi^  or  vaft  divifion  of  Gerrpahs  called 
BASTERNiE,  amounting,  as  Pliny  Rates,  to  a 
^th  part  of  the  Germans,  were  beyond  the  Viftula, 
in  prefent  Pruffia,  Polachia,  Mafovia,  and  Red 
iRuflia.  So  that  the  Ghronus  or  Niemen  was  cer- 
tainly the  proper  boundary  between  the  Germans 
i^ind  Sarmatae,  tho  the  fuperior  courfe  and  feme  of 
the  Viftula  made  it  the  popular  barrier.  That 
tlie  -Scandinavians  were  Bafternas,  or  Tranfviftular 
Germans,  right  reafon  might  inftrud  us,  had  we 
not  the  pofitive .  authority  of  Strabo,  with  colk- 
teral  proofs  from  Tacitus,  Ptolemy,  and  others,  as 
after  explained.  For  this  was  the  part  pf  Ger- 
many wnich  immediately  led  from  the  Euxine  to 
Scandinavia;  andthepafiageto  Sweden  wosnot  long; 
'       -  *  and 
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and  was  divided  by  die  iles  dF  Gotland  and  Oeland.* 
The  reader  muft  alfo  obfervt,*  that  tho  my  proofs 
that  the  Germans  were  Scytha?  from  Afia  opeft  a 
new  field,  yet  heaven  fcM-bid  that  i  fliould  make  a 
new  hyppthefis  in  ancient  hiftory  I  No.  -The  truth 
is  always  old.  What  fhall  now  be  fliewn  was  •  ori- 
ginally well  known,  tho  afterward  loft.  1  -do  not 
difcover  new  opinions;  but  old  fa6ts,  thkt  were 
hid  under  the  (oil  of  error ;  when  they  are  dug 
up,  they  will  be  found  to  evidence  their  'antiquity 
by  their  fabric. 

The  learned  and  judicious  Sheringham  obferves, 
that  there  are  three  ways  to  judge  of  the  origin  of 
nations,  i.  From  Relation  of  Speech.  2.  From 
accounts  preferved  in  Ancient  Hiftory.  %.  Flrom 
Similar  Manners.  But  that  the  firft  is  me  chief 
and  moft  certain  of  all  arguments;  Linguarum 
Cognatio  cognationis  gentium  pracipuuw,  certiffitnum- 
fue  drgumentum  eft.  This  is  indeed  common  fenfe, 
or  if  we  found  a  people  in  Japan  who  fpoke 
French,  they  muft  be  or  French  origin ;  and  it  is 
one  of  thefe  truths  which  cannot  be  controverted. 
Language  is  a  moft  permanent  matter,  and  not 
even  total  revolutions  m  nations  can  change  it.  A 
philofopher  well  told  Augiiftus,  that  it  was  not  in 
his  power  to  make  one  word  a  citizen  of  Rome. 
When  a  fpeech  changes,  it  is  in  many  centuries ; 
and  it  only  changes  cloths,  not  body  and  foul* 
But  not  to  infift  on  a  point  univerfally  allowed,  it 
can  be  proved  that  the  language  of  the  old  Ger- 
inans  was  Scythic,  or  (what  has  been  infallitty 
above  Ihewn  to  be  the  fame)  Gothic,  by  thefe  fol- 
lowinsr  Kidbs. 

Flhr  GRAND  ARGUMENT.  The  old 
Cirman  rndSc/ibk  me  and  the  fame  Speech.  This 
Biay  be  proved  as  .follows. 

Wc  have  a  venerable  monument  of  the  Scythic 
or  Gothic  language  in  the  gofpels  tranllated  by 
Ulphilasj  biihop  of  the  Goths,   in  Maslia,  in  th,e 

year 


?. 
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year  567  ^    Tfaefe  four  gotpels^  the  remains  of 

z  tnmlation  of ,  the  Sciipcures  fqr  the  ufe  of  his 
peopk,  have  been  r^eatediy  publiihed,  fince  the 
firfteditioAy  by  Junius,  1665,  4to.  down  to  that 
of  Mr.  Lye.  Another  fiagment,  coatainine  part 
of  tbe  epiftle  to  the  Romans^  has  been  lately  dif- 
covered  in  the  library  at  Wolfenbutde,  and  pub- 
liflied  by  Knitel,  archdeaqon  of  Wolfenbutde. 
Other  fragments  of  the  Gothic  language  have  alTo 
been  found,  of  which  fee  Mr.  L.ye's  notes  to  his 
edition  of  die  Gothic  gofpels.  Ail  thefe  remains, 
as  being  Gothic,  are  Scythic,  for  it  has  been 
fiilly  (hewn  that  Goths  and  Scytha  were  but 
iynonymous  terms  for  one  and  the  fame  people. 

The  confonance  of  thefe  Scythic  remains  widi 
the  old  German  is  univerfally  known.    The  Fran- 
cic  is  a  dialeft  of  the  Teutonic,  Tudefque  or  Old 
German ;  and  the  gofpels  of  y  Iphilas  bear  fuch 
aflbiity  to  die  Francic,  of  which  fragments  are 
preferved  in  the  early  French  hiftorians  and  elfe- 
where,  that  De  la  Croze,  and  Michaelis,  have  pro- 
nounced thefe  gofpels  to  be  part  of  an  old  Francic 
verfion,   tho  Lye,  Knitel,    and  others,    have  re- 
futed that  opinion  from  liiftory,  and  comparifon 
of  the  dialefts.     Schilter,  in  his  invaluable  Tbe-- 
fatirus*",  has  given  us  many  large  monuments  of 
the  Tudefque,  or  Old  German,   from  the.feventh 
century  downward,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  Scythic 
of   U Iphilas   is  the  fame  language.     Wachter's 
learned  Gloffary  of  the  ancient  German  alfo  certi- 
fies this  point.    And   the  fkilfiil  Ibre,  after  hefi- 
tating  whether  die  gofpels  of  Ulphilas  bcjir  moft 

*  Socrates,  IV.  jj.  Sozomen.  YI.  37.  Nicc^phor,  XL 
48,  Jomendes,  c.  (;i.  Ilidor,  Chron.  Goth,  fub  aano 
itri  Hifpan.  41;.  Roderic.  Toletahus  IL  T.'fays  GudHas 
epiicopus  Gothorum  literas  eis  tradidit,  quae  m  anti^is  fiif- 
pAntarum  et  GaHiannn  iibris  adhuc  Iu>d^fu|per^Vnt^.et  ipe- 
ciali^r  quae  dicitur  Toletana  Scriptura.     .  ,^ 

^  Schuteri  Thefaurus  Antiq.  Teuton.  Ulioa?,  r^75S,.  3  vols. 

* 

rcfem- 
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dideft  of  the  Gothic,   gives  it  in  favoiHr  of-  the 

former,  adding  that  feme  words,  as  might  he^x- 

1     peflied,  are  neither  found  in  the  old  Gennan  nor 

s     Scandiiuvian  <>•  The  Anglo-Saxon,  as  it  b  called, 

I     but  which  ftiould  be  ftiled  the  Anglo-Belgie,  Is 

alfo  known  by  all  to  be  a  venerable,  and  excellent 

dialed:  of  the  Tudefque  :  and  it  bears  fuch  inti-. 

t    .mate  connexion  with  the  Scythic  gofpels,  th* 

die  noble  work  of  L»ye,  the  DiHionarium  Saxonica 

ft  Gvthif^  Lot inum J  London,   1772,  2  voh^fiUa^ 

is  built  wholly  upon  their  idendty. 

The  Scandinavian,  of  which  the  oldeft  rehqucs 

are  Iflandic,  and  begin  with  Arius  Frodi,  in  the 

•     Eleventh  century,   is  a  dialect  of  the  German. 

The  remains  we  have  in  it  are  more  modem  by 

four  centuries,  than  thofc  of  the  German,  for  no* 

thing  fliali  be  bulk  on  the  Runic  infcriptions ;  and 

.     .tho{c  Iftandic  reliques  are  more  poliflied,  and  the 

words  more  (hortened,  (a  grand  mark  of  a  po- 

liih^  toi^ue,  as  long  words  are  of  a  rude  and 

primitive  one ')  not  only  becaufe  more  modenk 

than  the  German^  but  becaufe  the  Iflandic  was  refined 

'  '  by  a  long  fuccefiion  of  poets  and  hiflorians  alinoft 

[     worthy  of  Greece  or  Rome.     Hence  the  Icelandic^ 

being  a  more  poliflied  language  than  the  Gemmi^ 

[     has  lefs  affinity    with  the  parefit  Gothic.     The 

Swedifli  is  nearer  related  to  the  Icelandic  thah 

either  the  Danifli  or  Norwegian;  the  two  later 

coumtries  being  under  one  monarch  of  GerniHh 

extradt,  ,and  from  the  proximity  of  Denmark  to 

Germany^  many  words  have  crept  in*     But  that:  doe 

Swedifti  is  die  daughter  of  the  Scythic  of  UlphjhB 

is  Sixmly  known  mxn  Ihre's  work,  the  GloJaiiM^ 

Smo^GQlbicum.    Nor  is  there  occafion  to  infift  upon 

^  In  Diflert.  de  Evangel.  Gothic.  Vide  etiam  IDifl<^rt.  de 
veteri  itoguapsmica  ajmdGDnlfAsgiVermilinguis  .<t  Rafnis 

*  Sec  Mr.  Hoymc  TookeVfetifitle  uA  infdiiauf  sirici  nri* 

<otfT»t 

^        '  /  feds 
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fiAs  now  fo  univerfally  certified  as  the  identity  of 
the  Scytfaic  or  Gothic,  preferved  in  Ulphilas  and 
odhtr  ancient  remains^  >vith  the  German  and 
Scandinavian  tongue$. 

Bven  in  the  darker  ages  thefe  fafts  were  well 
known.  Rodericus  Toletanus  fays,  Teutonia^  -Da' 
da^  Norvegia^  Suecia^  Fhndriay  et  Anglia^  unicam 
bdbeni  Unguam,  licet  idiomatibus  £gnofcantur : 
*  Germany,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Flan- 
ders, and  Elngland,  have  all  one  fpeech,  tho 
diftinguifhed  by  their  idioms/  And  Walafrid 
Strabo,  who  wrote  under  Louis  the  Pious  Emperor 
of  Germany  about  820,  obferves  juftly,  Gothic 
fui  ft  Geia^  eo  tempore  quo  ad  fidem  Chrifti^  licet 
non  reBo  itinere,  perduHi/unty  in  Gracorum  provin- 
cm  commcrantei,  noftruniy^  id  eft  Tbeotifcum Jermonem 
htAuerunt  f.  *  the  Goths,  who  were  alfo  called 
jGttXy  being  in  the  provinces  of  the  Greek  empire 
(tbe  Byzantine)  at  the  time  they  were  brought  to 
the  Chriftian  &idi,  tho  not  by  the  right  way, 
(tbey  were  all  Arians  as  was  Ulphilas  their  apoftle)^ 
had  our  language,  that' is  thelTudefque.'  This  fed 
Walafrid  muft  have  feen  from  the  tranflation  of 
Scripture  by  Ulphilas,  mentioned  by  the  ecclefi- 
aftic  hiftorians,  and  famous  from  die  firft  over  all 
diriftendom. 

The  modern  German,  a  language  fpoken  in  a 
fiur  greater  extent  than  any  other  of  Europe,  and 
BOW  beginning  to  be  much  ftudied  from  the  num- 
ber of  good  books  in  it,  refembles  the  Gothic  gof- 
pels,  more  than  the  prefent  Danifh,  Norwegian, 
or  Swedifti ;  and  has  certainly  more  ancient  fta- 
mina.'  Its  likenefs  to  the  Afiatic  tongues,  in 
harlhnefs  and  inflexible  thicknefs  of  found,  is  very 
apparent*  In  form;  ftrufture,  and  in  numerous 
words,  it  agrees  with  the  Perfian,  as  all  know  ^ ; 

f  Dc  rcb.  Bed.  c.  7. 

8  Lipf.  Cent*  III.  cpifc  44-  Scaliger.  Burton  de  reteri 
lingua  Perfica.  Boxhorn. '  Prsef.  ad  Orat.  Uom.  a  Cham- 
berlayn^,  teCi-te. .  Tiie  ieatTied  Marfham  jdflly  obftrves, 
S^tbif  /wit  t4pn  Ptr/ay  quwk  Go/kij  Ccrtnanifue^ 

anc 


/ 
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.and  Bulbequius  (Jiews  that  the  clowns  ofCrim 
.Tartary,    not  Tartars,    but  remains  of  the  old 
.  Scythas,  fpeak  a'language  almoft  German.   Charle- 
magne was  firft  emperor  of  Germany.     Before  he 
conquered  it,  petty  ftates  prevailed.    Fragments  of 
Tudefque  or  German  of  his  age  remain.  '  The 
Francic  and  Saxon  are  dialefts  of  it.     The  for- 
mer is  gaierally  ftiled  Franco-Tudefque  :   and  the 
lat^r  fliould  be  called  Saxo-Tudefque^  being  a 
different   dialedk  from  the  Saxon    of   Engl^jid, 
falfely  fo  called,  for  it  was  Belgicj  and  fpoken  in 
jEngland  by  thr^e  millions  of  people  three  hundred 
years  before  Cafir.     The  Saxons  and  Angli  ne- 
ver exceeded  a  hundred  thoufand,  and  adopted 
the  tongue  of  the  inhabitants,  which  they  called 
Saxon  or  Anglic,    as  their  poffeffions   lay,    the 
former  to  the  fouth,  the  later  to  the  north.     The 
Saxons  conquered  the  Angli,   and  yet  the  later 
gave  their  name  to  the  country**.     Such  was  the 
efFedt  of  one  book  written  by  an  Anglus,  Beda^s 
Hiftorifl  Ecclejiafticq  Gentis  Anglorum.    The  Englifti 
is  Belgic  mixt  with  Roman,  or,  ^as  now  called, 
French.    The  Roman  was  never  entirely  fpoken  in 
Britain  as  in  Italy,  Spain,  Gaul.  The  Wel(h  tongue 
fufficiently  Ihews  this*     Britain  was  a  remote  fron- 
tier; and  the  Romans- who  defended  it  keeped  fe- 
parate  from  the  people.     In  Spain  and  Gaul  the 
inhabitants  were  wholly  romanized ;   all  were  Ro- 
mans.    In  Britain  the  Romans  were  folely  the  Ro- 
man legions.     The  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  who  all 
fpoke  Roman,  far  outnumbering  the  Franci  their' 
conquerors,  their  tongue,  tho  fpoken  of  with  con- 
tempt at  firft,  as  the  lingua  Romana  ruftica,  pre- 
vailed over  the  Francic ;   and  was  called  Roman, 
but  now  French.     Such  was  alfo  the  very  cafe  in 

»>  The  kingdom  of  the  Weft  Saxons  fubducd  the  reft. 
CAnvillein  his  Etatsfofmti  tn  Europe  aprts  la  thute  de  Pemptn 
JRomain  tn  Occident^  Paris  1771,  4/^,  wonders  that  the  name 
of  the  vanquifhed  Angli  remained  to  the  country  :/but  names 
are  merely  accidental. 

I  Italy 
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Italy  afid  Spain ;  where  the  Romano,  aad  Rcmance^ 
overcame  t^e  rude  Gothic^  vid  is  now  the  language. 
It  mufl  alTo  be  remarked^  that  the  ancient  Gennan 
has  not  the  fmalldd  fimilarity  to  the  Celtic^  or  to 
the  Sarm^tic :  and  that  the  older  it  is  the  greato* 
is  the  distance'. 

This  argument,  from  identity  of  (peech^  is  fb 
^rtain  and  ponclufive,  that,  £rom  it;  alone^  we 
•pight  invincibly  ipfer  that  the  Qermans  were  a 
Scythic  progeny  *  bqt  to  place  fo  important  a 
pomt  beyond  a  (hadqw  of  doubt,  even  to  the  • 
inoft  ignorant  or  prejudiced  inind,  )et  us  proc^ 
to  other  arguments, 

i  ]4al1«t|  Lomhn  1770,  yo\.  I|,  q6t«s^ 
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Tbt  Germans  were  Stytba.  SECOND  GRAND 
JHGUMBNT:  From  the  ttpmotiies  of  Ancient 
Jiitbors. 

IN  examining  the  origin  of  nations  language  is 
juftly  efteemed  an  infallible  criterion.  But  in 
all  other  ancient  fadts  the  authorities  of  ancient 
writers  form  the  only  evidence  we  can  poffibly 
have^  Without  them  we  can  know  nothing  of  the 
fubjeft.  Human  affairs  by  no  means  proceed  ac- 
cording to  reafon,  fpeculation,  or  pihilofophy ; 
but  depend  on  various  contingencies,  which  can 
only  be  learned  from  ancient  authors.  It  cannot 
therefore  be  too  often  repeated  that  authorities 
ARE  FACTS  IN  HISTORY.  Lord  Bacon  introduccd 
experimental  philofophy  againft  theories  of  nature  j 
and  in  hiftory  theory  is  even  more  foolifli  than  in  na- 
tural philofophy,  feeing  that  nature  has  great  laws, 
which  hiftory  has  not.  What  we  now  call  the  phi- 
lofojAy  of  hiftory  was  introduced  by  Voltaire,  and 
a  few  other  ignorant  theorifts,  unacquainted  with 
that  great  reading,  upon  which  the  experimental 
philofophy  of  hiftory  muft  ftand.  For  if  we  reafon 
upon  falfehoods,  our  reafoning  muft  be  falfe :  and 
in  ancient  hiftory  fafts  can  only  be  found  by  the , 
moft  affiduous  perufal  of  all  the  writers  who  ftate 
thefe  6)ft5,  or  throw  light  on  them.  Ifwetruft 
conjefture,  or  philofophical  nonfenfe,  there  is  no 
end ;  for  a  thoufand  authors  may  give  us  a  thou- 
fand  theories,  and  we  muft  return  to  the  ancients 
at  laft.  The  migrations  of  nations  are  alfo  fads 
f6  very  ample,  and  ftriking,  and  leave  fuch  traces, 

I  z  that 
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that  even  the  moft  ignora^it  know  them ;  as  there 
is  not  a  peafant  in  Europe  who  is  to  learn  that  the 
North  American  colonies  went  from  Britain. 
When  therefore  ancient  authors  uni verfally  agree  in 
fuch  large  fadts,  their  teftimony  is  infallible,  and 
prefents  every  evidence  of  hiftoric  truth, 

SECX)ND  GRAND  ARGUMENT.     The  Ger^ 
mans  were  Scytba,  from  ancient  authorities. 

The  knowlege  which  the  Greek  and  Roman 
authors,  precedmg  Csefar,   had  of  Germany,   was 
obfcure,  and  confined.     About  450  years  before 
our  aera,  Herodotus,  the  earlieft  writer  who  can 
afford  us  any  intelligence  on  this  fubjeft,   thought 
that  the  Danube  role  near  a  town  of  the   Celtj 
called  Tyrrhene,  not  far  from  the  pillars  of  Her- 
cules *:  that  is,  the  Pyrenees  in  Spain.  He  alfo  tells 
that  the  Eridanus,  or  Po,  ran  into  the  Northern 
ocean,  in  prefent  Pruffia,  where  the  amber  always . 
was,  and  is  now  alone  found,  an  idea  which  ap* 
patently  arofe  from  this,  that  the  amber  was  brought 
from  Pruffia  overland  to  the  mouth  of  the  ro, 
there  to  be  (hipped  for  Greece.     About  250  years 
before  Chrift,  Apollonius  Rhodius  affords  equal 
marks  of  ignorance  in  geography.    For  he  makes 
the   Argonauts,    in  their  return,    pafs  from  the 
Euxine  up  the  Danube  into  the  Cronian,  or  Baltic 
fea ;  thence  into  the  Eridanus,  or  Po,  which,  with 
Herodotus,   he  fuppofed  fell  into  the  Baltic ;    a 
branch  of  which  leads  them  into  the  Rhone  ;  an 
arm  of  which  later  would  have  carried  them  weft 
to  the  great  ocean,  had  libt  Juno  cried  to  them 
from  the  Hercynian  rock,  or  Hercynian  foreft  in 
Germany*.    This  was  the  courfe  of  their  voyage  : 
and  fuch  was  the  ignorance  of  an  exquifite  and 
learned  poet,  who  had  ftudied  and  Ihred  long  at 
Alexandria,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
and  had  certainly  the  ufe  of  the  largeft  library  of 
ancient  times!    Polybius,  who  wrote  about  160 

•Lib.  li,  *»  Argonaut.  IV.  290.  640* 

years 
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years  before  Chrift,  fays  in  his  third  book^  *  aU 
that  country  between  the  Tanais  and  Narbonne, 
to  the  north,  is  unknown  to  us,  till  by  curious  in- 
veftigation  we  learn  fomewhat  concerning  it. 
They  therefore,  who  write  or  fpeak  otherwife, 
are  either  ignorant,  or  fabulifts/  This  reflxidtion 
includes  all  Germany,  Scandinavia,  Britain,  and 
the  moft  of  Gaul. 

But  this  ignorance  of  the  ancients  related  chiefly 
to  the  geography  of  thefe  regions ;  for  as  to  the  great 
diyifions  of  men  who  inhabited  them,  namely  the 
Scytha^  and  Celts,  they  were  by  no  means  ig- 
norant. We  knew  that  the  Japanefe  were  a 
Chinefe  colony,  and  that  the  Icelanders  had  paft 
from  Norway,  for  centuries  before  we  had  any 
thing  but  fables,  as  to  the  geography  of  thefe 
countries :  and  fuch  was  the  cafe  with  the  ancients. 
One  navigation  m^y  difcover  the  name,  language, 
and  manners,  of  a  diftant  people :  while  to  give  an 
accurate  geography  of  their  country,  whole  cen- 
turies are  required;  efpecially  in  ancient  ages, 
when  voyages  were  only  made  by  ignorant  mariners 
and  traders,  for  the  mere  fake  of  gain.  The 
Phoenicians  were  fettled  at  Gades  in  Spain,  and  at 
Utica  in  Afric,  about  1 200  years  before  Chrift,  or 
three  hundred  years  before  the  building  of  Car- 
thage, which  laft  was  the  foundation  of  a  party  \^o 
had  fled  to  a  well  known  (hore,  and  not  an  original 
trading  colony.  Gaul  and  Britain  were  certainly 
vifited  by  the  Phoenicians,  long  before  Germany 
and  Scandinavia  were  at  all  known  to  the  Greeks 
or  Romans.  But  the  Phoenicians,  as  Strabo  tells 
us,  carefully  concealed  all  knowlege  of  thefe 
countries,  left  other  nations  might  interfere  iii 
their  trade.  The  ftory  of  the  Phoenician  (hip  is 
well  known,  the  mafter  of  which,  obferving  a 
Roman  veflTel  following  his  traft  in  thefe  feas,^  ran 
aground  on  purpofe,  and  thus  wrecked  his  o>vn 
ihip  and  the  Roman  that  followed  him.  .This  2£t 
was  deemed  fo  patriotic,  that  he  was  richly  re- 

I  3  warded 
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warded  foy  the  fenate  of  Cvdi^^    The  part  of 
Gerowiy  ^t  the  mouth  of  the  Viftula,  or  prefent 
Pnoi&ay  was  certaioiy  known  to  the  Gredts  be&re 
the  time  of  Herodotii3;  and  it  was  tl»  country 
that  fupplied  all  the  amber  in  ancient  times,  as  it 
does  in  the  prefent.       That  Greek   merchants 
^yelled  there,  and  had  eftablilfaed  the  mart  fer  it, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Po,  there  is  every  reafon  to  be- 
lieve.    And  if  the  natives  brought  it  down  to  that 
mart,  the  merchants  would  equally  learn  their  name, 
iituationi  language,  and  manners.   Herodotus  men^ 
tions  the  Marus,  or  Moraw,  of  prefent  Moravia,  a 
river  to  the  weft  of  the  Viftula ;  and  lays  it  rifes 
in  the  country  of  the  Agathyrfi,  whom  Dionyfius 
and  other  geographers  place  on  the  north  of  Manis, 
up  to  the  Baltic.     The  Etidanus  of  Herod(Kxis 
may  well  be  interpreted  the  Viftula ;  for  there  is 
no  reafon  why  *the  Greeks  fhould  not  have  given 
the  fame  name  to  the  two  different  rivers,  efpeciaUy 
while  their  authors  afford  many  examples  of  this 
kind.     The  defcription  of  Herodotus  can  alone 
apply  to  the  Viftula,  ^  whofe  mouth  only  amber 
was  and  is  found,  and  where  the  region  of  the  Hy- 
perboreans was,  as  he  and  other  ancients  ftate.  And 
this  commerce  of  amber  feems  to  have  opened  the 
conneAion  between    the   Hyperboreans  and  the 
Greeks,  fo  famous  in  antiquity.     M.  D'  Anvillc 
has  erred  in  placing  the  Hyperboreans  in  the  north 
of  European  Ruffia,  a  region  unknown  to  the  an- 
cients.   Ptolemy,  and  Agathadsmon,   who  laid 
down  his  maps,  making  the  Ripluean  mountsdns 
run  eaft  and  weft,    at  the  fountain  of  the  river 
Tanais  :    and  it  is  only  by  ancient  ideas  that 
we  muft  eftimate  ancient  geography.    The  eaft  of 
the   Baltic    was  the   Mare  Crcnium;    the   Great 
]SJorthe4-n,  or  Frozen,  Ocean,  was  quite  unknown 
to  tlie  ancients ;  and  indeed  how  could  they  get  at 
it,  for  of  Scandinavia,  as  (hewn  in  the  Uft  chapter, 
they  oniy  knew  as  far  as  the  Wener  lake,  and  lake 
of  Stockholm.  But  the  Greeks  know  to  a  certainty, 

I.  That 
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!•  That  the  Celts  vr^re  in  the  weft  of  Europe, 
above  Spain ;  or  in  Gaul  and  Britain^  2«  That  in 
the  North  Weft  of  Europe,  or  in  prefent  Germany 
and  Scandinavia,  were  the  Scythas ;  and  the  Celto-* 
Scythse,  or  thofe  Scythae  in  Gaul  and  Britain,  who 
bordered  on  the  Celts,  as  the  Indo-Scythae  did  on 
the  Indi.  3.  That  the  Sarmatas  were  on  the  North 
of  Greece,  to  the  caft  of  the  Scythac  of*  Germany* 
All  which  will  clearly  appear  from  the  following 
authorities. 

I.  Herodotus  pla4ce$  the  Celts  quite  to  theWeft^ 
and  the  pillars  of  Hercules  $  whereas  in  his  geogra- 
phy of  Scythia,  Book  IV.  ch.  99.  et  feq.  he  cvi* 
dently  fuppofes  that  the  Scythians  (pred  all  over  th« 
North  Wdft  of  Europe,  even  to  the  Northern  ocean, 
or  Baltic.  The  Agathyrfi,  and  Gebni,  he  ranks 
among  the  Scythian  nations,  who  united  in  the 
general  league  againft  Darius,  ch.  lOi.  Now- 
Dionyfius  and  Ptolemy  place  the  Agathyrfi  and 
Geloni  upon  the  Baltic  fea.  We  learn  from  thii 
that  the  ancient  Greeks  knew  that  the  ScythsB  ex* 
tended  to  the  utmoft- north- wdl  extremity  of  Eu* 
rope,  or  up  to  Scandinavia. 

a.  Xenophon,  who  wrote  i^xnn  380  years  be* 
fore  Chrift,  fays,  in  his  Mmorabilta  SHratis^ 
libvll.  §•  lo.  Ey  $^  t9f  Etp^)7  £7cvl9<9f/  feci/  ot^wgi  i 
*  In  Europe  the  Scythians  bear  fway  :^  (hewing  diat 
as  the  Perfians  were  the  ruling  people  in  Afia,  fo 
were  the  Scy  thse  in  Europe.  Had  the  Scythians  of 
Europe  been  regarded  by  Xenophon  as  confined  to 
Ancient  Scythia,  he  could  not  have  given  them 
this  defcription;  but  he  palpably  underftood  that 
diey  extended  into  the  heart  and  furtheft  parte  ot 
Europe,  and  bcx-e  univeriiil  fway  in  it. 

3.  Ariftode,  in  Msteor.l.  i  j.  fays,  thelfter,  or 
Danube  flowed  from  the  Pyrenees,  mountains  of 
Celtica :  and  De  Gen.  An.  II.  8.  he  fpe^ks  of  the 
cold  of  Scythia,  and  adds  that  the  couptry  of  the 
CeliSy  above  Spain j  (JUiKrwg  rovg  iicfp  ri^  )$llpioc;)  it 
alfo  cold.    He,  as  well  as  Herodotus,  knew  that 

I  4  the 
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the  Celts  were  confined  to  Celtic  Gaiil,  and  to 
Britain,  for  he -calls  the  tin  which  was  brought 
from  Britain,  Celtic  Ifia :  to»  TCMnrnspov  roif  KeXrixoir 
iyixi(9xi  puii  woh)  T«x*^y  fioT^Sov ;  '  they  fay  that 
Celtic  tin  mclts^much  fooner  thaa  lead :'  De  JVffr. 

4.  In  the  next  century,*  or  sixmt  250  years  be- 
fore Chrift,  Pytheas,  Xenophon  Lampfacenus, 
and  TimsBus,  authors  quoted  by  Pliny,  Nat,  Hift. 
IV.  13.  all  fay  that  the  ile  Baltia,  or  Gleffaria,  a 
peninfula  of  the  Prufflan  coail,  in  which  amber  is 
found,  ^  lay  oppofite  to  Scythia,  diftant  a  day  or 
two's  fail/  Pliny  quotes  tliem  feparately,  and  they 
vary  in  fome  points^  but  all  agree  in  this ;  which 
(hews  to  a  certainty  that  the  Greeks  knew  the  Scy- 
thians to  extend  to  Scandinavia,  and  over  all  the 
north  of  Germany,  as  before  naentioned  :  while  the 
Celts  were  confined  to  Celtic  Gaul  and  Britain. 
My  plan',  confines  me,  elfe  i  could  convince  every 
reader,  that  the  Greeks,  five  centuries  before 
Chrift,  had  for  more  accurate  ideas  of  the  Scythie 
and  Celtic  nations  than  Pelloutiexya  writer  of  yefter- 
day.  But  it  is  the  property  of  an  over  heated  im^- 
nation  toraifefiames,  and  darken  every  fubjeft,  while 
the  lumen  Jiccurrij  or  dfy  light  of  judgement,  pene- 
trates and  illuftrates  all.  Fancy  blends :  judgment 
difcriminates.  Fancy  finds  fimilitudes;  judgment 
diffirailitudes. 

In  the  century  following  Polybius  is  the.  moft 
eminent  writer,  but  his  fubjed:  extended  to  Gaul, 
not  to  Germany.  Scymnus  of  Chios,  a«i  elegant 
geographer  in  va-fe ;  whowrote^  as  Dodwell  ftiews, 
1 27  years  before  Chrift,  and  addreiTes  his  work  to 
Nicomedes,.  king  of  Pergamus ;  tho  he  quotes 
many  authors,  only  Ihews  that  the  Gi'eeks  had 
'made  no  greater  progrefs  in  geography. 
,  5-  At  Ichgtli^  full  day  arifes  upon  the  weft,  and 
a  diftant  Tplendor  upon  the  North  of  Europe^ 
Ciefar,  who  entered  upon  his  province  of  Gaul  57 
.years  l>efore  the  Chriftiau  aera,  from  perfonaJ 
•know lege,  enlarged  by  the  cool  penetration  and 

y  luminous 
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himinous  cbtnprehenfion  of  his  great  foul,  was  td 
be  the  fountain  of  this  irradiation.  From  his  ad- 
mirable Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War  it  is 
evident  that  the  Celts,  far  from  being,  as  Pelioti- 
tier  idiotically  fuppofes,  fpred  over  all  Europe, 
were  in  feft  confined  to  one  third  of  Gaul,  as  every 
fchool-boy  knows  who  has  redd  the  firft  line  of  his 
workc.  For  the  North  eaft  third  was  pofleffed  by 
the  Belgse;  who,  as  Csefar  informs  us,  from 
the  beft  information,^  that  of  a  neighbouring  na- 
tion, were  of  Germanic  origin;  and  their  Ian-, 
guage,  manners,  and  laws,  were  different  from  thofc 
of  the  Celts,  as  Casfar  (hews,  being  palpably 
German.  The  Aquitani  held  the  folith-weft  pait 
of  Gaul;  and  were  alfo  of  different  language, 
manners,  and  laws,  from  the  other  two;  being 
Iberi  who  had  paffed  from  Spain,  to  which  they 
had  come  from  Africa"'.  Strabo  IV.  p.  266^ 
fays  of  the  Aquitani,  ^they  refemble  the  Iberi 
more  than  the  Galli  (or  Celts)  of  whom  they  have 
neither  the  form  nor  idiom.*  Nay  in  their  iaft 
refuges,  Britain  and  Ireland,  th^  Celts  were  a 
vanquifhed  and  confined  people.  For  the  Belga^, 
as  Cafar  (hews,  had  all  the  fouth-eaft  of  prelent 
England;  and  the  Piks,  a Germanor Scandinavian 
people^  as  Tacitus  and  Beda  prove,  had  all  the 

'^  ^  Gallia  eft  omnis  dtvifa  in  partes  tres.  Quarum  ifnam 
incplunt  Belgae ;  aliam  Aquitani ;  tertiam  qui  ipfonim  lingiu 
Celtacy  noilra  Galli  appellantur.  Hi  omnes  lingua,  inftitutis^ 
tegibus,  inter  fe  differunt.    Be/l  Gall,  lib.  I.  /'«//. 

"  The  Iberian  language  furvives  in  the  Cantabric  and 
Bafque*  The  old  Mauric  is  little  known,  and  few  fpecimeoc 
have  been  publiihed:  there  is  a  diiTertation  on  it  at  the  end  of 
Chamberlayne's  Oratio  Dominica  (De  lingua  Shilhenfi) ;  and 
fome  information  may  be  found  in  Shaw's  Travels.  It  is  yet 
fpoken  by  the  Kahyks^  or  .Mountaneer  Clans  (Kuhykab^ 
Arab.  Clans)  in  Mauritania ;  *  and  is  called  the  Sho<wiah^  or 
Sbillah^  being  quite  different  from  the  Arabic,  the  general 
fpeech  of  the  country.  Thefe  Kabyles  have,  to  this  day, 
the  manners  defcribcd  by  Salhift.  They  are'  divided  into 
clans,  as  the  Fins,  I^planders,  Celts,  and  other  rndical 
favagCf,  who  are  incapaole  of  progrefs  in  fociety  ;  for  clans 
are  peculiar  to  favagc  fociety,  and  vanifhx  at  the  firft  lAy  of 
induftry  and  civilization. 

north 
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north  of  Scotland  down  to  the  friths  of  Clyde  and 
Fordi.  In  IreUnd,  it  i$  clear  from  Ptokmy^  that 
the  Belgae  held  all  the  fouth-eaft  ^oits^  and  that 
they  had  not  proceeded  from  Briuin,  but  from 
Belgic  Gaul  and  Germany ;  for  of  the  Menapii  and 
Chaucij  ox  Cauci,  we  find  no  trace  in  Britain  S 
but  have  them  in  Ireland,  and  in  Germany^  and 
Belgic  GauL  But  of  this  in  the  Enquiry  into 
Scoufh  hiflory,  where  it  (hall  be  (hewn  that  the 
Belgee  were  the  ruling  people  in  Ireland ;  and 
that  the  Irifh,  or  old  Scoti(h  Royal  {tern  is  redly 
^Igic,  or  Gothic.  Thefe  Belgas  are  the  Fir 
Bolg  of  the  Iri(h  Annals^  with  whom  their  reai 
hi(u)ry  begins ;  and  fuch  was  their  fuperiority  that 
to  this  day  Bolg  in  Iri(h  implies  a  noble  man,  and 
alfo  a  man  of  fcience. 

Even  in  the  regions  retained  by  the  Celts,  which 
Were  minute,  they  were  mingled  with  German 
Goths ;  and  their  fpeech  with  German  or  Gothic 
words.  The  old  Irifli  grammarians,  as  Mn 
0*Conor*  tells,  call  their  Gallic,  or  Irifh  tonguei 
Berla  Tebidcy  or  a  mixt  language.  The  WeMh^ 
as  all  know,  is,  even  in  it's  mo&.  ancient  remains, 
full  of  Danifh  and  Engliih  words.  The  Gallic, 
Celtic,  or  lri(h,  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland^  is 
of  alt  the  Celtic  dialects  the  mc^  corrupt,  and 
mixt  with  Gothic ;  owing  to  the  neighbournood  of 
the  Piks;  and  to  the  Norwegians  holding  the 
Hcbudcs  and  weftern  coaft  Of  Scotland,  from  the 
time  of  Harald  Harfagre,  or  about  880,  till  1266, 
when  regained  by  the  Scots ;  but  the  Nonvegians 
1-emained  as  principal  tenants,  and  the  chief  families 
in  thefe  parts  are  all  Norwegian,     So  that  in  faft 

*  There  was  a  fmall  /otiw  called  Men^pta  in  Wales,  jui? 
oppofite  to  the  ptapU  Meiiapit  in  Ireland,  and  apparent!/ 
founded  by  them.  But  we  find  no  Menapii  in  Wales;  the 
people,  in  whofe  territory  Men apia  dood,  were  the  Dimeti,  a 
,|ribc  o£  the  Silures,  or  Celts  of  VV'ales.  See  Ptolemy  and 
Richard.  , 

•  In  his  publication  of  O*  Flaherty's  Vindication  of  Ogygia, 
PubliOf   1 7759  8'z^<^»  praef*  p.  xxxii* 

tllC 
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the  Celtic,  far  from  being  a  pure  fpeech,  is  the 
.moft  mixt  and  corrupt  m  the  world.  For  the 
Celts  were  fo  inferior  a  people,  being  to  the  Scy- 
thsB  as  a  negro  to  an  European,  that,  as  aJil  hiftory 
fltews,  to  fee  them,  was  to  conquer  them  ;  and  as 
they  had  no  arts,  nor  inventions,  of  their  own, 
they  of  courfe  received  innumerable  words  from- 
other  tongues.  But  the  nomenclature  of  a  lan- 
guage is  only  it's  drefs,  while  it's  grammar  forms 
the  foul  and  body;  and  the  Celtic  grammar  is 
totally  remote  from  that  of  all  Gothic  languages. 
So  much  fo  that,  by  a  mode,  perhaps  unknown 
to  any  other  fpeech,  they  decline  nouns  beginning 
with  labials,  by  altering  the  initials,  as  the  Goths, 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  altered  the  termination^ 
Thus  Mac  is  a  /on;  Mbic,  (pronounce  Wic)  of  a 
Jbttj  &c.  Nay  the  pronouns  alter  the  beginning 
of  nouns,  thus  Pen,  a  head ;  /  Ben,  his  bead ;  / 
Pben,  her  bead ;  y^m  Mhen,  my  bead.  A  ftran^e 
and  horrible  abfurdity!  as  it  cancels  every  rule 
of  language ;  and  muft  (hew  a  confufed  and  dark 
underuanding  in  the  people  who  ufe  it,  nay  evea 
to  fpeak  it  muft  ex  po/ffado  throw  a  mift  over  the' 
mind.  Yet  is  it  much  to  be  wiflied  that  profeffor- 
fliips  of  the  Celtic  tongue  were  eftablifhed  in  ouf 
univerfitics,  that  fuch  remains  as  are  of  that  fpeech 
might  be  explained  and  placed  in  a  juft  light.  We 
naturally  reverence  what  we  do  not  know'';  and 
this  may  be  called  the  Celtic  century,  for  all  Eu- 
rope has  been  inundated  with  nonfenfe  about  the 
Celts.  When  we  come  to  the  truth  about  them, 
and  Time  always  draws  truth  out  of  the  well,  the 
Celtic  mift  will  vanifli,  or  become  a  mere  cloud. 

To  retum.  Caefar,  by  ihcwing  the  Celts  to  be 
confined  to  fuch  fmall  bounds,  palpably  marks 
that  other  nations  had  gained  groui>d  on  them,  fo 
as  to  confine  them  to  fuch  a  contraited  fp;^ce, 
.  And  in  his  fine  defcription  of  the  Gernru*vs  if. 
book  VI.  and  in  other  paflages,  he  (hews  them'  to 

^  Ignotis  reverentia  major.     Tadt, 

have- 
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liave  totally  dilSered  from  the  Celts.  What  peo* 
pie  then  were  they  ?  That  they  were  not  Sarmatse, 
all  know :  anil  the  only  other  people,  whom  the 
ancients  know  in  the  north-weft  ot  Europe,  were 
the  Scythse,  as  juft  (hewn.  It  follows  dien  that 
Acy  were  Scythae.  The  Greek  authors  had  cer- 
tainly acquired  fome  knowlege  of  Germany  two 
centuries  at  lead  before  Caefar,  for  he  fays, 
book  VI.  Germania  loca  circum  Hercyniam  Jilvam, 
fuam  Eratofibenif  et  auibufdam  Gracis,  fania  notam 
gffe  video,  quani  illi  Orciniam  appellant,  Volcde  Tec- 
Ufages  9ccuparunt.  And  we  (hall  fee  inftantly  that 
Dioionis  Siculus,  ^ne  of  the  befl  informed,  and 
inoft  judicious  of  the  Greek  hiflorians,  and  who 
wrote  after  Csefar's  difcoveries,  repeatedly  calls  all 
Germany,  even  to  the  furtheft  weft  and  north, 
Stytbia.  It  may  be  afked,  why  does  not  Ca^far 
call  the  country  Scythia  ?.  Why  this  new  appella- 
tion of  Germany  >  Be  it  anfwered,  that  another 
country  was  peculiarly  called  Scythia,  namely, 
Litde  or  Ancient  Scythia  on  die  Euxine*  And 
that  tho  the  Greeks  called  all  that  trad,  to  which 
die  Scythians  extended,  Scythia,, yet  thofe  Scy- 
thian nations  bore  dilTerent  names,  as  Thraces, 
Illyrians,  &c.  Gf  courfe  Casfar,  finding  the  Ger- 
mans fo  called  by  their  countrymen  of  Belgic 
Gaul,  gives  them,  moft  properly,  their  fpecifir, 
and  not  generic  name.  Nor  does  Cxfar  write  as 
a  geographer,  but  as  a  warrior:  he  fays  hot  a 
word  of  their  origin,  &c.  but  only  defcribes  their 
manners.  Tacitus,  in  Germ,  fpecially  informs, 
that  the  name  of  Germans  was  a. late  ones. 

6.    Diodorus  Siculus    was    cotemporary   with 
Julius  Caefar,  and  profited  by  his  difcoveries.    He 

t  It  is  worth  remark,  that  tliere  was  a  Perfian  people 
called  Tt^af^i^  GtrmoHf.  Herod.  I.  isj*  There  was  alfo  a 
Greek  one  called  Teutonic  in  Peloponnefus,  Pliny  IIL  8»  Stepbu 
tifz.  The  iame  Scythic  fpeech  produced  the  fame  appella- 
tiont* 

tells 
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tells  us,  lib.  V.  p-ss4*  i^dk.  Wefleling*)  that  the 
people  *^who  inhabit  the  inner  parts  above  Mar- 
fcilles,  and  at  the  Alps,  and  on  this  fide  the  Py- 
renees^ are  called  Celts.     But  those  who  inhabit 
BEYOND  the  Celtic  region,  and  the  parts  tpw^d 
the  SOUTH,  and  fituated  on  the  ocean ;  and  thoss 
toward  the  Jlercynian  mountains,  and  all  onward, 
even  to  Scythia  (xa/  "siranag  Tovg  s^fjg  fJLsy^i  7iig  Sxih 
6ia^)  are  called  Gauls.''    Wefleling  obferves,  that 
this  is  falfe,  becaufe  the  Romans  called  the  Celts 
alfp  Gauls.     But  Diodorus  no  doubt  knowing  Aat 
the  Celts  were  not  thofe  Gauls  celebrated  in  Ro- 
man hiftory,  but  quite  a  diftinft  people,  poflM"- 
iing  the  inner  or  further  part  of  Gaul,  he,  with 
propriety,  puts  them  as  different  nations.     By  the 
Celts  Diodorus  underftands  thofe  of  Cafar,  ex- 
tending   from    the  jiorth-weft  extremity  of  the 
Alps  above  Marfeilles,   into  the  inner  parts  of 
Gaul.     Thofe  beyond  the  Celts,  to  the  fouth  on 
the  ocean,  are  the  Aquitani,     Thofe  toward  the 
Hercynian  mountains,  and  onward  to  Scythia, 
are  the  Belgae.    His  Scythia  is  palpably  Genuany  2 
as  it  is  in  the  following  paflages.     "  They  (the 
Gauls)  are  very  fierce  on  the  north,  and  bordering 
on  Scythia  (xcci  ruv  rvj  ^vdia  ^Aj^gioxwpwv),  lb  that 
they  are  faid  to  devour  men,   as  thofe  Britons 
alfp  do  who  inhabit   Ireland.'*   //^.  V.  />.  355. 
Again,  fpeaking  of  amber  he  fays,  it  comes  diidSy 
iirom  an  iland  of  Scythia,  above  Gaul,  ti^j  Stcu^ 
6i(xg  n/ig  vTTsp  ttjv  TccKoiTiuv  :    ihid^  meaning  Baltia, 
or  Gleffaria,  as  the  above  quotations  from  Pliny 
(hew. 

7.  In  the  time  of  Tiberius,  about  20  years  after 
Chrifl,  lived  Strabo.  His  valuable  work  is  full 
of  the  Scyth®;  and  he  tells  us,  lib*  XI.  p.  507, 
id*  Cafaubon.  ATrovfjag  jU£v  inj  loig  TS-pogSoppoi^  Koivoog 

^og}tv9ag,  £kocMvv.  '  All  the  nations  toward  the  north- 
ern partS;  the  ancient  writers  call  Scythians,    and 

Celto- 
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Celro-Scyihi^s*'    "^  N<w  tho  iii  fpcaking  of  Afia, 

XL  4929  he  fays,  after  E{:^rtis,  that  lome  Sar- 

matse  there  wei^  Scytha,  yet  in  d^chbing  Europe 

he  diilinguiihes  between  the  Stjjtbic  and  Saitnatic 

nations.    Thvis  he  fays,  *'  above  die  Gecas,  aie 

i^e  Tyragetae,  and  abore  thefe  the  Jazyges  Sar- 

matse ;"  and  be  tells  m,  Ub*  VII.  that  Homer,  by 

his    Hippomolgi    and  Galaftophagi,    //.   XIII. 

means  the  Scythae  and  Sannatae*    So  that  by  the 

Scythians  he  means  not  the  San»at£.     In  book  I. 

he  fays,  the  earth  is  divided  into  four  parts,  to 

the  furtheft  ead  the  Indiam  dwell ;  to  the  furthefl; 

fouth  the  Ethiops ;  to  the  furtbeft  weft  the  Ceks  ; 

fo  the  ^artheft  north  the  Scythians.     And  Strabo 

knew  that  the  Scythe  of  Germany  were  the  Getse, 

for  book  VII.  p.  294.  he  fays   *  The  Suevi  hold 

the  fouth  fide  of  Germany  which  is  beyond  the 

Elbe*    After  them  lyes  the  region  of  die  Geise, 

narrow  on  the  fouth^  toward  the  ifter,  and  towar<i 

the  Hercynian  foreft,  part  of  wfeofe  mountains  it 

comprehoids,  but  extended  largely  to  the  nordi^ 

even  to  the  Tyragets.'    By  the  Getae  Strabo  pedf* 

pably  means  all  the  Germans  eaft  of  the  Elbe^ 

lumiely  the  Vandatiy  and  HermroneSy  and  B/ffiertue^ 

€^  Pliny,  being  three  c^  his  five  grand  diviiions  of 

the  Germans :  the  Bafterna^  zAvi^ly  ftretchiag  eaft 

to  the  rix'er  Tyras,    on    which    the    Tyragetae 

dwelled.      Strabo  alfo,  as  (hall  be  after  fhewn, 

places  Baftern^  in  Scandinavia..    Hence  it  is  cfeair 

that  Strabo  looked  on  thefe  three  grand  divifions 

of  tlie  Germa<n$  as  Getat^  Scythians,  or  Goths ; 

and  of  courfe  would  have  regarded  the  others  as 

fiich,    had  he  learned,   as  we  do  fi-om  Tacitus, 

that  the  whplf  G^mans  to  the  fiirtheft  extremity 

were  all  of  one  prigin,.  language,  and  manners. 

8^  M^ia  wrpte  abput  the  yeaa:  45.     He  diftin- 
guithes  the  Scythians  i(nd  Sarmatasy  and  gives  a 

^  Straba  fays,  lib.  !•  that  the  nap^s^  Celtiberi  and  Celto- 
fcytba>  comprehended,  thro  ignorance,  diftin<^  and  feparate 
nations  under  one  term.* 

feparatc 
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feparatr  chapter  on  each*  In  b.  IIL  chap.  5,  he 
telb  lis  that  the  no|theni  Scyth^^  were  called 
Sekay  a  name  no  where  elfe  to  be  found ;  and 
ch.  6.  he  tells  us,  flhile  Belcarum  liitm  oppqfifa  eji^ 
^  Xhulc  is  oppofite  to  the  fhore  of  the  Belcae/ 
So  that  in  his  opinion  the  Scythians  held  Scandi- 
navia, oppofite  to  which  Thule  is  placed  by  all 
the  ancients. 

9.  Piiny,  the  natural  hiftorian,  wrote  in  Vefpa- 
£an's  time,  about  70  years  after  Chrift.  In  his 
fourth  book,  ch.  12,  he  tells  us,  that  the  Scythian 
nations,  including  die  Sarmatse,  ftretched  ail  along 
^e  north,  and  north^weft  of  the  Danube;  and 
then  adds  the  following  memorable  and  def ifive 
fentence.  Before  reading  it,  let  us  recoiled  that 
Fliny  prefixes  to  his  immortal  work  the  contents . 
of  each  book;  and  a  lift  of  the  authors  ufed  in 
that  book,  from  which  it  appears  that  his  reading 
was,  as  his  nephew  informs  us,  infinite.  No  wri! 
ter  in  all  antiquity  ever  had  fuch  exuberance  of 
information ;  and  the  queftion  could  not  be  fub- 
mitted  to  a  more  able  arbiter.    Hear  his  verdiA.; 

SCYTHARUM  NOMEK  USQj7£(^;AQy£  TRANSIT  IN 
5ARMATAS,  ATQUC  GERMAKOS.  VEC  ALUS  P|LISCA 
1I.LA  DURAVIT  APPILLATIO,  QSTAM  QJTI,  EXTREMt 
PENTIUM   HARUM,    IGNOTI    PROPE    CETERIS   MOR<» 

TAtiBUS  DEGUNT.  7be  name  of  Scythians  is  every 
wiere  changed  to  that  of  Sarmata^  and  GermanSm 
Jior  has  that  ancient  appellation  continuedjfaveto  the 
meft  dijiant  of  tbefe  twQ  nations,  who  live  almojl 
unknown  to  other  mortals.  The  Sarpiats,  as  above 
explained,  were,  by  fome  lefs  informed  ancients^ 
regarded  as  a  nation  of  the  Scythse ;  for  before 
Ptolemy's  time,  who  wrote  near  a  century  aftec 
Pliny,  litde  intelligence  bad  been  got  about  the 
Sarmatx,  a  people  who  occupied  a  country  as  large 
as  all  the  Scytliian  pofieffions  put  together.  Their 
language  was  totally  different,  as  the  Slavonic  is 
from  the  Gothic  pr  Scythic  of  IJlphilas.  But 
Z  fome 
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(brae  Greek  writers  knowing  that  the  Scythse  ex- 
tended all  over  the  north-wdtt  of  Europe,  had  con- 
fidered  the  Sarmats  alfo  as  a  Scythic  nation.     The 
name  of  Scythians,  given  to  the  Sarmatas,  was  but 
a  Vulgar  inaccuracy,   as  we  terra  the  Americans 
Weft-Indians.    Diftant  objefts  become  indiftinft, 
and  their  appellations  of  courfe  inaccurate.     Yet, 
tho  wrong  in   denominating  the  Sarmata^  Scy- 
thians,   the  ancients  knew  they  were    perfedJy 
right  in  giving  that  name  to  the  Gei'mans,  after 
they  had  difcovered  that  the  Sarmata^  were  quite 
a  different  race  from  the  Scythians ;   feeing  that 
the  German  language  and  manners  proved  them 
the  fame  people  with  the  ancient  Scythians  on 
the   Euxine.     This  is   clear  even  from   Strabo, 
who  calls  the  Germans  Getac,  as  juft  (hewn ;  and 
from  all  the  Greek  writers  after  Ptolemy,   who 
name  the  Germans  Scythae.  '  For  the  whole  Ger- 
man nations  were  called  Scythians  or  Goths  in 
the  fourth  century ;  as  the  vaft  German  divifion 
of  the  Vindi/i  (or  Vandalij  as  fome  MSS.)  of  Pliny, 
xhtStievij  Jng/iy  Lsngobardi,  of  Tacitus,  &c.  &c. 
&c«  are  uniformly  called  Scythians  or  Goths  after 
that  time.     For  that  the  Greeks  denominated  all 
thefe  nations  Scythians,   whom  the  Latins  called 
Goths,  has  been  amply  demonftrated  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  effay.     The  reader  is  requefted  to 
aptend  to  this  important  circumftance,  for  if  he 
falls  into  the  vulgar  delujGon  of  the  Goths  being  a 
paltry  tribe  of  Germany,   or  of  Scandinavia,  he 
will  err  prodigioufly.      The  Latin  name  Goths, 
and  Greek  term  Scythians^  belong  to  the  whole 
barbaric  nations  from  die  Cafpian  to  the  Adriatic, 
eaft  and  fouth,  to  the  Britifli  channel  weft,   and 
Scandinavia,  and  river  Clironus  or  Niemen,  north 
and  north  eaft.     The  Sarmatse  are  by  all  writers 
after  Ptolemy  placed  on  the  northreaft  of  the  Scy- 
thsc,  in  prefent  Poland  and  Ruffia ;  and  marked 
as  a  feparate  and  pe^culiai>  great  people.    It  .was 

from 


£r<^m  the  vsft  p^uis  ^GetU,  Gqi^j^^  ^  AMiOttt 
Scythia,  ^^oi  Gmmny^  th«  therud^r  Q^xk^ 
fpred  oyer  Europei  oa  tioe  fall  of  the  Roiqan 
^npire;  a^  aot  Irom  ^e  bleak  eod  defert 
jiioimtaiDS  of  Scandinavia)  @r  fiK>A  xioe  liosb 
diflxift  in  Germany,  as  childifhly  dreaiwd. 
,  To  produce  all  the  other  ancient  authorities, 
that  the  Germans  were  Scythae,  would  fwell  this 
traft  to  a  ,folio  volume  ;  and  what  are  given  will* 
it  is  believed,  fully  fuffice.  Tacitus  thinks  the 
Germans  indigenes,  for  a  reafon  which  has  de* 
fervedly  excited  laughtet^,  namely,  that  all  the 
ancient  migrations  were  by  fea,  not.  by  land! 
As  if  the  inhabitants  of  fuch  a  region  as  Germany 
could  be  tranfported  by  fea,  like  the  little  Colo- 
nies of  antiquity  !  He  adds,  that  no  nation  would 
proceed  from  better  climates  to  people  fuch  a 
country ;  forgetting^  as  M.  Brotier  juftly  remarks, 
that  neceffity  and  f^curity  are  the  parents  of  bar- 
baric population.  The  Norwegians  have  peopled 
Iceland,  and  planted  Greenland.  But  the  mi- 
jacles  of  Vefpaiian,  the  tale  of  the  phoenix,  and 
fuch  remarks  as  thefe,  only  fhew  that  man  is 
compofed  of  inconfiftency,  and  that  the  ftrongeft 
on  fome  occafions,  are  die  weakeft  on  others :  as 
the  only  fublime  hiftorian  who  ever  wrote  could 
fometimes  fink  moft  profoundly  from^his  eleva- 
tion. It  can  even  be  (hewn  from  Tacitus,  that  the 
Germans  were  Scythje,  for  we  have  remains  of 
the  language  of  feveral  nations  he  mentions  in 
Germany,  and  thefe  remains  are  Sc5rthic  or  Go- 
thic, as  is  the  whole  German  language  at  this 
day.  He  himfelf,  tho  he  diftinguiflies  the  Ger- 
man fpeech  and  manners  from  thofe  of  the  Celts 
and  SarmatsB,  in  the  moft  direft  terms,  yet  no 
where  diftinguilhes  them  from  thofe  of  the  Daci, 
^s  he,  with  the  Romans,  calls  thefe  Getae  who 
bordered  on  Germany.  It  may  be  faid,  the 
GetsB  might  be  a  Gerrnan  emigration,  as  well 
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n  die  contrary;  but  SLgnnA  this  are  all  t!he 
ancients,  as  every  page  of  this  work  witnefles, 
for  they  all  ftate  the  Scythians  to  have  proceecled 
fiom  tne  eaft  to  the  weft;  and  the  whole  tenor  of 
that  progrefB  is  marked  anddiftinft,  from  Pcrfia 
to  Britain. 
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CHAPTER      IV. 


The  Germans  were  Scytba,    THIRD  GRAND 
JRGUMENT:  Frm  Similar  Manners. 


IT  muft  be  remarked,  before  proceeding  to  tlic 
third  and  lail  claTs  of  arguments^    namely, 
thofe  arifing  from  fimilarity  of  manners,  that  it  is, 
of  all  others,    the  moft  uncertain.      For  fimilar 
ilages  of  fociety  will  produce  like  manners  among 
all  mankind.     A  fpecies  of  men,  capable  of  th& 
utmoft  progrefs  that  fociety  affords,  will,  in  it's 
original  fiate,  be  on  a  level  with  another  {pecies, 
incapable  of  any  progrefs  at  all.    Did  we  fuppofc 
parallel  cuftoms  proofs  of  identic  nations,    the 
lavages  of  North  America  are  the  fame  widi  the 
ancient  Germans  defcribed  by  Tacitus.     But  as, 
on  the  other  hand,  diiEmilar  manners  might  ^gue 
againft  the  famenefs  of  nations,  proofs  fhall  here 
be  produced  of  perfeft  fimilarity  in  thofe  of  the 
fouthern  Sc3rthians,  and  thofe  to  the  furtheft  north, 
of  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  after  thus  warning 
the  reader  not  to  rely  too  much  on  this  point ; 
which,  were  it  fully  proved,  would  prove  nothing 
to  a  cool  enquirer.    But  full  and  irrefragal?le  ar- 
guments that  the  Germans  were  Scythse  or  Goths, 
having  already  been  fubmitted,  this  article  may 
be  confidered  as  only  a  diverfion  after  the  taik  is 
done.    Yet,  as  this  is  no  work  of  amufement,   let 
us  pafs  this  relaxed  part  with  a  few  hafty  hints. 

K2  ruiRD 
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THIRD  GRAND  ARGUMENT.     The  Germam 
were  Scytbafromjimlar  Mamurs^ 


Herodotus,'  in  his  fourth  book,  ch.  59  to  Sz, 

gives  us  a  long  account  of  the  manners  of  the  Scy- 
IX ;  and  a  peculiar  happinefs  feems  to  have  at- 
tended this  ravoured  nation,  for  Tacitus  has  de- 
fcribed  thofe  of  their  dcfcendants  the  Germans; 
fo  that  the  clearcft  fpkndor  is  thrown  on  the  fub- 
jeft.  To  run  a  parallel  would  fwell  this  eflay  Ur  a 
vaft  fize,  and  they  are  {q  like  that  they  need  only 
be  referred  to.  Wormius,  Bartholin,  and  other 
northern  antiquaries,  have  remarked,  that  the  de- 
fcription  given  of  the  Scjrtha  by  Herodotus,  ap- 
plies pcrfeftly  to  the  Goths  of  their  country,  even 
down  to  a  late  age.  The  chief  difference  arifes 
merely  from  a  local  circumftance.  It  is  that  the 
axicient  Scythr  on  the  Euxine,  defcribed  bv  He- 
rodotus, had  found  their  fine  breed  of  rerfian. 
horfos  dirive  equally  well  in  their  fertile  poffcflions, 
on  the  temperate  ihores  of  the  Euxine ;  while,  in 
Germanv  and  Scandinavia,  the  cold  was  then  too 
fcvere  for  that  fouthem  race,  and  the  indigenal 
breed  was,  as  Tacitus  ftatcs,  very  fmall.  Hence 
the  Ancient  Scythe  were  chiefly  cavalry;  while 
the  Germans  and  Scandinavians  had  little  or  no 
cavalry.  This  difference  was  a  ncccflTary  effcft  of 
climate ;  and  infers  no  diftjnftion  in  the  people, 
any  more  than  the  different  life  led  by  the  Britifh 
in  the  Eaft  Indies,  from  what  they  ufe  here,  dc- 
ftroys  the  identity  of  the  people.  In  Iceland  the 
Norwegians  differed  prodigioufly  in  manners  irom 
thofe  in  Normandy,  Calabria,  or  Sicily.  But  to 
inftance  a  few  particulars  of  fimilar  Manners  in  the 
ScythsB  and  Germans. 

I.  Dsmjiic 
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I.  Dmejlic  Lifi.  'Both  Scytha?  and  Germans 
lived  by  hunting,  pafturage^  and  rapine  \  Bath 
had  a  few  agriailtural .  natic»is :  but  the  tilled 
ground,  as  the  paftoraU  belonged  to  the  commu*- 
nity,  or  tribe ;  and  they  qiiittttl  it  at  the  year% 
end  to  move  to  another-  Herodotus  obferves 
that  thefe  Scythat,  who  were  agricultors,  did  not 
nfe  the  corn'  for  bread,  but  parched  it  over  the 
lire ;  that  is,  as  Pelloutier  well  explains,  in  order 
to  ufe  it  in  broth,  and  for  ale  :  fo  Tacitus  of  the 
Germans.  They  drank  out  of  horns  %  (b  the 
Germans ;  or  out  of  the  fcuUs  of  enemies  *,  fo  the 
Germans.  Ale  and  meed  were  the  drink  of  the 
Thracian  Scythians  4,  and  thofe  of  Scandinavist. 
Both  drank  healths ;  and  drank  before  entering  oh 
bufinefs*.  Both  nations  burned  their  illuftrious 
dead,  and  buried  their  afhes  in  urns,  under  hil- 
Iocs  or  tumuli '.  Both  went  almoft  naked,  ufing 
only  a  (kin  of  fome  wild  beaft  to  cover  them  in 
winter.  The  chiefs  and  rich  of  both  nations  ufed 
a  clofe  tunic,  and  breeches  K  The  Thracian  Scy* 
thians  pricked  and  ftained  their  bodies  ^  j  fo  did 
nations  in  Germany  'j  nay,  the  Bclgsfc  of  Britain  S 
and  the  Piks  of  ^lorway  and  Scotland  ^ 

*  See  Herodotus,  Uh.  iv.  and  Tacitus  im  Germanidf  paf- 
fim. 

^  Xenophon,  fixp.  Cyri,  lib.  tL  et  vii.  Gfl»far  d«  Belt 
Gal).  VI.  Fragm.  IJiodori  Skuli  in  Excerpt.  Valefii,  jx  a$S. 
Tacit.  Germ.  J^ntiqtu^ii  Septtnu  Wontiius,  Bartholin^  &d 
Theopompus  obferved  that  the  kings  of  the  Pconianft  had  of 
thofe  horns  which  held  three  or  four  (]imrt9.  Athcn.  xi, 
P'  3({*  Pliny  xi.  37*  Athenasus,  lib.  iv.  iays,  that  «^«^«i, 
four  OH*  dnnif  which  properly  iigiiiiies  h»ru  ihi  liquor^  cane 
from  the  ancient  Greeks  their  drinking  in  horns. 

c  This  gratiiied  both  hntury  and  revenge.  See  a  late  tt* 
ample  in  raol.  Waracf. 

«  Mi>«f«    See  Prifcus  io  Excerpt,  p.  5?. 

«  Xenophon,  £xpt  Cyri  vi.  &  vii.  So  the  FcrfiaAS»  He* 
rodot.  lib.  i. 

'  Herodot.  Tacit.  &c. 

t  Herodot.  vii.  64.  Tacit,  in  jC^mn.  kt.  The  Tunic  was 
the  ctac^ia^  which  Die  fays  was  cloic  as  a  eoriblet. 

♦»  Herodot.  v,     Strabo,  &c.  '  The  Arii.  Tacit. 

^  Csfar  de  EeII»  Gall»  ^  Herodian.  Claudian.  &c. 

K  3  a.  Reli* 
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z.RtUgim.  Herodotus^ fayjs,  v.  7.  "  All  the 
kings  and  pcop}e  pf  Thrace  worihip  Mercury 
chiefly.  They  (wear  by  his  name,  and  believe 
themfeives  his  progeny.'^  The  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  applied  the  names  of  their  own  deities  to 
tKdR?  <^  barbaric  nation^,  as  die  fmalleft  attribute 
pf  d)e  idol  led  thetn.  if  a  rude  itnage  held  a 
fcepter,  it  was  Jupiter  :  if  a  purf^,  Mercury ;  if  a 
fword,  Mars.  Hence  great  confufion ;  for  what 
denoted  one  attribute  with  the  Greeks  ajid  Ro^ 
mans  might,  with  the  barbaric  nations^  mark 
quite  anpdier,  as  nothing  admits  of  various  inter-, 
pretation  more  thaii  fymbol.  Tacitus  fays  of  the 
Germans,  credunt  Tuiftmem  deum  terra  fditum  et 
fiiuni  Mannum,  originem  gentis,  conJitorefque.  He- 
rodotus gives  the  god  a  Greek  name,  becaufe,  in 
fome  fymbol,  he.refembled  Mercury.  The  Gothic 
hiflorians  draw  all  their  kings  from  Odin,  Paulus 
Wamefridus  Hift.  Langob.  fays  JVodariy  quern  ad^ 
je£la  Utera  Gf^o^an  duiperunt,  ipfe  efi  qui  apud  Hc- 
snanos  Merc^rius  dicitur,  it  ab  univerjis  Germanic 
pofulis  ift  d^us  adoratur.  But  the  Gothic  mytho- 
logy being  only  traditional,  aqd  no  temples  nor 
flatues  being  found  among  them,  (ill  a  late  pe^ 
jriod,  Odin  became  the  god  of  war,  and  a  fabu- 
lous hero,  who,  as  the  Sagas  agree,  led  the  Goth? 
iirom  Scythia  on  the  Danafler,  or  Tyras,^  into 
Scandinavia.  This  fable  fliews  the  univerfal  tradi- 
pon  of  ^eir  origin;  bijt  Odin  was  merely  the 
name  pf  a  deity,  or  r^her  an  epithet,  and  they 
who  fpeak  gravely  of  him  as  an  hero  are  de- 
ceived. It  was  Odin,  Mars,  literally  war,  that 
ppened  their  progrefs  intq  the  wilds  of  Scandina- 
via. The  Gothic  mythology  has  been  weakly 
handled,  but  might,  by  a  complete  parallel,  be 
fhewn  tb  be  the  ancient  Grecian.  The  Greek 
gods  were  the  progeny  of  Cselus  and  Terra, 
Mannus,  or  Man,  was  defcended  of  the  gods, 
^r  in  the  hymns  afcribed  to  Orpheus,  the  Greeks  ^ 
^T^  called  their  progeny  :  and  fo  the  Greek  po^t 
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quoted  by  Saint  Paul,  fays  men  ai^  the  offspring 
of  Jove.  The  ancient  Germans  had  akb  a  Mars, 
and  a  Hercules,  as  Tacitus  fays.  The  former,  it 
is  likely,  was  Odin,  and  Warnefrid  may  be  mif- 
taken :  the  later  was  Thor,  femous  in  the  Edda 
and  Vokifpa  for  his  ftrength.  But  he  was  the  Ju- 
piter, or  chief  god,  of  northern  mythology.  In 
Taft,  «ven  the  Greek  mythology  i$  a  mafs  of  con- 
iufion,  as  all  traditional  matters  muft  be,  and  the 
feveral  mythologifts  differ  radically  in  the  moft 
^ITential  points  :  no  wonder  then  that  the  Gothic 
is  embarraffed,.  The  febles  of  Tirefias,  of  Proteus, 
and  other  fmall  Greek  tales,  may  be  traced  in 
<j!othic  traditions'".  The  Goths  confulted  the 
iieart  of  vidiims  ;  had  oracles ;  had  fibyls ;  had  a 
Venus  in  Freya ;  a  Neptune  in  Nocken ;  Parcse 
in  the  Valkyriarn.  The  Scythians  worfliipped 
Mars,'  whofe  fymbol,  for  they  had  no  images, 
was  a  pile  of  fwords.  Herodotus  IV.  59.  fays, 
they  believed  the  Earth  wife  of  Jupiter.  Tacitus 
tells  that  the  Suevi  worihipped  Hertha,.  or  the 
Earth. 

3.  Government.  Herodotus  was  unhappily  no 
politician,  and  is  quite  mute  concerning  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Scythae.  Nor  do  i  find  in  all 
antiquity,  any  defcription  of  the  Scythic  conftitu- 

^  Olau»  Magn.  Hb.  lii.  Torf.  Hift.  Norv.  lib.  i. 
*  ^.ee  Bartholin,  Wonpius,  Mallet^  &c.  ^^/^  was  a  name 
for  the  Supreme  Being,  zs  yave.  pryads,  Satyrs,  and  the 
whole  beings  of  Greek  and  Roman  fuperdition^  may  be 
found  in  the  Scandinavian  creed.  Superftition  is  rooted  and 
permanent.  Fairies,  and  the  other  fcenery  of  romance, 
were  not  brought  jnto  Europe  by  the  Crufades,  as  fuperfici- 
^lly  imagined ;  but  belong  to  Icelandic  fagas,  written  before 
the  Crufades.  Tournaments  exifled  in  all  ages  of  the  Goths. 
The  Lmlus  7rojanu/  of  the  Romans  was  ot  them.  Ifodor. 
.Chron.  Goth,  mentions  them  as  the  favorite  diverfions.of  the 
■  potbs.  See  Procop«  iii.  Ennod.  paneg.  Sec.  A  fragment 
of  Varro  fliews  them  known  to  the  Germans  and  German 
Gauls.  In  the  Edda  daily  tourneys  to  outrance  are  the  amnie<« 
ment  of  the  gods.  The  Greeks  had  tournaments,  and  armed 
dances ;  as  were  the  Salian  Armiluftria  of  Rome.  Varro  de 
JLinj}.  Lat.  v.  49. 

K  4.  tions. 
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tions,  fcrthat  tke  fWU  light  wd  redeire  firom  Tadtui 
iX)ncemiog  tboft  of  t&  Genxtaas  cannot  be  for^ 
mally  pftraUeled  with  thofe  of  their  Scythic  anccf* 
wn^  ThcGiteka  h«V6been  fhewti  tp  be  Scythse: 
kt  U6  therefore  dornre  a  few  rays  iBrom  ti^m.  Fa^ 
miiy  fpyenwxnt  is  ah^ys  asr^l^nitic,  of  father 
lUid  mother,  as  Lod^e  fhews.  But  as  a  fanaily 
diffen  widely  from  a  cotnmuaity,  and  as  the  later 
B  compofed  of  many  of  the  former^  the  ariilocmcy 
of  fiunilj  became  tnftandy  democracy,  b^  the  &* 
thtn  of  nmilies  direftinjz  piublic  affairs  by  joint  coua*- 
{^  Thus  it  is  demqoArable  that  deoKxxacy  is  the 
moft  ancient  form  of  government,  for  the  very  idea 
of  a  king  is  unknown  to  early  fockty.  In  war  one 
leader  was  of  necefiky  chofcn ;  and  he,  in  many 
infbmces,  confirmed  his  power  fo  as  to  becomea 
king.  Had  there  been  no  wars,  there  would  have 
peen  no  kings  :  and  the  mythology  of  all  kings 
bein^  defected  of  the  god  of  w^  is  plain  truth. 
But  It  has  nqt  yet  been  reinarked,  that,  in  ourly 
Society,  even  monarchy  is  democtaticaL  The 
king  is  but  one  of  the  people.  In  the  Greek 
heroic  ages  there  were  kings,  becaofc  there  had 
been  wars,  yet  the  people  was  free  even  to  licence^ 
Dr*  Gillies  has,  in  the  lecond  chapter  of  his  hif- 
fory  of  Greece,  made  a  formal  parallel  between 
the  Greek  government  of  thofe  timejs,  and  that 
pf  the  Gennans,  tbo  he  fufpeded  not  the  red 
caufe  of  that  identity,  namely,  that  they  were  all 
one  people.  He  well  obferves  that  in  freedom  of 
debate  in  the  public  aflemblies,  and  the  privileges 
pf  liberty  being  preferved  to  the  meaneft  fubjeft, 
?^nd  oth^r  ppincsj  there  is  a  perfeft  refemblance. 
The  only  difference  he  marks  isj  that  beauty  of 
the  Greek  charafter,  priefl  and  king  being  united 
in  one  perfon.  Yet  the  earlieft  Greeks  had  fepa- 
jute  priefts,  and  augurs,  as  the  Germans  ;  fb  that 
^his  can  hardly  be  called  a  difference-  J^ni 
l^mong  die  Scandinavians  in  Iceland,  the  prieft 
W^  allb  th<?  magiftrate,  and  offered  facrifice  in 
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the  midft  of  the  jtidici^  circle  of  timet  before  he 
Iktojudge* 

The  Fcndsd  Sjrftem  ha$  been  treated  of  by 
*tnaii]r  writers,  but  fo  uncommon  a  quality  is  pe- 
netration, that  all  of  them  to  this  day  have  con** 
founded  two  ^^id  divifipns  in  it's  h^ory,  which 
are  totally  dimmilar,  Thefe  divifions  are,,  i  •  The 
Feodal  Syi^em.  ±.  The  Corrupted  Feudal  Syf- 
tern.  The  former  extends  from  the  earlieil  account 
of  time,  thro  the  early  hiftory  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  till  the  prcgrefs  of  fociety  ch^iged  the 
mamiers  of  thefe  nations :  and  thro  the  early  hif- 
tory  of  tlie  Goths  and  Germans  who  overturned 
jthe  Roman  empire,  down  to  the  eleventh  century. 
At  this  period  commences  the  Corrupted  F'eudal 
Syftem,  and  lads  tilt  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
the  Feudal  Syftem  began  after  it's  corruption  to 
idiflblve  quite  away.  The  Corruption  of  the  Feu* 
dal  Syftem  took  place  foon  after  the  petty  king- 
doms; <^  the  former  ages  were  united  into  great 
monarchies,  as  the  heptarchies  in  Ekigland  be- 
came fub^eft  to  Our  monarch ;  and  fo  in  other 
countries.  This  corruption  is  no  more  the  feudal 
fyflem  th^i  any  other  corruption  is  the  fubftance 
preceding  corruption,  that  is  quite  the  leverfe: 
and  yet,  fuch  is  modem  fuperficiality,  that  it  has 
been  termed  The  Feudal  Syftem,  kut  s^ox^  i  and 
all  writers  cftimate  the  Feudal  Syftem  by  it*s  cor- 
luption  only,  juft  as  if  we  (hould  judge  of  a  re- 
public by  ^  it's  ccHiditipn  when  changed  into  an 
ariftocracy !  About  the  Eleventh  century,  by  the 
change  of  fmall  kingdoms  into  one  great  mo- 
narchy, and  by  a  concatenation  of  other  caufes, 
which  it  would  require  a  volume  to  detail,  the 
Feudal  Syftem  corrupted,  (and  corrupti^  optimi 
pefftma)  into  H  ftate  of  ariftocratic  tyranny,  and 
oppreffion.  Before  that  period  no  fuch  matter 
can  be  found.  The  greateft  caufe  was,  that  no- 
bility and  eftates  annexed  were  not  hereditary  till 
fl^at  time,  fo  that  the  great  were  kept  in  perpetual 

awe  J 
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awe;  and  that  check  was  removed^  before  the 
cities  had  attained  fuch  privileges  and  powers^  as 
to  balance  the  nobility.  In  Ancient  Greece  and 
Italy,  confined  fpots,  cities  were  fix)m  the  firft  the 
grand  receptacles  of  fociety.  To  the  want  of  ci- 
ties the  fubjeftion  of  the  people  to  their  lords, 
and  all  the  Corrupt  Feudal  Syitem  is  owing.  To 
cities  the  ruin  ot  that  Corrupted  Feudal  Syftem 
(generally  called  the  Feudal  Syftem),  is  folely  to 
be  afcribed.  Of  the  Corrupted  Feudal  Syftem  no- 
thing (hall  be  added  here ;  as  it  commenced  at  a 
late  period,  and  is  foreign  to  my  work  ;  fave  one 
or  two  remarks  on  Chivalry,  an  inftitution  quite 
mifunderflood.  It  was  fo  heterogeneous  to  the 
Feudal  Syftem,  that,  had  the  later  lafted  pure, 
diivalnr  would  never  have  appeared.  But  as  it  is 
often  to  decreed  that,  out  of  the  corruption  of  a 
CQoftitution^  a  remedy  fpr  that  corruption  fprings, 
(uch  was  die  cafe  with  chivalry,  an  inftitution 
which  does  honour  to  hucpan  nature^  The  knight- 
hood was  not  hereditary,  but  an  honour  of  perfo- 
•  nal  worth.  It's  pofTeflbrs  were  bound  to  help 
Ae  oppreffcd,  and  curb  the  tyrannic  fpirit  of  the 
hereditary  great,  thofe  giants  of  power,  and  of 
romance.  Had  the  ridicule  of  Cervantes  appeared 
.  three  centuries  fooner,  we  muft  have  bnmded  him 
as  the  greateft  enemy  of  fociety  that  <ever  wrote. 
As  it  is,  a  fenfible  French  writer  ^  well  obferves, 
that  it  now  begins  to  be  queftioned  whether  his 
book  be  not  worthy  of  execration.  AH  profeffions 
have  their  foibles ;  but  ridicule  ought  never  to  be 
.  exerted  againft  the  benefit  of  fociety.  Cervantes 
envied  the  fuccefs  of  the  romances ;  but  ought  nqt 
to  have  derided  an  inftitution  fo  beneficial,  \)q- 
caufe  even  fables  concerning  it  had  the  fortune  to 
delight  his  cotemporaries.     But  to  giv^  a  remark 

^  M.  Le  Grand,  in  his  curious  and  amufing  Fabliaux  itft 
Ctiies  du  xii.  it  du  xiiL  Steele  (tranflated  into  modern  French) 
Paris  178 1,  5vol8.i2v»^. 

or 
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or  two  on  the  genuine  Feudal  Syftem  which  was 
purely  democratic,  as  the  corrupted  was  arifto*- 
cratic, 

M.  D*Hancarville  ^  rather  fancifully  dates  the 
feudal  fyfteni  from  the  firft  Scythic  empire,  for 
Juftin  fays,  His  igitur  Afia  per  mille  quingentos  an* 
nos  vEcriGALis  fuif ;  *  Alia  was  tributary  to  them 
for  one  thoufand  five  hundred  years :'  and  efpeci- 
ally  Jfiam  perdomitam  veSHgakm  fecere  modico  iri^ 
butOy  magis  in  titulum  imperii  quam  in  vi^ori^  pra- 
tnium.  This  lad  paliage  is  a  definition  of  homage : 
and  the  feudal  fyfltem  was  that  of  thePerfians,  who 
were,  and  are,  Scythae  or  Goths,  as  ancient  au-  - 
thors,  and  their  own  fpeech,  teftify.  Xenophon  * 
tells  us  that,  when  the  younger  Cyrus  came  to 
Cilicia,  he  was  met  by  Epyaxa,  the  beautifiil  wife 
of  the  fatrap,  who,  according  to  the  euftom  of 
the  eaft,  prefented  her  acknowleged  liegelord  and 
fuperiop  with  gold,  filver,  and  other  precious  gifts* 
Indeed  the  feudal  fyftem,  about  which  fo  much 
noife  is  made,  is  the  natural  fruit  of  conqueft, 
and  is  as  old  in  the  world  as  conqueft.  A  terri^ 
tory  is  acquired,  and  the  ftate,  or  die  general,  be- 
flows  it  on  the  leaders,  and  foidiers,  on  conditioa 
of  military  fervice,  and  of  tokens  acknowleging 
gratitude  to  the  donors.  It  was  known  in  the 
Greek  heroic  ages.  It  was  known  to  Lycurgus, 
^r  all  the  lands  of  Sparta  were  held  on  military 
tenure.  It  was  known  to  Romulus,  when  he  re- 
gulated Rome.  It  was  known  to  Auguftus,  when 
he  gave  lands  to  his  veterans,  on  condition  th^t 
their  fons  (hould,  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  do  mili- 
tary fervice.  The  reafon  it  did  not  preponderate 
and  corrupt  in  Greece  and  Rome  was,  that  it  was 
ftifled  by  the  neceflary  efFeds  of  cities, .  as  above- 
meintioned.     In  Perfia,  where  there  were  no  cities 

f  Recherches  fur  les  arts  de  la  Grecej  LondrtSy   1785,    z 
tomes,  4^^. 
I  De  Expcd.  Cyri,  lib.  I. 

of 
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of  any  power  or  privile^e^  it  preponderated  and 
corrupted  at  an  early  period. 

The  feudal  fyftem,  whether  in  its  original  dc- 
ittocracy)  or  corrupted  into  ariflocracy^  muft  limit 
the  power  of  kings ;  for  men  who  hold  their  pof- 
fcffioos  on  military  fervice,  muft,  of  courfe^  have 
arms  in  their  hands  :  and  even  in  abfolute  govern- 
ments the  foldicrs  are  free^  witnefs  the  pnetorian 
bonds  and  armies  of  imperial  Rome,  and  the 
Turki(h  janifaries.  By  the  feudal  fyftem  every 
man  held  arms,  and  freedom,  in  his  hands. 
Montefquieu  has  begun  his  account  of  the  feudal 
fyftem  with  that  of  the  ancient  Germans,  given  by 
Tnitus ;  and  prides  himfelf  in  leavii^  off  where 
ethers  b^an.  A  writer  more  profound  would 
leave  off  where  Montefquieu  begins* 

The  ideas  of  moft  writers  concerning  the  Eng- 
liih  conftitution  are  extremely  (hallow.  It  was  not 
fimnd,  as  Montefquieu  ftates^  in  the  woods  of 
Gemmny.  It  peculiarly  belongs  to  a  paftoral 
Hate  of  fociety,  as  may  be  inferred  from  Montef- 
quieu himfelf  ^  The  Scythic  progrefs  may  aimoft 
be  traced  by  fimilar  forms  (^  government  prevail- 
ing ;  and  it  mi^t  be  argued  from  this,  that  it 
was  the  conftitution  even  of  the  firft  Scydiic  em- 
fire.  To  England  it  muft  have  come  with  the 
Belsae ;  for  from  Tacitus  we  know  that  it  was  that 
of  all  the  Germans^  and  the  Belgae  were  Gemians. 
It  is  found  wherever  the  Goths  went*  In  the 
woods  of  Germany  every  man  had  a  voice ,  in  the 
general  council  ^  This  was  when  every  man  had 
no  trade,  fave  that  of  foldier :  but  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced flate  of  fociety  other  occupations  arofe, 
upon  which  men  fubfifted,  and  could  not  neglect 
to  attend  to  public  bufinefs.  They  therefore  lodked 
on  the  chiei^'  who  had  nothing  elfe  to  doj  as  their 


'  Efprit  des  Loisr,  liv.  nxx, 

'  De  minoribus  rebus  pf incipes  coDfultaAt ;    de  majoribiis 
pMiiis*    Tacit*  Germ. 

1  natural 
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natural  reprefenutives,  aod  left  public  bufinefs  to 
them.    During  this  ftage  of  fociety^  the  chiefiiy 
and  probi  bomines,  men  ot  raak  and  cbara^ri  were 
really  regarded  as  reprefentatives  of  the  cooimu- 
nity,,  as  implied  by  the  common  form  in  old 
laws,  ei  tota  c^mmunitas  regni  nojiriy  for  how  could 
the  community's  confent  be  fpecified,  fave  by  the 
peers  and  pmhi  homines,  who  reprefented  them  ? 
When  the  Goths  overturned  the  Roman  empire^ 
t)iey  had  a  iixt  averfion  tq  towns,  as  they  had  iov^ 
after ;  and  the  towns  were  left  in  poffcffion  of  the  ^ 
old  inhabitants,  who  could  hold  no  part  in  the 
conftitution  of  the  vidors*    It  is  thcrwre  ridicu^ 
lous  to  fuppofe  reprefentatives  of  towns*  In  a  third, 
and  lad  Aage,  diler^nce  of  occupations  had,  bf 
degrees,  introduced  tr4de;  and  trade  introduced 
towns  endued  with  piivilegcs  to  prote(3t  it,  or  ia 
other  words,  burghs.    Thefe,  we  are  told,  were 
ilrft  fouled  in  Germany ^^  in  the  tenth  century. 
In  other  countries  they  are  later.    Under  the  Ro- 
man empire  there  were  many  privileged  towns ; 
4^ut  their  privileges  were  annihilated  by  the  con- 
queft  of  the  Go3is,  who  bad  brought  from  their 
wood$  a  contempt  and  averfion  for  towns,  as  re-* 
ceptacles  of  vice  and  effeminacy.    When  in  ad- 
vanced fociety,  the  Gothic  yidors  allowed  privi^ 
le^ed  tx)wns,  or  burghs,  the  nobles  had  great  en- 
mity to  them,  and  coaftant  Cornells  with  the  citi- 
zens;  becaufe,  among  other  privileges,   a  flavc 
who  lived  a  year  and  day  in  a  burgh,  obtiuned  his 
freedom,  and  the  nobles  thus  loft  many  Oaves. 
Thu5  arofe  die  firft  difference  of  interefts  between 
lords  and  commons;   for  before  this  the  foriBCf 
had  been  regarded  as  natural  reprefentatives  of  dus 
latter.    Other  reprefentatives  were  of  comie  ae^ 
ceffary,  and  were  cpiilituted  accordingly. 

This  fecond  ftage,  when  the  peers  reprdTented 
the  commons,  has  miiled  fome,  becaufe  the  privi- 
leges of  the  commons  feem  to  them  to  have  iiept, 

.Mr. 
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Mr.  Hume,  who  knew  nothing  about  GoAs,  nor 
die  Gothic  conftitution,  and  who  is  fo  (hallow, 
dxat,  fiu*  from  reaching  the  bottom,  he  has  not 
reached  the  bottom  or  the  forface,  but  merely 
fkimmed  it's  top,  obferves  in  his  own  Life,  that 
it  is  ridiculous  to  look  on  the  Englilh  conftitution 
as  a  regular  plan  of  liberty  before  the  death  of 
Charles  I.  A  profound  remark  truly,  and  moft 
£^cious !  Is  it  a  regular  plan  now  ?  Did  regular 
plans  of  government  ever  exift,  fave  in  Utopias  ? 
HsLYt  not  all  governments,  fave  defpotifin,  been 
ever  totally  irregular  ?  While  a  man  has  life,  his 
polfe  muft  be  liable  to  irregularities ;  when  he  is 
dead,  it  is  regular  enough !  Error  muft  attend  free 
will ;  and  irregularity  free  government :  the  more 
irregular,  the  more  free,  as  m  the  Greek  democra- 
cies. Strange  that  Mr.  Hume  fhould  forget  his 
own  juft  remark,  "  Where  any  power  or  preroga- 
tive is  fiilly  and  undoubtedly  eftabliftied,  the 
exercife  of  it  pafles  for  a  thing  of  courfe,  and 
leadily  efcapes  the  notice  of  hiftory  and  annals.'^ 
Ejfaysy  Vol.  I.  p.  499.  This  was  the  cafe  with 
Ae  privileges  of  the  ^  commons  during  this  ob- 
fcurer  ftage.  Mr.  Hume's  hiftory  ftands  folely 
upon  a  fyttem,  and  it  is  th6  only  hiftof y  i  ever  met 
with  in  which  the  evidences  againft  are  utterly 
concealed,  and  paft  over  as  nonexiftent.  A  whig 
hiftory  would  be  as  ridiculous  as  a  tory  one :  the 
only  point  in  hiftory  is  to  narrate  fafts,  not  to 
build  fyftems,  for  human  affairs  are  never  fyfte- 
Riatic.  Our  old  hiftorians,  who  knew  nothing  of 
whig  or  tory  f3dftem-building,  knew  the  privileges 
of  the  commons  well.  Let  us  give  one  inftance, 
Aftd  that  from  the  middle  of  that  very  period  when 
the  privileges  of  the  commons  are  confidered  as 
afleep.  Roger  Hoveden,  who  wrote  about  1 1 90, 
iays,  that  on  the  death  of  Edwy,  king  of  the  Weft 
Saxons,  in  959,  Edgar,  king  of  Mercia,  was 
cleftcd  by  the  EngUfti  people  king  of  all  Eng- 
*  .  land, 
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land,     AB   OMNI     ANGLORUM    POPULO      ELECTTTS** 

And  he  was  the  very  firft  king  of  all  England ;  fo 
that  his  fucceffors  miift  abide  by  his  title,  and  any 
other  claim  is  that  of  ufurpation. 

5ut,  to  reflime  a  nfiore  immediate  confkler^tioii 
of  my  prefent  fubjeft,  i  hope  to  have  (bewn  from' 
Similarity  of  Manners ;  from  Ancient  Authorities  j 
and^  above  all,  from  that  infallible  argument^ 
Identity  of  Language ;  tliat  the  whole  German 
nations',  from  Getia  and  Dacia,  to  the  extremity 
of  Scandinavia,  were  Scythae  or  Godis.  And  every 
reader,  who  has  attended  to  the  procefs,  muft 
#ithj^r  deny  the  validity  of  arguments,  univerfaUy 
allowed  in  other  cafes  to  be  incontrovertible,  or 
aflent  that 

//  is  therefore  Hlfioric  Truth  y  that  the  ancient  Ger^ 
tnam  were  all  Scythians  or  Goths. 

A  queftion  remains,  At  what  time  the  Scythic 
population  may  have  reached  the  Rliine,  and 
Northweft  extremity  of  Scandinavia,  the  furtheft 
bounds  of  ancient  Germany  ?  Thrace,  Afia  Mi- 
nor, lUyricum,  Greece,  were  certainly  peopled 
with  Scythe  at  lead  1^00  years  before  Chrift; 
Italy  at  leaft  1 000.  Nations  that  fubfift  by  hunting 
and  pafturage,  as  the  barbaric  Scythse  require  ^ 
prodigious  extent  of  territoryto  afford  means  of  fub- 
fiftence ;  and  their  fpeedy  progrefs  and  population  we 
may  judge  of  from  thole  of  the  Tartars.  But  the 
German  Scytha?  had  their  way  to  fight  againft  the 
x^orthern  Celts,  a  hardy  race  of  men ;  and  a  vaft 
region  to  populate ;  fo  that  we  may  allow  a  very 

'  Rex  etiam  Weftfaxonum  Edwius,  qttatuor  annis  regni  fui 
|>era6)is,  €lefuD6his  Wiatonix,  in  novo  monafterio  eH  fepuitu^'t 
cujus  regnum  fuus  germanus,  -rex  Mercenfium  Edgarus,  ab 
omnl  Angionim  popub  ele6iu8  fuicepit,  diviiaqi^e  regna  ia 
unutn  copulavit.  Howden  an.  959.  p.  24.4.  apud  Scr^orss 
fBft  Bidam^  Londini,  i^q6yfcl,  Hovcden  thought  this  eveot 
io  'uDgorXMSAf  as  to  mark  it  by  mvxf  epochs* 

confi- 
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coofidonble  period  fw  their  pro^efs.  From  Hg-^ 
fodocuf ^  UiA  other  mdenis^  it  is  certaifi  that  tbe 
Scydbians  poflefled  Qermaniyf  nay  had  driven  the 
Celts  to  the  furdieft  weft  of  Gaul,  at  leaft  500  years 
before  our  tera*  And  there  are  reafoos  a»iiift: 
pladn^thia  event  at  a  much  remoter  period;  fo 
that  dus  nuty  fafely  be  confidered  as  bemg  as  near 
die  aeraaa  poffible  in  a  ca/e  pf  diis  nature. 

Before  dofing  this  chapter,  it  is  proper  to  add 
m  fewranacks  on  the  n^igrationB  of  Scythians  ^cm 
Germaay,  before  the  Chriitian  epoch.  Csefar  in<- 
forms  us^  that  the  Belgse,  the  greatd^t  and  mofl: 
valiant  part  of  the  Gauls,  were  Germans;  and 
•Strabo  confinm  this  account.  The  whole  Prwrn- 
€ia  Romanoruniy  or  Gallia  Braccatdj  was'^iib  p<^- 
fefled  by  Germans,  as  the  name  Braccata  (hews, 
for  breeches  were  the  peculiar  badge  of  the  Scy- 
thse.  Csefar  indeed  inftrufts  us,  that  the  Celts, 
or  old  Gauls,  were  bounded  by  the  Seine  on  the 
north,  and  Garonne  on  the  fbuth.  The  learned 
and  judicious  Schoepflin «  has  fbfficiently  (hewn 
That  the  name  of  Celts  was  reftrided  to  the  Gauls 
^lone;  but  has  unhappily  forgotten  that  only  one 
third  part  of  the  Gauls  were  Celts.  Hence  his 
account  of  th6  Celtic  colonies^  is  jradically  erronc- 
ous ;  for  all  thefe  colonies  were  of  German  Gauls* 
Irideed  reafon  niight  convince  us,  that  ^t  was  im- 
poffible  for  the  Celts,  who  had  been  cxpdlcd  and 
confined  by  theBelga,  or  Germans  upon  one  (ide, 
and  Jby  the  Aquitani,  or  Iberi  on  the  other,  to  (end 
out  Colonies  among  thofe  very  enemies  whcrfe 
fuperior  courage  had  vanquifhcd  them,  and  feiizcd 
a  great  part  oitheir  territory.  This  could  be  put 
beyond  doubt  by  a  fpecial  examination  of  thef€ 
coumiesy  which,  tbo  1  have  ample  materials  for, 

•  lo  \A%Viitdicia  Okicay  htffxit.  17 $4,  4/#.  a  pamjibiet 
which  may  be  regarded  a«  a  model  for  eoquiries  of  ttie  idiui: 
the  whole  authorities  are  given  in  chronologic  order  ;  auul  yet 
the  work  is  brief,  as  veli  as  accurate,  aod  ccxspleu* . 

•  -yet 
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yet  i  aiti  with  reludance  obliged  to  fupprefs,  as 
too  large  for  the  prefent  defigri. 

But  to  give  a  few  hints.  The  reader  muft  ever* 
i-emember  in  this  queftion,  that  the  naiiie  of  Celts 
was  not  only  given  peculiarly  and  properly  to  thcJ 
feal  Celts*  who,  in  Cagfar's  tinie,  were  confined 
to  one  third  part  of  Gaul ;  htut  was  alio  given, 
laxly  ^nd  improperly^  by  many  ancient  writers  to 
all  the  Gauls.  For  as  the  Celts  had  anciendy  pof- 
feffed  all  Gaul,  their  name  was  continued  by 
fome,  and  by  the  diftant  Greek  writers  efpecially^ 
to  all  the  Gauls :  tho  the.  Belgse,  and  Aquitani, 
the  Galli  Braccati,  and  others,  or  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  Gauls,  were  not  Celts,  but  e^pellcrp 
of  the  Celts.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the 
Englidi,  who  are  called  Britons,  not  as  being  old 
Britons,  but  as  expellers  of  thofe  Britons,  and 
as  living  in  Britain.  So  the  Britifh  of  Aitterica  are 
called  Americans,  not  as  being  American  favages, 
but  as  poiTeffors  of  that  country-  Thus  the  Ger^ 
mans  who  had  feized  on  mod  of  Gaul,  and  ha4 
come  in  place  of  the  Celts,  are  called  Gauls  by  the 
Romans ;  and  Celts  by  many  of  the  Greeks,  an4 
by  fome  Romans.  The  queftion  always  remains, 
which  Gauls  are  meant  by  the  former,  ahd  whiclj 
Celts  by  the  later. 

The  Celts  who  paffed  into  Spain  were  certainly 
of  Gallia  Braccata^  which  bordered  On  Spain ;  an4 
not  real  old  Celts,  who,  fo  far  from  fending  colonies 
into  Spain,  were  driven  from  their  fouthern  territories 
by  the  Aquitani,  a  Spanifli  people.  Thefe  CeUiberl 
and  Celtici  of  Spain  afe  the  only  Qaulic  colonies  which 
obtain  the  appellation  of  Celts  in  Roman  writers, 
who  call  the  others  Gauls.  A  fingularity  \yhicl> 
proceeded  from  this,  that  the  Romans  received 
their  firft  intelligence  concerning  Spain  from  the 
Greeks  of  Marfeilles,  who  called  all  the  Gaul^ 
Celts  :  and  thus  retained  the  old  name,  by  which 
they  had  found  the  people  diftinguilhed  by  the 
Greeks,  aad  perhaps  by  the  Carthaginians^ 

L  The 
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The  Beigs  of  Britain  and  Ireland  are  out  of  att 
qurftion ;  for  it  is  known  to  a  certainty  that  the 
Belgae  were  not  Celts  but  Germans. 

The  Gauls  of  Gfalpine  Gaul,  or  o£  Italy,  were 
infellibly^jerman  Gauls.  The  former  region  was 
called  Gallia  Togata,  for  it's  pofleflbrs,  from  their 
neighbourhood  with  the  civilized  Etrufcans,  and 
Greeks  of  Marfeilles,  were  the  firft  who  were 
civilized,  and  abandoned  their  rude  drefs  for  that 
of  their  polite  neighbours :  while  their  brethren 
further  olFretained  the  Gothic  braces,  and  gave  name 
to  Gallia  Braccata.  The  Celts  were  remote  from 
Cifalpine  Gaul ;  while  it  was  furrounded  by  Ger- 
mans on  the  north,  and  by  other  Germans  of 
Gallia  Braccata  on  the  weft.  And  that  the  Cifal- 
pine Gauls  were  not  .old  Celts  who  retained  poffef- 
fion  of  the  country,  is  clear  from  Livy  and  Poly- 
bius,  who  relate  their  paflage  into  Italy  ;  and  the 
former  dates  it  in  thetimeofTarquinius  Pri/cus,. 
about  the  period  of  the  foundation  of  Marfeilles  by 
the  Greeks :  that  is,  about  589  years  before  Chrift  by 
common  accounts,  but  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's 
rcftified  chronology'  of  Rome  about  500.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  Roman  hiftory,  for  the  three 
or  four  firft  centuries,  is  very  uncertain,  becaufe 
there  were  neither  writers,  nor  records  of  any  kind : 
and  Livy,  in  relating  this  very  remote  event,  gives 
it  as  a  ftory  of  yefterday,  with'all  its  circumftances, 
which  fufficiently  indicates  that  he  ufed  poetical  and 
fabulous  liberty  here,  as  in  all  the  ancient  parts  of 
his  work.  Hence  we  need  only  read  this  tale  to 
deny  faith  to  it's  circumftances ;  tho  the  ground- 
work be  confirmed  by  the  grave  teftimony  of  Poly- 
bius ;  and  it  is  beyond  doubt,  from  many  concur- 
ring ancients,  that  the  Cifalpine  Gauls  had  pafled 
into  Italy  at  a  late  period,  and  were  not  ancient 
inhabitants.  But  Livy  in  compofing  his  tale  con- 
cerning an  event  500  years  old,,  and  of  which  he 
could  have  no  circumftantial  evidence  whatever, 
found  that  Polybius,  a  Greek  writer,  and  perhaps 

other 
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dther  Greeks' of  Marfeilles,  Called  the  Cifalpitid* 
Gauls,  as  they  did  all  the  Gauls,  Celts.  Hence^ 
knowing  ai(b,  as  the  paffage  (hews^  that  the  Celts 
of  his  time  Were  but  a  third  part  of  the  Gauls,  he  im-^' 
derftood  the  Celts,  laxly  fo  called  by  the  Greeks,  to 
be  the  Celts  proper ;  and  has  of  courfe  formally 
derived  the  Cifalpine  Gauls  fi;om  the  Celts  proper. 
Pelloutier  draws  the  names  given  by  Layyt  Ambi^ 
gafusf  BeUovefusy  Sigovs/uSy  from  the  Tudefque  of 
German  Gothic.  But,  tho  fiich  etymology  is  un- 
certain, yet  the  frequency  of  fimilar  names  among 
the  Germans  (ieferves  notice.  TheyfiwW-yariti  were 
^  Belgic  tribe :  Ambi-onx.  was  prince  of  the  Ebu- 
rones,  a  Belgic  people  (and  the  rix  is  an  infeUi- 
bly  Gothic  termination^  Common  to  this  day, 
Theoddric,  Frederic,  &c.  &c.)  The  Be/lo-vaB 
were  a  Belgic  tribe^  as  were  the  Bello^czt^^ 
Sir^^-ftes,  4fe^/-merus,  «SVf^mundus,  are  German 
names  in.  Tacitus.  The  manners  of  the  Cifalpine 
Grauls,  defcribed  by  Polybius,  IL  4.  are  German^ 
Diodorus  Siculus  diftinguifties  the  Senones  (who 
took  Rome)  from  the  Celts,  and  calls  them  North-* 
ern  Gaujs;  They  were  of  the  Semnones  of  Germany^ 
The  Gauls  who  long  contended  With  the  Ger- 
mans in  prowefs,  and  who  iettle4  a  colony  or 
two  in  the  fouth  oi  Germany y  were  Grerman  Gauls, 
Cffifar  tells  us  that  the  Belgae  Were  in  continual  war 
with  the  Germans,  as  indeed  the  German  nations 
were  among  themfelves.  The  Helvetii,  Boii, 
Teftofages,  were  German  Gauls,  who  had  warreld 
with  dieir  anceftors,  and  fettled  among  them* 
The  Germans  of  Southern  Gaul  being  far  fuperior 
in  civilization  to  their  progenitors,  and  refined  by 
climate,  neighbourhood,  and  commerce,  were  of 
courfe  often  fuperior  in  war ;  a  circumflance  which 
might  haye  fimply  arifen  from  better  weapons- 
The  Gallic  colonies  in  Illyricum  and  Thrace'  are  of 
the  fame  defcription.  '  Livy  (XL.  57.)  tells,  that 
die  Scordifci  and  Taurifci  were  of  one  fpeech  with 

La  thc;^ 
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the  Baftern«,  and  they  were  of  coorfe  German 
Gauls. 

That  &mous  expedition^  which  founded  the 
lungdom  of  Galatia  in  4fi^  Mnory  wa$  alfo  of 
Gem^in  Gauls.  The  people  were  Trocmi,  Tec- 
tofagesy  and  Toliftoboii :  the  leaders  Lx>mnorius, 
and  Lutarius ;  the  later  being  the  Gera>an  name 
Lutharius  or  Lx}thaire,  Saint  Jerome  ^  puts  the 
German  extra£tion  of  the  Cralatians  beytmd  doubt, 
by  telling  us,  from  perfonal  knbwlegc,  thai;  their 
fpeech  was  the  fame  with  that  of  Treveri  or  Triers 
in  Gennany,  where  he  had  ftudied.  So  much  for 
the  German-Gallic  colonies,  which  the  bounds  of 
my  defign  forbid  me  to  examine  at  due  length  ^« 

The  Scythians  or  Goilis  who  flew  Cyrus,  whom 
Alexander  (hvinned,  and  who  wtfre  the  terror  of 
Pyrrfius  %  were  in  their  Germwi  feats  equally  for- 
midable. Not  the  Samnians,.  not  the  Cartha- 
ginians, hot  the  mingled  nations  of  Spaih^  and  of 
Gaul,  nor  even  die  Parthians  themlelves,  were 
fo  dangerous  to  Roman  power.  Carbo,  and 
Caffius,  Scaurus  Aurclius>  and  Servilius  Gepio, 
and  Marcus  Manlius^  with  their  five  confular 
armies,  were  all  taken  prifonfers  or  flain  by  the 
Teutones  and  Cimbri^  who  had  fled  from  the 
notthem  Germans.  Julius  declined  the  conteft 
with  the  Germans :  Auguftus  weeped  the  fate  of 
Varus  and  his  l^ions.    Hardly  could  Drufiis,  and 

4 

"  lo  prstf.  Epift.  I,  ad  Galau 

^  As  in  America  the  Europeans  not  only  hare  yaft  dtftinft 
podefBonSf  but  alfo  towns  and  fettlements  among  the  lavages, 
luch  we  may  jndge  was  the  cafe  with  the  Scythians  among  the 
Cehs*  In  Celtic  Gaui  eipecially  many  Belgic  tribes  and 
towns  iDay  be  found  ^  s^nd  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Celtic 
parts  of  Britain  and  Ireland  w,ere  in  the  &me  predicament. 
Strabo,  lib.  IV.  fays  that  the  Veneti  on  the  extreme  weftcm 
ihoiie  of  Celtic  Gaul  were  Be!^.  They  werd  ^mous  for 
naval  po^ver  and  refiftaace  to  G«&r»  whom  fee. 

'  Modo  autem  Gets  ilH,  qui  et  nunc  Gochi,  <|uos  Alexan- 
der evitandbs  pronunciavlt,  Pyrrhus  exhorniit,  &c.  Orof^ 
I.  1 6,  Part  i)f  the  ^bore  paragraph  is  tranfetcd  from  Tacitut,' 

Neroj, 
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Nero,  and  Germanicus,  defend  this  frontier  of 
the  empire,  for  this  was  the  whole  ambition  of 
Rome.  In  later  times  they  were  triumphed  over, 
but  not  conquered.  Under  their  ancient  name  of 
ScythsB  or  Goths,  they  were  foon,  by  degrees, 
to  feize  on  the  whole  weftern  empire ;  nay  to  pour 
over  the  fertile  coafts  of  Africa.  The  Vandali, 
whom  Tacitus  and  Pliny  found  in  the  north  of 
Germany,,  were  to  fight  with  Belifarius,  in  the 
plains  of  Numidia.  The  Suevi  were  to  poffcfs  the 
fragrant  fields  of  Spain.  The  Langobardi  were  to 
^enjoy  the  orange  groves  of  Italy.  The  Angli, 
whom  Tacitus  puts  in  a  lift  of  names,  were  tp 
give  their  name  to  a  country  emkient  in  arts  an^ 
j^rms^  in  \j'.ifdpnj  gtnd  liberty. 


"  I 
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CHAPTER    V. 


7ii  frogrep    of  the    Scythians    into    Scandinavia 

efpecially  conjid^red. 


SO  much  has  been  written,. '  by  many   of  the 
moft  learned  men  whom  Europe  has  produced, 
upon  the  imaginary  egreflion  of  die  Scythians  or 
Goths  fixjm    Scandinavia,    that  this  part  of  my 
fubjeft  well  deferves  a  particular   inveftigation. 
The  Scythic  or  Gothic  language,  mythology,  and 
manners,  have  alfo  been  fo  much  preferved  in  the 
wilds  of  Iceland,  which  was  colonized  from  Nor- 
way in  the  Ninth  century,  and  have  been  fo  ably 
illuftrated  by  the  erudition  of  different  Scandinavian 
^.ntiquaries,  that  the  progrefs  of  the  Scythse  into 
Scandinavia  becomes  a  fubjed  extremely  curious 
and  intcrefting.     My  particular  view,  which  was 
to  illuftrate  the  hiftory  of  the  Piks,  a  people  who 
proceeded  from  Norway  to  the  north  of  Britain, 
about  three  centuries  before  Chrift,  likewife   con- 
curs to  draw  my  bcft  attention  to  this  point,  upon 
which  i  hope  extcnfive  reading   on  the   fubjeft, 
and  fedulous  and  minute  refearch,  will  enable  me 
to  throw  new  lights. 

The  reader  will  pleafe  to  recoUeft  that, ,  bef(M*6 
our  proofs  that  the  Germans  were  Scytha?,^  the 
Easterns  attrafted  attention,  as  a  people  fituated 
between  the  Getse  and  the  Germans.  But  this  vaft 
race  of  men,  called  Bafternae,  not  only  reached 
down  to  the  Alpes  Bq/iernica,  or  Carpathian  moun- 
tains, a^^d,  the  I^anube,  but  alfo  extended  north  to 
*  (hit  paif  pi?  the  Baltic  where  prefent  Pruffia  now 
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lyes,  and  which  is  neareft  to  the  Euxine,  the 
early  feat  of  the  Scytha* ;  the  diflance  beween  the 
Baltic  and  Eiixine  feas,  being  only  about  500 
miles,  little  more  dian  the  breadth  of  the  interme- 
diate country  of  prefent  Poland.  Over  this  tradk 
of  ground,  about  500  miles  long,  from  the  Danube 
to  the  Baltic,  and  about  1 50  miles  broad  from  the 
weftern  boundary  of  the  Viftula,  to  the  Chronus, 
and  Boryftenes  on  the  eaft,  were  ftationcd  the  great 
Eastern  ic  nations.  For  the  Sarmatse  were  not 
in  pofleiBon  of  Poland,  till  the  German  nations 
began  to  move  into  the  Roman  empire ;  and  th^ 
river  Nieper  or  Boryftenes,  and  Chronus  now 
Niemen,  were  the  proper  bounds  of  ancient  Sar« 
inatia  on  the  weft.  The  weft  of  Poland  was  a 
gradual  acquifition  of  the  Sarmat^,  as  the  ocythae 
moved  into  the  Roman  empire  :  and  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries,  when  the  German  Scythse  were 
ftill  moving  into  richer  countries,  the  Sarmatians, 
or  Slavi  *,  feized  on  Pomerania  and  Mecklenburg 
on  the  north;  and  Bohemia  toward  the  fouth; 
which  are  held  by  mixt  Sarmatians  1  and  Germans 
to  this  day.  The  grand  -diflinftions  between  the 
Sarmatians  and  Germans,  as  marked  by  the  acute 
and  tranfcendant  mind  of  Tacitus,  toward  the  clofe 
of  bis  Cermania,  were  that  the  Sarmatian$  lived 
always  on  horfeback;  their  familie3  in  cars,  or 
ftnall  waggons ;  and  wore  flowing  robes  Jik^  the 
Parthians :    while  the  Germans  fought  on  foot, 

*  Slava^  in  the  Slavonic,  means  gloncus^  nohle;  henccmany 
Polifti  naines  as  LadiJIaus,  Sec,  Procopiusis,  it  is  believed,  the 
iirft  who  mentions  the  Sclaveni,  IxXaCtiyoi,  orSlavons,  II.  15. 
III.  33,  in  which  laft  paflage  they  make  a  great  figure,  paffing 
tl^e  Danube  in  crouds.  It  deierves  elpecial  repgrk  that  the 
Fene^i  or  ffie/iJs  have  bf en,  by  tranflators  of  Noj  thern  Sagas, 
and  others,  con/,junded  with  the  Fandali^  which  laft  are,  it  is 
thought'^  unknown  to  Northern  writers.  The  Vans,  Wcnd&, 
Vcnqdi,  lay  in  Odin's  fuppofcd  way  from  the  Euxinc  to  th^ 
Baltic ;  the  Vandals  did  not.  This  ftrangc  error  has  got  even  in* 
to  a  royal  title,  Gothormm  et  Vandalorum  Re^  (fef  ViJudorum)^  9  ti- 
(1^  f^uaj  tp  tliat  of  Kex  Maris  et  Terra  ! 

L  4  having 
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having  fewciividry ;  and  had  fixt  huts ;  and  a  clo(6 
drefs ;  but  above  all,  quite  a  diiferent  language. 
He  aUb  afcribes  naftinefs  to  the  Sarmatas^  tho^  of 
this  the  Germans  had  their  (h^re ;  4s  all  uncivil 
lized  nations  niuft  have ;  and  the  Celts  in  particu* 
lar  were  fo  filthy  that  even  their  cleanlio^s  was 
the  extreme  of  naftinefs  ^  But  the  Sarmatians 
were  a  great  and  warlike  nation;  tho  it  appears, 
from  the  little  mention  of  them  in  Greek  and 
Roman  hiftory,  that  they  yielded  much  to  the 
Scythians  in  argis ;  and,  from  all  ancient  accounts, 
were  alfo  inferior  in  wifdom,  and  fuch  rude  arts, 
as  early  fociety  affords,  tho  the  peafantry  of  Poland 
^d  Rulfia  be  remarkably  fenfible  and  acute. 

The  BASTERN-flE,  in  this  large  extent  of  country, 
became  fo  remarkable  to  the  ancients,  diat  Strabo, 
book  VII.  p.  305,  claffes  them  with  the  enormous 
names  of  ScvxH-flE  and  Sarmat;e,  faying  that  the 
Scythse,  B^ftemse,  and  Sarmat^,  beyond  the 
Danube,  gradually  emigrated  north.  He  alfo  in- 
forms us  that  the  Bafternse  were  divided  into  four 
reat  nations,  ATMONOI,  2IAONE5;,  HET- 
INOI,  Vp^^ohj^m;  the  jtfmoni,  Sitones^  Peukini, 
and  Ropcolani,  Some  of  them,  he  obferves,  re- 
mained flill  in  Thrace,  and  their  firll  habitations ; 
while  others  moved  north*  The  Peukini,  tho  diey 
fent  out  vaft  emigrations,  form  a  remarkable  in- 
ftance  of  thofe  who  remained.  Let  us  briefly 
confidcr  tjie  Bastern^^  of  whom  the  Pipukini 
were  a  part,  in  order  that  the  reader  m^y  fee 
fhe  progreffive  evidence  of  the  ancients  who 
have  mentioned  them  concerning  both.  The  firft 
n:eition  we  find  of  the  Baftentie  in  hiflory 
\  is  pn  account  of  their  alTifting  Perfeus,    king  d 

\  Macedon,  againft  the  Rortians,  166  years  before 

Chrift.     Polybius<,    who  was  cotemporary,  men^ 

tions  that  Perfeus  was  affiled  wjth  10,000  Bafierm 

•■*'  • 

^  Strabo,  Hi.  III.  p.  164^  fays,  that  the  Celts  waflied  their 
body,  and  dean&d  their  teeth,  with  urine ;  and  that  it  waJ 
k^pt  |pp£  in  cifterns  (0  giyp  it  more  Arepgth. 

m 
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ifnd  Gauis.  Livy  XL.  57*  XLL  ig.  itnifunder*' 
ftahdihg  Polybms  puts  the  Baftern'se  as  Gauls  $ 
but  (ays  that  tljieir  fpeech  was  the  fame  with  that 
of  tht  Scordifci,  who  "Wtitt  Gtrtnati  Gauls.  Upon 
which  Pelloutier  foolithly  tonciudei  thfefti  Cdts, 
quite  for^eftibg  that  the  Celts  were  not  Gauls>  but 
only  a  people  of  Ga\jl,  ind  the  mcrfl  diftant  bf  all ; 
the  whole  German  Ga\ils  being  the  people  gener- 
ally called  Gauls  by  the  ancieflits,  and  being  the 
neareft  to  the  fcen^  of  aftion,  and  to  Italy.  Thofe 
French  authors  who  finding  the  Celts  pectiliarly 
and  originally  in  Gaul,  and  therefore  iCMTietitfies 
called  Gauls,  as  we  call  die  Welch,  Britons,  be* 
x:aufe  they  anciently  poffefied  the  wh<^e  coimtiy  i 
and  who  from  thence  gratify  their  dreams  oF  lAir- 
verfal  dominion,  by  wifhing  to  prove  tht  wholfe 
of  Europe  Celtic,  only  fhew  an  ignorance  tod 
folly  beyond  all  excefs.  What  (hould  we  fay  of 
him,  who,  finding  the  Welch  peculiarly  called 
Britons,  and  that  North  America  was  peopled  frotd 
Britain,  (hould  in  fome  fuuire  period,  dream  that 
jail  the  Britilh  inhabitants  of  North  America  are 
Welch  ?     This  is  exaftly  the  very  cafe. 

To  return  to  Perfeus  and  the  Baftern*.  Dio* 
dorus  Siculus  fays,  Perfeus  employed  Gauls  and 
CeltSy  not  BafternsB,  if  the  excerpt  be  not  errone- 
ous. Appian /»  Macedonicis,  p.  1223,  calkthefe 
aflifta^ts  of  Perfeus  Geta :  and  Dion  Caffius,  who 
is  indeed  a  contemptible  and  foolifti  writer,  yet, 
as  he  long  commanded  in  Pannonia,  was  on  the 
very  confines  of  the  fouthern  Baftern«,  if  not 
among  them,  and  therefore  in  this  one  inilance 
may  deferve  fome  credit,  fays,  Ub.  ZXXVIIL 
that  they  wer«  Scytbay  tm  XkvSoov  Tcay  BagroMccv  j 
and  lib.  LI.  BocgToc^mi  St  Xxu^at.  Dion  alfo  informs 
us,  lib.  LI.  p.  46  X,  463,  that  they  lived  in  cars>; 
that  is  like  dieir  neighbours  the  Sarmatas :  but  as 
«11  the  ancients  diftiriguifli  them  from  the  Sarmat», 
.tod  Strabo,  lib.  VII.  inclines  to  thijak  them  Ger- 
mans^ 
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nuns/ which  Plmy  and  Tacitus  ^  afterward  from 
complete  information  dtablifh  beyond  a  doubt, 
fipom  their  fpccch,  &c.  and  Dio  himfelf  calls  them 
Scythse,  and  Appian  Gets,  we  mud  conclude 
that  they  were  a  vaft  German  nation,  who  were 
moft  retentive  of  the  ancient  Scythic  manners,  as 
their  neighbours  the  Gets,  people  of  Little  Scy- 
thia,  or  Parental  Sc5rthians,  were.  The  other  Ger- 
mans,  being  the  moft  diftant  fettlement  of  the 
Scythae,  and  bordering  on  the  Celts,  who  had  by 
the  Greeks  of  MarfeiUes  been  taught  many  civil 
arts,  had  on  the  contrary  advanced  one  ftage  fur- 
ther in  fociety  than  their  Scythian  anceftcrs :  as 
we  obferved  before  that  the  Greeks,  another  Scy- 
thian iettlement,  had,  from  ftill  greater  advantages 
of  fituation,  advanced  even  to  the  height  of  hu- 
man perfisftion,  while  their  anceftors  were  in  pri- 
mitive barbarifm.  We  afterward  in  Juftin 
XXXVIIL  3^  find  Mithridates  foUiciting  their 
afliftance  againft  the  Romans  :  and  i  (hall  proceed 
to  my  main  objeft,  their  northern  progrefs,  after 
juft  mentioning  that  in  Juftin  XXXIl.  3.  we  find 
the  Baft:emae  defeating  their  brethren  the  Dad, 
probably  from  fuperiority  in  cavalry:  and  that 
bionyfius,  who  was  of  Corinth  and  wrote,  a$ 
Dodwell  fhews,  about  the  year  of  Chrift  ^2I,  in 
in  his  Periegefis,  after  mentioning  the  Danube 
pouring  it's  five  mouths  around  Peuke, 

Tl6nc67rogot$  TT^oxcfj^uf  sXi(r9'0[j(£vog  Trspi  Usvxyjv.  v.  30 1. 
put$  the  Bafternse  between  the  Getse  and  Daci. 

Tacitus,  Ann.  ii,  mentions  Bafternas^  ScythafqueK 

Strabo 

*  Pliny  IV.  ij.  Tacitus  in  Germ.  Leibnitz  well  oMervcs 
on  the  later,  *  Scd  ctim  ipfe  Tacitus  fubjiciatPeucinos  fcrmonc 
referre  Germanos,  quaeftio  ab  ipfomet  decifaeft.  Unde  enim 
ill  is  ferino  Germanicus  niii  ab  origine  Creripanica  V  Apud 
Tac.  Germ,  a  Dithmar,  p*  296. 

K  The  Bafternae  lived  in  cars,  that  is  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren did  always ,  while  the  men  roved  «bout  on  foot,  or  on 

horicbackt 
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Strabo  fays,  that  in  his  time,  the  Peukini,  pro- 
per or  parental,  were  that  part  of  the  Ballerna?  who 
lived  m  the  large  ile  of  Peuke  in  the  Euxine 
fjea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube :  and  Ptolemy 
remarks  the  fame  in  his  time ;  and  it  is  likely 
their  defcendants  ftill  retain  their  pofl^/lions 
in  P'tczinaj  the  modern  name  of  Peuke.  Mela  II, 
7.  calls  Peuke  an  iland  omnium  notiffima  et  maxttna, 
the  moft  famous  and  largeft  in  thofe  p^ts.  The 
iauthor  of  the  Feriplus  ronti  Euxini  {ays  it  equals 
Rhodes  in  fize.  Some  think  it  named  from 
rnrsvKifiy  picea^  a  pin^  tree,  becaufe  it  was  perhaps 
full  of  fuch ;  but  it  feems  as  probably  to  have 
taken  it's  name  from  the  Piki  a  people  beyond 
Colchis,  and  fubjedt  to  the  Colchian  kingdom**; 
for  the  antients  agree  that  a  colony  from  Colchis 
fettled  on  the  Ifter,  in  the  time  of  the  .Argonauts, 
and  it  is  moft  likely  that  it  was  at  its  nloUth.  For 
tho  ApoUonius  Rhodius  book  IV,  and  Juftin 
xxxii.  3.  make  the  Iftri  on .  the  Adriatic  that 
colony,  which  by  their  own  accounts  of  the  Col*- 
chians  failing  up  the  Danube  to  the  Adriatic^  is 

horfeback,  and  returned  to  their  cars^  or  little  waggons,  tt 
flight,  Herodotus  fays  the  fame  of  the  Scythar,  IV.  121, 
and  Juflin.  II.  Bafterna  was  Francic  or  Tudefque  fi>r  a 
chariot,  perhaps  covered  like  a  waggon,  as  we  Had  the 
/chariot  of  honour  on  medals  of  Fauttina  and  others.  See 
Gregor.  Turon.  IIL  26*  the  word  alfo  occurs  in  LampridiQs 
in  Aliogab.  Symmachus,  and  the  Capitular ia  Reg,  Franc,  and 
Amm.  Marcell.  lib.  XIV.  Vopifcus  in  Probo,  tells  that 
Probus  fettled  no  lefs  than  100,000  Bafterna;  in  Thrace*  la 
303  the  Ballernae  are  laft  fpoken  of  as  a  feparate  people* 
Zazim,  Orofius^  ViHor^  Eumgn.  Pan,  Conft,  The  Gepida  of  later 
^ges  ieem  the  Geioni  of  the  former ;  and  from  their  fituatioa 
niuft  have  been  Bafternae. 

^  Pliny  VI.  y,  where  he  treats  of  thePalus  Bfeotis,  and 
nations  around  it,  puts  the  Piii  between  thie  Maeotis  and 
Ceraunian  Mountains  ;  or  in  preient  Circaffia* .  Some  editions 
read  Pfyeari :  but  Harduin  gives  us  F/r/,  from  four  excellent 
MSS.  I.  Reg,  2,  Cd,  3,  4,  Chijfi,^^\z^  h  2i«  calls  tfaem 
PbUtns^'Pbfcari^  PbUorts^  Pici^  are  but  diffisrent  oiodtfica* 
tioos  of  the  &me  name,  as  Pihti^  Pbicbiidd^  Pibt0r^ 
Peobiar^  are  Cumraig  and  Saxon  DaiDes  of  the  Pih*  Phratos, 
m  JbMaria  calls  them  Pit$$.  • 

7L  com^ 
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a  complete  impoflibilky^  yet  Ovid,  who  lived  at 
.Tomi  clofe  by  the  ipot,  is  an  undoubted  witnels 
in  our  &vour« 

Solus  ad  egreilas  roiiTas  feptemplids  Iftri, 
Pafthafiae  gelido  virginis  axe  pi^mor* 

Jazyges,  et  Colchi,  Mettwaqoe  turba,  Getapque^ 
Danubii  mediis  vis  prohibenttir  aquis. 

Triji.  lib.  II.  cl.  I. 

The  J^tyges  Eneocadktj  ^s  above  (hewn,  were  a 
IhiaU  Samutic  nation,  who  lived  in  peace  and 
union  among  the  Geta,  on  the  north  of  die  Tyras, 
^adling  it  is  likely  as  cavs^  in  their  armies ;  and 
it  is  probable  it  was  of  'them  that  Ovid  learnt 
Sarmatic.  The  other  nations  were  alfo  north  of 
tiie  Danube,  to  the  fouth  of  which  Tomi,  the 
place  of  Ovid's  banishment,  ftood  :  and  the  Col- 
chians  here  mentioned  were,  in  all  probability, 
ihe  Feukini.  For  tho  the  Piki  were  properly  one  ot 
'the  many  Scythian  tribes  between  Colchis  and  the 
Ceraunian  mountains;  yet  being  fubjedfc  to  die 
^reat  Colchian  kingdom  thiey  were  probably  caDed 
"Cokhians^  as  foreigners  call  all  the  natives  of  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  Englifh.  But  leaving  this  cqn- 
jedure  (fat  it  is  litde  better)  to  carry  it's  own 
weight  with  the  reader,  i  fhall  proceed  to  examine 
the  progrefs  of  the  Baflema. 

The  Peukini,   or  that  Baftemic  nation  which 

emigrated  from  Peuk6,  feem  to  have  in  procefs  of 

time  tranfcended  all  the  other  Baftemic  divifions 

in  number,    Infomuch  that  Pliny  and  Tacitus  put 

the  Baftern-ce  and  Peukini  as  names  of  the  fanne 

nation ;  tho  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and  others,  writing 

geography  and  of  courfe  more  accurately  in  thefe 

points,  put  the  Peukini  as  only  one  of  the  divifions 

.  of  Bafternje.    The  Rcxoiani  Strabo  put  by  miftake 

among  the  Bafterna?,  for.it  is  known  to  a  certainty 

ifrom  Tacitus,  Hifi.  lib.  1.    (R»x$lani    Safmaiica 

'genSy  &C.9  and  many  others,  that  they  were  Sarma- 

*t^.      Strabo's  miftake  airofe  From  the^Roxola^ii 

'being  the  next  Sarmatic  n^fion  to  Ui?  fe?|ftema?. 

'  The 
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The  Roxokhi  were  Ruffians ;  and  that  part  dk 
Poland  on  the  weft,  and  far  from  Ruffia,  called 
Red  or  Black  Ruffia,  took  it's  name  from  part  of 
the  Roxolani,'  that  pierced  to  that  corner^  and  fet-» 
tied.  Of  the  other  divifions  named  by  Strabo,  the 
Aimoniy  if  i  miftake  not,  fpreadmg  weft  along  the 
X>anube,  became  the  fouthem  Bafternas,  or  thofo 
properly  and  abfblutely  fo  called  by  the  ancients : 
while  the  Sitones^  proceeded  northward  with  the 
Peukini  till  they  arrived  at  the  Baltic  fea  and  Scan-* 
dinavia.  A  progrefs  which  we  are  enabled  to  trace^ 
as  clearly  as  can  beexpefted,  after  a  remark.ortwo 
on  a  few  fouthern  colonies  of  the  Peukini. 

Ancient  geographers  fpcak  of  different  remains 
of  the  Peukini  in  Thrace.  Such  were  the  Peukefii^ 
a  people  north  of  the  Scordifci.  Pliny  III.  15, 
tells  us, .  that  Callimachus  place4  a  people  called 
Peukeii  in  Liburnia  of  lUyricum.  In  Italy,  dircfi:- 
ly  on  the  bppofite  ftxore  were  the  Fikeni :  and 
further  fouth,  lay  the  large  country  of  Peuketia^ 
now  Apulia,  of  which  much  may  be  found  in  Stra-? 
bo.  Pliny,  III.  16*  fays  it  was  fo  called  frdni 
Peuketius  brother  of  CEnotrus ;  and  Dionyf.  Hak 
book  I.  p.  10,  II,  ed.  Hudfmj  fays  Oenotrus  and' 
Peuketius  were  the  two  fiift  leaders  of  colonies  from 
Greece  into  Italy.  It  was  the  cufljom  of  the  Greeks 
always  to  derive  names  of  nations  from  ancient 
kings  and  chicfe.  This  was  eafy  etymology,  and' 
coft  nothing,  yet  coft  as  much  as  etymolcigy  of 
names  is  worth.  Thus  the  Lydians  were  from 
Lydus,  the  Myfians  from  Myfus,  the  Scythians 
from  Scythes,  the  Celts  fix>m  Cekes,  &c.  &c.  &c.' 
and  the  Aborigines  of  the  fouth  weft  ftiore  of  Italy 
Oenotrians,  from  Oenotrus,  who  led  them  from 
Arcadia,  and  thofe  of  the  caft,  Peuketii,  from  Peu- 
ketius his  brother.      The  fad:  ieems  that  theie. 

^  A  part  of  the  Sithoiies  remained  beneath  the  ile  of  Pettke».  > 
on  the  weft  of  the  Euxine.    *  Ponticum  litus  Sithonia  gens 
obtnet,  qttae  nato'  iba  Orpheo  vate  decus  addidit  nomini.'  SoHn« 

abon«^ 
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aborigines  were  Oenotri  from  the  Peloponnetus, 
who  advanced  from  the  fouth  weft  of  Italy,  upward 
along  the  weft  (hore ;  while  the  Peuketii  feized  on 
the  caft  fide  from  the  oppofite  (hores  of  lUyricum, 
where  we  learn  from  Callimachus  that  a  part  re- 
mained. The  PjketUii  on  the  weft,  as  they  bordered 
on  old  Peuketia,  were  as  is  likely  t>f  the  fame  origin. 
But  thcfe  ideas  are  given  as  mere  conjedhires ;  and 
i  now  pioceed  to  examine  the  northern  progrefs  of 
the  PfiUKiKi  and  Sitones,  which  ftands  upon  quite 
other  grounds. 

It  is  allowed  that  the  Peukini  received  their 
name,  and  proceeded,  from  theilandof  Peuke(n£u%i7) 
in  die  Euxine  fea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube, 
now  Piczina,  or  Pics  ile.  This  celebrated  iland 
is  finely  defcribed  by  ApoUonius  Rhodius  in  his 
czquifite  poem,  ^The  Argonautics,  written  about 
»50  years  before  Chrift.  Thus  the  Peukini  cer- 
tainly came  from  the  very  heart  of  Getia,  Dacia, 
and  Msfia;  and,  if  not  originally  a  colony  of 
Colchian  Scytha,  certainly  were  a  Scythic  people, 
iffiung  from  the  very  heart  of  a  country,  which 
was  in  pofleffion  of  the  Scythae  about  2000  years 
before  Chrift.  Jornandes,  fpeaking  of  Galerius 
Maximinu^  Caefar,  *  Is  ergo  habens  Gothos  et 
Peucenos  ab  infula  Peuce,  quae  oftio  Danubii 
Ponto  mergenti  adjacct  *.*  Zozimu^  calls  the  Peu- 
kini, Peukaij  llsoxuu  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
names  them  Pikenfes,  lib.  XVII,  as  his  Jmi- 
£iMfes  feem  the  Atmom  of  Strabo,  both  above 
M^fia.  He  alfo  calls  them  Peuki,  lib.  XXII. 
where  he  is  fpeaking  of  Peuke.  The  ancient 
author  of  the  Argonautics  afcribed  to  Orpheus, 
calls  the  Peukini  Pa8i^  when  he  defcribes  the* 
Argonauts  in  their  return  failing  up  fome  river, 
from  the  Palus  Msotis,  to.  the  Cronian  fea,  as  h& 
dreams ;  and  ranges  the  Padii  with  the  iLelians, 
Scydiians,  Hyperboreans,   Ripheans. 

*  Marfiigliy  in  his  maguificent  account  of  the  Daniibe,  doet* 
sot  go  fo  far  eaft  as  Peuke,  which  is  ia  the  .XurluOi,  Dot  tfa& 
Ceraufii  *  tecritory. 

Let 
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Let  us  now  briefly  confider  the  Northern  Pro- 
grefsofthe  Sitones  and  Pedkini,  two  grand  Baf- 
temic  divifions.  Stral^o,  who  wrote  about  20 
years  after  our  sera,  is  certainly  well  informed  con- 
cerning the  north  of  Germany,  as  the  Greeks 
adhially  traded  to  PruflSa  for  amber.  In  particu 
iar  the  Eftii  of  prefent  Pruflia,  from  whole  coafts 
the  amber  came,  and  where  it  is  yet  found  in 
fuch  quantities  as  to  yield  a  large  revenue,  were 
in  the  confines  of  the  Peukini  and  Sitones,  or 
Baflernic  nations  on  the  Baltic,  fo  tha^the  intelli- 
gence concerning  countries  fo  near  that  to  which 
the  Greeks  traded,  may  be  regarded  as  fatisfaftoryw 
Now  he  tells  us,  book  VIL  p.  294,  that  "  tnoft 
think  the  Baftern«  live  beyond  the  Germans  to  • 
the  Northward,  others  that  there  is  only  ocean/* 
That  the  later  opinion  was  falfe  need  not  be  told : 
but  that  die  former  was  tme,  namely  that  the 
Bafternas  poflefled  Scandinavia,  is  certain ;  for  Ta-^ 
citus,  who  was  procurator  of  Gallia  Belgica  and 
had  of  courfe  all  information  relating  to  Germany, 
and  it's  neighbourhood,  as  his  admirable  Germania 
(hews,  places  the  Sitones  whom  Strabo  had  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  three  Bafternic  nations  in  prefent 
Sweden,  and  finds  part  of  the  Peukini  on  the 
oppofite  (hore,  while  a  part  no  doubt  had  paffed 
into  Scandinavia  with  the  Sitones  their  brethren. 
And  it  is  evident  that  the  Sitones,  whom  Ptolemy 
puts  on  the  foudi  of  the  Baltic  between  the  Viader 
and  Viftula,  were  a  part  of  the  Sitones  who  re- 
mained, while  the  reft  pafled  into  Scandinavia : 
for  migrations  of  .nations  were  feldom,  if  ever, 
complete,  a  circumftanee  which  enables  us  to 
trace  their  fteps.  ' 

The  Peukini  in  particular,  being  the  largeft 
and  moft  eminent  part  of  the  Bafternae,  as  we  m^y 
judge  from  their  name  being  often  extended  to  the 
whole  of  this  vaft  people,  leave  fuch  traces  behind 
them  from  Thrace  to  the  Baltic,  that  we  can  fol . 
low  them  ftep  by.ftcp.    This  we  are  enabled  to. do 

frcxn 
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froqi  the  geography  of  Ptolemy^  who  wrote  about 
j^o  years  after  Chrift.    A^  one  or  tM^o  Sarmauc 
tnbes  extended  beyond  the  Chronus  and  Boryilenes, 
he  improperly  put$  the  Viilula  as  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  Germans,  s^d  S^rmatas;  tho  Tacitus, 
who  wrote  about  fifty  y^ars  before,  had  fpecially 
mentioned  German  nations  beyond  the   Viftuia, 
and  the  vaft  people  of  P^ukini  oa  Bailemse  in  par- 
dcqlar,  whom  Pliny  puts  as  one  Fiprn  part  of  the 
Germans*     But  Ptolemy  living  at  the  great  dif- 
tance  pf  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  ^nd  probably  not 
^en  underftanding  Latin,  feems  never  to  have 
redd  either  Pliny  or  Tacitus ;  but  puts  his  places 
according  tp  the  oiapsaqd  Ipneraries  pf  thp  generals, 
and  to  the  GreeK  geographers.     From  the  later  in 
particular,  Mfho  drew  froin  the  merchants  of  simber 
good  inceUigenc^  as  to  the  prefent  rout,  the  informa- 
tion feems  derived  which  is  to  be  fopnd  in  his 
chapter  of    Sarmatia  Europse^.      In  his  time  a 
pait  of  the  Peukini  ftill  poffelfed  theij-    original 
fetdement  in  Peuke ;  while  we  find  another  part 
fer  north  of  the  Tyras,  and  above  the  Getas :  and 
the  Ofiux/wt  9pii  or  Pmkini^n  Mountains  of  Ptolemy 
are,  as  Cluverius  juftly  obferves,  on  the  fouth  weft 
^f  pjrefent  Pruflia,  near  the  he^  of  th^  fiver  Bog  \ 
that  is  \yithin  about  iixty  mil^s  of  the  Baltic  fea. 
Ptolemy  places  the  Peukini  on  the  north  of  the 
Baftema? :    fo  that  of  all  th^  Baftemas  they  were 
neareft  to  tbie  Baltic.   Andthaf  the  Peukini  a^uaUy 
reached  to  the  Baltic,  we  faipw  from  Tacitus,  who 
in  the  end  of  his  Gennania  ranges  diem  with  the 
Venedi  and  Fenni,  whom  Ptolemy  places  near  the 
Viftula  upon  the  Baltic.     Tacitus  alio  puts  the 
Venedi  between  the  Peukini  and  Fenni^  fo  that  the 
Peukini  muft  have  bee&  dp  the  Ihore  oi  the  Baltic, 
on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  mouth  of  tlie  Viftuk,  or  in  pre- 
fent Pruffia :  bom^  vhichthey  extended  feutjb  toAeir 
Bafternic  brethren  ij^  th^  yf^fn  part  of  prefenc 
Hungary  :  a  tra<St  aboyt  400  miles  long,  and  ftom 

100  to  1 50  faroad*  Widi)&>  large  poflfeifiofts  iris  m 

7  wonder 
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Wonder  tha^Pliny  fliould  put  the  Peukini  as  a  fifth 
part  of  the  Geriftans  ;  and  that  their  name  (hould 
be  ufed  as  fynonymous  with  the  Bafterna?. 

Having  thus  fliewn  that  the  two  Baflernic  nations 
of  Peukini  and  Sitones  extended  to  the  Baltic; 
•and  thaty  as  Tacitus  and  others  (hew,  dnd  ill 
modern  geographers  agree,  a  part  of  the  Sitones 
remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Peukini,  oil 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  Baltic,  while  the  reft  of  th^ 
Sitones  wefe  in  Scandinavia;  and  that  Strabd 
mentions  it  as  the  moil  general  opinion  in  his 
time  that  the  Bafternse  were  beyond  the  Germans, 
or  in  Scandinavia ;  i  believe  it  will  be  granted  at 
once  that  it  is  moft  likely  that  a  part  of  the  Peukini 
went  to '  Scandinavia  with  their  brethren  the  Sitones- 
But,  before  infilling  on  this,  i  Ihall  give  the 
readfer  fame  idea  of  what  the  Romads  and  Greeks 
knew  pf  Stalidinavia  arid  the  north  of  Germany. 

About  2jG  years  before  Chrifl,  Pytheas  and 
dthers,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  fpoke  of  an  iland 
called  Baltia  in  the  Cranium  mare,  or  Northerii 
ocean,  whence  amber  was  brought.  Herodotus  had 
indeed  mentioned  this  450  years  before  Chrift. 
The  name  of  the  iland  was  palpably  from  the 
Baltic  fea  very  anciently  fo  called  ;  from  the  Gothic, 
or  old  Geriban  BeU^  a  gulf.  Amber  was  never 
found  in  Scandinavia,  but  in  Glejfaritt^  a  peninfuli 
on  the  Pruffian  coaft,  which  afterward  received  it's 
name  from  the  appellation  which  Tacitus  tells  the 
Germans  gave  amber,  namely  Gles  or  Glafs^  which 
it  refembled*  Baltia  is  therefore  not  Scandinavia 
but  Gleflkria.  Pomponius  Mela,  who  wrote  about 
45  years  after  Chrift,  mentions  the .  Codanus  finus^ 
and  Codanovia^  which  is  in  all  probability  prefent 
Zeeland,  an  ile  of  the  Suiones,  in  which  the  capital 
of  Denmark  Hands;  and  from  whence  Dania  is  by 
fome  judged  to  be  contrafted.  Pliny  himfelf,  who 
wrote  about  70  years  after  Chrift,  is  the  fjrft  who 
mentions  Standtnavray  tho  he  tells  us,  IV.  16.  that 
the   iles  of  Scandifi,  Dumna^  Bergi^  and  Nerigon^ 

M  '    had 
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Bad  been  noticed  by  others  ^  Dumna  is  by  Ptolemy' 
nmged  among  the  Orkneys ;  ScancUimaybe^unen^ 
and  Bergi  the  country  of  Bergen  in^Norway ^  inter- 
fered from  Sweden  on  the  louth  by  the  Scbagen 
Racky  or  wefterly  divifion  of  the  Baltic^  ib  as  to  hav^ 
to  thofe  who  knew  only  ihe  fouthem  coafl^  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  lie.  Pliny  adds-  IV.- 16.  that  Ne- 
rigon  was  the  largefb  of  theie  iles :  and  as  he:  fays  he 
derives  his  information  from  vark)us  preceding  au* 
Uxoxsfunt  qui  et  aHa  prcdeunt,  Scandiam,  &c^  it  is  well 
inferred  by  the  northern  antiquaries  that  Nerigon 
Had  from  later  and  better  information  been  put  for 
Bergi;  but  Pliny  finding  the  fiimaxountry  called 
br  two*  names^  thought  them  differeat  iles :  for 
Kerigon  is  furely  Norway  by  it's  moil  ancient^  and 
yet  mdigenous  name  Norige,  or  the  Northern 
kingdom.  But  ch.  zy,  he  teUs  us  from  himfelf 
dlat  Scandinavia  is  an  ile  in  the  Sinus  Codanus  of 
undifcovered  fize,  and  that  tlie  known  parts  are 
pofTeflTed  by  the  HilUvienes  in  five^hundrad  pagi^  w 
diflrifts.  They  are  well^thoug-ht  to^be  of  HaUand 
in  the  fouth-weft  corner  o£  So^dinavia* 

Being  now  come-tovTacitus,  whofe  Germama  is  fo 
important  to  modern- hiftory,  it  will  be  proper  tO' 
dwell  a  litde  upon  thr  geography  of  that  work, 
which  is  in  many  points  grofDy  milunderftood;  and* 
cfpecialiy  that  part  which  concerns  our  fubjed,  his 
ddcriptionrof  the  northern  nations.  Cluverius,  who 
wrote  near  two  centuries  ago,  is  univerfally  and 
blindly  followed,  while  his  faults  are  enormous. 
He  was  a  man  of  laudable  indufby ;  but  of  con- 
traded  and  indiflinft  judgment  If  errors  be  ad- 
mitted into  any  branch  of  fcience,  they  comlnpnly 

^  tit  alfo  names  Emn^ia^  which  fome  would  radily  alter  to 
Fhiftgfa,  but  wa3  in  all  likelihood  the  fouth  part  of  Fiolaad, 
^nd  taken  by  the  ancients  for  another  ik:  in  the  Great 
Northern  Ocean.  Pliny  fayj,  Scandinavia  and  Enlngta  were 
thought  other  lAforUs  by  the  inhabitants :  but  he  ufes  the  faiuc 
extravagant  hyperbole  ii!  fpcaking  of  Taprobane,  orCeyi^i 
VI.  54.- 

renwii- 
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^tnmn  for  centuries,  owing  to  the  indolence  of 
mankind,  who  are  ever  ready  to  refign  their  minds , 
to  any  guide,  and  would  rather  fleep  and  go  wrong, 
than  examine  and  gp  right ;  while  in  faft  they  have 
only  to  truft  themfelves  more,    and  others  lefs. 
Let  u$  lay  Tacitus  before  us,  with  a  map  of  modern 
Germany  ;  and  put  afide  Cluverius,  Cellarius,  and 
the  able  D'Anville,  who  has  fo  often  correfted 
their  eaftern  geography,  but  has  trufted  them  with 
Germany,  their  own  country,  and  thus  left  Europe? 
in  darknefs  to  enlighten  Afia.     Tacitus^  after  em- 
ploying two  thirds  of  his  work  in  defcribing  the 
manners  of  the  Germans,  pafles  to  a  defcription  of 
tte  nations ;  and  firft  mentions  two  colonies  which 
had  returned  from  Gaul  into  Germany,  the  Helvetii 
and  Boii.     He  then  puts  the  Vangiones^  &c.  on  the 
weft  fide  of  the  Rhine;  and  the  Batavi  in  the  ile 
formed  by  its  outlets.    Beyond  the  people  between 
the  head  of  the  Danube,  and  the  Rhine,  he  places 
the  Catti,   a  large  nation  ;  and  further  up  on  tha 
the  Rhinp  the  Ufipiiy  &c» ;  next  the  Bruileri ;  be- 
hind them,    the    Dulgibini ;    in  front,  the  Frifii^ 
who  fpred  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  ocean  :  and  among  whom  was  the  Zuyder  Zee, 
ambiuntque  immenfos  infuper  lacus,  et  RomMts  clajft^ 
bus  navigatQS.   Tacitus  adds,  Hadlenus  in  Occidentent 
Germaniam  novimus.  In  Septentriomm  ingenfiflexu  re- 
dit.     ^  Thus  far  we  know  of  the  weft  of  Germany, 
It  now  returns  to  the .  north  with  a  great   bend  ;* 
meaning  that  it's  (hore,  formerly  weft,  now  fronts 
i!\orth,  as  it  does  at  prefent  Friezland  and  Gronin- 
gen.    Next  is  the  very  large  nation  of  the  Cbauci  : 
then  the  Cberufci,  and  Fofi,  the  laft  of  whom  are 
fix)li(hly  taken  for  the  Saxons  by  Cluverius,  who 
forgot  that  the  Saxons  were  an  alliance  of  many 
nations  which  like  the  Franks  and  AUmans  had 
taken  one  name.    Here  in  a  fpot  which  anfwers  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  proximi  Oceanoj  dwelled  the 
fmall  and  only  remains  of  the  Cimbri :  pavz^a  nunc 
crvitas.  T\mparva  civitas  geographers  fpread  6ver 
allthelargepeninfuia  of  Jutland,  which  after  Ptolemy, 
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(who  only  puts  a  few  Cimbri  in  it,  and  no  lefs  thaav 
Six  German  nations)  they  call  the  Cimbriq  Cher- 
fonefus.  It  was  doubtlefs  once,  inhabited  by  the- 
Cimbriq  but  they  were  reduced  to  a  parvus 
ctvitas  at  its  fouthweft  corner,  long  before  Roma? 
geography  commences. 

Tacitus  next  proceeds  to  the&/m,wlio,hetdlsus^ 
were  not  one  nation,  but  many  under  one  title,  who 
lield  th?  greateft  part  of  Germany,  to  wit,  all  from  the 
Danube  to  the  ocean  fouth  and  north,  and  from  the 
Elbe  to  the  Viftula  eaft  and  weft.     1  he  firft  are 
the  ^emmnesy  a  people  of  a  hundred  diftridts,  who 
are  rightly  placed  in  Brandenburg.     Proceeding  to 
the  north,  as  is  clear  from  his  expreffion  when  he 
pafles  to  the  Hermunduri  {ut  quo  moda  paulo  ante 
Rbenumy  fie  nunc  Danuhium  fequaVj  for  the  Rhine 
runs  north,  the  Danube  eaft)  next  to  tlie  Semnones 
are   the  Langobardi^    about   prefent  Lunenburg^ 
Then  follow  no  lefs  than  feven  nations,  allof  which- 
Cluverius  has  heaped  upoa  one  another  in  prefent. 
Mecklenburg !     The  poor  man  forgot   that  the 
whole  vaft  peninfula  of  Jutland  was  juft  in  the: 
road  of  Tacitus,  as  his  text  bears  that  he  proceeds, 
north ;.  and  that  he  adds  hac  quidem  pars  Suevorum 
in  SECRETioRA  Germanise  porrigituh,  a  defcription- 
which  can  only  apply  to  this  vaft  and.  rich  penin- 
fula ;  and  that  the  Cimbri  with  whom  he  fills  that, 
large  Cherfonefe  were,  as   Tacitus  fays,    only  a. 
finall  ftate^  on  the  ocean  near  the  Cherufci  and 
Fofi,  or  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  1*  Seven  nations 
are  piled  upon  one  another  ia  a.  fmall  province  ; 
and  a  parva  chit  as  is  fpred  over  a  territory  220 
miles  lotig,  and  from  63,'  to  95  broad  !  If  this  be 
not  abfurdity,  i  know  not  what  abfurdity  is*     Bud 
llich.  is  human  fcicnce !  Let  us  place  thefe  nations* 
as  Tacitus  meaned,  and  all  is  well.     The  Reudigni 
firft,  and  Aviones  above  them,  in  prefent  Holftein ;. 
the  Angli  in  Slef\vick,  where  the  fertile  province  of* 
Anglen  Ipfeads  around  Lunden  it*s  ancient  capital  r 
die  Varini  above  the  Angli,  for  the  river  Warne  is 

nothing;^ 
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.  oiothing ;  the  Eudofesry^xt  j  then  the  Suardbnes  aad 
Nuithones  in  prefent  North  Jutland,  the  later 
^reaching  to  it's  utmoft  point  where  the  promontory 
of  Scagen  braves  the  northern  ocean.  As  to  the 
Angli  wfe  are  certain.  The  Suardones  were  perhaps 
the  Swatbediy  whom  the  Englifli  hiftorians  Henry  of 
Huntingdon,  Roger  Hoveden,  Matthew  of  Weft- 
minftcr,  commemorate  among  the  Danifli  invaders 
lof  England  hxi  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  The 
Nuithones  are,  as  is  iikely,  the  Huithoni  of  Ponti'- 
lius  in  his  Defcriptio  Dania,  that  is,  the  inhabitants 
X)f  the  furtheft  point  of  Jutland,  the  Witland  of 
Bieau's  Atlas.  The  Eudofes  are  the  Teuton^  or 
:peopk  of  Yeutland,  as  the  Danes  ptonounce 
Jutland,  who  fcem  to  have  been  the  largeft  nation 
holding  the  »middle  of  the  Cherfonefe,  and  who  now 
jgive  a  general  name  to  the  whole  peninfula  ©f 
Northern  and  Southern  Jutland,  Let  me  add, 
chat  it  is  impoffible  that  the  whole  of  this  peninfula, 
as  nearer  the  Roman  provinces  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Germany,  (hould  not  have  been  far  better 
Icnown  tp  the  Roihans,  than  the  fouthern  (hores  of 
the  Baltic. 

Accordingly  we  find  Ptolemy,  fifty  years  after 
Tacitus,  places  no  lefs  than  fix  nations  in  it,  die 
Siguknesy  Sabehngiiy  Cobandiy  Chalij  Phundufiii^ 
darudesj  befides  tlie  Saxons  at  it*s  fouth  part : 
;ind  the  Cimbri,  whom  Ptolemy  ignorantly  places 
at ,  it's  northern  extremity.  Ignorandy,  for  no 
man  can  prefer  Ptolemy's  teftimony,  wIwd  lived  a?t 
Alexandria,  to  that  of  Tacitus,  who,  lived  in  Bel- 
gic  Gaul,  and  who  expreffly  puts  the  Cimbri  on  the 
leafide  of  the  Fofi,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.  The 
reader  need  not  be  told  that  the  text  of  Ptolemy  is 
rightly  deemed  the  mod  cormpt  of  all  antiquity  ; 
as  indeed  a  conftant  feries  of  unknown  names,  and 
Humbers,  muft  have  been  lyable  to  great  vitia- 
tions of  copiers.  His  account  of  the  names  of  the 
German  nations  often  differs  from  Tacitus;  yet 
§trabo  confirms  Tacitus,  tho  he  wrote  before  him, 
^  Strabo's  work  was  not  fo  lyable  to  vitiation, 
\.  M  3  -  being 
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being  tMrmve,  viiilc  Ptoleiny's  only  ccoitaips 
geographic  tables^  The  Phundufii  feem  the 
Eudofes ;  the  CharudeS)  the  Suardoiies  :  the  others 
are  yet  more  corrupt,  for  thofc  ^ren  by  TacituB 
can  be  traced  in  the  fpot,  and  in  hiftiwry,  but  of 
thofe  afligned  by  Ptolemy,  not  one.  Yet  Ptole- 
my places  none  of  the  nations  above  mentioned 
clfewhere,  fave  the  Angili  Suevi,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  thefe  were  the  Angli '.  Tacitus  obferves  of 
thefc  nations  that  they  are  divided  by  rivers  and 
woods ;  a  defcription  moft  applicable  to  Jutland, 
now  fo  well  wooded,  and  intcrfeftcd  by  fine  ftreams^ 
Perhaps  it  may  be  faid  that  Tacitus  would  haVfe 
mentioned  this  great  Cherfonefe  exprefflyi  had  he 
meant  it;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  was  dalled  a 
Cherfonefe,  fave  by  Ptolemy  only ;  and  it's  fize 
is  fo  great,  that  we  (hould  as  well  think  of  calling 
Ptolemy's  Caledonia,  bending  to  the  eaft,  a  Cherv 
fonefe  of  Britain.  Nor  docs  Tacitus  name  Scandi* 
navia,  tho  he  defcribes  nations  in  it>  as  (hall  pre* 
fently  be  feen. 

Having  thus  proceeded  to  the  utmoft  north  of 
the  weft  parts  of  Germany,  or  thofe  commenting 
from  the  Rhine  as  a  bourtdary,  Tacitus  paffcs  to 
follow  the  Danube,  as  he  fays,  or  an  eaft  courfe,  and 
places  the  nations  regularly  one  iafter  anothCT  ai 
Cluverius  well  puts  them  in  this  trpft.  Aftcf 
mentioning  the  utmoft  nations  this  way,  Tacitus 
returns  northward,  gelling  that  a  large  chain  of 
mountains  divides  Suevia,  that  is  a  chain  rtmning 
north  and  fouth :  beyond  wHich  are  the  Lygii  ccki'* 
fifting  of  mauy  nations,  the  c^ircf  being  &e  ^h 
Helvecon^j  Manimi,  Eljf/li,  Nabarvalu  The  Ly-i 
gii  are  rightly  put  by  Cluverius,  iri  prefent  Silefia^. 
Above  the  Lygii  were  the  G&ttbones  rightly  pot 
in  PomercUia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Viftuk  or 
Weiflel,  Protinus  deinde  ab  Oceano  Riigii  et  Letrn^ 
viiy  ^  next  from  thence  on  the  ocean  the  Rugii^^ 
rightly  put  in  Rugen ;    *  and  Lemovii,'    whom 

K    Thefc  AngUi  ofVttAtmy  are  corrupted  from  J^grii^  of 
-/fo^r/irjir/V,  placed  by  others  juft  where  Pteleipy  puts  tht  AngUU 

Cluverius 
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X^yrtrixts  tiwikes  the  feme  with  the  Henili,  and 
\piits  in  Pomerank.  But  the  account  of  Tacitus 
Dears  that  the  Lemovii  were  weft  of  the  Rugii,  for 
lie  is  coming  deinde  from  the  Gotthones  and  Lygii^ 
and  Ptoicmy  expreflly  (hews  that  three  odier  na- 
tions dwelled  in  prefent  Pomerania,^  namely  the 
Ruticli^  Sideni,  and  Pharudini.  So  that  th^ 
X-,emovii  were  doubtlefs  weft  of  the  Rugii  or  Rugen^ 
as  the  text  of  Tacitus  hfears,  who  feems  -to  include 
die  three  oihertisMiio^  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  in 
die  general  ^name- of  Gotthones,  and  thus  to  extend 
them  over  Pomerania  as  well  as  PomerelHa.  7^ 
Lemovii  Were  of  coujife  in  prefent  Lubec  and 
Wagerlant. 

After  this  Tacitus  proceeds/to  the  Suiones ;  Suio^ 
num   hinc  civitates  ipfo  in  cceanoj    &c.    '^Modern 
•geographers,  following  Cluverius,,  who  is  by  no 
means  accurate,  have  made  the  Suiones  thepre- 
ttnt  Swedes;  ^nd  the  northern  antiquaries  (eemt 
to  alipw  this,  tho  xo  me  nothing  is  more  doubtful  j. 
I^'or  the  Sitqnes,  whom  Tacitus  puts  beyond  the 
"Suiones,    Suionibus    Sitonum    Rentes  continuantur ;i 
^hd,  after  defcribing^hem,  fays,  hie  Suevia  finis  \ 
and  pifles  to  the  Peukini,    Venedi,  and   Fenni, 
yfeem  to  me  infallibly  the  prefent  Swedes  :  and  the 
Jiame  bears  more  refemhlance  to  Suitiody  the  old 
aiame  of  Sweden.     Whereas   Suiones  refembles 
^nore  Zee^wonerSj  or  dwellers  in  the  fea^  whei:iGC 
>the  noble  and  fertile  iland,  which  forms  the  beft 
part  of  the  Danifh  dominions,  is  now  cajkd  Zee* 
land ;   the  Sk  appearing  *tp  be  merely  a  Romaijt 
way  of  expreffing  the  German  found  cif  Z.    In 
'Knjrtlinga  Saga,  and  Qther  Icelandic  books,  Ice- 
land is  called  Sio-lan<^  a  name  prcferving  affinity 
with  Suiones ;  as  Suitipd,  the  old  name  of  Swedes 
and  Sweden,  in  thefe  worlks,   does  with  Sitones. 
^Perhaps  SiPones  fprung  from  Is/5k»^,  the  old  name 
tof  the  cYiitf  civitas  in  Sweden,  near  Birca^  as  Adam 

•  The  learned  Huet,  Commerce  des  Anc.  rightly  faw  that  the 
ffiM^/i  mull  be  on  the  nntft^  from  the  acxouat  of  Tadtus  ; 
jltat  he  erivjn  placing  them  in  Norway^ 
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of  Bremen  and  others  teftify.  Add  to'  this,  that  only 
the  moft  fouthern  part  of   Scandinavia  wa$   ever 
known  to  the  ai^cient§;  and  the  vaft  Wenerljakey  in 
prefent  Weftroguland,  or  as  the  Swedes  afFc6t  to 
call  it  Weflxogothift,  feems  the  utmoft  bound  oC 
their  real  knowiege;    they  thinking  that  beyond 
was  the  Cronium  Mare,  or  Frozen  Ocean ;  the  fe^ 
beyond  the  Suiones,  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  which 
was  looked  on  as  the  end  of  the  world.     I  have 
perufed,  and  rje-perufed,   widi  indefatigable  and 
minute  attention,  all  that  the  ancients  have  faki 
c^f  Scandinavia,  and  am  cctfivinced  that  the  nar- 
rower boun:is  we  confine  their  knowiege  of  it  to, 
we  Ihall  be  the  nearer  to  the  truth.     The  Suione?,* 
after  the  moft  mature  confideration,  appear  to  me 
infallibly  the  people  of  prcifent  Zeeland,  and  the 
iles  around  it,  civitates  iff  oceanoy  and  part  of  the 
Danifh  t^f^itory    pn    the   oppofite  fhore  of  the 
found,  now  Scbonen,   Hallai^d,    ai\d  Weftrogo- 
thia.     For,    can   any   man   believe,  th^t  Tacitus 
(hould  paTs  to  Scandinavia,  and  take  no  notice  of 
^he  noble  and  rich  iland  of  Zeeland,   and  the 
larg^  and  fertile  iles  around  it  >  (hould  fly  at  once, 
as  is  dreamed,  to  prefent  Norway  and  Sweden,  of 
\vhich  he  knew  as  much  as  he  did  of  Greenland, 
as  every  one,  the  leaft  verft  in  ancient  geography, 
muft  know  ?    ftiould  join  aU  Scajtjdinavia,  a  coun- 
try, when  really  known,  as  large  as  Germany  it- 
ielf,  to  a  few  fmall  ftates  ?,     Was  T^cjtus  utterly 
abfurd,  or  ?ire  his  commentators  fo  ? 

After  the  Suiqnes,  Tacitus  paffes  to  the  JEJiii^ 
who  are  rafhly  enough,  from  fimilarity  of  names, 
placed  in  pr-^fent  Eftonia,  tho  GleiTaria,  the  iland. 
of  the  i^^ftii,  is  confcflcd^to  be  in  prefent  Pruffia, 
two  hundred  miles  fputl^-weft  of  Eftonia ;  and  it  is 
on  the  coaft  of  Pruffia  alone,  that  fuch  quantities, 
of  amber  are  found  to  this  day.  Eftonia  con-* 
feflcdly  means  merely  eaji  ^  country;  and  may  be  ^ 
late  name,  nothing  being  fo  common  as  names  of 
countries  from  the  p6ints  in  which  they  lye ;    as 

-       '     *        Aeftfe^fia," 
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.Aeftfexia,  or  Effex  in  England,  &c.  &c.  &c.  \  The 
.^iftii  were  certainly  in  the  peninfula  beyond  pre-* 
tent  Dantzic,  that  is,  as  Tacitus  defcribes,  on  the 
righf  hand  as  you  failed  up  the  Suevicum  mare^  or 
lj3uth  part  of  the  Baltic,  that  was  on  the  north  of 
the  Suevi.  And  he  mentions  the  JEftii  before  h6 
paffes  to  the  Sitones,  or  Swedes,  of  the  oppofite 
{hore,.  and  the  Peukini,  Venedi,  and  Fenni ;  be- 
yond whom  he  had  faintly  heard  of  a  people  who 
were  covered  with  ikins  of  bealls,  and  thence 
went  for  beads  with  a  human  face.  The  Fenni 
were  infallibly,  from  the  account  of  Tacitus,  that 
they  were  divided  from  the  Peukini,  only  by  woods 
and  hills,  inhabited  by  Venedi,  not  the  people  oi^ 
Finland,  as  dreapied,  but  the  Fins,  a  great  abo- 
riginal people,  of  whom  fee  Mr.  Tooke'^  Ruffia. 
The  language  of  Lithuania,  or  the  north  of  Po- 
land, Samogitia,  Cqurland,  Eftonia,  Livonia,  is' 
^t  this  day  Finnifti,  not  Slavonic.  The  Fenni' 
of  Tacitu5  were  in  Livonia  and  Eftonia.  Ptolemy; 
l?ook  III.  places  Fenni  at  the  Viftula. 

From  the  jEftii  Tacitus  paffes  to  the  Si/ones, ' 
or  Swedes  of  Smaland,  on  the  oppofite  fliore :  and 
as  the  Suiones  were  unqueftionably  the  people  of 
prefent  Zeeland  and  furrounding  iles,  with  a  fmall 
part  of  fouthern  Scandinavia,  along  the  weft  (h  ore 
ijp  to  the  Wener  lake,  fo  the  Sitones  were  only  a 
very  fmall  part  of  the  Swedes,  or  Suitiod,  namely, 
thofe    of    prefent  Smaland    and  Eafter  Gothia*. 
Tacitus,  tho  he  appear%rto  have  redd  Pliny,  from 
his  copying  that  writer's  account  of  the  origin  of " 
amber,  takes  no  notice  of  Scandinavia,  but  pal- 
pably implies  it  to  be  partly  inhabited  by  the. 
Suiones  and  Sitones,  and  is  univerfally  fo  under- 

k  Tn  the  PenfiluslTull^am  of  king  Alfred,  publiflied  in  the  ^ 
book  of  \v\\\%  Be  IJlaftda^  edit.  BulFaei,  Hauiti^^  1^23^  4'*» 
and  clfewhcrc,  we  are  told,  *  the  Viftula  is  a  veiy  large  river^ 
and  near  it  ly  Witland,  and  Vandalia.  V^itlahd  bdongs  to 
the  Efti.*  It  is  hence  dear  that  the  Efti  of  Alfred's  time  were 
thofe  of  Tacitus,  on  the  mouth  of  the  Viftula,  and  far  re- 
mote from  JBflonia. 

flood. 
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itoxL    The  HiIIevi<x«»,  and  iles,  mentioned  bf 
Pliny^  as  he  had  procured  no  intelligettce  of,  he 
pafles  in  filcnce.    If  die  reader  will  with  thcfe 
"views  read  the  work  of  Tacitus,  he  wili  find  aU 
<Iear.    M  commonly  underilood^  nothing  but  z 
confufian,  unknown  to  the  himinous  mind  of  Ta- 
cicwy  arifes.     For  he  is  fuppcrfed'  to  pa6  frbm  the 
Lemovii  about  Lubec^  up  to  Sweden,  with  Stuo^ 
nam  hint  civitaies  (whereas  Zeeland  is  juft  oppo* 
fitc  Mnc  t<y  the  LemoTii  as  above  placed)  ;  thejj 
:flie9  back  tQ  the  Ellii  of  Pruflia ;  then  fiies  back 
M^  tosk  to  Norway,  of  whofe  exiftence  he  knew 
nothing  ;  then  clofes  a  dcfcriptioa  of  Norway  with 
U€  SMcvUsjiitii  (his  Sueyi  being  but  a  divifion  of 
dcrmana) ;  then  flies  back  again  tathePeukini  and 
Vcnedi  and  Fenni,  nations  as  remote  from  Nor- 
way as  the  louth-eaft  is  from  JtKe  nortb-weft.  Take 
his  text  as  here  iHated ;  and  .all  is  clear,  and  accu- 
fatCr    He  pafles  from  the  Lenaovii  about  LAibec  ta 
Zeeland  ^  thenoe  to  the  ^Efti  pofleflbrs  of  Glefl&ria 
an  oppofite  peninfuk::    then  crofles  the  Baltic  ta 
the  oppofite   Swedes  of  Smaland;    thence  in  a 
Jigiht  line  to  thePcukini,Venedi,  and  Fenni.   Add 
ta  this,  that  the  remains  of  the  Sitones  in  Ptrfemy, 
Ice.  are  cxaftly  on  the  coaft  oppofite  to  Smaland ; 
and  it  is  certainly  more  likely  that  ^they  fliotild 
move  to  the  oppofite  fhore,  than  into  Norway,  a- 
country  near  300  miles  cSl,  without  leaving  a  trace 
behind.    Thefe  cogent  reafons  may,  it  is  bdieved, 
^Of  ever  fix  the  Suioncs  in  Zeeland,  «id  circling. 
iles,  with  Schonen,  Halland,  and  Weftrogothia, 
ttheir  «al  civitates  in  cceano :    and  the  Sitones,   a 
j«it  of  the  Suitiod,  or  Swedes,,  in  the  fouth-eaft 
jcwner  of  Sweden,  now  Smaland  asd  Eafteigpthia.' 
Ptolem)',    who  wrote    about   15a  years  after 
<[;;hrift,  isdie  Jaft  ancient  worthy  to  be  addiiced  coa- 
cerning  Scandinavia,  for  the  fickly  dreams  of  Jor- 
tRmdes  and  Procopius,  the  lall  of  whorti  was  h 
ignorant  as  to  take  Scandinavia  for  Thule,  thq 
l-iiny  and  Ptolemy  40P  years  before  might  have 
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told  him  quite  the  controij^  (hall  be  left  to  their 
<lcluded  followers. 
Nee  pueri  credunt,  nifi  qui  nondum  «re  lavantur.  jfux^m 
Ptolemy  mentions  four  Scandias;  three  fmall^ 
perhaps  Funen^  Zeeland,  and  JLalajid :  and 
«ie  lat]ge,  or  Scandinavia,  which  he  defcribes, 
and  Agathads&mon  lays  down  in  the  map,  as  juft 
of  a  fize  to  reach  to  the  Wener  lake,  as  Ptolemy^s 
latitudes  and  longitudes  afcertain  *.  It  is  above 
fn^itioned  that,  beyoiid  this,  the  ancients  imagined 
there  was  only  ocean,  with  a  few  iles  in  it,  as  Enmgia 
ja  part  of  Finland,  Bergi,  Nerigon,  all  however 
quite  unknown  to  Ptolemy.  In  the  weft  of 
Ptolemy's  Scandinavia  are  the  Chadini ;  in  the  eaft 
the  Piavona,  and  Phirafi ;  on  the  fouth  the^  Guia^ 
and  Dauciones  ;  in  the  middle  the  Levoni.  Thdfe 
names  muft  all  have  belonged  to  tribes  fouth  of 
che  lake  Wener.  The  Gutae  were  furely  the 
Gutones  of  Pliny,  the  Gothones  of  Tacitujr,  whd 
had  paffed  from  'the  oppofite  (hore ;  and  their 
country  is  now  Eaftergothia,  which  Swedifti  vifion*  . 
arics  imagine  the  Oftrogothia  of  the  ancients,  and 
Weftergothia  the  Vifogothia,  tho  Jomandes,  the 
god  of  their  idolatry,  tells,  tap.  XIV.  that  thofe 
names  originated  from  the  pofition  of  the  Goths  on 
the  Pontus  Euxinus,  or  Euxinc  fea"*. 

After 

*  Thefonthcm  part  of  Scandinavia  is  called  Skani  in  the 
old  Icelandic  MSS.  and  it  is  ilill  Scania,  Hence  in  all  ap« 
pearance  the  Roman  Scaridia* 

'  •  Ablavius  cnim  hiftoricus  refert  quia  ibi  fuper  limbuni 
Font!,  ubi  eos  diximiis  in  Scythia  commanere,  pars  eonim  qm 
forientalem  plagam  tenebant  •  • .  j .  di£li  funt  Oflrogoths  ;  re« 
iidui  Yero  Vefigothae  in  parte  occidua.  Join,  de  reb.  geft» 
Get.  €•  14. 

Tho  Grotius  feems  to  quote  Baron  Herberdem  aniodg  the 
4earlicft  writers,  for  the  <iame  Gothland  in  Sweden,  yet  that 
flame  is  mentioned  by  Adaoi  of  Bremen  about  1060  :  and  it- 
is  hi&;bly  probable,  that  the  Guta  of  Ptolemy  were  thofe  veiy 
people  by  moderns  latiaiaKd  Gothi.  The  real  indigenal  name 
18  GySei^  OiJtgrgyUen^  JVeftt'-gifUiH.  But  writers  of  the  middle 
al^es  were  fond  of  approximating  old  names  to  modern  ones : 
^us  they  caU^d  tlie  P^PCI^  Dtui ;  Norway,  Noricum ;  die 
)i'       /  ;       •  £wedet 
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After  this  we  find  little  or  nothing  concerning 
Scandinavia,    till  the  tixdi  century,    when    Jor- 
iiandes  was  to  tell  his  fe.bles  about   it,    knowing 
;that  it's  diftance  prevented  detection.  ♦  For  tho  he 
<luotes  Ablavius,  who  is  thought  by  Grotius  to  be 
,one  living  under .  Conftantius  II.    about  the   year 
340,  as  mentioned  by  Ammianus,  yet  it   is  only 
AFTER  he  defcribes  the  Goths  as  fettled  in  Ljttl^ 
Scythia ;  and  we  do  not  even  know  that  Ablavius 
vas  not  his  cotemporary,  and  as  ignorant  as  himfelL 
Jornandes,  and  Procopius,  who  wrote  at  the  fame 
time,  mentioa  the  Danes;  and  ScrUfimi, ^or  fwift 
FWj  which  fhews  that  the  fouth  of  Finland  was 
now  known.      As  to  the  other  nations  placed  19 
Scandinavia,  by  Jornandes  and  Procopius,  allow* 
ing  their  exiftence,    they  only  belonged  to  the 
ifouth  parts.     Eginhart^  who  wrote  in  the   Ninth 
century,  is  the  firft  i  find,  after  the  Siiones  of  Tacitus, 
who  mentions  the  Swedes :  and  the  Normans  alfo 
began  to  be  well  known   ia  this  c-entury,    when 
Harold  Harfagre  rifing  firft  fole  king  of  Norway^ 
expelled  many  petty  princes,  wh©  with  their  little 
larmies  took  refuge  in  the  Orkneys,  and   Iceland  t 
and   one   of  them  Ganga  Hrolf,   or  Rollo  th^ 
Walker,  was  after  fome  abode  in  -the  H^budes^ 
to  found  the  dukedom  of  Normandy.         ^  .  ; 

•  Opuld  reafon  account  for  die  ideas  of  folly,  it 
^txQ  a  matter  of  curiofity  to  enquire  how  Jornan- 
des cam6  tb  dream '  of  ^11  the  nations  in  Etirope 
proceeding  from  a  diflam  and  unpopulous  country*' 
^d  to  pafs  Gern>any.g.'Hd  Getia,  or  JUi.ttle  Scythia, 

Swed^  Snevt :  an^rfomeScandinnvran  writers  of  laft  century, 
JEs  I  yftatidcr  and  V/orrr.ius,  call  Scanen,  bcythia.  '  Kut'  tin? 
aoti^iriry  of  the  very  names  Oilrogothia,  Weftro^tliia,  if 
you  will,  is  out  of  all  quellion.  Certain  it  is^  that-tiie  Oflro- 
gorbS  rihcf  Vifcgothi  of  Romnn  hiflory  came  not  from  that  little 
-comer  of  SHcdm/  any  more  than  the  Franks,  Lombards,* 
Heruli,  Sax-cns,  vent  from  Scandinavia,  as  Scandinavian: 
writers  dream.  Tantus  atior  patri/e  !  But  falfe  hiftory,  inftcad 
^f  honourin.^,  difgraces  a  country  ;  and  it  is  ever  fecn  that  th^ 
hioft  infignificant  countries  are  the  moll  full  of  falfc  honours^' 
liic  Northern  kin^donis  need  not  ixich  fame.  - 

'  '       '       -      CQtini  ' 
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countries  overflowing  with-  pepulation  ?  It  can 
gnly  be  faid  that  the  Goths  coming  gradually  from 
the  north  into  the  empire,  it  might  naturally  be 
imagined  that  the  extreme  north,  or  Scandinavia 
was  their  point  of  progreffibn  :  tho  indeed  it  may 
be  fufpedted  that  a  love  9/  the  marvellous  and  falfe^ 
fa  natural  to  man,  might  be  the  fole  fpring  of  L 
fidlion,.  Co  oppofite  to  common  fenfe,  and.  to  all 
ancient  authority. 

Having  thus  fliewn  what  the  ancients  knew  of 
Scandinavia,  let  us  confider  the  progrefs  of  the^ 
Scythians  or  Goths  into  it.  We  have  already^ 
traced  two.  Pafternic  nations,,  tlie  Sitones  and 
pEUKiNi,  up  ta  the  fhores  of  the  Baltic.  On* 
thefe  (hores,.  cldfe  by  them,  we  find  the  G$tthon£s^ 
Gut  tones  y  or  Gythones,  as  called  by  Tacitus,  Pliny^" 
Ptolemy.  How  this  nation  came  to  hold  a^  name> 
fo  near  that  of  all  the  Goths,  were  difficult  to  fay^ 
were  not  the  name  of  Gut  or  Good  given  ta 
ground,  j^eople.  Sec.  fuppofed  the  origin  of  the 
Scandinavian  Gudfke  latinized  Gothlandia:  and 
our  Gotthones  probably  took  their  name  from  the^ 
fame  fountain,  if  not  from  Gotey  a  horfeman,  for 
they  bordered  on  the  Bafternae,  who  like  the'Sai^ 
matje  were  moftly  cavaky,  and  it  is  likely  the 
Gothones  were  alfo  cavalry,  and  fo  called  by  the, 
other  Germans  who  had  little  or  none.  We  aifo  find 
die  Gothini  a  Gallic  nation  in  the  fouthof  Germany  ;r 
and,  as  Tacitus  fays  their  fpeech  Was  Gallic,  they- 
were  probably  an  oiiginal  Celtic  tribe  inhabiting 
a  mountamous  country,  as  die  map  of  Cluverius 
fhews,  and  allowed  to  dwell  on  condition  of  work- 
ing the  mines,  and  paying  heavy  tribute,  as  Tacitus 
fays  they  did.  Their  name  Gothini,  being  pro- 
bably ironical,  good  people.  Herodotus,  book  IV. 
places  mod  of  his  Scythians  in  Germany.  The 
Ifter  or  Danube  he  calls  the  largeft  river  of  Scy- 
rhia.  The  Maris  or  Marus  ran  into  the  Ifter  frpm, 
rhe  country  of  the  Agathyrfi,  ch.  3  7.  His  Hyperb^rei 
are  m  Germany,  for  he  makes  their  prefents  to  Delos 
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come  down  to  the  Adriatic  fea,  and  thence  to  Do- 
dona.  In  ch.  2i,  he  tells  us,  that  beyond  the  Ta- 
nais  are  the  Sarmata? ;  and  his  Scythian  nations 
are  chiefly  in  Germany  and  Poland :  ch.  2.3.  he 
places  far  to  the  north  fome  Scythae  who  revolted 
^ind  left  the  reft*  However  this  be,  it  is  certain 
from  Pliny,  that  the  ancient  Greeks  extended 
Scythia  even  to  the  Baltic,  where  amber  was  alone 
found  :  and  we  learn  from  Strabo,  that  it  was  the 
general  opinion  that  the  Bafternse  (a  Scythic  di- 
vifion)  held  the  parts  beyond  the  Germans,  or 
Scandinavia.  The  Gythones,  or  Gothones,  Pto- 
lemy  places  on  the  Baltic  Ihore,  between  the 
Sideni,  or  Sidones,  and  Peukini,  two  Bafternic 
nations ;  and  it  is  moft  likely  that  the  Gythones 
were  alfo  Bafterna?.  The  Sidones,  or  Sitones, 
we  find  in  the  fouth  of  Sweden  on  the  oppofite 
coaft ;  and  the  Gythones,  or  Guttones,  are  furely 
the  Guta5,  of  the  fouth  of  Scandinavia,  as  put  by 
Ptolemy,  who  had  paffed  over  to  the  ground  for- 
merly held  by  the  Sitones  on  their  moving  north- 
«aft  :  for  on,  as  Grotius  obferves,  is  merely  the 
old  German  plural,  which  is  fometlmes  given, 
fometimes  omitted ;  thus  Gut^e,  Gutones  ;  Bur- 
gundi,  Burgundiones ;  Lugii,  Lugioncs,  &c.  &c* 
&c. 

It  is  believed,  that  no  one,  the  leaft  verfed  m 
the  fubjedt,  will  objedt  that  the  voyage  from  pre- 
fent  Pruffia  to  Scandinavia,  was  too  far,  for  a 
people  in  the  rudeft  ftate  of  fociety.  Some-  mo- 
dern writers  deny  early  population  by  fea  ;  as  Ta^ 
citus  and  other  ancients  rejeft  progrefs  by  land. 
As  the  later  forgot  that  men  hax-^  feet,  fo  the 
former  forget  that  they  have  hands.  Sea,  far 
from  checking  intercourfe,  makes  it  eafier  cveit 
to  barbarians.  Wherever  men  are  found,  canoes 
arc  found ;  even  when  huts,  nay  cloths  are  want- 
ing. The  Greenlanders  and  Fins  navigate  hun- 
dreds of  miles  :  and  no  nation,  however  favag:, 
has  been  difcovercd  in  any  maritime  corner  of  the 

globe. 
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^obe,  that  was  a  ftranger  to  navigation.  In  the 
South  Seas  Captain  Cook  found  fmali  iles  400, 
500,  600  miles  from  each  other,  peopled  by  the^ 
fame  race  of  men,  fpeaking  the  fame  tongue. 

We  do  not  find  any  traces  in  Ptolemy,  or  elfe- 

where,  of  any  nations  paffing  from  the  weft  of 

Germany  into  Scandinavia,    except   perhaps  the 

Levoni  of  Ptolemy's  Scandinavia  be  the  Lemevii  of 

Tacitus  in   Lubec  and  Wagerland,   where  the 

paflkgeto  Scandinavia  is  very  eafy-     But  from  the  ' 

eaft,  to  which  the  Scydiic  progrefs  was  nearer  and 

fpecdier,  we  find  the  Gutae  and  Sitones  had  pafled  t 

SMid  Stiabo  exprefies  it  the  general  opinion  ths^ 

the  Bafteras  hdd  Scandinavia,     Thefe  circum- 

ftances  &em  to  evince,  as  clearly  as  the  cafe  will 

bear,  that  Scandinavia  was  peopled  by  the  Baftemic 

nations  on  the  eaft  of  Geniiany :  and  as  their  pro- 

gre&  was  as  near  from  Litde  Scjrthia,  the  punflum 

falienSj   to  the  extremity  of  Scandinavia,  as  was* 

that  of  their  brethren  to  the  extremity  of  Germany^ 

fo  there  i^^very  reafon  to  conclude  that  Scandina- 

ria  was  peopled  with  Scythians  as  foon  as  Germany. 

The  Northern  Fins,  inchiding  Laplanders,  feent 

to  have  been  infallibly  abctt-igines  of  their  country  ; 

for  they  arc  fo  weak,  fo  peaceable,  and  their  foff 

fo  wretched,  that  they  could  have  vanquilhed  n^ 

nation,  and  no  nation  could  envy  them  their  pof- 

•feffions  in  climes  beyond  the  folar  rodd. 

As  we  thus  find  that  the  Bafternae,  or  thoie  Ger- 
mans who  lived  eaft  of  die  Viftula,  were  the  Scythic 
divifion  that  peopled  Scandinavia,  it  can  hardly  be 
ivippofed  that  the  Pcukini,  whofe  name  Is  put  by 
Tacitus  as  fynonymous  with  Bafternse,  and  whom 
we  have  traced  up  to  the  very  ftiore  oppofite  to 
Scandinavia,  ftiould  have  fent  no  colonies  into  it. 
On  the  coptrary  we  have  every  reafbn  to  believe 
that  they  were  die  firft  Scj^hians  v/ho  pafled  into 
it ;  and  moving  on  in  conftiant  progrefs,  left  room 
for  their  brethren  the  Sitones  to  tallow ;  for  wc 
find  the  fteps  of  the  Peukini  in  >  Ptolemy  from 
Pcukc  to  the  Tyras,  fi-om  thence  to- the  P^eukinian 

Mountains. 
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Mountains  in  Prufiia «,  in  a  dircft  line  ;  while  the 
Sitoncs  moved  round  by  the  weft  ward,  for  in 
Ptolemy  we  find  remains  of  them  above  the 
Quadi  in  the  fouth-eaft  of  Germany  ;  and  others^ 
ftiil  further  north-weft,  on  the  Baltic  Ihore.  The 
Peukini,  on  the  contniry,  never  croffed  the  Vif* 
tula,  but  proceeded  ft  rait  on  to  the  Baltic  fliore* 
There  they  vanifti,  while  the  Sitones  ate  found  in 
Scandinavia,  on  the  oppoiice  coaft,  which,  it  is 
furely  rcafonable  to  infer,  arofe  from  the  .progrefs 
of  the  Peukini  leaving  that  pofleffion  open  to  the 
nation  whofe  population  fcUovvxd  them.  For  as 
Strabo  obfcrves  the  general  opinion  that  the 
BafterncB  poflefled  Scandinavia,  and  the  Peukini 
were  the  largeft  and  nobleft  name  of  the  Bafterna?^ 
it  feems  likely  that  Strabo  Ihould  efpecially  refer 
to  them ;  feeing  that  we  can  trace  them  to  the 
oppofite  coaft  in  fuch  full  population^  as  to 
leave  their  name  to  a  chain  of  mountains :  and 
that  we  know  the  Sitones  another.  Bafternic  di-^ 
vifion,  whofe  progrefs  was  infinitely  flower,  a5 
more  circulative,  held  a  great  part  of  fouthern 
Scandinavia,,  Thefe  reafons  appear  to  me  fo 
clear  and  cogent,  as  fully  to  confirm  the  opinion 
of  the  ancients,  .as  related  by  Strabo,  that  the 
JBafternic  Germans  peopled  Scandinavia ;  and  alf© 
to  infer,  from  every  ground  of  cool  probability, 
that  the  Peukini  were  the  very  firft  Baftern;2e|  wh«> 
pafled  over,  and  proceeded  north-weft  till  they 
emerged  under  the  name  of  P/V?/,  the  Pehfavy  or 
Peohtar,  or  Pihiar,  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle^  Pehiti 
of  Witichind,  and  Pehts  of  ancient  Scotilh  poets^ 
and  modern  natives  of  Scotland,  and  the  north 
.of  England. 

//  is  therefare  Iiijioric  Truth ^  thai  thofe  German 
Scythians t  who  peopled  Scandinavia,  were  the  Peu-* 
kini-and  Sitones y  two  divifions  ef  th$  Bafiern/e^ 

"  Paulus  Diaconus  I,  ii,  12.  mentions  that  when  the  Lom- 
1)3 rds  came  to  Mauri no^a^  they  (encountered  the  /^  Fittiov  No- 
ble Pitti,  for  fo  /ts  implies  to  Gotlric. 

I  Before 
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Before  adding  a  hint  or  two  on  the  Piks,  >vho 
iare  referved  for  my  Enquiry  into  Scotifi>  bifiory  prior  to 
1056,  i  muft  remark  that  i  do' not  build  on  the 
above  progrefs  of  the  Pcukini,   as  it  is  fufficient 
for  me  to  {he>v  from  Tacitus  and  Beda  that  the 
Piks  were  German  Scythians  from   Scandinavia, 
and  to  trace   theni  from    Norway  to  Scotland. 
Fa6ts,  and  authorities  ^hich  are  fafts  in  hiftory, 
are  the  fole  grounds  upon  which  a  rational  hiftorian 
can  proceed.     If  he  contradidts  fafts  and  authori- 
ties,   he   writes  romance,    not  hiftory.      In  rtiy 
laborious  rcfearch  into  early  Scotifli  hiftory,  i  Was 
Ihocked  to  find  that,    inftead  of  a  foundation,  i 
had   not  even   good   ground  for   a    foundation, 
owing  to  the  careleflhcfs  with  which  the  origin  of 
nations  has  been  treated.     The  toil  it  has  coft  me  4 
to  drain  my  ground  of  much  watry  falfehood,  has 
been  equal  to  that  of  building  my  fabric,  as  the 
reader  may  judge.     I  can  fafely  fay  the  truth  has 
been  my  fole  objed ;    for  my  labour  has  been  too 
great  to  wafte  any  part  of  it  in  a  buuble  of  an  hypo- 
thefis,  which  falls  at  the  firft  breathy  while  truth 
remains  for  ever.     To  proceed  to  a  hint  on  the 
Piks,  it  was  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  Northern 
hiftorians  could  be  ignorant  of  a  nation  once  fo 
celebrated,   and   who  proceeded    from    Norway. 
Accordingly  we  find  the  vaft  hiftory  of  Norway  by 
Torfaeui,    compiled  from  Icelandic   Sagas,     &q 
quite  frill  of  them  ;    but  under  a  variation  in  the 
initial  letter,  the  caufe  of  which  muft  be  explained. 
Grammarians  obferve  certain  letters  which  are 
called    labial  becaufe   pronounced  by  the  lips: 
they  are  b^  /,  m^  py  v  ;  of  thefe  die  b,  /,  p,  Vy 
put  at  the   beginning  of  words^   are  pronounced 
almoft  with  the  fame  motion  of  the  lips,    and 
are  thus  often  interchanged.     In   Roman  infcrip- 
tions  we  find  Bifa  for  Fita ;   in  Greek  'authors  j 

Biturius  for  Vituriusj  &c.  &c.  &c.  In  Spanifti 
V  is  pronounced  B.  The  F,  or  Greek  digamma. 
Was  pronounced  V,  as  all  know.     But  the  inter-  / 

N  change 
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.  xhapge*  of   -P, .  and  .  F,    which  .^lone  cpncerns 

*  xny  prpfent  inveftigation,  ^  feems  peculiar  to  the 

♦  Geon^Sy  and  Northern  nations  of  Denmark, 
:  Norway,^ .  and  S^yedep,  for  i  cannot  trace  .it  in 
.Italian,  Spanifli)  or  French.  Thus  the  Germans 
-fey  V<i$er  tpr  the  Latin  Pj/^r;  Ficktr  is  Icelandic 
.  for  a  fhiphuilder,  from  Vig^  a  Jhip ;  &c.  &c.  The 
,'  Saxons  found  the  found  bf  P  and  V  fo  fimilar,  that 
.  they  a6bually  adopted  the  Roman  letter  P  toex- 
.  .prefs  V,  .and  W,  a  modification  of  V.  Thijs  on 
v% coins  of  William  I.  and  II.  of  England  pil^m  is 
I  wiLEiyi;  ^d  the  fame  occurs  in  the  earlieft  Saxon 

coins  and  MSS,  apd  in  the  printed  Saxon  at  this 
day,,  as  all  know.  Tprfaeus  obferves,  in  his  ki^i 
Rejourn  Dasnia^  that  the  Vjtta  of  the  Saxon  genealo- 
ciKs  i!Khe  Pitta  of  the  Icelandic,     I  need  nor 

-.  produce  rtjore  inftances,  but  r^fef  the  reader,  it  i  e 
wifhes  fqr  more,  to  the  Glojfariuvi  Gemanicm  ot 
W  achter; ,  the  Ghjfanum  Suio-Goihicum  (ft^ould  be 

.  SHito-Cothicum)  ot  Ihre ;  and  the  Lexicon  IfianSm 
of  Andreas.    .The  phyfical  rpafon  pf  the  Nortbern 

:  nations  pfing  V  for.  P,  or  pronouijcing  P  as  % 
may  be,  that  .the  cold  cQntra<3;?  tfeeir  organs,  for  ^ 
is. only  a  lefs  open  prpnounciatipn  pf  P. 
.    But  in  the  prefent  inftance  theje  is  no  occi- 

.  fion  to  infift  on  labial  changes,  but  barely  to  men- 
tion that  in. the  Icelandic,  or  Old  Scandinavian 
language,  there  is  in  faft  no  fuch  letter  as  P;  ^nd 
in  words  of  foreign  extraft  the  P  is  always  pro- 
nounced V,  and  is  from-  that  catafe  generally  f^ 
written.  Thus  papa^  a  prieft,  is  often  written  J^'^- 
In  prefent. Icelandic  P  is  alyvays  founded  V. 
Of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  VikA%  Torfjeus  is 

^  '  fill; 

•  Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  the  kingdom  V^^^^ 
called  from  Fik^  a  hawu,  .  But  TcM-feus  and  Obws  call  it 
'  Vicha  as  often  as  Vik ;  and  the  former  does  not  implyahaf^' 
Nor  could  all  the  fouth  of  Norway  receive  fo  vague  ananic 
as  Tht  Ha^ven.  It  is  a  proper  n^me,  as  diftinft  ffom^* 
haven,  as  Soft  is  from  /cot  and  lot.  (Skot,  Hfe^igal  IflO     . 
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J  full :  and  it  is  ,the  Tifhia  regnufn  pf  Olaus  Magnus 

,  wKi^ti  he.  puts*  in  the  liu  of  the  mofl:  impor- 
tant kingdoms  , of  Scandinavia.  Its  inhabitants 
werec^lled^  ViKvERAR,  men  ofVik^  the  Pibtar  of 
the  Saxons.  .It  was  one  of  the  kingdoms,  which 
•was  reduced  by  Harold,  Hirfagre,  in  thcv  ninth 
century,  when  he  became  firft  king  of  all'Norway. 
It  extended,  as  Torfaus  informs  us,,  from  the 
Icelandic  writers,  all  over  the  fouth  of  Norway, 
around  .Opiloa,  an  ancient  city  near  the  new  town 

>  Chriftiania,  and  oppofite.the  point  of  the  Cimbric 

.  Cfierfonefe.  It  was  afterward  the  large  province 
of  lial^ika\  and  its  eaft  fide  is.  ftill  known  in 
evpry  map  by.  the  name  .of  Vikjiden^  or  the  fide  of 
Vika^  extending  down  to  the  north-weft  outlet  of 

.  the  lake  Wener.  But  of  this  more  elfewhere.  It 
ihall  only  be  obferved  in  palling,  that  this  muft 
iiave  been  the  very  progrefs  of  the  Peukini,  if  ttey 
preceded  the  Sitones,  a  part  of  whofe  tribes  lay  con-  , 

,  tinuous  with  the  Suiones,  near  the  Wener  lake  : 
tho,  had  i  form,ed  an  hypothefis,  i  lliould  have,af- 

..  Tented  to  Cluverius,  and  all  the  modern  geogra- 
phers, who  place  the  Sitones  in  Norway ;  as  in 
that  cafe  to  fuppofe  the  Peukini,  their  Bafternic 
brethren,  in  the  fouth  of  the  fame  country,  would 
have  been  more  plaufible.     But  as  fadts  are  the 

,  fple  fubjeft  of  my  refearch,  i  Ihall  leave  hypo- 
thefis to  thofe  who  do  not .  erudge  to  labour  in 

,  vain ;  for  an  hypothefis  only  ftands  till  another 
cancels  it,  while  fadts  and  authorities  can  never 
be  overcome. 
,  It  may  be  proper,  before  concluding,  briefly  to 
confider  the  received  opinions  concerning  the  Scan-r 
dinavian  origins.  Saxo  Grammaticus  has  founded 
the  Danifh  monarchy  in  the  perfon  of  a  king  Dan, 
n^ore  than  a  thoufand  years  befor/s  Chrift,  Tor- 
,  fseus,  from  Icelandic  Sagas,  has  (hewn,  that  Saxo's 

Verelius  in  his  InJtx  Ling*  Scythc-Scand,  fays  Piakkur  is  f/r- 
tumcurfitator^  *  a  wanderer.'  1  he  Peukini  Bailcrn«  were  fuch 
compared  to  the  Germans  ;  and  this  may  be  the  origin  of  the 

name. 

N  ^  fyltem. 
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fyftem,  drawn  from  old  fongs,  is  fal(e ;  and  that 
Skioldy    ion    of  Odin,    was    the    firft  king  o( 
Denmarki  a  little  before  our  sra.     Mallet  has,  in 
his  hiftory  of  Denmark,    followed  the    plan  of 
Torfaeus  ;  and  as  it  is  much  more  rational  than 
Saxo's,  it  promifes  to  ftand  as  to  fucceffion  of 
kings  ;  Torfaeus  founding  on  the  fole  authorities 
which  remain ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that 
any  future  hiftorian  ihould  be  fo  frantic  as  to  con- 
tend againft  his  authorities,   or  that  the  public 
Ihould  approve  fuch  delufion.      In  Sweden,  the 
tales  of  Joannes  Magnus,  the  forger,  have,  for  a 
century,  been  in  utter  contempt  j  and  the  hiftory 
refts  upon  an  author  of  wonderful  merit  and  judg- 
ment for  his  age,   Snorro  Sturlefon,  who  wrote  m 
die  thirteenth  century,   and  whofe  hiftory  extends 
to  two  folio  volumes,  and  alfo  relates  to  Denmark 
and  Norway.     It  is  in  the  Icelandic  tongue ;  but 
a  Latin  tranflation  is  given  by  Peringlkiold.     He 
makes    Odin  cotemporary  with  Pompey,    from 
whom  he  flies   into    the  north ;     and   fubduing 
Scandinavia,  keeps  Sweden  for  himfelf,  and  com- 
mences the  line  of  kings.     Thie  Norwegian  hiftory 
refts  on  the  diligence  of  Torfseus,  who  from  Ice- 
landic chronicles,  genealogies,  &c.  concludes  Odin 
to  have' come  to  Scandinavia  in  the  time  of  Darius 
Hyftafpis,    or    about    520    years   before   Chrift. 
Some   Northern  antiquaries   alfo   finding   in  the 
Edda  that  Odin  was  put  as  the  fupreme  ddty,  and 
that  a  total  uncertainty  about  his  age  prevailed  in  the 
old. accounts,  have  imagined  to  themfelves  another 
Odin,  who  liVed  about  1000  years  before  our  sera; 
a  mere  arbitrary  date,  and  which  the  formers  of 
this  fyftem  had  better  have  put  500  years  before 
Chrift,  as  Torfaeus  the  moft  diligent  of  Northern 
antiquaries  has  done.      Millet,    who   has   taken 
matters  as  he  found  them,  fuppofes  twa  Odins; 
and  looks  on  the  laft,  who  flourifhed  in  Pompey *s 
time,  as  an  Afiatic  Magician  ;  nay  he  tells  us  fome 
believe  three  Odins !  Torfssus,  we  faaye  feen,  in 

his 
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Ills  Norwegian  hiftory,  infers  him  to  have  lived 
500  years  before  Chrift,  whom  in  hii  Series  Regum 
JJania  he  had  thought  lived  only  50  ! 

O  caecas  hominura  mentes  !    O  peftora  caeca  f 

Here  is  the   fecret :    odin  never   existed. 
Tl\e  whole  affair  is  an  allegory.     Torfaus,  fo  pro- 
foundly v^rfed  in  the  Icelandic  monuments,  tells 
^is  ithey  abound  in  allegory,  infomuch  that  it  isoftfen 
impoffible  to  diltinguilh  truth  from  falfehood  in 
them.     Strange  that  he  did   not  fee  that  they  all 
begin  with  allegory  !    Noc  one  of  thefe  Icelandic 
pieces,  nor  any  monument  wliatever  of  Scandina- 
vian hiftory,  is  older  than  the  Eleventh  century. 
What  dependence  then  as.  to  events  happening  be* 
fore  Chrift  ?  1  heir  chronology  down  to  Harold 
Harfagre,    or    the  end  of  the   ninth   century,  is 
alfo  quite  confufed,   infomuch  that  you  will  find 
one  man  cotemporary  to  three  or  four  centuries. 

The  Later  Edda,  which  was  alfo  compiled  by 
Snorro  in  the  thirteenth  century,  fully  confirms 
th.e  idea  that   Odin  was  never  in  life,   but  was 
merely  the  God  of  War.    In  this  Edda  Thor  is  the 
fon  of  Odin.     Mallet  well  obferves  that,  thro  this 
whole  Edda,  Odin  the  hero,  who  led   the  Gotjis 
from  Afia,  is  confounded  with  Odin  the  God  of 
War,  or  fupreme  god  of  the  Norwegians.     True  : 
yet  is  there  no  confufion.     There   was  but  one 
Odin,  the  gqd.    The  hero  is  a  non-exiftence.  The 
whole  progrefs  of  the  Goths  from  Afia  under  Odin 
Is  fo  palpable  and  direft  an  allegory,  that  he  muft 
have  little  penetration  indeed  who  cannot  pierce  it. 
It  was  the  God  of  War  who  conducted  the  66ths ; 
literally,  they  fought  their  way  againft  the  Celts 
and  Fins.     But  it  may  be  faid,   how  then  came 
Snorro  (for  on  him  the  whole  refts)  to  make  Odin 
cotemporary  with  Pompey?  Be  it  obferved  on  this, 
that  Snorro  lived  at  a  late  period,  the  end  of  the 
Thirteenth  century,    and   that   not  an  iota  about 
Eompey  could  occur,  till  Chriftianity  introduced 
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Latin  Learning  in  the  nth  age^'    The  fa<ft  is 
merely  this.     Snorro  found  even. from  his  ftrange 
genealogy,  that  the  earlieft  kings  of  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norway,  of  whom  tradition  preferv^d 
the  names,  could  not  be  dated  further  back  than 
about  50  years  before  Chrift.      Thefe  kings,  a^ 
ufual  with  even  Greek  and  Roman  genealogifts, 
when  the  name  of  their  fathers  was  unknown  to 
tradition,  were  called  fons  of  fome  6od;  and  in 
the  prefent  cafe  Odin  the  Alfader^  affd  the  Mars, 
was  the  common  fire.     Snorro,  who,  as  appears 
from  his  work,  was  confiderably  tindtured  with 
Latin  learning,  never  reflefted  that  Odin  could  be 
only  an   allegorical  father;   but  fiqiply  believes 
him  a  real  human  father;  and  Ending  his  epoch 
according  to  his  foolilh  genealogy  or  Itings  cor- 
refpond,  in  this    view,    with    that  of  Pompey, 
thinks  it  a  proper  place  to  difplay  his  Latin,  by 
conneding   his   hiftory  with   the  Roman.      His 
work   is  divided   into  various  Sagas,  or  hiftoric 
romances;  and  as  the  Icelanders  had  Sagas  on 
jAlejcander  the  Great,  on  Arthur,  on  Troy,   &c. 
It  is  likely  they  had  one  on  Pompey  ;  in  whicbjj 
as  all  chronology  was  confounded  in  thefe  romances, 
Odin  was  brought  in  as  fighting  with  him.     Snorro 
probably  had   this  faga  before  him,  and  fo  gives 
the  tale.     But  to  Ihew  how  very  little  Snorro  can 
be  relied  on»  we  have  only  to  refledl  that,   in   the 
preface  to  the  Edda,  he  makes  Thor  the  founder 
of  Troy,  and  Odin   his  defcehdaht  in   the  17th 
generation;   that  is,  allowing  30  years  as   ufuai 
iox  a  generation,  Odin  lived  510  years  after  Thor^ 
whom   he  makes  Tros^    from  mere  fimilarity  of 
names.     Now  Tros  lived,  as  chronblogers  mark, 
1360  years  before  Chrift;    6f  courfe  Odin  lived 
850  years  before  Chrift,  and  yet  was  cotemporary 
to  Pompey !  No  wonder  that  three  Odins  were 
neceflfary  !  In  truth  chronology,  as  might  be  ex^ 
pefted,  is  utterly  confounded  in  thofe  romances 
galled  Sagas,  infomuch  that  Torfg^us  once  placed 
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King  Hrolf  Krak  500  years  oefore  Chrift,    and 
wis'  afterward  fofced '  to  put  hirn.^co  years  after 
Chrift.     The  ftory  olF  Odin  flying  from  Pomrpey  is  . 
a    hiere  dream  of  fome  filly  Saga;  and  he  who 
builds  on  it  muft '  be  weaker  than » a  child.     Such 
an   event,    as   the  migration   of  a  whole  riation 
from  the  Euxine  t6  the  Baltic,  cbuld  never  efcape 
the  Greeks,  who  had  numerous  colonies  dn  the 
Euxine,  and  who  traded  to  the  Baltic  for  amber.* 
It  is   however '  remarkable  that  all   Scandinavian 
Sagas  mention  Odin  with  his  Scythians  coming  to 
Scandinavia,  but  not  tone  hints  that  a  fingle  colony 
went'from  it  to  Sevthia;  which  is  another  arjgu- 
ment  agaiilft  the  Goths'  proceeding  from  Scandi- 
navia. •         '   '  •  '  ••  '      ^  ' 

If '  the  Northern,  antiquaries  will  therefore  open 
their  eyes,   iaild  fee  at  laft  that  all  concerning  Odin 
is  a  mere  mythologic  allegory,  they  will  do  well. 
Thfere  was  but  one  Odin,  the  God  of  War,  who 
was  cotemporary  in  all   ages.       The    kings  of 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  nay  the  whole 
Anglo-Saxon  kings,   owned  him  as  firft    father. 
That  is,  they  were- entitled  folely  to  martial  prowefs 
fo^  their  thrones.  ^  As  for  the  genealogy  of  Odin 
himfelf,  in  which  we  find  him  defcended  from  a 
line  of  anceftors,  as  Geta  or  the  father  of  theGet^e, 
and  Pitfa  or  the  father  of  the  Piks,  &c.  it  is  alfo 
allegorical,  as  much  as  the  Theogonia  of  Hefiod, 
^nd  the  genealogies  of  Greek  gods  and  heroes. 
Mere  poetry  all ; -andnot  hiftory.-:  Odin's  progrefs, 
as'marl^ed  from  theNorthern  hiftories,  by  Mallet, 
in   his  fourth  chapter  of  the   Introdudlionj   was . 
round  bv  Germany,'  the  Oimbric  Cberfon^fe,  and 
Denmark,  into  Sweden.     How  could  Mallet  be  fo 
much  afleep,  as  to  dream  that  this  event  whicht 
according   to  him,    happened   in   Csefar's  *  time, 
could  be  unknown  to  Caefir  I   That  Odin  fhduld 
pierce  thro  all  the  hundred  martial  nations  of  Gffr* 
many,   and   not   leave   a  trace   behind?    ShoOld 
vanquilh  the  Suevi,.  to  whom,  as'  their  neighbours    . 

N  4  faid. 
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faid,  the  Gods  were  not  equal  ?    One  is  fick  of 
fuch  folly  ;  and  to  cqnfute  it  is  to  debafe  the  hu- 
man mind.    The  whole  is  unchronplogic  allegory. 
The  Goths  by  war  fubdped  and  people^l  Scan<lina- 
via,  an  event  that  happened  at  lead  500  years  be- 
fore Chrift ;    and  was  accompliflied   by  different 
nations,    under  different  leaders,    but  3II    under 
the  gui4ance  of  Odin  the  god  qf  war-     Vtirro 
marks  three  divifions  of  antiquity,    the  dark,  the 
mytbologiCf  tht  hijloric.     The  Northern  antiquaries 
to  this  day  ;  when  fuch  great  writers  ^s  Scbpening, 
Suhm  the  illuflrious  patron  of  Daniih  litemure, 
Lagerbring  the  mod  acute  S\yediih  hiftprian,  rank 
among  them ;   flill  confound  the  mythologic  with 
fhe  biftoric  period.    Odin  is  wholly  a  mythologic 
perfonage;    and  has  nothing  to  do  wjth  jiiftory, 
which  only  faintly  dawns  at  the  reigns  of  his*  re- 
puted fons,   as  the  Roman  does  with  ^pinulus 
fon  of  Mars,     The  tales  about  him,  and  his  Afas, 
are  all  poetical  allegories ;  and  have  no  more  to  dq 
with  hiftory  than  Greek  mythology.    If  he  ever 
cxifled,  it  was  in  the  firft  Scythian  empire,   3000 
years  before  Chrift.      Romulus  was  the  fon  of 
Mars,  as  the  Northern  kings  of  Odin ;  but  no 
writer   has  been  fo  fooliCh  as  to  infer  that   Mars 
was  the  human  father  of  Romulus,  and  reigned  iq 
Latium  juft  before  him.     The  great  good  fenfe  of 
the  Scandinavian  antiquaries  has  already  led  them 
to  laugh  at  Jornandes  :  but  one  or  two  ilill  dreani 
of  a  migration  of  Goths  to  Scandinavia  under  one 
bdin,  about  1900  years  before  Chrift ;  a  fecond 
from  it  to  Getia,  about  300  years  before  Chrift; 
and  a  return  under  another  Odin  70  years  before 
Chrifti     So  hard  it  is  to  eradicate  prejudice ! 

A  philofophic  differtation  on  Scandinavian 
Chronology  is  wanted;  but ♦  philpfophy  has  not 
yet  reached  Scandinavia ;  and  it's  beft  writers  are 
full  of  their  domeftic  tales,  but  ftrangers  to  Greek 
and  Roman  learning,  and  to  the  general  hiftory  of 
in9ient Europe.  Theirhiftories  bear  only  24  king^, 
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(one  more  or  Icfs,)^  from  70  years  before  Chrift 
1:0  Ragnar  Lodbrog,    who  flouriflied,  as  appears 
from  Old  Englifli  writers   and  other  certain  ac- 
counts, in  830.^   But  in  the  feries  of  Iriih,  Pikilh, 
^nd  H^ptarchic  kings  of  England,  the  kings  reign 
but  eleven  years  each  at  a  medium  ;  and  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  has  (hewn  that  even  in  civilized  kingdoms 
they  reign  but  eighteen.   Scandinavia  was  certainly 
inore  ferocious  than  moft  other  countries,'  arfd  it's 
kings   mull  have   reigned  a  fhortcr,    and  not  a 
longer,  time  than  the  kings  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  :  accofdingly  moft  of  the  early  Swedifh 
and  Danifli  kings  die  violent  deaths.      Not  more 
than  eleven  years  can  be  allowed  to  each  reign : 
and  264  years  reckoned  back  from  830  give  the 
year  of  Chrift  566,  for  the  commencement  of  the 
feries  ;  and  period  of  the  mock  Odin,     The  gene- 
rations can  never  be  computed  by  reigns  of  kings. 
All  hiftofy  refufes  this.    Who  can  believe  that  the 
fons  regularly  fucceedcd  their  fathers,  and  formed 
generations  by  reigns  ?  Snorro,  &c.are  in  this  refpefi: 
more  fabulous  than  Saxo.      The  generations  are 
falle  ;  tho  the  names  may  be  genuine.     But  even 
fable  ought  to  bear  verifimilitude;    and  from  the 
year  500  to  900  ftiould  be  placed  the  Fabulous 
part  of  Danifti,  Swedifh,  Norwegian  hiftory.     All 
before  is  dark,  and  loft  even  to  fable.     The  total 
filence  of  their  writers  concerning  the  progrefs  of 
the  Jutes  and  Angles  to  England  confirms  this  date, 
as  well  as  the  moft  certain  rules  of  chronology. 
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ANCIENT  Chroaology  has  be?rx  ruined  by  at- 
tempting to  force  it  to  ocrip^urc,  which  is  furely 
no  canon  of  chronology  ;  for  the  Septuagint,  tranflated 
from  MSSt  ^^^  more  ancient  than  any  we  have,  differs 
from  the  prefent  Hebrew  no  lefs  than  576  years  before 
Noah,  and  880  from  Noah  to  Abraham.  The  Greek 
Church,  certainly  as  well  ii);(tru6bd  as  the  Roman, 
dates  the  creation  5508  years  before.  ChrifL  Epiphanius, 
Auguftin,  and  other  rathers,  follow  the  Hebrew  of 
their  time,  which  agrees  with  the  Septuagint.'  But 
Ancient  Chronology  ojight  only  to  be  eftinaated  from 
apcient  authors;  and  kept  quite  a^part  from  fcriptaral 
chronology.  The  date  of  the  creation,  &c.  can  never 
be  decided,  either  from  fcripture  or  otherwife  ;  and  fuch 
fpeculations  are  futile.  In  other  points  the  authority  of 
tlie  learned  Uflier,  now  univerfally  allQwed  ^e  beil 
chronologer,  is  followed. 

In  adjufting  ancient  chronology,  it  m.uft  ever  be  re- 
vnembered  that  in  tradition,  as   in  common   memory, 
ORE  AT  EVENTS,  tho  very  remote,  are,  from  tlie  deep  im- 
preflion  they  makc»  apt  to  be  blended  with  fmall  recent 
incidents.     Thus  the  firft  Scythic  Empire,  the  viftories   . 
of  Sefoftris,   &c.    were  great  events  preferved  in  the 
memory  of  many  generations  ;  but  in  the  hiftoric  page 
thefe  great  ancient  events  appear  crouded,  and  imme- 
fliately  precede   lefler  incidents,   which   happened  but 
eight  centuries,  or  fo,    before  our  aera.     So  in  old  age 
any  affefting  incident  of  childhood  appears  but  of  yef- 
terday ;  while  all  the  intermediate  paffages  of  youth,  and 
maturity,    have   periflied.      Tradition,    like    memory, 
preferves  Great  matters,  and  Late  matters,  in  the  fame 
yivid  manner ;  the  former  becaufe  they  have  made  deep 
jmpreilion ;  the  later  becaufe  the  impreilion  is  recent. 

The  firft  dawn  of  hift6ry  breaks  with  the 
Egyptian.  Menes  the  firft  king,  after  the  gods 
|nd  heroes,  reigned  about,  fiefpre  Chrift  4000 

The 


The  Scythians,  whom  the  dawn  of  hiftory 
^ifcovers  in  prefcnt  Perfia,  {Epiphan.  Eufeb.  Chrotim 
J^tiJchaL)  under  their  king  Tanaus  attack  Vexores 
king  oF  Egypt  and  cdn^er  Afia^  {jHfi^^*)'iS^ 
years  before  Ninus,  or  about        -  -  3660 

(The  Chinefe  hiftory  begins  ;  and  is  continued 
in  conftant  and  clear  narration,  as  now  allowed 
by  thi  bcft  orientalifti  ^  -  -  ^S^o) 

Ninns^  firft  monarch  of  the  A%rian  Empire, 
for  Belus  was  3.'  god^'  (Baal^  Bel^)  his  reputed. 
father,  as  Mars  of  Romulus,  and  Odin  of  north- 
ern kings,  eftablifhes  that  empire  on  the  ruins  of 
tlie  Scythian.  The  Scythae  Nomades  of  the 
n^rth  of  Perfia  crofs  the  Ataxfes^  and  Caucafus, 
and  fettle  around  the  Euxine  (Htrodot.  Died*  Su* 
Sec.)  abdut  -  -  -  2160 

The  Scythians  begin  fcttlementS  in  Thrace,, 
Illyricum,  Greece,  and  Afia  Minor,  about  1800. 

Tht  Scythians  have  completely  peopled  Thrace, 
Illyricum,  Greece,  and  a  great  part  of  Afia*  Mi^ 
nor,  about  •  -  1506. 

Sefoftris  king  of  Egypt  attacks  the  Scythians. 
of  Colchis  with  a  land  army,  and  leaves  a  colony 
of  Egyptians,  afterward  the  famous  Colchians. 
He  alfo  pailes  thro  Alia  Minor,  and  attacks 
Thrace  (Hirodot,  Diod*  &c.)  about  -  1480 

The  Scythians  peopled  Italy  *,   about        -         looa 
The  Parental  Scythians  on  the  Euxine  again 
hold  the  firpreme  empire  of  Afia  by  vanquilhing 
the  Medes  ;*  but  only  for  28  years  (Hirod$$.  &c.)        749 

The  Scythians  have  peopled  Germany  and 
Scandinavia;  and  a  Great  part  of  Gaul,  and 
Spain,  about  -  -  .  ^00 

The  Belgse  pafs  into  the  fouth  of  Britain  and 
of  Ireland,  about  -  -  30P 

T  he  Piks  pafs  into  the  north  of  Britain, 
about  -  -  -  300 

*  The  later  and  extended  Romans  were  a  mixture  of  various 
Oorhic  nations,  Gauls^  JUyrians,  Germans,  &c.  uiing  the  Latia 
rongbc,  and  fcrving  in  the  Roman  armies,  or  having  the  privilege 
oi  Roman  citizens,  which  Augultus  extended  over  the  empire. 
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£pochs  9f  thi  Sicond  Gothic  Progrefs  from  Gftia  and /torn 

Girmanj  over  Europt  *. 


The  Rhine  and  the  Danube  had  been  appointed  the 
boundaries  of  the  Roman  empire  by  Auguftus ;  but 
Trajan  was  to  extend  them  to  their  furtheft  degree,  by 
his  conquefts  in  Afia,  which  were  refigned  by  Hadrian. 
Yet  an  acquifition  of  Trajan  beyond  the  Danube  was 
more  permanent,  for 

103  years  After  Chrift,  he  fubdued  Dacia,  andere&ed 
It  into  a  Roman  province ;  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Tyras  or  Nciftcr,  on  the  weft  by  the  Tibifcus  or 
Teyfs,  on  the  fouth  by  the  Danube,  and  on  the  eaft  by 
the  Euxine;  and  peopled  it  wholly  with  Roman  fubjeds ; 
being  a  fpace  about  1300  miles  in  circumference :  but 
which  feems  to  have  been  dimtnifhed  by  incurfions  of 
the  Daci  and  Sarmatse,  even  fo  early  as  the  time  of 
Hadrian.  The  pillar  of  Trajan  at  Rome  reprcfents 
this  conquefl. 

173.  Marcus  Antoninus  repells  the  Quadi  and  Mar- 
comanni  t« 

Thefe  tranfa£lions  are  tlie  chief  we  find  in  Roman 
hiftory  relating  to  the  Goths  or  Germans,  till  the 
grand  aera  following. 

250.  The  Getje  or  Parental  Goths  pafs  the  Tyras  or 
Neifter  into  the  province  of  Dacia,  and  ravaging  it 
march  on  fouth  over  the  Danube  into  Thrace.  Thcfc 
Goths  did  not  come  originally  from  Scandinavia,  as 
moft  fooliflily  inferred  from  Jornandes,  who  fays  no 
fuch  thing,  but  that  the  ancient  Scythians  or  Goths 
came  from  Scandinavia,  and  afterward  conquered  Afia 
and  Vexores  king  of  Egypt,  events  that  happened  about 
;^66o  years  before  Chrift.  This  ridiculous  and  abfurd 
tale  of  Jornandes,  tho  narrated  with  fuch  palpable  hues 
of  fable  as  cannot  impofe  on  a  child,  and  tho  utterly 
contradiftcd  by   the   confent   of  all   the  ancient$,  as 

*  Mr.  Gibbon  is  here  often  followed ;  fometimes  corre£icd  by 
collation  with  his  authorities. 

f  The  Pillar  of  Antoninus  is  that  of  Pinsj  and  only  has  an  en- 
graved haie  of  an  aporhcofis  and  iiophics.  Vignoiii  Columoa 
AntunioiiFii,  Roma  1/05,  410. 
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flie wn  above  in  the  fecond  chapter  of  this  eflay,  has  yet 
xnifled  all   the  greateft  authors  of  Europe  to  this  hour  ! 
The  fa£t.is,  that  tliefe  Goths  who  now  poured  into  Da** 
cia  were  the  Getap,  a  people  whom  Darius  found  in  the 
very  country  whence  they  now  iflued  570  years  before 
Chrifl,    as    Herodotus   Ihews.      They  were,  as  above 
fully  explained,  the  fame  with  the  Scythae,  as  Jornandes 
alfo  kne^v  :  and  that  the  Scythae  came  from  the  foutheni 
parts  of  Afia,  the  reader  has  feen  by  the  cqnfent  of  all 
antiquity.      Soon  after  we   find  the  Getae,  or  Gotlis, 
laterly  fo  called,  divided  into  Ojirogotks,  or  Eajlern-Geta^ 
and    Vefigothi^    or  d^eJtern-Geta.     The   royalty  of  the 
Oftrogoths  was,   as   Jornandes  Ihews,    ch.    5,   in  the 
family  of  the  A'mali ;  and  the  neighbouring  Scythic  na- 
tions  of  the  /llani^  &c.  &c.  were  generally  fubjeft    to 
the  Oftrogoths.       Weft  of   the   Boriftenes    were    the 
Vejigothsy    anciently  ihe  Tyragetae   flretching  weftward 
even  to  the  Bafternse,  another  traft  of  vaft  extent.     The 
royalty  of  the  Vefigoths  was  in  the  family  of  the  Ealtht 
or  Baidi  :  Jorn.  ch.  5.     The  progrefs  of  thefe  two  vaft 
nations  of  Oftrogoths  and  Vefigoths  will  be  (hewn  in 
the'fcqueL      Thefc   Goths,  who   poured   into   Dacia 
A.  D.  250,   were  palpably  the  Vefigoths  or  Weftern- 
Getae ;     for    the    Oftrogoths    were    remote   from   the 
Roman  empire. 

251-  Decius  is  defeated  arid   flain  in  Maefia  by  the 
Vefigoths  or  Wtftern  Geta?. 

252.  Gallus  purchafes  peace  of  the  Goths  by  an  an- 
nual tribute.     They  return  to  their  own  country.  ^ 

About  260.  The  Chauci,  Cberufci  dnidCatti  (including 
the  fmaller  nations  B'^u^eriy  UJtpii^  TenSieri^  Salt/, 
jinfivarii^  Chamoviy  Dulgibiniy  Chnjfuariiy  Angrivarii) 
great  nations  of  Germany,  form  a  grand  alliance  under 
the  nameof  Franci  or  rree  men ;  and  burfting  thro 
Gaul,  ravage  Spain  :  and  a  part  even  pafl!es  into  Africa. 
All  the  above  nations  are  efpecially  named  by  various 
ancients  as  members  of  the  Franci :"  fee  Cluver.  Germ. 
Ant.   lib.  III.  where  the  authorities  are  produced. 

About  the  fame  time  the  Aiamanm  invade  Italy  and  re- 
turn laden  v.'ith  fpoil.  7  his  people  confifted  of  feveral 
tribes  of  the  vaft  German  nation  of  the  Sucvi  whocoalefcing 
took  the  hame  of  All-  men  or  men  of  all  tribes,  as  authors 
relate,  Tho  it  feems  likely  the  name  rather  implied 
their  fupieme  courage,  as  'whaH  men^  full  of  virility- 

About 
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About  the  fame  time  the  Gotbs  feize;  gn  the  fai^I]  ki&g- 
dom  of. the  Bofphorus  Ciipinerius».  whicli.  bad  l9ng  fub- 
fifted  under  Roman  prote^^ign.  .As.  tjiis.  petty  kingdom 
was  on  the  fouth  point  of  thf  dominions  of  tlie  jOftrogoths, 
while  theVcfigoths  were  atagreatdiftance,  there  is  every 
reafon  to  believe  that  the  formci:  arc  inea^t.  ^Afifer  this 
they  in  one  naval  expedition  take^  Tfcbifgnd^.and  iiavage 
the  Euxine  Ihores ;  in  a  fecopd  jnoving.  weilward 
plunder  Bithynia  ;  and  in  a  third  ravage  Greece. 

269.  The  Goths,  with  another  naval  armament,  land 
in  Macedonia.  Claudius  the  emperor,  .a4yfincing,  a 
great  battle  was  fought  at  Naiflfus  in  Pardania, .  and 
Claudius  conquering  obtained  the  furname  of  Gothlpu. 

About  272,  Aurelian  is  forced  to  yield  to  the  Goths 
the  province  of  Dacia.  The  Vcfigpths  who  extended 
all  over  the  north  and  weft  of  Dacia  are. implied. 

About  the  fame  time  the  AI?(nanni  invading  Italy  are 
defeated  by  Aurelian. 

276.  The  Alani  invading  Pontus  are.  defeated  by 
Tacitus. 

278*  Probus  builds  a  wall  from  the^  l^hine  to  the 
Danube,  about  200  miles,  to  prote£l  thQ  empire  from 
the  German  nations.  ^ 

322.  The  Weftern  Goths»  no  longer  qontent  with 
Dacia,  pour  into  lUyricum.  Conftantine  I.  lepells 
them. 

33  f»  The  Vandals  who,  finding  Germany  open  by 
the  frequent  tranlitions  of  the  Franks  and  Alamanni 
i(puth-weft,  had  gradually  fpred  a  part  of  their  nation 
fouth-eaft,  till  it  bordered  on  the  Vefigoths,  have  many 
copflifts  with  the  latter  people.  Conftantine  I.  again 
repells  the  Goths  ;  and  conquers  a  few  Sarmatians. 
.  355.  The  Franks  and  Alamanni  pafs  the  Rhine,  and 
ravage  Gaul.     Julian  conquers.,  and  repells  them. 

365.  The  Alamanni  again  invade  Gaul  j  and  are  de- 
feated. 

3^7.  Ulphilas,  bifhop  of  thofe  Goths  who  had  for- 
merly been  allowed  by  Conftantine  II.  {PkllJIorg,  lib.  II.) 
to  fettle  in  Maefia,  tranflates  the  fcriptures  into  Gothic, 
a.y>art  of  which  tranflaVion  yet  remains.  Before  the 
year  400  moft  of  the  Gothic  nations  in  the  Roman  em- 
pire, and  01^  its  frontiers,  became  Chriftians. 

370.  The  Burgundians,  a  Vandalic  race,  who  ap-^ 
pearei  under  this  name  on  the  fouthweft  of  Germany, 
about  prcient  Alface,  invade  Gaul. 

4  About 
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Abbut  the  fame  time  the  Saxons,  alfo  pf  Vandalic 
origin,  and  whom  Ptolemy  firft  mentions  on  the  mouth 
of  the  Elbe,  ravage  the  fea-coafts  of  Gaul  and  Britain. 

About  this  time  alfo  the  Piks,  a  German-Gothic 
people  of  Scandinavia,  who  had  fettled  in  prefent  Scot- 
land about  three  centuries  before  Chrift,  ^ravage  the 
north  of  Britain  ;  as' indeed  Eomenius  the  panegyrift 
feys  they  had  been  accuftolned  to  do  before  the  time  of 
Julius  Caefan  Thcodofius,  the  general  of  Valenti- 
nian,  found  the  Piks,  and  their  confederates  the  Scots, 
advanced  even  to  London  ;  whence"  he  repelled  them: 
and  driving  the  Piks  to  their  ancient  pofleffions  beyond 
the  Clyde  and'  Foifth;  gained  the  province  which  he 
called  Valentia. 

About  the  fame  time  the  great  Hermanric,  king  of  the 
Oftrogbths  or  Eaftern  Getae,  and  chief  of  the  race  of  the 
Amali,  extended  his  conquefts  fofar  and  wide,  that  Jor- 
nandes  compares  him  to  Alexander.  The*  Vefigothic 
kings  were  reduced  to  take  the  titles  of  Judges.  The 
Heruli  and  the  Venedi  of  Poland,  and  the  JEHii  of 
Frufiia,  with  many  other  nations,  were  all  fubdued  by 
him. 

About  375  the 'Huns  burft  at  once  from  Tartary 
upon  the  dominions  of  the  AUni  and  Oftrogoths.  '  As 
the  appearance  of  this  new  people  forms  the  greateft 
phaeriomenon  in  the  hlftory  of  Europe,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  dwell  a  little  on  it.  M.  de  Guignes  has,  from 
his  knowlege  of  the  Chinefe  tongue,  obliged  the  world 
with  a  complete  hiftory  of  the  Huns,  in  four  large 
volumes  :  th6  tmhappily  full  of  errors,  becaufe  M.  de 
G.  was  not  Ikilled  in  Greek  and'  Roman  hiftory' and 
geography.  The  Huns  are  the  Hiong-nou  of  the 
Chinele,  and  their  own  Tartars.*  and  originated  from 
the  north  of  China.  Their  wart  with  the  Chineft  can 
be  traced  back  to  200  years  before  our  a&ra.  Abotft  87 
years  before  Chrift,  the  Chinefe  obtained  a  prodigious 
viftory  over  them.  The  vaft  Hunnie  nations  afteV  this 
fell  into  civil  wars.  In  procefs  of  time  the  numerous 
hordes  that  were  vanquifhed  moved  weft  in  two  divifibris, 
one  divifion  fettled  on  the  confines  of  Perfia,  the  other 
palled  north  weft  over  the  vaft  rivdr  Volga,  and  pcJured 
into  Europe  in  amazing  numbers;  which* no  valour 
could  withftand.  They  firft  encountered  the  Alani, 
^honi  they  Overpowered,*  bttt  adm^itied as  allies.    They, 
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and  the  other  Gothic  nations,  who  even  to  the  CalJ^ 
donian  woods  of  the  Piks  were  of  large  limbs,  ele- 
gant and  blooming  features*  and  light  hair,  were  afton' 
ilhed  at  tlie  very  forms  of  thefe  new  invaders,  di- 
ftinguiihed  by  fquat  limbs,  flat  nofes,  broad  faces,  an^ 
fmall  black  eyes,  dark  hair,  with  little  or  no  beard,  as  are 
indeed  the  pr^fent  Tartars.  The  Oflrogotlis  yielded  to 
the  Hunnic  fwarras,  and  were  admitted  allies  on  con- 
dition of  fighting  in  their  armies. 

376»  The  Huns  now  commanded  by  Balamir  (as 
they  were  afterward  by  three  others  before  the  famous 
Aftila)  next  entered  the  Vefigothic  territory.  The 
Vefigoths  feeing  all  refiftance  would  be  vain,  againflfuch 
myriads,  were  forced  to  implore  the  proteftioii  of  the 
emperor  Valens,  who,  with  more  generofity  than 
policy,  allowed  them  fettlements  fouth  of  the  Danube. 
Upon  which  near  a  million  of  the  Veligoths,  including 
wives  and  children,  pafled  into  the  Roman  territory  of 
Msefia.  A  remnant  of  the  Oflrogoths  alfo  followed* 
The  Goths  being  denied  provifions  revolt. 

377    The  Goths  penetrate  into  Thrace. 

378.  On  the  9th  of  Augufl:  was  fought  the  famous 
battle  of  Hadrianople,  in  which  Valens  was  defeated 
and  flain  by  the  Goths.  Ammianus  fays  it  was  anotlier 
Cannae.  ButtheGotlis,  falling  into  inteiline  divifions, 
were  in  the  courfe  of  a  dozen  years  repelled  to  Panno- 
nia,  and  a  colony  of  the  Vefigoths  was  fettled  in  Thrace, 
while,  a  few  Oflrogoths  were  placed  in  Lydia  and  Phrygia. 
An  army  of  40,000  Goths  was  retained  for  defence  of 
the  empire,  and  are  remarkable  in  the  Byzantine  writer^' 
by  the  name  of  (Pot.%li^»rokfasderati, 

During  the  refl  of  the  reign  of  Balamir,  and  thofe  of 
his  three  fucceflbrs  Oftar,  Roas,  and  Bleda,  the  Huns 
reftcd  fatisfied  with  the  territory  tliey  had  gained,  which 
extended  to  prefent  Hungary :  and  Atrila  did  not  reign 
till  430,  or  about  50  years  after  this.  Vafl  numbers  of 
the  Goths  feem  to  have  ravaged  and  feized  on  the  pro- 
vinces, from  the  fouth  weft  of  Germany  and  Illyricuni 
to  Macedon. 

39  5.  The  Goths  unanimoufly  rife  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  great  Alaric. 

396.  Alaric  ravages  Greece, 

398.  He  is  chofen  king  of  the  Vefigoths.  The 
Ourogoths  remained  in  the  Hunnic  territory  as  allies. 

406-^403-* 
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'  4jOO-— 403;  Alaric  invades  Italy,  and  is  defeated  by 
Stilicho  who  was  htmfelf  a  Vandadic  Goth* 

4Q69  Radagaifus  at  the  head  of  a  l^rge  army  of  Ger^ 
man  nations,  (VandalSy  Suevi,  and  Burgundians),  and. 
Gothic  auxiliaries,  invades  Italy.     He  is  likewife  de- 
feated by  Stilicbo«     The  remains  of  his  army  ravage 
Gaul. 

408*  Alaric  invades  Italy.  Rome  is  tlirice  beiieged^ 
and  at  length  pillaged  by  him  in  410*  The  moderation 
of  the  Goths  is  highly  praifed  by  feveral  cotemporary 
writers •  The  monuments  of  art  uifi«red  not  from  them ; 
but  from  time,  and  barbarous  pontifs,    In  410  Alarig 

clic5* 

412*  Ataulphtts,  brother  in  law  of  Alaric,  and  hi^ 
de^ed  fucceuor,  makes  peace  with  the  Romans  ;  and 
marches  into  the  fouth  of  Gaul,  which  the  VefigotUs 
poflefs  for  a  long  time. 

415,  The  Suevi,  Vandals,  and  Alani,  having  in 
409  penetrated  from  the  fouthweft  of  Germany  intof 
^ul,  which  they  ravaged,  were  afterward  by  Conftan- 
tine^  brother  in  law  of  Honorius«  forced  to  abandon 
Gauli  and  pafs  into  Spain*  Ataulphus,  king  of  the 
Vefigotbs,  now  led  his  forces  againft  them.  The  Ve(i« 
goths  in  three  years  conquer  the  invaders  ;  and  reftorc 
3p^n  to  the  Romans.  The  Suevi  and  Vandals  how  • 
ever  ftill  retained  Gallicia*  The  Vefigoths  hold  A(}ui« 
tain* 

420.  vThe  Franks,  Burgundians,  and  Veligoths» 
obtain  a  permanent  feat  and  dominion  in  Gaul.  The 
firft  in  Belgic  Gaul  on  the  north ;  the  fecond  in  th^ 
Provincia  Lugdunenfis,  and  prefent  Burgundy,  in  the 
middle  ;  the  laft  in  Narbonne,  and  Aquitain,  on  the* 

fputlu 

429  <  The  Vandals  of  Spain  pafs  into  Africa  under 
Genferic  their  king  :  and  eftablifh  the  Vandalic  king^ 
dom  of  Africa,  wbch  under  Genferic,  Ungeric,  Gun* 
dabund,  Thrafamund,  Hilderic,  and  Gilimer,  lafted 
till  535,  when  Gilimer  was  vanquifhed  by  Belifarius^ 
and  the  Vandalic  empire  ceaf^d  in  Africa,  after  96  years 
of  duration* 

430.  The  great  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  begins  to 
reign  about  this  time.  His  chief  fame  fprung  from,  the 
terror  he  fpred  into  the  RoQian  empire ;  his  conquefts, 
have  been  ridiculoufly  magnified.  On  the  authority  of 
A  vague  expreffion  of  Jornandes,  folus  ScjibUa  it  Ger-- 
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ftuMtM  fifna  p^ffiiit  *j  fetibe  hintt  of  Prifcus,  and  die 
exaggerations  of  eiilMl  Wricef»»  ftifteated  by  M.  de 
Ofiigtie^,  it  is  (aid  that  his  porWef  cfxtcnded  oyet  all 
Gemuiny,  even  into  Scandinavia,  h^t  ho  Gennan»  or 
ScaAdinavian^  aUthof,  or  amiqtiity^  (hews  a  fiiig^e  vt^ct 
of  tht»,  ai^  we  kn6w  it  to  be  fidie  from  the  names  of 
the  nations  who  followed  Attila's  ftandard.  On  the  eaft 
the  Oftrogoths  ot>ey«d  him ;  ahd  the  Gepid^,  if^bofe 
^ktng  Atdaiic  Was  Vki  ftufhfull  cotinfeQor;  and  the 
Hemli.  On  <he  Wlft^  the  kngii  an^  Thtirii^i  are  the 
only  n^ioAS  we  find  under  his  btmner  at  Chalons, 
where  his  whole  fenie  Wsttf  aflemUed }  and  they  had 
both  moved  ibuth  long  before,  and  bordered  on  Bohemia 
and  Hvingarj.  AttHt^  domains  were  vaft ;  but  he 
turned  with  ftom  ffdtil  the  bnn^n  north,  while  the 
fouth  afforded  eVery  tei^ptation ;  and  we  ns^  of  none, 
of  his  conqaefts  to  the  north.  The  cool  hiilorkn  Will 
tfierefore  rejeft  the  hy|)erbole)  of  faney  and  fear ;  aad 
eontraft  Attila's  power  .  in  Germany  to  tcry  narrow 
bounds .  The  palace  and  royal  villageof  Attila^  defcrsbed 
by  Prifcus  and  Jornandes,  ftood  l^tWdn;i  the  Danube 
and  the  Tevfs,  in  the jlaintf  of  lippei:^  Huhgarjr ;  and  hd 
chofe  that  (pot  that  he  might  oydr-rtfn;  t&e  Romans,  and 
command  the  foutb  weft  provinces  of  the  empire. 

At  this  time  Theodoric  reigned  over  the  Vefigoths  in 
Gaul ;  and  Clodion,  the  firft  king  in  resA  hifto^,  over 
the  Franks  :  of  Pharamond  no  audientic  trace  can  be 
found. 

449.  The  Vita  or  Jutes  arrive  in  Britain.  Mr.  Gib- 
bon is  certainly  right  that  they  were  not  invited,  as 
dreamed,  but  were  northern  rovers,  allowed  to  fettk  in 
Kent,  on  condition  of  lending  afliftance  againft  die 
Piks  and  Scots.  The  wesdc  manner  in  which  the  an-? 
cient  hiftory  of  England  ha$  been  treated,  while  by  the 
labours  of  many  learned  men  that  df  France  and  Ger-^ 
many  is  clear  as  day,  has  left  cotifufipn  every  wherei 
The  acquiiitions  of  the  Jutes,  Saxons,  Angli,  axe  ad 
huddled  together  by  our  fuperfitial  dablers  !  The  Jnin 
feized  a  corner  of  Kent  in  44^ :  they  encreafed,  and 
founded  the  kingdom  of  Kent  about  460.  In  477  the 
firil  Saxom  arrrived,  and  founded  tHb  kingdom  of  South 

*^.In  like  manner  Eufebius,  in  Chron.  fays  that  Condantine  I. 
•onquered  all  Scytbia  !  And'  Jotliand.  c,  2^,  of  Hcrmanric  *  om- 
r\\\  jLifque  Scythiae,  et  Gernianie,  nationib'u8,-'ac  fi  propriis  laboribusy 
im)  eravit  !'  It  is  from  detail,  and  not  from  vague  expreffions,  w» 
mufl  jttdgle  of  hiilory. 

Saxons. 
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Saxons.  In  495  the  Weft  Saxons  arrived.  iThe  Eaft 
Saxons  in  527.  Hitherto  there  were  no  Angli  in  Bri- 
i^in.  The  firft  jngli  who  arrived,  came  under  Idi  to 
Stfrriicia  in  547.  ,  The  Eaft  Angles  do  not  appear  till 
^7^.  Merci^,^  which  Beda  fays  was  an  Anglic  kingdom, 
but  feems  to  me  a  Prifian,  as  we  know  that  the  Frill 
were  of  the  nations  who  feized  Britain  tho  omitted,  by 
Beda,  who  was  an  Anglus,  and  giyes  that  name  moft 
improperly ;  Mercia  was  founded  in  ^8^.  Let  toe  alib 
obferve  on  tfiis  great  event,  that  the  ideas  received  i^xto 
IShglifli  hiftbry  concerhing  it  ar6,  in  fome  other  refpeAS^ 
miftaken.  Tne  Belgic  Britons,  as  Germans,  infallibly 
tifed  the  fame  tongue  with  their  new  allies.  The 
Wellh  were,  even  in  the  time  of  Jfulius,  confined  id 
Wales  and  the  north :  they  ^re  his  indtgeha.  The 
Wclfli  ufurp  all  the  Belgic  kings,  with  whom  they  have 
no  more  to  do  than  with  the  Englilh*  From  Curiobe- 
linus  to  Vortiger  not  a  prince  can  be  given  to  the 
Welch.  The  Belgic  Britons  no  doubt  amounted  to 
three  or  four  millions ;  all  of  whom  were  incorporated 
with  their  allies,  who  by  all  accounts  were  not  numer- 
ous, tho  warlike.  The  Belgas  were  the  Villani  and  ilaves 
of  thp  conqMerorS ;  and  exceeding  them  in  number, 
their  fpeech  muft  have  prevailed  as  happened  in  Spaing 
Italy,  and  Glul,  where  tht  lingua  ru/iica  Romana  oh^ 
tained.  Our  old  language  fbould  be  called  Anglo-Belgib, 
not  Anglo-Saxon.  They  who  look  on  tlie  Welch  as 
the  only  fpeech  of  the  ancient  Britons  are  widely 
iniftaken :  they  were  called  Britons,  as  being  the 
indigenes  ;  while  the  Belgic  name  was  loft  in  the  heptar- 
chic  ftates.  The  Welch  and  Irifti  tongues  preferve 
that  foul  of  language  the  grammar :  but  are  fo  mixt  with 
Gothic,  or  German  and  Latin,  that  Ihre,  not  knowing 
the  vaft  difference  of  the  grammar,  pronounces  what 
we  call  Celtic  a  dialect  of  the  Gothic.  In  Gothic  we 
have  a  monument  of  the  fourth  century,  the  gofpels  of 
Ulphila,  a  book  in  which  the  ipeanlng  of  every  word  is 
facred  and  marked.  In  Celtic  we  have  no  remain  older 
than  the  eleventh  century;  and  the  interpretation  is 
dubious;  The  Belgae  commanded  both  in  Britain,  and 
Ireland  ;  and,  being  a  later  and  far  fuperior  people,  im- 
parted innumerable  words  to  the  Celtic.  They  there- 
fore who  derive  any  Englifli  words  from  Cekic  only 
fliew  a  rifible  ignorance :  for  the  truth  is,  that  the  Celtic 
are  derived  from  the  Englifti. 

Q  z  451.  Attila 


i^6  EPOCHS    Of   THE 

4^1.  Attila  invades  GauU  and  beiieges  Orfeam. 
The  grand  battle  of  Chalons^  the  campi  Uatalaunki^  is 
fought.  This  conflift,  the  moft  prodigious  and  im- 
portant ever  joined  in  Europe,  in  any  age,  was  between 
Attila,  with  his  innumerable  army  of  Huns,  Gepicbe, 
Oftrogoths,  Rugii,  Thuringi  \  and  on  the  other  fide 
^tius  with  Romans,  Theodoric  with  Vefigoths,  the 
Alani,  Saxons,  Franks,  Burgundians,  Armoricans,&c. 
Attila  is  totally  defeated  and  forced  to  retreat,  leaving 
150,000  of  his  army  on  the  field,  at  the  fmalleft  compo* 
tationL  Had  he  conquered,  all  Europe  would  now 
have  been  Huimifh,  or  Turkifli ;  inftead  of  Scythic,  or 
Gothic :  and  from  the  polygamy,  &c.  of  the  Huns; 
inimical  to  the  Chriftian  faith,  it  is  likely  (divine  caufes 
apart)  we  had  all  been  Mahometans.  So  much  majr 
depend  on  one  hour. 

4$2.  Attila  returns  upon  Italy,  but  fpares  Rome. 
He  is  again  defeated  by  Torifroond,  king  of  the  Vcfi- 
goths:  Jornandes,  ch.  42.  He  die»  next  year:  and 
his  vaft  empire  being  divided  among  his  difcordant  fens 
falls  at  once,  like  a  meteor  that  pafles  over  half  t&e 
globe,  then  in  an  inftant  vani(hes  for  ever. 

^  453.  Ardaric,  king  of  the  Oftrogoths,  affifted  by  the 
Gepidae,  defeats  the  Huns,  whom  he  had  abandoned  in 
Fannonia.  The  Gepidae  under  Arcadic,  feizc  the 
palace  of  Attila,  and  all  Dacia.  All  Illyricum  falls  to  tlic 
Oftrogoths.  The  remainder  of  the  European  Huos 
was  but  very  fmall,  (feejorn.  ch.  53.)  and  afterward 
nearly  extinguished  by  the  Igours  of  Siberia.  In  Hun- 
gary there  is  not  one  Hun,  tho  the  name  Hunnm 
(Jorn.  c.  52.)  arofe  from  the  Huns.  The  Hwigaric 
language  is  Finnifh  ;  and  the  Hungarians  proper  are 
Igours,  a  Finnifh  people  who  fettled  there  in  the  Nintli 
century.     See  De  Guignes,  Peyflbnnel,  &c. 

455.  Genferic  king  of  the  African  Vandals  tate 
Rome. 

456.  Theodoric  king  of  the  Vefigotlw  defeats  tie 
Suevi  in  Spain. 

462 — 472.  Euric,  fucccflor  of  Theodor'jc,  makes 
conquefts  in  the  northweft  of  Ganl.  He  fubdues  all 
Spain,  fave  Gallicia  which  the  Suevi  held;  and  thus 
begins  the  Gothic  empire  .in  Spain,  which  Jafted  till 
7 1 3,  when  the  Moors  conquered  the  Goths,  and  main- 
rained  part  of  their  Spanilh  domain,  till  the  end  of  the 
Fifteenth  century.  •  The  prefeiit Spaniards ajredefcended 

of  the'  Veligoths,  Romans,  and  Iberians,     The  Suevi 

.   were 
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w^re  united  to  the  Gothic  empire  by  Leovigild,   abou 

550- 

47  c.*  Odoacer  at  the  head  of  the  Turcilingi,  Scyrri, 

HeruTi,  aud  other  mixt  Sarmatic  and  Gothic  tribes, 
terminates  the  Roman  empire  in  the  weft :  and  reigns 
at  Rome  fourteen  years. 

490.  Theodoric,  the  great  king  of  the  Oftrogoths  in 
Pannonia,  vanquifhes  Odoacer,  and  rules  Italy,  which 
was  now  overwhelmed  with  Oftrogoths,  of  whom, 
Lombards,  and  the  old  inhabitants,  the  prefent 
Italians  ipring. 

490—508.    The  Franks  under  Clovis    fubdue  the 

Vefigoths  in  Gaul,    and  the  Burgundians : '  an  event 

with  which  properly  commences  the  French  kingdom* 

The' Lombards  alfo  deferve  mention.     Paulus  Dia- 

conus  follows  Jornandes,  the  idol  of  the  middle  ages, 

and  brings  them   from  Scandinavia.      But  we  prefer 

Tacitus  who  finds   them  in  the  heart  of  Germany. 

Thence  they  moved  fouthweft^  till  they  fettled  in  Pan- 

nonia,    about  400  years  after   Chrift,    or  ^s  i  rather 

Hilped:  after  Attila's   death,   or  about  453,   when  the 

Gepidae  *,   of  whom  ancient  authors  call  the  Longo- 

bardi  a  part,  (Grotii  Proleg. )   feized  Dacia.     In   Pan- 

nonia  the  Lombards  remained  till  about  570,    when 

under  Alboin  they  feized  on  the  north  of  Italy ;  and 

after  held  almoft  the  whole,  fave  Rome  and   Jlavenna, 

t^fl  773,  when  Defiderius,  the  laft  king,  yras  vancjuiihed 

by  Charlemagne. 

*  The  Gepidx  are  fingular  in  hiftory  ;  and  fpecial  diifertation^ 
on  them,  and  other  Bafternic  hations,  would  be  interefiing.  The 
Geloni  are  as  often  mentioned  by  Claudian,  al^ng  with  the  Gets, 
as  are  the  Gepidae  by  Jornandes  and  Procopius  :  and  the  geographic 
fituation  allotted  to  them  by  thofe  writers  leaves  no  room  to  doubt 
that  they  were  the  fame  people  \  and  a  part  of  the  Baftemae. 


O  3  ApptnSx. 
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jippndfx. 


Plinfs  Jpejcription  qf  the  Nortbem parts  ofEur^^\ 
with  a  iranflation^  and  remarks. 

Hifi.Nai.  lib.  IV.  c.  13. 

EXEUNDUM  4cinde  eft,  ut  ?xtera  EuroM  dic^ntur ; 
traalgrcflifque    Riph^os    montes,    litus   oceani 
ieptentrionalisy  in  Iseva  donee  perveniatur  Gades,  Je- 

Sendum.  Infulae  complures  fine  nominibus  eo  fitu  tra- 
.untur.  Ex  quibus,  an\c  Scythiam  quae  appellatur 
Raunonia  *,  unam  abellp  diei  curfu,  in  quam  vans 
tempore  fluftibus  eleftrum  ejiciatur,  Timaeus  prodidic. 
Reliqua  litora  incerta  fignata  fatna.  Septentrionalis 
OcEANus ;  Amalchium  eum  Hecatsus  appellat  ^ 
Paropamifo  ^mne  qua  Scythiam  alluit,  quod  nom^ 
ejus  gentis  lingua  fignificat  Congelatum.  Philemon 
}^orimarusam  a  Cimbris  vocari,  hoc  eft  Mortuum 
Mare,  ufque  ad  promontorium  Rubers,  ultra  deinde 
Cronium:  Xenophon  Lampfaccnus  a  litore  Scytha« 
rum,  tridui  navigatione,  infulam  efle  immenfse  magni-^ 
tudinis  Balti AiCi  tradit.  Eamdem  Pytheas  Ba^sili  ar^ 
nominat.  Feruntur  et  Oo^^  in  quibus  ovis  ayium,  et 
avenis,  incolse  viyant.  Alias  in  quibus  equinis  pedibus 
homines  nafcantur,  Hipbopodes  appeUati.  Fanesio^ 
HUM  aliae,  in  quibus  nuda  alioquin  corpora  prapgrandes; 
ipforum  aures  tota  contegant. 

Incipit  deinde  clarior  aperiri  fama  ^b  gente  I^GiEVo- 
NUM,  qusB  eft  prima  inde  Germanij^.  Sevo  mens, 
ibi  im,penfus,  nipc  Riphaeis  jug^s  minor,  immanem  ad 
CiMBROBUM  ufque  Promontorium  efficitfinum.  qui 
Cod  ANUS  vocatur,  refer^us  infulis.  Quarum  clariflima 
5cAisrD|NAViA  eft,  incompertae  magnitudinis  ;  porti- 
pncm  tantum  ejus  quod  fit  notum  HillevionuV  <acpnte 

*  Alia  td.tro  Raunonia  unam  /itrea^J  Bannoinanna. 


^q¥n«miH  iBWltfHtp  P?gis ;  qw®  ajtf ram  orbem  terra- 
rn^i  fmPt  ap^^llftt  N?<^eft  i?iinor  opinion?  Enincia. 
<^4aai  base  babi^ri  ^4  Viftukm  ufq\iQ.  fiuvium  a 
Sai^Matis,  y;E:H£]s>f89  SCIR199  Hirri^  tradunt* 
§iQ^m  C^lflP^VUM  v^art;  et  iu.  pftio  ^jqs  i^fulam 
(•ATlti^i^.  M^x  alt^mxi  iiaum  Lac vum  conterminum 
iQioiI^nSf  jPrpinpntarium  Cimbrorum,  excurren$  in 
sxiariji  lg|ig^9  p^ir^fvlam  eigcitquae  Cartrxs  appu^lUtui:* 
Tres  et  viginu  inde  ihsuxje  Romanorum  armis  cog« 
nit».  Eanipi  iiobiliffimx  Burchana,  Fabaria  noftris 
^iStz  a  frugi^  iirpilitudine  fpoiite  pi-ovenientis.  Item 
G4.£$sARiA    #   An^Qilxo  ipiliM^  appeljat^ ;    a  barbarU 

AUST9.AKIA  5   p^^^rque  ,ACTANIA. 

Tptp  aut^iKi  hoc  vf^^viy  ^d  Scaldim  ufque  fluvium^ 
Qeriifianicsi^  ^ccoiynt  gentes,  baud  explicabiU  i^enfuniy 
tarn  immo jjqa  prod^gtiuin  difcord^  ei^»   Graeci  Qt  qvu- 

4^m  noftri,  xxv.  M*  paflUum  pram  Qeni^ams  tradi- 
clerunt.  Agrippa  cum  Rba^tia  et  Norteo>  longitiidiAem 
Dcxcvi.  milliapafiuumy  latitadinemcxi«ynx<  milliuq): 
SLhsrtiar  prope  unius  majore  latitudine,  fane  circa  ex* 
ceiTum  ejus  fubaSae!  Nam  Germania  multis  poftea 
^imis,  nee  tota  percognita  eft.  Si  conje^are  permittitur, 
hand  muitum  ors  deerit  Graecorum  opinio^e,  et  Ipngi- 
tudini  ab  Agrippa  proditar. 

GermanoFum  genera  quinque.  Vandili  quorum 
pars  BurgundioueSy  Varini,  Carini,  Guttones.  Al«> 
terum  genus  Inqjeyones,  quorum  pats  Cimbri,  Teu- 
tonic ac  Chaucorum  gentes»  Proximi  autem  Rbeno 
IsTiEv6N£8,  quorum  pars  Cimbri  Mediterranei.  Her- 
MioNEs,  quorum  Suevi,  Hermunduri,  Chatti,  Cherufci. 
Quinta  pars  Peucini  Bastern^,  fupradidis  conter- 
mina  Dacis.  Amnes  clari  in  oceanum  deduunt  Guttalus, 
Viftillus  five  Viftula,  Albis,  Vilurgis,  Amifius,  Rhe- 
nus,  Mofa..  Introrfus  vero,  nullo  inferius  nobilitate^ 
^ercynium  jugum  praetenditur. 


Translation. 

jtfter  defcriblng  the  Hellefpont^  Maotls^  Dacia^  Sarma» 
tla^  Antient  Scytbia,  and  the  iUs  in  Pcntus  Eu^ifius^^  pro- 
feeding  e  aft  from  Spain  ;  he  paffes  north  to  the  Scyibic  Oaan, 
and  returm  weji  toward  Spain, 

We  muft  now  depart  tl^ence  to  fpeak  of  the  extreme 
parts  of  Europe  \  and,  palling  the  Ripbaean  mountains^ 

O  4    '  purfue 


jnirAie  die  fliore  of  the  Northern  Ocean  to  the  left,  dU 
We  come  to  Gades.    Many  ilands  without  names  are 
fai4  to  be  in  that  traft.     Of  which  one  pppofite  to  Sqr- 
thia  called  Ratinonia,   is  diftant  a  day's  coude,   on 
which,  in  fpring,  amber  is  caft  up  by  the  waves,  as 
Timxus  tells.     The  other  Ihores  are  marked  by  uncer-^ 
tain  fame.    The  Northern  ocean  Hecatsus  calls  Amal- 
chium,   from  the  river  Paropamifus,  where  it  waihes 
Scythia :  which  name  in  the  language  of  that  people 
implies  (Congealed  or  Frozen.    Philemon  fays  it  is  called 
Morimarufa,  by  the  Cimbri,  iignifying  the  Dead   Sea, 
till  it  reaches  the  promontory  Rubeas,  and  beyond  that 
it. is  called  Cronium.      Xenophon  of  Lampiacus   re- 
lates that,  three  days  fail  from  the  coaft  of  the  Scythians, 
there  is  an  iland  ot  immenfe  fize,  called  Baltia.     Pytheas 
terms  the  fame  iland  Baiilia.    The  Oonae  are  aUb  fpoken 
of,  in  which  the  natives  live  on  eggs  of  birds,  and  on 
oats.     Others  in  which  are  men  bom  with  horfes  feet, 
and  thence  named  Hippopodes.    Others  of  the  Fanefii, 
whole  otherwife  naked  bodies  are  covered  with  dieir  vaft 
ear». 

Thence  clearer  accounts  begin  with  the  nation  of 
Ingxvones,  the.iirfton  that  fide  of  Germany.  There 
Sevo,  an  immenfe  range  of  mountains,  nor  lefs  than 
the  Riphaean,  forms  a  great  bay  even  to  the  Cimbric 
Promontory,  which  bay  is  termed  Codanus  and  is  full 
of  ilands.  Of  which  the  nioft  famous  is  Scandinavia 
of  undifcoyered  greatnefs ;  the  Hilleviones  in  five  hun- 
dred  di(lri£ts  inhabiting  the  only  part  known,  who  call 
it  another  world.  Nor  is  Eningia  lefs  in  opinion. 
Some  relate  that  thofe  tra&s  even  to  the  river  Viftula 
are  inhabited  by  the  Sarmatae,  Vcnedi^  Sciri,  and 
Hirri  :  and  that  the  bay  is  called  Cylipenum,  and  an  ile 
in  it*s  mouth  Latris.  Then  another  bay,  called  Lagnus, 
adjacent  to  the  Cimbri.  The  Cimbric  Promontory 
running  far  into  the  fea,  forms  a  peninfula,  called 
Cartris.  Thence  are  Twenty-three  iles,  known  to 
the  Roman  arms.  The  nobleu  of  them  are  Burchana, 
called  Fabaria  by  our  people,  from  a  fpontaneous  fruit 
in  the  fhapeof  a  bean.  Alfo  Gleflaria,  fo  called  by  our 
foldiers,  from  it's  amber,  but  by  the  barbarians  Auiba- 
nia :  and  likeiviie  A£lania. 

Along  this  whole  fea,  even  to  the  river  Scaldis  the 

German  nations  dwell,  in  a  fpace  not  explicable,  the 

diicordancc  of  accounts  being  io  immoderate.     The 

"■^ '  Greeks 


\ 


♦ 

Greeks,  and  fome  of  us,  have  related  the  borders  of 
Germany  to  be  of  Twenty-five  Hundred  miles.- 
Agrippa,  including  Rhxtia  and  Noricum,  puts  it's 
length  at  696  miles,  it's  breadth  at  248,  the  breadth  of 
Rliaetia  almoft  alone,,  (fubdued  about  the  time, of 
Agrippa's  death)  being  greater  than  that  of  Germany 
[on  thi  South].  For  Germany  was  not  known  manyyears 
after,  nor  is  yet  thoroughly  fo.  If  conjefture  may  be 
allowed,  there  will  not  be  much  wanting  of  its  circum- 
ference in  the  opinion  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  it's  length. 
as  given  by  Agrippa.' 

Xhere  are  'Five  divifions  of  Germans.  The  Vandili» 
of  whom  a  part  are  the  Burgundiones,  Varini,  Cari-. 
niy  Guttones.  Another  Divifion  is  the  Ingaevones,  of 
whom  are  the  Cimbri,  Teutoni,  and  nations  of  Chauci. 
Neareft  the  Rhine  are  the  lilxvones,  of  whom  the  in- 
land  Cimbri  form  a  part.  The  Hermiones  of  whom  arc 
tlie  Suevi,  Hermunduri,  Chatti,  Cherufci.  The  Fifth 
Part  is  formed  by  the  Peukini  Bafternac,  bordering,  on 
the  Daci  abovementioned.  Famous  rivers  flowing  into 
the  ocean  are  the  Guttalus,  the  Viftillus  or  Viftala,  the 
Aibis,  Vifurgis,  Amifius,  Rbenus,  Mofa.  In  the 
inner  parts  the  Hercynian  mountains  extend,  inferior  to. 
none  in  £ime. 

IPiiny  then  defcribei  Bafavia^  Britain^  Gaul^  &C.3 

L'th-  V!.  c.  14. 

Nunc^  pipnibus  quae  funt  interiora  Afia  di^is, 
RxPHJEOS  montes  tranfcendat  animus,  dextraque  litort 
OcEANi  ihcedat.  Tribus  hie  e  partibus  caeli  alluens 
Afiam,  Scythicus  a  Septentrione,  ab  ortente  Eous,  a 
meridie  Inqicus  vocatur ;  varieque,  per  iinus  et  accolas, 
in  complura  nomina  dividitur.  Verum  Ali«  qPQqvjS 
magna  portio  appofita  feptentrioni,  injuria  fideris  rigen- 
tis,  vaftas  folitudines  habet,  Ab  extremo  aquilone  ad 
initium  orientis  aeftivi  Scythe  funt.  Extra  eos,  ultra- 
que  aquilonis  initia,  Hyperboreos  aliqui  pofuere ; 
pluribus  in  Europa  difti^,  Primum  inde  nofcitur  pro- 
montorium  Celtica  Lytarmis,  fluvius  Carambucis, 
iibi  laffata  cum  fiderun^  vi  Riph^orvm  mpntium  defi- 
ciuntjuga.     Ibique  AR|MPHiEos  quofdam  accepimus, 

haud  diflimilem   Hyperboreis   geqtem Ultra  eos 

plane  jam  Scythe,  Cimmeru,  Cissianthi, 
Georg  1,  et  Am  AZONUM  gens.  Haec  ufque  ad  Cafpiun^ 
et  Hyrcanium  mare.  Nam  eterumpit  e  Scytl^ico  oceano 
in  averfa  Aiiae  .  .  .  « I^rumpit  auteni  ardtis  faucibus  in 
Jongitu4incm  fpatipfis, 
'     '    '  -JTransla*: 


/ 


jgi^  ^JbfUkKftB 


TranslatioK*'  ' 

/»  defiriiing  Afia^  after  Cappadoci^^  ArnnniOf  JBmaf 
Ikeria^  and  ilis  in  P§nim^  h$  p^a^ds  u  the  Natimi  m 
the  ScytUc  Oaan. 

• 

Now,  having  deicribcd  the  inner  parts  of  Afia,  my 
mind  paifes  the  Riphaean  nountains,  and  traces  the 
ih.ore  of  the  Ocean  on  the  right  hand.  Which  waflung 
Afia  on  three  points  of  heaven,  is  called  Scythic  on 
the  nordi ;  Eoan  on  the  eaft ;  Indian  on  dif  fouth ;  and 
is  variouily  divided  into  many  teller  names  from  it*s 
bays,  and  the  inhabitants  of  it^  ihdres.  But  a  great 
portion  of  Afia  expofed  to  the  nordi,  by  the  injury  of 
a  rigid  ftar,  has  vaft  folitudes«  From  the  extreme 
north  toward  the  nordi-eaft  are  Scythae.  Without  them, 
and  beyond  the  beginnings  of  the  north,  fome  place  the 
Hyperborei,  whom  more  aicribe  to  Europe.  Thence 
jim  is  known  the  pronontory  of  Ceitica  Lytarmis^  and 
die  river  Carambucis,  where,  burdened  with  the  force 
of  the  ftars,  the  chain  of  Riphx^n^  mountains  fails. 
There  we  have  reports  of  Arimphxi,  a  nation  not 
diffimilar  to  the  Hyperborei  .  •  .  .  Beyond  t|iem 
fon  the  rights  or  iofl)  are  the  Scytha,  Cimmerii,  Ciffian- 
tlii,  Georgi,  and  Amazons.    Thefe  reach  to  the  Caf- 

tian  and  Hyrcanian    fea.       For  it  burfts  out  of  tlic 
cytliic  ocean  into  the  back  parts  of  Afia  ...    It  burfts 
in  by  narrow  mouths  but  of  great  length. 

[iJf  then  defcribn  the  Cafpiany  Ahdia^  Jlyrc^i^  ttn4 
Mtions  en  Eoan  Ocean ^  S fires ^  ^^-3 

Remarks. 

PIiny*s  geography  of  the  north  is  here  given,  as  the 
inoft  full  and  curious  of  all  antiquity.  It  is  furprifiog 
that  Pliny's  whole  gdogr^phy  has  not  been  printed 
feparate,  as  far  fuperior  to  that  of  Mela  and  others, 
indeed  an  edition  of  Pliny  by  a  fociety  of  literati  is 
much  wanted  ;  for  Harduin,  the  lateft  editor,  was  of  alj 
^len  the  moft  unfit  for  the  tafk,  being  rafli  atid  wrong- 
headed  to  a  monflrous  degree. 

I  he  bounds  of  ancient  knowlege  on  the  Weft  and 

South  are  ftxtand  clear.     On  the  £aft  D'  Anvillc  has 

z  fully 


fV](lly  fetded  it,  as  in  the  map.  attending  this  work.    But 

Che  Nx>rthern,  the  moft  important  of  all  to  the  hiftory  of 

dv^rope,    p*  Anville  leaves   as   Cluverius   ignorantly 

puts  It ;  and  has  thus  left  a  prodigious  ta(k  to  fucceeding 

geographers.  -  - 

The  Rjphaean  mountains  of  Pliny  (as  of  Ptolemy) 

palpably  run  from  Eaft  to  Weft  *,  as  he  pafies  them  to 

go  to  the  Scythic  Ocean.    It  is  clear  from  Ptolemy,  that 

they  ran  along  the  head  of  Tanais  ;  and  are  often  named 

-with  Tanais  by  the  ancients,  for  by  all  ancient  accounts; 

the  Tanais  rofe  in  them.    No  fuch  mountains  exift  in 

Poland,  or  Ruffia.     But  this  is*  nothing  to  the  matter. 

The  queftion  is  what  the  ancients  thought.     And  it  is 

(Clear  that  they  often  confounded  a  Foreft  with  a  chain 

of  Mountains,  as  Pliny  here  does  the  Hercynian  Foreli. 

No  wonder  then  that  in  civilized  times  no  fuch  Mouiii-'' 

tains,  otherwife  Forefts,  are  to  be  found.    The  Ripha:- 

an  Foreft,  i  am  convinced,  was  that  now  called  Vol- 

konflci,  ftill  i  co  miles  long  from  the  weft,  to  Mofcow 

on  the  eaft.    It  is   alfo  a    range  of  fmall  hills.     See 

Coxe's  Travels. 

Timaeus,  as  we  learn  from  other  paftages  of  Pliny, 
called  this  ile  oppoiite  Raunonia  by  the  name  fialtia^ 
It  is  therefore  a  flip  of  Pliny  when  he  puts  this  among 
the  namelefs  iles. 

What  river  the  ancients  called  Paropamifus  is  doubt-* 
ful.  There  was  a  mountain  and  region  Paropamifus,  at 
the  head  of  the  Indus.  The  Aroalchian  was  evidently 
Ithe  eaftern  part  of  the  Scythic  Ocean.  Prefent  Sarafu^ 
or  fbme  other  river  running  north  on  the  eaft  of  the 
Cafpian,  may  be  Paropamifus. 

The  Cimbri,  all  know,  were  on  the  weft  of  the 
Baltic,  a  part  of  the  fuppofed  Scythic  Ocean  of  the  an- 
cients. The  promontory  Rubeas  feems  to  me  that  on 
the  weft  of  the  mouth  of  tile  river  Rubo,  or  Dwina, 
being  the  northern  point  of  prefent  Courland,  Cluve- 
rius, who  puts  it  in  the  north  of  Lapland,  (hews  ftrange 
ignorance.  The  ancients  knew  no  more  of  Lapland 
than  of  America :  and  were  never  further  north  than 
Shetland  (the  real  ancient  1  hule,  as  D'  AnviJle  fliews) 
and  the  IputU  pafts   of  Scandinavia.      The  Cronian 

•  So  Juftin  '*  Scythia,  in  orientem  porrcQa,  cUuditur  ab .  uno 
latere  Ponto,  et  ab  altcro  Montibus  Riphaeii;  a  tergo  Afia,  et  Ta- 
nai  ilumine."  lib,  II.  Tbjis  the  Riphaoai)  Mountains  ran  parallel  to 
tbeEuxine. 

'      '  fcenis 


^C4  ^  w^yMffir. 

fcetns  here  the  north -eaft  part  of  the  Baltic  :  but  other 
ancients  fappofed  the  Cronian  to  extend  over  all  the 
noith  parts  of  their  Scandinavia  f. 

As  Pliny  tcUs  us  repeatedly  in  other  places  that  Baltia, 
or  Bafilia,  was  the  ile  where  only  amber  was  found,  it  is 
clearly  Gleflaria  of  Pmffia,  not  Scandinavia.  The  iles 
Oonae,  &C  all  grant  to  be  thofe  of  Oefel,  &c.  at  the 
month  of  the  Finnifh  gulf.  1  he  &bles  arofe  from  fome 
ftrange  peculiarity  of  drefs. 

Pliny  then  comes  weft  to  Germany,  and  teUs  us  that 
the  Ingsevones  are  the  firft  German  people  on  that  fide. 
A  ftrong  proof  of  his  own  aflertion,  that  Germany  was 
then  little  known.  For  Tacitus  found  the  Bafiemae 
on  that  fide^  as  did  Ptolemy.  The  Ingsvones,  accord* 
ing  to  Pliny^s  own  account,  were  the  Chauci,  &c 
who  were  all  on  the  weft,  not  the  eaft,  fo  that  he  errs 
uu  calo.  Indeed  Pliny  may  be  excufed  if,  as  Tacitus 
&ys,  the  Ingaevones  were  all  thoie  on  the  ocean,  ib  ^  to 
include  tlie  Northern  or  Scytbic  Oce^n, 

Cluverius  is  fo  utterly  foolifh  as  to  put  the  Smv  A^ns 
of  Pliny  in  Norway  ;  in  which  childiih  blunder  he  is 
blindly  followed,  as  ufual,  by  Cellarius,  and  by  D' 
Anville,  which  laft  has  not  examined  one  tittle  of  the 
ancient  geography  of  Germany,  tlio  the  moft  important 
of  all  to  the  hiftory  of  Europe.     Pliny's  Sevo  Mons  is 
aAually  that  chain  between  Pruffia  and  Sileiia,   called 
jffcihurgius  Afons  hy  Ptolemy,  and  now  Zoitenberg^    This 
is  clear  from  Pliny's  words.    He  mentions  the  Scythic 
Ocean,  then  comes  weft  to  the  Baltic,  and  ile  Baltia  or 
GleiTaria,  a  pcninfula  of  prefent  Pruflia  ;  then  fpeaks  of 
the  Hippopodum  infula,  by  all  granted  to  be  Oefel  and 
Dcgo  at  the  m9Uth  of  the  Dwina.     *  Thence  a  clearer 
account  begins  to  be  opened  from  the  nation  of  Ingae- 
vones,  the  firft  of  Germany  on  that  fide.    There  the 
immenfe  moqniains  of  Sevo,  not  lefs  than  the  Rmhaan, 
form  a  vaft  bay  even  to  the  promontory  of  the  Cimbri, 
which  bay  is  called   Codanus  and   is  full  of  ilcs.    Qf 
which  lies  Scandinavia  is  of  unknown  fize,'  &c.      No- 
thing can  be  more  clear  than  this,  and  the  ftupidity  of 
Cluverius  is  amazing.     Had   the  Sevo  Mons  been  in 
Norway,  ^s   he  Jays  it  down,  it  would  have  formed  a 

+  The  Ocfanus  Deucakdomus  is,  by  Ptolemj',  accouDted  an  «• 
feniion  of  the  Baltic,  or  Sarmaiicus,  A^KaXvioHtt  ri  nw  £a^^«J»>tf. 

▼ii.  5.  and  he  fays  cxprcfily,  i.  3,  thi|t  k  was  on  thp  NoKfb  (ctpSuo^O 
f»!  ^riiain. 
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Vaii  With  the  Promontorium  Cimbrerum^  or  north  point  of 
Jutland ;  and  not  a  bay,  as  Pliny  flates.    And  how  a 
^ange  of  mountains  in  Scandinavia  could  form  that  bay- 
in  which  Scandinavia  flood,  is  left  to  thofe  verlant  in 
JbleCifms  to  decide.      We  muft  ever  eftimatc  ancient 
geography  by  ancient  opinions.     Pliny  thought  that  the 
Sevo  Mons  reached  up  from  the  mountains  north  of 
prefent  Bohemia  to  that  gr^at  promontory  north  of 
bantzick  (called  R^efehout  and  Hiel^  if  i  miftake  not,) 
and  formed  the  Sinus  Codanus  extending  thence  to  the 
north  point  of  Jutland  ;  and  which  is  at  prefent  a  great 
bay ;  being  the  whole  fouth  part  of  the  Baltic  ;  which, 
from  Dantzick,  runs  north,  and  not  weft  as  before.    In 
the  map  of  modern  Germany  bv  Cluverius,  this  chain 
of  mountains  is  fully-marked,  from  the  eafl  of  Bohemia 
and  Silefia  up  to  the  Refehout.    Tacitus  mentions  this 
Sevo  Mons,  tho  he  gives  not  the  name,  as  dividing  the 
Suevi  from  north  to  fouth.      Solinus  gives  the  Sevo 
Mons  as  Pliny,  and  puts  it  among  the  Ingaevones,  to 
"whom  he  alfo  ailigns  the  Villula,  fo   that  tlie  cafe  is 
clear.     Tacitus,    who    was  far  better  informed  than 
Pliny,  ih«ws  that  Pliny's  ftatement  of  the  Ingsevoiies  ^ 
is  right  here,  tho  erroneous  afterward,  for  that  name 
included  all  the  nations  on  the  Baltic ;  and  the  Van- 
dili  of  Pliny  were  Ingaevones.     Moll  ancients  regarded 
the  Viftula  as  the  eaftern   bound  of  Germany,    and 
the  Bafterna:  as  a  German  nation  out  of  Germany ; 
fo   that  the   Sevo  Mons,   as  running  along  the   Vif- 
ftula,  was  on  the   eaftern  extremity   of  Germany,  as 
Pliny  ftates. 

The  Scanjlinavia  of  Pliny  is  the  larger  Scandia  of 
Ptolemy,  not  reaching  beyond  the  Wcner  Lake,  as  be- 
fore explained.  The  Hilleviones  were  in  Haland  (Hyl 
or  Hal  Mons,  111.)  The  *  other  world',  here  applied  to 
Scandinavia,  is  alfo  by  Pliny  ufed  in  fpeaklng  of  Ta- 
probana,  or  Ceylon,  fo  that  it's  weight  can  be  eftimated. 
Eningia  may  be  the-fouth  part  of  Finland,  perhaps  by 
the  ancients  believed  another  ile  in  the  Scythic  Ocean. 
The  Vcnbdi  were  Sarmatae  beyond  the  Viftula  :  beyond 
them  Tacitus  found  the  Fins  :  and  the.Scirri  and  Hirri 
feem  Finnilh  nations,  noted  in  later  Roman  hiftory,  for 
the  fouthern  Fins  were  not  unwarlike.  Lithuania  is 
held  by  them,  and  they  feized  on  part  of  Hungary. 
The  Scirri  and  Hirri  were  on  the  Fini>ilh  gulf;  and 
known  in  the  Ninth  century,  as  appears  from  tlie  Pcri- 

plus 


to6  Afpe»£x, 

plus  of  Ohtcr  and  Wiilfftan.  The  Hirti  gave  ttatme  tof 
Irlandy  or  Firland  in  Icelandic  accounts,  now  Reval 
Scirtngjheal^  or  the  r§ck  or  t9wn  of  the  Scirti^  feems 
to  have  been  prcfent  Kronftadt,  oppofite  Peterburg  *. 

The  gulf  Cylipenus  is  apparently  that  of  Finland; 
Lagnus  another  name  for  the  fouth  of  the  Baltic  br 
Codanus.  Pliny  having  various  authors  before  hiiii 
was  confounded  with  various  names  for  the  feme  fubjeft. 
Cartris  is  fVend-fyJJel  on  the  north  of  Jutland,  a  pertih- 
fula  fo  called  from  H^ind  (our  Kent  or  Oant)  a  point  or 
head-land-  Burchana  is  Funen,  or  Zeeland,  Hes  of 
the  Suiones . 

Pliny's  Diviflons  of  Germans  afe  not  unexception- 
able. The  Vandili  were  by  his  own  account  Ingaevones, 
as  above  Ihewn.  Of  them  the  Varini  were  quite  on  the 
Weft,  next  tlie  Angli,  as  perfeftly  known  from  Tacitus, 
and  the  Ltges  f^arinorum  et  Anglorum  ftill  extant,  and 
published  by  Leibnitz.  The  other  three  were  all  together, 
quite  on  the  eaft.  So  that  Pliny's  accutaty  is  not  great. 
The  Cimbri,  Teutoni,  Chauci,  were  all  on  the  weftem 
ocean  ;  yet  Pliny  had  placed  the  Ingaevones  on  the 
caft  I  The  Iftaevones  were  really  next  the  Rhine  ;  but 
Tacitus  found  no  Cimbri  Medkerranei  there.  The 
other  two  divifions  are  right.  But  Tacitus  is  the  author 
to  be  depended  on,  as  to  Germany  :  Pliny's  defcripdon 
is  however  valuable. 

The  Second  Extraft  from  lib.  VI.  c.  14,  rather  con- 
cerns the  north  of  Europe  than  of  Afia.  The  Tanais 
or  Don  was  the  ancient,  as  the  modern,  boundary  of 
Afia  and  Europe.  But  on  the  north  moderns  have  ex- 
tended it  to  the  Uralian  Mountains,  along  the  river 
.  Oby  ;  while  the  ancients  brought  it  much  farther  weft, 
following  the  Tanais,  which  runs  fouth-eaft.  The  eaft 
end  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  was  of  courfe  the  ancient 
boundary  between  Afia  and  Europe,  Here  then  Pliny 
begins  and  goes  to  the  eaft,  along  the  (hores  of  a  non- 
ex  iftent  ocean,  the  Scythic,  tillhe  coraes  to  the  river 
Volga  ;    which,   wuth  many  of  the  ancients,  he  thought 

*  Mr.  Forftcr,  in  Barrington's  Orpfius,  followed  alfo  by  Mr. 
B'.  in  his  Mifcellanies,  errs  lb  grofsly  as  to  take  Ohter's  IrJand  for 
Scotland  !  IHand  was  on  Ohtcr's  right  band,  not  on  leaving  Nor- 
way, but  as  he  approached  Sciringflieal.  There  are  no  iles  on  the 
fouth  of  Scotland  ;  the  iles  between  Irland  and  *th»s  land'  arc 
thofc  ofOefel,&c.  The  fea  fouth  of  Sciringflieal  is  the  Finnifh  gulf, 
to  which  Gotlapd  is  oppofite,  sis  Ohter  lays.  .But  compare  the 
pafl'agc  J  and  fee  F'irland  in  the  maps  to  Saoiro,  Havmce,  1777,  Sec. 

vvas 


yffms  an  inlet  between  the  Scythic  Ocean  and  Cafplan  fea* 
'^hus  all  the  nations  and  places  here  mentioned  are  to 
*e  fought  for  in  the  fouth-weft  of  prefent  Ruffia.    The 
Scythse  are  about  Smolenzko :  the  Hyperborei  he  re^ 
drafts,  as  by  other  ancients  they  are  jplaced  in  prefent 
^ruffia.     Lytarmis  which,  like  his  Tabis  beyond  the 
Seres  in  Afia,  is  a  non-exiftent  promontory  *  of  mete 
fable,  he  puts  about  prefem  Mofcow :  as  were  the  Arim- 
^haei.    Qirambucis  feems  the  river  Sura.     The  other 
nations  lay  on  the  Volga  down  to  the  Cafpian.    The 
Georgi  and  Amazons,  as  well  known,  were  between  the 
Xanais  and  Volga,  above  the  Alani.    The  opinion  of 
a  Scythic  ocean  feems  to  have  prevailed  in  the  Eleventh 
century,  for  Adam  of  Bremen  fays  people  could  fail 
from  the  Baltic  down  to  Greece.     It  feems  aUb  the 
Ocean  of  Darknef$  in  Eaftern  writings.     I  know  not  if 
it*s  exiftence  was  not  believed  in  Europe  till  the  Six- 
teenth century. 

_  *  The  Greek  eut^  however,  and  Latin  promontorium^  alfo  (ig« 
nify  merely  the  fummitf  or  the  terminatioD,  of  a  chain  of  mountaiot. 
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